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TRANSLATORS PREFACE 


The translation of the twenty-sixth German edition of 
this grammar, originally prepared by the Rev. G. W. Collins 
and revised by me, was published in 1898. Since that 
date a twenty-seventh German edition has appeared; and 
Prof. Kautzsch was already engaged on a twenty-eighth in 
1908 when the English translation was becoming exhausted. 
He sent me the sheets as they were printed off, and I began 
revising the former translation in order to produce it as 
soon as possible after the completion of the German. The 
whole of the English has been carefully compared with the 
new edition, and, it is hoped, improved in many points, while 
Prof. Kautzsch’s own corrections and additions have of course 
been incorporated. As before, the plan and arrangement of 
the original have been strictly followed, so that the references 
for sections and paragraphs correspond exactly in German 
and English. Dr. Driver has again most generously given 
up time, in the midst of other engagements, to reading the 
sheets, and has made numerous suggestions. To him also are 
chiefly due the enlargement of the index of subjects, some 
expansions in the new index of Hebrew words, and some 
additions to the index of passages, whereby we hope to have 
made the book more serviceable to students. I have also to 
thank my young friend, Mr. Godfrey R. Driver, of Winchester 
College, for some welcome help in correcting proofs of the 
Hebrew index and the index of passages, IX riW' D^n p. 
Many corrections have been sent to me by scholars who have 
used the former English edition, especially the Rev. W. E. 
Blomfield, the Rev. S. Holmes, Mr. P. Wilson, Prof. Witton 
Davies, Mr. G. H. Skipwith, and an unknown correspondent 
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at West Croydon. These, as well as suggestions in reviews, 
have all been considered, and where possible, utilized. I am 
also much indebted to the Press-readers for the great care 
which they have bestowed on the work. 

Finally, I must pay an affectionate tribute to the memory 
of Prof. Kautzsch, who died in the spring of this year, shortly 
after finishing the last sheets of the twenty-eighth edition. 
For more than thirty years he was indefatigable in improving 
the successive editions of the Grammar. The German trans¬ 
lation of the Old Testament first published by him in 1894, 
with the co-operation of other scholars, under the title Die 
Heilige Schrift des A Ts } and now (1910) in the third and 
much enlarged edition, is a valuable work which has been 
widely appreciated: the Apocryphen und Pseudepigraphen 
des A Ts, edited by him in 1900, is another important work : 
besides which he published his Grammatik des Biblisch - 
Aramaischen in 1884, two useful brochures Bibelwissenschaft 
und Religionsunterricht in 1900, and Die bleibende Bedeutung 
des A Ts in 1903, six popular lectures on Die Poesie und die 
poetischen Bucher des A Ts in 1902, his article ‘ Religion of 
Israel’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible , v. (1904), 
pp. 612-734, not to mention minor publications. His death 
is a serious loss to Biblical scholarship, while to me and 
to many others it is the loss of a most kindly friend, 
remarkable alike for his simple piety and his enthusiasm for 
learning. 

O 


Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Sept. 1910 . 


A. C. 



FROM THE GERMAN PREFACE 

The present (twenty-eighth) edition of this Grammar, 1 like 
the former ones, takes account as far as possible of all impor¬ 
tant new publications on the subject, especially J. Barth's 
Sprachwissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Semitischen , 
pt. i, Lpz. 1907 ; the important works of C. Brockelmann (for 
the titles see the heading of § 1 ; vol. i of the Grimdriss was 
finished in 1908); P. Kahle’s Dev masoretische Text des A Ts 
nach dev Uberlieferang dev babylonischen Juden , Lpz. 1902 
(giving on p. 51 ff. an outline of Hebrew accidence from a 
Babylonian MS. at Berlin); R. Kittel’s Biblia Helvetica, Lpz. 
I 9°5 £* 2 vols. (discriminating between certain, probable, and 
proposed emendations ; see § 3 g, end); Th. Noldeke’s Beitrdge 
zur semit. Sprachu'issenschaft , Strassburg, 1904; Ed. Sievers’ 
Metrische Btudien (for the titles of these striking works see 
§ 2 r). The important work of J. W. Rothstein, Gvundziige 
des hebr. Bhythmus , &c. (see also § 2 r), unfortunately appeared 
too late to be used. The two large commentaries edited by 
Nowack and Marti have been recently completed; and in 
P. Haupt’s Polchrome Bible (SBOT.), part ix (Kings) by 
Stade and Schwally was published in 1904. 

For full reviews of the twenty-seventh edition, which of 
course have been considered as carefully as possible, I have 
to thank Max Margolis (in Hebraica , 1902, p. 159 ff.), Mayer 

1 The first edition appeared at Halle in 1813 (202 pp. small Svo) ; twelve 
more editions were published by W. Gesenius himself, the fourteenth to the 
twenty first (1845-1872) by E. Rbdiger, the twenty-second to the twenty- 
eighth (1878-1910) by E. Kautzsch. The first abridged edition appeared in 
1896, the second at the same time as the present (twenty-eighth) large 
edition. The first edition of the 1 Ubungsbuch ’ (Exercises) to Gesenius- 
Kautzsch's Hebrew Grammar appeared in 1881, the sixth in 1908. 
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Lambert {REJ . 1902, p. 307 ff.), and H. Oort ( Theol . Tijd- 
schrift , 1902, p. 373 ff). For particular remarks and correc¬ 
tions I must thank Prof. J. Barth (Berlin), Dr. Gasser, pastor 
in Buchberg, Schaffhausen, B. Kirschner, of Charlottenburg, 
(contributions to the index of passages), Pastor Kohler, of 
Augst, Dr. Liebmann, of Kuczkow, Posen, Prof. Th. Noldeke, 
of Strassburg, Pastor S. Preiswerk junior, of Bale, Dr. 
Schwarz, of Leipzig, and Prof. B. Stade, of Giessen (died in 
1906). Special mention must be made of the abundant help 
received from three old friends of this book, Prof. P. Haupt, 
of Baltimore, Prof. Knudtzon, of Kristiania, and Prof. H. 
Strack, of Berlin, and also, in connexion with the present 
edition, Prof. H. Hyvernat, of the University of Washington, 
who has rendered great service especially in the correction 
and enlargement of the indexes. I take this opportunity of 
thanking them all again sincerely. And I am no less grateful 
also to my dear colleague Prof. C. Steuernagel for the 
unwearying care with which he has helped me from beginning 
to end in correcting the proof-sheets. 

Among material changes introduced into this edition may 
be mentioned the abolition of the term S e wd medium (§10 d). 
In this I have adopted, not without hesitation, the views of 
Sievers. I find it, however, quite impossible to follow him in 
rejecting all distinctions of quantity in the vowels. It is no 
doubt possible that such matters may in the spoken language 
have worn a very different appearance, and especially that in 
the period of nearly a thousand years, over which the Old 
Testament writings extend, very great variations may have 
taken place. Our duty, however, is to represent the 
language in the form in which it has been handed down 
to us by the Masoretes; and that this form involves a dis¬ 
tinction between unchangeable, tone-long, and short vowels, 
admits in my opinion of no doubt. The discussion of any 
earlier stage of development belongs not to Hebrew grammar 
but to comparative Semitic philology. 

The same answer may be made to Beer's desire ( ThLZ . 1904, 
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col. 314f.) for an ‘historical Hebrew grammar describing the 
actual growth of the language on a basis of comparative 
philology, as it may still be traced within the narrow limits 
of the Old Testament \ Such material as is available for the 
purpose ought indeed to be honestly set forth in the new edi¬ 
tions of Gesenius; but Beer seems to me to appraise such 
material much too highly when he refers to it as necessi¬ 
tating an ‘ historical grammar In my opinion these his¬ 
torical differences have for the most part been obliterated 
by the harmonizing activity of the Masoretes. 


Halle, 

July , 1909. 


E. KAUTZSCH. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Page 42, line 13 from below, for note 1 read note 3. 

Page 63, § 15 p. [See also Wickes, Prose Accentuation , 130 f., 87 n. 
(who, however, regards the superlinear, Babylonian system as the 
earlier); and Ginsburg, Introduction to the Hebrew Bible , 76, 78. In 
Ginsburgs Hebrew Bible , ed. 2 (1908), pp. 108 f., 267 f., the two 
systems of division are printed in extenso, in parallel columns—the 
10 verses of the superlinear (Babylonian) system consisting (in 
Exodus) of v. 2 - 3 - 6 " & - 1112131416161 7 ( as numbered in ordinary texts), 
and the 12 verses of the sublinear (Palestinian) system, consisting of 

y 2-3.4.5.6.7.8.9.10.11.12.13-16.17 _g B D ] 

< “* < 

Page 65, note i,for X 3 X read N3X (as § 105 a). 

[Editions often vary in individual passages, as regards the accen¬ 
tuation of the first syllable: but in the 7 occurrences of XJX, 
and the 6 of HON, Baer, Ginsburg, and Kittel agree in having an 
accent on both syllables (as X3X) in Gn 50 17 , Ex 32 s1 , if/ 116 16 , and 
Metheg on the first syllable and an accent on the second syllable (as 
H 3 X) in 2 K 20?=Is 38 s , Jon i 14 , 4 2 , if/ 116 4 , 118 2525 , Dn 9*, Ne i 511 , 
except that in if/ 116 4 Ginsburg has H 3 X.—g. R. D.] 

Page 79, § 22 s } before insert exceptions to b are. After 

Jer 39 12 add if/ 52 s ; and for Ez 9 s read Ezr 9 s . 

[So Baer (cf. his note on Jud 20 43 ; also on Jer 39 12 , and several 
of the other passages in question) : but Ginsburg only in 10 of the 
exceptions to b, and Jacob ben Hayyim and Kittel only in 5, viz. 
Jer 39 12 , Pr n 21 , 15 1 , ^ 52 s , Ezr 9 «.—S. R. D.] 

Page hi, line 12, for rfifin read X^nn. 

Page 123, § 45 e 7 add : cf. also HDQny followed by nx, Is 13 19 , 
Am 4 n (§115 d). 

Page 175, § 67. See B. Halper, 4 The Participial formations of the 
Geminate Verbs ' in ZA W. 1910, pp. 42 ff., 99 ff., 201 ff. (also dealing 
with the regular verb). 

Page 177, at the end of § 67 g the following paragraph has been 
accidentally omitted: 

Rem. According to the prevailing view, this strengthening of the 
first radical is merely intended to give the bi-literal stem at least 
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a tri-literal appearance. (Possibly aided by the analogy of verbs |"2, 
as P. Haupt has suggested to me in conversation.) But cf. Kautzsch, 
‘ Die sog. aramaisierenden Forruen der Verba ])"V im Hebr/ in Oriental. 
Studien zum 70. Geburtstag Th. NoldeJces , 1906, p. 771 ff. It is there 
shown (1) that the sharpening of the 1st radical often serves to empha¬ 
size a particular meaning (cf. but and and 

and IX'fl), and elsewhere no doubt to dissimilate the vowels (as 
‘"13?, never *>4> !>■?, &c.) : (2) that the sharpening of the 1st 
radical often appears to be occasioned by the nature of the first letter 
of the stem, especially when it is a sibilant. Whether the masoretic 
pronunciation is based on an early traditiou, or the Masora has arbi¬ 
trarily adopted aramaizing forms to attain the above objects, must be 
left undecided. 

Page 193, the second and third paragraphs should have the marginal 
letters d and e respectively. 

Page 200, § 72 2, line 2, after Est 2 18 add 4 14 . 

Page 232, § 84® s, add nDOfe* 2 S 13 20 . 

Page 236, § 85 c, add Ezr 4 22 . 

Page 273, § 93 qq end, add DVipto Jer 5 s , Ez 20 5 , 

ntads? Is 49 s , D'pW La i 16 (cf. Konig, ii. 109). 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations have occasionally been used for works and 

periodicals frequently quoted :— 

AJSL. = American Journal of Semitic Languages. 

CIS. = Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

Ed.Mant.=B\hY\& Hebraica ex recensione Sal. Norzi edidit Raphael 
Hayyim Basila, Mantuae 1742-4. 

Jabl. = Biblia Hebraica ex recensione D. E. Jablonski, Berolini, 1699-. 

JQR. — Jewish Quarterly Review. 

KAT* = Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 3rd ed. by 

H. Zimmern and H. Winckler, 2 vols., Berlin, 1902 f. 

Lexicon — A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, based 
on the Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. Brown, 
S. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, Oxford, 1906. 

NB. = J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen. 
Lpz. 1889-94. 

NGGW. = Nachrichten der Gottinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

OLZ. = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. Vienna, 1898 ff. 

PEE. = Realencyclopadie fur protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 
3rd ed. by A. Hauck. Lpz. 1896 ff. 

PSBA = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. London, 
1879 ff. 

REJ. = Revue des Etudes Juives. Paris, 1880 ff. 

Sam. — The ^Hebrew) Pentateuch of the Samaritans. 

SBOT. = Sacred Books of the Old Testament, ed. by P. Haupt. Lpz. 
and Baltimore, 1893 ff. 

ThLZ. = Theologische Literaturzeitung, ed. by E. Schiirer. Lpz. 
1876 ff. 

VB. = Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, ed. by A. Jeremias and H. Winck¬ 
ler. Lpz. 1907 ff. 

ZA. — Zeitschrift far Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete, ed. by 
C. Bezold. Lpz. 18S6 ff. 

ZAW. = Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by 
B. Stade, Giessen, 1881 ff.. and since 1907 by K. Marti. 

ZDMG. — Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
Lj z. i846ff., since 1903 ed. by A. Fischer. 

ZDPV. = Zeitschrift des deutschen Paliistinavereins, Lpz. 1878 ff., 
since 1903 ed. by C. Steuernagel. 
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HEBREW GRAMMAR 


INTRODUCTION 

§ 1. The Semitic Languages in General. 

B. Stacie, Lehrb. der hebr. Gramm., Lpz. 1879, § 2 ff. ; E. Kttnig, Hist.-krit. 
Lehrgeb. der hebr. Spr i. Lpz. 1881, § 35 H. Strack, Einl. in das A. T., 6th ed., 
Munich, 1906, p. 231 ff. (a good bibliography of all the Semitic dialects); 
Th. Noldeke, article ‘Semitic Languages', in the 9th ed. of the Encycl. Brit. 
{Die semit. Sprachen, 2nd ed., Lpz. 1899), and Beitr. zur sem. Sprachwiss ., Strassb., 
1904 ; W. Wright, Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, 
Cambr. 1890 ; H. Reckendorf, ‘ Zur Karakteristik der sem. Sprachen/ in the 
Actes du X™* Congres internat. des Orientalistes (at Geneva in 1894), iii. 1 ff., 
Leiden, 1896 ; 0 . E. Lindberg, Vergl. Gramm, der sem. Sprachen, i A : Konsonan- 
tismus , Gothenburg, 1897 ; H. Zimmern, Vergl. Gramm, der sem. Sprachen, 
Berlin, 1898 ; E. KOnig, Hebraisch und Semitisch : Prolegomena und Grundlinien 
einer Gesch. der sem. Sprachen, &c., Berlin, 1901 ; C. Brockelmann, Semitischc 
Sprachwissenschaft, Lpz. 1906, Grundriss der vergl. Gramm, der sem. Sprachen , 
vol. i (Laut- und Formenlehre), parts 1-5, Berlin, 1907 f. and his Kurzgef. 
vergleichende Gramm. (Porta Ling. Or.) Berlin, 1908.—The material contained 
in inscriptions has been in process of collection since 1881 in the Paris 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. To this the best introductions are M. Lidz- 
barski’s Handbuch der Nordsem. Epigraphik, Weimar, 1898, in 2 parts (text and 
plates), and his Ephemeris zur sem. Epigraphik (5 parts published), Giessen, 
1900 f. [G. A. Cooke, Handbook of North-Semitic Inscriptions, Oxford, 1903]. 

1. The Hebrew language is one branch of a great family of lan- a 
guages in Western Asia which was indigenous in Palestine, Phoenicia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria, and Arabia, that is to say, 
in the countries extending from the Mediterranean to the other side 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, and from the mountains of Armenia to 
the southern coast of Arabia. In early times, however, it spread from 
Arabia over Abyssinia, and by means of Phoenician colonies over many 
islands and sea-boards of the Mediterranean, as for instance to the 
Carthaginian coast. No comprehensive designation is found in early 
times for the languages and nations of this family; the name Semites 
or Semitic 1 languages (based upon the fact that according to Gn io 2lff ‘ 
almost all nations speaking these languages are descended from 
Shem) is, however, now generally accepted, and has accordingly been 
retained here. 1 2 


1 First used by Schlbzer in Eichliorn’s Repertorium fur bibl. u. morgenl. 
Literatur, 1781, p. 161. 

2 From Shem are derived (Gn io 21 ff -) the Aramaean and Arab families 
as well as the Hebrews, but not the Canaanites (Phoenicians), who are traced 
back to Ham (vv. 6,15 ff -), although their language belongs decidedly to what 
is now called Semitic. The language of the Babylonians and Assyrians also 
was long ago shown to be Semitic, just as ASSur (Gn io 22 ) is included among 
the sons of Shem. 
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b 2. The better known Semitic languages may be subdivided 1 * 3 as 
follows:— 

L The South Semitic or Arabic branch. To this belong, besides 
the classical literary language of the Arabs and the modern vulgar 
Arabic, the older southern Arabic preserved in the Sabaean inscrip¬ 
tions (less correctly called Himyaritic), and its offshoot, the Ge'ez or 
Ethiopic, in Abyssinia. 

II. The Middle Semitic or Canaanitish branch. To this belongs 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament with its descendants, the New 
Hebrew, as found especially in the Mislma (see below, § 3 a), and 
liabbinic; also Phoenician, with Punic (in Carthage and its colonies), 
and the various remains of Canaanitish dialects preserved in names of 
places and persons, and in the inscription of Mesa*, king of Moab. 

C III. The North Semitic or Aramaic branch. The subdivisions 
of this are—(1) The Eastern Aramaic or Syriac, the literary language 
of the Christian Syrians. The religious books of the Mandaeans 
(Nasoraeans, Sabians, also called the disciples of St. John) represent 
a very debased offshoot of this. A Jewish modification of Syriac is 
to be seen in the language of the Babylonian Talmud. (2) The 
Western or Palestinian Aramaic, incorrectly called also ‘ Chaldee 5 . 2 
This latter dialect is represented in the Old Testament by two words 
in Gn 31 47 , by the verse Jer io 11 , and the sections Dn 2 4 to 7 s8 ; 
Ezr 4 8 to 6 18 , and 7 12 ~' 6 , as well as by a number of non-Jewish 
inscriptions and Jewish papyri (see below, under m), but especially 
by a considerable section of Jewish literature (Targums, Palestinian 
Gemara, &c.). To the same branch belongs also the Samaritan, with 
its admixture of Hebrew forms, and, except for the rather Arabic 
colouring of the proper names, the idiom of the Nabataean inscriptions 
in the Sinaitic peninsula, in the East of Palestine, &c. 

For further particulars about the remains of Western Aramaic (including 
those in the New Test., in the Palmyrene and Egyptian Aramaic inscriptions) 
see Kautzsch, Gramm, des Biblisch-Aramaischen, Lpz. 1884, p. 6 ff. 

d IV. The East Semitic branch, the language of the Assyrio- 
Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions, the third line of the Achaemenian 
inscriptions. 

On the importance of Assyrian for Hebrew philology especially from a 
lexicographical point of view cf. Friedr. Delitzsch, Prolegomena eines neuen 


1 For conjectures as to the gradual divergence of the dialects (first the 

Babylonian, then Canaanite, including Hebrew, lastly Aramaic and Arabic) 
from primitive Semitic, see Zimmern, KAT. s f ii. p. 644 ff. 

3 In a wider sense all Jewish Aramaic is sometimes called 1 Chaldee \ 
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hebr.-aram. Worterbuchs zum A. T., Lpz. 1886; P. Haupt, ‘Assyrian Phonology, 
&c./ in Hebraica , Chicago, Jan. 1885, vol. i. 3 ; Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik , 
2nd ed., Berlin, 1906. 

If the above division into four branches be reduced to two principal 
groups, No. I, as South Semitic, will be contrasted with the three 
North Semitic branches. 1 

All these languages stand to one another in much the same relation as those 
of the Germanic family (Gothic, Old Norse, Danish, Swedish ; High and Low 
German in their earlier and later dialects), or as the Slavonic languages 
(Lithuanian, Lettish; Old Slavonic, Serbian, Russian; Polish, Bohemian). 
They are now either wholly extinct, as the Phoenician and Assyrian, or 
preserved only in a debased form, as Neo-Syriac among Syrian Christians 
and Jews in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan, Ethiopic (Ge'ez) in the later 
Abyssinian dialects (Tigre, Tigrina, Amharic), and Hebrew among some 
modern Jews, except in so far as they attempt a purely literary reproduction 
of the language of the Old Testament. Arabic alone has not only occupied 
to this day its original abode in Arabia proper, but has also forced its way in 
all directions into the domain of other languages. 

The Semitic family of languages is bounded on the East and North by another 
of still wider extent, which reaches from India to the western limits of 
Europe, and is called Indo-Germanic 2 3 since it comprises, in the most varied 
ramifications, the Indian (Sanskrit), Old and New Persian, Greek, Latin, 
Slavonic, as well as Gothic and the other Germanic languages. With the 
Old Egyptian language, of which Coptic is a descendant, as well as with the 
languages of north-western Africa, the Semitic had from the earliest times 
much in common, especially in grammatical structure ; but on the other 
hand there are fundamental differences between them, especially from a 
lexicographical point of view ; see Erman, ‘ Das Verhaltnis des Aegyptisclien 
zu den semitischen Sprachen,’ in the ZDMG. xlvi, 1892, p. 93 ff., and Brockel- 
mann, Grundriss , i. 3. 

3 . The grammatical structure of the Semitic family of languages, 
as compared with that of other languages, especially the Indo-Germanic, 
exhibits numerous peculiarities which collectively constitute its dis¬ 
tinctive character, although many of them are found singly in other 
languages. These are—(a) among the consonants, which in fact form 
the substance of these languages, occur peculiar gutturals of different 
grades; the vowels are subject, within the same consonantal frame¬ 
work, to great changes in order to express various modifications of 
the same stem-meaning; ( h) the word-stems are almost invariably 
triliteral, i.e. composed of three consonants; (c) the verb is restricted 
to two tense-forms, with a peculiarly regulated use ; ( d ) the noun 
has only two genders (masc. and fern.) ; and peculiar expedients are 
adopted for the purpose of indicating the case-relations; (^) the 

1 Hommel, Grundriss der Geogr. und Gesch. des alten Orie?its , Munich, 1904, 

p. 75 ff., prefers to distinguish them as Eastern and Western Semitic 
branches. Their geographical position, however, is of less importance than 
the genealogical relation of the various groups of dialects, as rightly pointed 
out by A. Jeremias in Th.LZ. 1906, col. 291. 

3 First by Klaproth in Asia Polyglotia , Paris, 1823 ; cf. Leo Meyer in KacJt- 
richten d. Gott, Gesellschaft , 1901, p. 454. 

B 2 
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oblique cases of the personal pronoun, as well as all the possessive 
pronouns and the pronominal object of the verb, are denoted by forms 
appended directly to the governing word (suffixes); (/) the almost 
complete absence of compounds both in the noun (with the exception 
of many proper names) and in the verb; (gr) great simplicity in the 
expression of syntactical relations, e.g. the small number of particles, 
and the prevalence of simple co-ordination of clauses without periodic 
structure. Classical Arabic and Syriac, however, form a not un¬ 
important exception as regards the last-mentioned point. 

g 4 . From a lexicographical point of view also the vocabulary of the 
Semites differs essentially from that of the Indo-Germanic languages, 
although there is apparently more agreement here than in the grammar. 
A considerable number of Semitic roots and stems agree in sound 
with synonyms in the Indo-Germanic family. But apart from ex¬ 
pressions actually borrowed (see below, under i), the real similarity 
may be reduced to imitative words (onomatopoetica), and to those 
in which one and the same idea is represented by similar sounds in 
consequence of a formative instinct common to the most varied 
families of language. Neither of these proves any historic or generic 
relation, for which an agreement in grammatical structure would also 
be necessary* 

Comp. Friedr. Delitzsch, Sludien iiber indogermanisck-semitische Wurzelverwandt- 
schaft, Lpz. 1873; NOldechen, Semit. Glossen zu Fick und Curtius , Magdeb. 
1876 f.; McCurdy, Aryo Semitic Speech , Andover, U. S. A , 1881. The phonetic 
relations have been thoroughly investigated by H. Miller in Semitisch und 
Indogermanisch, Teil i, Konsonanten, Copenhagen and Lpz. 1907, a work which 
has evoked considerable criticism. 

h As onomatopoetic words, or as stem-sounds of a similar character, we may 
compare, e. g. A ftx&> lingo, Skt. lih, Eng. to lick, Fi\ lecher, Germ. 

lecken ; ^3 («f. iw, ^y) kvXioj, volvo, Germ, quellen, wallen, Eng. to well; 

Bin, ran XapaTra;, Pers. khandan , Ital. grattare, Fr. gratter, Eng. to 
grate, to scratch , Germ, kratzen; plB frango , Germ, brechen, &c. ; Reuss, Gesch. 

der hi. Schri/ten A.T.’s, Braunschw. 1881, p. 38, draws attention moreover 
to the Semitic equivalents for earth, six, sewn, horn , to sound, to measure, to mix, 
to smell , to place, clear, to kneel, raven, goal, ox, &c. An example of a somewhat 
different kind is am, ham (saw), gam, kam, in the sense of the German saint, 
zusammen, together ; in Hebrew DDK (whence HDK people, properly assembly), Dy 
(with) samt, D 3 also , moreover, Arab. yDU to collect; Pers. ham, hamah (at the 
same time) ; Skt. sama (with), Gk. apa (dp<p<u), 6 p 6 s, 6 pov (opikos, opaSos), and 
harder koiv 6 s, Lat. cwm, cumulus, cunctus ; with the corresponding sibilant Skt. 
saw, Gk. avv, (vv, (vv 6 s = koiv 6 s, Goth.sawa, Germ, samt, sammeln; but many of 
these instances are doubtful. 

I Essentially different from this internal connexion is the occur¬ 
rence of the same words in different languages, where one language 
has borrowed directly from the other. Such loan-words are— 
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(a) In Hebrew: some names of objects which were originally indi¬ 
genous in Babylonia and Assyria (see a comprehensive list of Assyrio- 
Babylonian loan-words in the Hebrew and Aramaic of the Old Testament 
in Zimmern and Winckler, KAT. 3 , ii. p. 648 ff.), in Egypt, Persia, or 
India, e. g. (also in the plural) river , from Egyptian yoor , generally as the 
name of the Nile (late Egypt, yaro , Assyr. yaru'u), although it is possible that 
a pure Semitic “l&O has been confounded with the Egyptian name of the Nile 

(so Zimmern); (Egyptian) Nile-reed (see Lieblein, ‘ Mots Sgyptiens dans 
la Bible/ in PS BA. 1898, p. 202 f.) ; D^B (in Zend pairidaeza , circumvalla- 
tion =vap6d€«ros) pleasure-garden, park; daric , Persian gold coin; 

peacocks , perhaps from the Malabar togai or toghai. Some of these words are 
also found in Greek, as DS "]3 (Pers. karbds , Skt. karpasa ) cotton, /capnaaos, 
carbasus. On the other hand it is doubtful if Ppp corresponds to the Greek 
KTjnos t Kr}@os f Skt. kapi, ape. 

(&) In Greek, &c. : some originally Semitic names of Asiatic products and 
articles of commerce, e. g. fivoaos, bysstts ; A ifiauos, A iBavcvr 6 s y incense ; 

H3P tcayy, K&wa } canna, cane ; |tD3 tcvpuvov, cuminumy cumin ; /caaoia , 

cassia ; KaprjXos, camelus ; PXW a-PP a @w, arrhabOy artha , pledge. Such 

transitions have perhaps been brought about chiefly by Phoenician trade. 

Cf. A. Muller, ‘Semitische Lehnworte im alteren Griechisch,' in Bezzen- 
berger’s Beitrage zur Kunde der Indo-germ. Spracheriy Gbttingen, 1877, vol. i. 
p. 273 ff. ; E. Ries, Quae res et vocabula a gentibus semiticis in Graeciam pervenerinf, 
Breslau, 1890; Muss-Arnolt, < Semitic words in Greek and Latin/ in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association , xxiii. p. 35 ff. ; H. Lewy, Die 
semitischen Fremdworter im Qriech., Berlin, 1895 ; J. H. Bondi, Dem hebr.-phoniz. 
Sprachziceige angehor. Lehnworter in hieroglyph. u. hieratischen Texten, Lpz. 1886. 

5 . No system of writing is ever so perfect as to be able to reproduce k 
the sounds of a language in all their various shades, and the writing 
of the Semites has one striking fundamental defect, viz. that only the 
consonants (which indeed form the substance of the language) are 
written as real letters, 1 whilst of the vowels only the longer are 
indicated by certain representative consonants (see below, § 7). 

It was only later that special small marks (points or strokes below 
or above the consonants) were invented to represent to the eye all 
the vowel-sounds (see § 8). These are, however, superfluous for 
the practised reader, and are therefore often wholly omitted in 
Semitic manuscripts and printed texts. Semitic writing, moreover, 
almost invariably proceeds from right to left. 2 


1 So also originally the Ethiopic writing, which afterwards represented 
the vowels by small appendages to the consonants, or by some other change 

in their form. On the Assyrio-Babylonian cuneiform wiiting, which like¬ 
wise indicates the vowels, see the next note, ad fin. 

3 The Sabaean (Himyaritic) writing runs occasionally from left to right, 
and even alternately in both directions ( boustrophedon \ but as a rule from 
right to left. In Ethiopic writing the direction from left to right has become 
the rule ; some few old inscriptions exhibit, however, the opposite direction. 
The cuneiform writing also runs from left to right, but this is undoubtedly 
borrowed from a non-Semitic people. Cf. § 5 d, note 3. 
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With the exception of the Assyrio-Babylonian (cuneiform), all 
varieties of Semitic writing, although differing widely in some respects, 
are derived from one and the same original alphabet, represented on 
extant monuments most faithfully by the characters used on the stele 
of Mesa*, king of Moab (see below, § 2 d), and in the old Phoenician 
inscriptions, of which the bronze bowls from a temple of Baal 
(CIS. i. 22 ff. and Plate IV) are somewhat earlier than Mesa*. The 
old Hebrew writing, as it appears on the oldest monument, the Siloam 
inscription (see below, § 2 d), exhibits essentially the same character. 
The old Greek, and indirectly all European alphabets, are descended 
from the old Phoenician writing (see § 5 i). 

I See the Table of Alphabets at the beginning of the Grammar, which shows 
the relations of the older varieties of Semitic writing to one another and 
especially the origin of the present Hebrew characters from their primitive 
forms. For a more complete view, see Gesenius’ Scripturae linguaeque Phoeniciae 
monumenta, Lips. 1837, 4to, pt. i. p. 15 ff., and pt. iii. tab. 1-5. From numerous 
monuments since discovered, our knowledge of the Semitic characters, 
especially the Phoenician, has become considerably enlarged and more 
accurate. Cf. the all but exhaustive bibliography (from 1616 to 1896) in 
Lidzbarski’s Handbuch der Nordsemitischen Epigraphik , i. p. 4 ff, and on the 
origin of the Semitic alphabet, ibid., p. 173 ff., and Ephemeris (see the heading 
of § 1 a above), i. pp. 109 ff., 142, 261 ff., and his 1 Altsemitische Texte’, pt. i, 
Kanacinaische Inschriften (Moabite, Old-Hebrew, Phoenician, Punic), Giessen, 
1907.—On the origin and development of the Hebrew characters and the best 
tables of alphabets, see § 5 a, last note, and especially §50. 

VI 0. As regards the relative age of the Semitic languages, the oldest 
literary remains of them are to be found in the Assyrio-Babylonian 
(cuneiform) inscriptions, 1 with which are to be classed the earliest 
Hebrew fragments occurring in the old Testament (see § 2). 

The earliest non-Jewish Aramaic inscriptions known to us are that 
cf “IDT king of Hamath (early eighth cent. B.c.), on which see Noldeke, 
ZA. 1908, p. 376, and that found at Teima, in N. Arabia, in 1880, 
probably of the fifth cent. b. c., cf. E. Littmann in the Monist, xiv. 4 [and 
Cooke, op. cit. } p. 195]. The monuments of Kalammus of Sam’al, in the 
reign of Shalmanezer II, 859-829 b.c. (cf. A. Sanda, Die Aramiier , Lpz. 
1902, p. 26), and those found in 1888-1891 at Zenjirli in N. Syria, 
including the Hadad inscription of thirty-four lines (early eighth cent. 
b.c.) and the Panammu inscription (740 b. c.), are not in pure 
Aramaic. The Jewish-Aramaic writings begin about the time of 
Cyrus (cf. Ezr 6 3 ff ), specially important being the papyri from Assuan 
ed. by Sayce and Cowley, London, 1906 (and in a cheaper form by 
Staerk, Bonn, 1907), which are precisely dated from 471 to 411 b.c., 
and three others of 407 b.c. ed. by Sachau, Berlin, 1907. 

1 According to Hilprecht, The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylva>iia ) i. p. ii ff., the inscriptions found at Nippur embrace the 
period from about 4000 to 450 b.c. 
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Monuments of the Arabic branch first appear in the earliest 
centuries A. d. (Sabaean inscriptions, Ethiopic translation of the Bible 
in the fourth or fifth century, North-Arabic literature from the sixth 
century A. D.). 

It is, however, another question which of these languages has 
adhered longest and most faithfully to the original character of the 
Semitic, and which consequently represents to us the earliest phase 
of its development. For the more or less rapid transformation of the 
sounds and forms of a language, as spoken by nations and races, is 
dependent on causes quite distinct from the growth of a literature, 
and the organic structure of a language is often considerably impaired 
even before it has developed a literature, especially by early contact 
with people of a different language. Thus in the Semitic group, 
the Aramaic dialects exhibit the earliest and greatest decay, next 
to them the Hebrew-Canaanitish, and in its own way the Assyrian. 
Arabic, owing to the seclusion of the desert tribes, was the longest 
to retain the original fullness and purity of the sounds and forms 
of words. 1 Even here, however, there appeared, through the revolu¬ 
tionary influence of Islam, an ever-increasing decay, until Arabic 
at length reached the stage at which we find Hebrew in the Old 
Testament. 

Hence the phenomenon, that in its grammatical structure the ancient 11 
Hebrew agrees more with the modern than with the ancient Arabic, and 
that the latter, although it only appears as a written language at a later 
period, has yet in many respects preserved a more complete structure and 
a more original vowel system than the other Semitic languages, ef. NCldeke, 

* Das klassische Arabisch und die arabisclien Dialekte,’ in Beitrdge zur 
semitischen Sprachwissenschaft , p. i ff. It thus occupies amongst them a 
position similar to that which Sanskrit holds among the Indo-Germanic 
languages, or Gothic in the narrower circle of the Germanic. But even the 
toughest organism of a language often deteriorates, at least in single forms 
and derivatives, while on the contrary, in the midst of what is otherwise 
universal decay, there still remains here and there something original and 
archaic; and this is the case with the Semitic languages. 

Fuller proof of the above statements belongs to the comparative Grammar 
of the Semitic languages. It follows, however, from what has been said: (i) that 
the Hebrew language, as found in the sacred literatureof theJews,has,in respect 


1 Even now the language of some of the Bfedawi is much purer and more 
archaic than that of the town Arabs. It must, however, be admitted that 
the former exalted estimate of the primitiveness of Arabic has been moderated 
in many respects by the most recent school of Semitic philology. Much 
apparently original is to be regarded with Noldeke {Die semit. Spr ., p. 5 
[ -Encycl . Brit ., ed. 9, art. Semitic Languages, p. 642 J) only as a modification of 
the original. The assertion that the Arabs exhibit Semitic characteristics in 
their purest form, should, according to Nbldeke, be rather that ‘the in¬ 
habitants of the desert lands of Arabia, under the influence of the 
extraordinarily monotonous scenery and of a life continually the same amid 
continual change, have developed most exclusively some of the principal 
traits of the Semitic race 
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to its organic structure, already suffered more considerable losses than the 
Arabic, which appears much later on the historical horizon ; (2) that, not¬ 
withstanding this fact, we cannot at once and in all points concede priority 
to the latter; (3) that it is a mistake to consider with some that the Aramaic, 
on account of its simplicity (which is only due to the decay of its organic 
structure), is the oldest form of Semitic speech. 


§ 2 . Sketch of the History of the Hebrew Language. 

See Gesenius, Gesch. der heir. Sprache u. Schrift, Lpz. 1815, §§ 5-18 ; Th. 
Ntildeke’s art., 4 Sprache, hebraische,’ in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon , Bd. v, Lpz. 
1875; F. Buhl, ‘ Hebraische Sprache,’ in Hauck's Realencycl. fur prot. Theol. 
undKirche, vii (1899), p. 506 ff.; A. Cowley, * Hebrew Language and Literature,’ 
in the forthcoming ed. of the Encycl. Brit. ; W. R. Smith in the Encyd. Bibl ., 
ii. London, 1901, p. 1984 ff.; A. Lukyn Williams, ‘Hebrew/ in Hastings’ 
Diet, of the Bible , ii. p. 325 ff., Edinb. 1899. 

a 1. The name Hebrew Language usually denotes the language of the 
sacred writings of the Israelites which form the canon of the Old 
Testament. It is also called Ancient Hebrew in contradistinction to 
the New Hebrew of Jewish writings of the post-biblical period (§ 3 a). 
The name Hebrew language (JT , "Oy yA.c ocra'tx t£>v r E^ 3 pcucov^ ijSpoiioTL^ 

does not occur in the Old Testament itself. Instead of it we find in Is 
19 18 the term language of Canaan / and JV'BrP in the Jews' language 
2 K 18 26,28 (cf. Is 36 11 ' 13 ) Neh 13 24 . In the last-cited passage it already 
agrees with the later (post-exilic) usage, which gradually extended 
the name Jews , Jewish to the whole nation, as in Haggai, Nehemiah, 
and the book of Esther. 

1 ) The distinction between the names Hebrew (U' 12 ]) *E Ppatot) and Israelites 
is that the latter was rather a national name of honour, with 

also a religious significance, employed by the people themselves, while the 
former appears as the less significant name by which the nation was known 
amongst foreigners. Hence in the Old Testament Hebrews are only spoken 
of either when the name is employed by themselves as contrasted with 
foreigners (Gn 40 16 , Ex 2 6 f - 3 18 &c., Jon 1 9 ) or when it is put in the 
mouth of those who are not Israelites (Gn 39 14,17 4i 12 &c.) or, finally, 
when it is used in opposition to other nations (Gn 14 13 43 s2 , Ex 2 11 * 13 21 2 ). 
In 1 S 13 s ’ 7 and if 21 the text is clearly corrupt. In the Greek and 
Latin authors, as well as in Josephus, the name *E /ipaiot, Hebraei, 2 
&c., alone occurs. Of the many explanations of the gentilic ’HDV, the 
derivation from 12 )) a country on the other side with the derivative suffix 
(§ 8b hi) appears to be the only one philologically possible. The name 
accordingly denoted the Israelites as being those who inhabited the ‘ eber , i. e. 
the district on the other side of the Jordan (or according to others the 
Euphrates), and would therefore originally be only appropriate when used 
by the nations on this side of the Jordan or Euphrates. We must, then, 
suppose that after the crossing of the river in question it had been retained 
by the Abrahamidae as an old-established name, and within certain- limits 


1 That Hebrew in its present form was actually developed in Canaan 
appears from such facts as the use of yam (sea) for the west, negeb (properly dry- 
ness, afterwards as a proper name for the south of Palestine) for the south. 

2 The Graeco-Roman form of the name is not directly derived from the 
Hebrew ' 12 ]), but from the Palestinian Aramaic ' ebrdyd , 1 2 the Hebrew.’ 
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(see above) had become naturalized among them. In referring this name to 
the patronymic Eber, the Hebrew genealogists have assigned to it a much 
more comprehensive signification. For since in Gn io 21 (Nu 2+ 2i does not 
apply) Shem is called the father of all the children of Eber, and to the latter 
there also belonged according to Gn u 14ff - and io 26ff - Aramean and Arab 
races, the name, afterwards restricted in the form of the gentilic 'ibri 
exclusively to the Israelites, must have originally included a considerably 
larger group of countries and nations. The etymological significance of the 
name must in that case not be insisted upon. 1 

The term ifipaZori is first used, to denote the old Hebrew, in the prologue C 
to Jesus the son of Sirach (about 130 b. c.), and in the New Testament, Rv 
9 11 . On the other hand it serves in Jn 5 2 3 , 19 1317 perhaps also in 19 20 and 
Rv 16 16 to denote what was then the (Aramaic) vernacular of Palestine as 
opposed to the Greek. The meaning of the expression tftpa ts dia\(KTos in Acts 
21 40 , 22 2 , and 26 14 is doubtful (cf. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl.-Aram ., p. 19 f.). 
Josephus also uses the term Hebrew both of the old Hebrew and of the 
Aramaic vernacular of his time. 

The Hebrew language is first called the sacred language in the Jewish- 
Aramaic versions of the Old Testament, as being the language of the sacred 
books in opposition to the lingua profana, i. e. the Aramaic vulgar tongue. 

2. With the exception of the Old Testament (and apart from the d 
Phoenician inscriptions ; see below, f-h), only very few remains of 
old Hebrew or old Canaanitish literature have been preserved. Of 
the latter—(1) an inscription, unfortunately much injured, of thirty- 
four lines, which was found in the ancient territory of the tribe of 
Reuben, about twelve miles to the east of the Dead Sea, among the 
ruins of the city of Dibon (now Diban), inhabited in earlier times by 
the Gadites, afterwards by the Moabites. In it the Moabite king 
Mesa* (about 850 b.c.) recounts his battles with Israel (cf. 2 K 3 4 ff ), 
his buildings, and other matters. 2 Of old Hebrew : (2) an inscription 

1 We may also leave out of account the linguistically possible identification 

of the Tbriyyim with the Habiri who appear in the Tell-el Amarna letters 
(about 1400 b.c.) as freebooters and mercenaries in Palestine and its 
neighbourhood. 

3 This monument, unique of its kind, was first seen in August, 3868, on 
the spot, by the German missionary F. A. Klein. It was afterwards broken 
into pieces by the Arabs, so that only an incomplete copy of the inscription 
could be made. Most of the fragments are now in the Louvre in Paris. 
For the history of the discovery and for the earlier literature relating to the 
stone, see Lidzbarski, Nordsemitiscke Epigraphik , i. pp. 103 f., 415 f., and in 
the bibliography (under Me), p. 39 ff. The useful reproduction and trans¬ 
lation of the inscription by Smend and Socin (Freiburg in Baden, 1886) 
was afterwards revised and improved by Nordlander, Die Inschrift des 
Konigs Mesa von Moab, Lpz. 1896 ; by Socin and Holzinger, ‘Zur Mcsainschrift* 

( Berichte der K. Sdchsischen Gesell. d. Wiss ., Dec. 1897); and by Lidzbarski, 
‘Eine Nachprufung der Mesainschi ift ’ ( Ephemeris , i. 1, p. 1 ff. ; text in his 
Altsemitische Texte , pt. 1, Giessen, 1907) ; J. Hal6vy, Bevue Semitique , 1900, 
pp. 236 ff., 289 ff., 1901, p. 2 q 7 ff. ; M. J. Lagrange, Revue bibiique inter- 
nationale , 1901, p. 522 ff.; F. Pratorius in ZDMG. 1905, p. 33 ff., 1906, p. 402. 
Its genuineness was attacked by A. Lowy, Die Echtheit der Moabit. Inschr. im 
Louvre (Wien, 1903), and G. Jahn in Das Buck Daniel , Lpz. 1904, p. 122 ff. 
(also in ZDMG . 1905, p. 723 ff.), but without justification, as shown by 
E. KOnig in ZDMG. 1905, pp. 233 ff. and 743 ff. [Cf. also Driver, Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, Oxford, 1890, p. Ixxxv ff.; Cooke, op. cit., p. 1 ff.] 
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of six lines (probably of tbe eighth century B.c. 1 ) discovered in June, 
1880, iu the tunnel between the Virgin’s Spring and the Pool of 
Siloam at Jerusalem; (3) about forty engraved seal-stones, some of 
them pre-exilic but bearing little except proper names 2 ; (4) coins 
of the Maccabaean prince Simon (from ‘ the 2nd year of deliverance \ 
140 and 139 b.c.) and his successors, 3 and the coinage of the revolts 
in the times of Vespasian and Hadrian. 

e 3. In the whole series of the ancient Hebrew writings, as found in 
the Old Testament and also in non-biblical monuments (see above, d ), 
the language (to judge from its consonantal formation) remains, as 
regards its general character, and apait from slight changes in form 
and differences of style (see h to w ), at about the same stage of 
development. In this form, it may at an early time have been fixed 
as a literary language, and the fact that the books contained in the 
Old Testament were handed down as sacred writings, must have 
contributed to this constant uniformity. 

f To this old Hebrew, the language of the Canaanitish or Phoenician 4 * stocks 

J came the nearest of all the Semitic languages, as is evident partly from the 
many Canaanitish names of persons and places with a Hebrew form and 
meaning which occur in the Old Testament (e.g. IDD JV“)p, &c. ; 


1 Of this inscription—unfortunately not dated, but linguistically and palaeo- 
graphically very important—referring to the boring of the tunnel, a facsimile 
is given at the beginning of this grammar. See also Lidzbarski, Nordsemitische 
Epigraphik , i. 105, 163, 439 (bibliography, p. 56 ff.; facsimile, vol. ii, plate xxi, 
1); on the new drawing of it by Socin (ZDPV . xxii. p. 61 ff. and separately 
published at Freiburg i. B. 1899), see Lidzbarski, Ephemeris , i. 53 ff. and 310 f. 
(text in Altsemit. Texte , p. 9 f.). Against the view of A. Fischer (. ZDMG . 1902, 
p. 800 f.) that the six lines are the continuation of an inscription whicli 
was never executed, see Lidzbarski, Ephemeris , ii. 71. The inscription was 
removed in 1890, and broken into six or seven pieces in the process. It has 
since been well restored, and is now in the Imperial Museum at Constan¬ 
tinople. If, as can liai'dly be doubted, the name ri^ (i. e. emissio ) Is 8 6 
refers to the discharge of water from the Virgin’s Spring, through the tunnel 
(so Stade, Gesch. Isr. i. 594), then the latter, and consequently the inscrip¬ 
tion, was already in existence about 736 b. c. [Cf. Cooke, op. cit ., p. 15 ff.] 

2 M. A. Levy, Siegel u. Gemmen , <£c., Bresl. 1869, p. 33 ff. ; Stade, ZAW. 

1^897, p. 501 ff. (four old-Semitic seals published in 1896) ; Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch , i. 169 f. ; Ephemeris , i. 10 ff. ; W. Nowack, Lehrb. d. hebr. Archdol . 
(Freib. 1894), i. 262 f.; I. Benzinger, Hebr. Archdol . 2 (Tubingen, 1907), 
pp. 80, 225 ff., which includes the beautiful seal inscribed VEC’b 

from the castle-hill of Megiddo, found in 1904 ; [Cooke, p. 362]. 

3 De Saulcy, Kumismatique de la Terre Sainte, Par. 1874; M. A. Levy, Gesch. 
der jiid. Munzen , Breslau, 1862; Madden, The Coins of the Jews , Lond. 1881 ; 
Reinach, Les monnaies juives , Paris, 1888.—Cf. the literature in Schiirer’s 
Gesch. dcs jiid.Volkes im Zeitalter J. C. 3 , Lpz. 1901, i. p. 20 ff. ; [Cooke, p. *352 ff.]. 

4 V-V^r 1 i s the native name, common both to the Canaanitish tribes in 

Palestine and to those which dwelt at the foot of the Lebanon and on the 

Syrian coast, whom we call Phoenicians, while they called themselves JVJ 3 
on their coins. The people of Carthage also called themselves so. 
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on ‘Canaanite glosses’ 1 to Assyrian words in the cuneiform tablets of 
Tell-el-Amarna [about 1400 b.c.] cf. H. Winekler, ‘ Die Thontafeln von Tell- 
el-Amarna,’ in Keilinschr. Bibliothek, vol. v, Berlin, 1896 f. [transcription 
and translation]; J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln, Lpz. 1907 f. ; 

H. Zimmern, ZA. 1891, p. 154 ff. and KAT . 3 , p. 651 ff.), and partly from the 
numerous remains of the Phoenician and Punic languages. 

The latter we find in their peculiar writing (§ 1 k, l) in a great number of 
inscriptions and on coins, copies of which have been collected by Gesenius, 
Judas, Bourgade, Davis, de Vogu< 5 , Levy, P. Schroder, v. Maltzan, Euting, 
but especially in Part I of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum , Paris, 1881 ff. 
Among the inscriptions but few public documents are found, e. g. two lists 
of fees for sacrifices; by far the most are epitaphs or votive tablets. Of 
special importance is the inscription on the sarcophagus of King Esmunazar 
of Sidon, found in 1855, now in the Louvre; see the bibliography in 
Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigr., i. 23 ff.; on the inscription, i. 97 ff., 141 f., 
417, ii. plate iv, 2 ; [Cooke, p. 30 ff]. To these may be added isolated words 
in Greek and Latin authors, and the Punic texts in Plautus, Poenulus 5, 1-3 
(best treated by Gildemeister in Ritsclil’s edition of Plautus, Lips. 1884, 
tom. ii, fasc. 5). From the monuments we learn the native orthography, 
from the Greek and Latin transcriptions the pronunciation and vocalization ; 
the two together give a tolerably distinct idea of the language and its relation 
to Hebrew. 

Phoenician (Punic) words occurring in inscriptions are, e. g. God, g 
D“!K man, p son , H 2 daughter, king, * 13 y servant , JI"D priest , PDt sacrifice, 
bv 2 lord, KW sun, pfct land, C sea, pN stone, S)D 3 silver, b™ iron, oil , 
ny time, "'Dp grave, rQ¥D monument, DpO place, bed, all, one, 

two, three, four, five, six, ]} 2 & seven, ■TO ten, 

p ( = Hebr. IV H) to be, to hear, nnD to open, TU to vow, T« to bless , 

G?p 3 to seek, &c. Proper names : p¥ Sidon, IX Tyre, NJn Hanno, bv^m 
Hannibal, &c. See the complete vocabulary in Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigr., 
i. 204 ff. 

Variations from Hebrew in Phoenician orthography and inflection are, h 
e.g. the almost invariable omission of the vowel letters (§ 7 b), as f!3 for 1Y2 

house, for S^p voice, p}f for (VVS, DJH 3 for D'Orp priests, (in Plaut. 

alonim) gods ; tho fern., even in the absolute state, ending in D ( ath ) (§ 80 b) 
as well as K (0), the relative (Hebr. *“)j!?K), &c. The differences in pro¬ 
nunciation are more remarkable, especially in Punic, where the S was 
regularly pronounced as u, e. g. LDSb' sujet (judge), saliis (three), CH 

= head; i and e often as the obscure dull sound of y, e.g. ynmjnnu 
(occe eum), HK (JVN) yth; the y as 0, e.g. IpyD Mocar (cf. nijb LXX, 

Gn 2 2 24 Mo>x<i). See the collection of the grammatical peculiarities in 
Gesenius, Monumenta Phoenicia, p. 430 ff. ; Paul Schrbder, Die phoniz. Sprache, 
Halle, 1869; B. Stade, ‘Erneute Priifung des zwischen dem PhOnic. und 
Hebr. bestehenden Verwandtschaftsgrades,* in the Morgenland . Forschungen , 
Lpz. 1875, p. 169 ff. 

4 . As the Hebrew writing on monuments and coins mentioned l 
in d consists only of consonants, so also the writers of the Old 

1 Cf. inter alia: aparu , also haparu (Assyr. epru, ipru) = "IDy ; huUu — 'fy 
(with hard y; cf. § 6 c, and Assyr. Jmmn = pipy, hazzatu = Hip) ; iazkur — 
13 P, zuruhu = == rnpN, sahri = "iy&y, gate; batnu = i?? ’ belly; 

kilubi = yb 3 , net; sadwfc—p"l¥ (pp¥),&c. [Cf. B0hl,Dte Sprache d.Amarnabriefe, 
Lpz. 1909.] 
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Testament books used merely the consonant-signs (§ I k), and even 
now the written scrolls of the Law used in the synagogues must not, 
according to ancient custom, contain anything more. The present 
pronunciation of this consonantal text, its vocalization and accentua¬ 
tion, rest on the tradition of the Jewish schools, as it was finally fixed 
by the system of punctuation (§ 7 h) introduced by Jewish scholars 
about the seventh century a.d. ; cf. § 3 b. 

Jc An earlier stage in the development of the Canaanitish-Hebrew 
language, i.e. a form of it anterior to the written documents now 
extant, when it must have stood nearer to the common language of 
the united Semitic family, can still be discerned in its principal 
features:—(1) from many archaisms preserved in the traditional 
texts, especially in the names of persons and places dating from 
earlier times, as well as in isolated forms chiefly occurring in poetic 
style; (2) in general by an a 2>o$teriori conclusion from traditional 
forms, so far as according to the laws and analogies of phonetic 
change they clearly point to an older phase of the language ; and 
(3) by comparison with the kindred languages, especially Arabic, in 
which this earlier stage of the language has been frequently preserved 
even down to later times (§ 1 m, n). In numerous instances in 
examining linguistic phenomena, the same—and consequently so much 
the more certain—result is attained by each of these three methods. 

Although the systematic investigation of the linguistic development in¬ 
dicated above belongs to comparative Semitic philology, it is nevertheless 
indispensable for the scientific treatment of Hebrew to refer to the ground- 
forms 1 so far as they can be ascertained and to compare the corresponding 
forms in Arabic. Even elementary grammar which treats of the forms of the 
language occurring in the Old Testament frequently requires, for their 
explanation, a reference to these ground-forms. 

I 6. Even in the language of the Old Testament, notwithstanding 
its general uniformity, there is noticeable a certain progress from 
an earlier to a later stage. Two periods, though with some 

reservations, may be distinguished: the first, down to the end of the 
Babylonian exile; and the second , after the exile. 

m To the former belongs, apart from isolated traces of a later 
revision, the larger half of the Old Testament books, viz. (a) of the 
prose and historical writings, a large part of the Pentateuch and 
of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings; ( b) of the poetical, perhaps 


1 Whether these can be described simply as ‘primitive Semitic’ is a 
question which may be left undecided here. 
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a part of the Psalms and Proverbs; (c) the writings of the earlier 
prophets (apart from various later additions) in the following chrono¬ 
logical order: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah I, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah (?), Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah II (ch. 40-55). 

The beginning of this period, and consequently of Hebrew literature 71 
generally, is undoubtedly to be placed as early as the time of Moses, although 
the Peutateuch in its present form, in which very different strata may be 
still clearly recognized, is to be regarded as a gradual production of the 
centuries after Moses. Certain linguistic peculiarities of the Pentateuch, 
which it was once customary to regard as archaisms, such as the epicene 
use of boy , youth , for rfiyj girl , and Kin for KM, are merely to be attributed 

to a later redactor ; cf. § 17 c. 

The linguistic character of the various strata of the Pentateuch has been 0 
examined by Ryssel,Pe Elohistae Pentateuchici sermone , Lpz. 1878; KOnig, De 
criticae sacrae argumento e linguae legibus repetito , Lpz. 1879 (analysis of Gn 1-11); 

F. Giesebrecht, *Der Sprachgebr. des hexateuchischen Elohisten,' in ZAW 
1881, p. 177 ff., partly modified by Driver in the Journal of Philology , vol. xi. 
p. 201 ff. ; Krautlein, Pie sprachl. Verschiedenheiten in den Hexateuchquellen , Lpz. 
1908.—Abundant matter is afforded also by Holzinger, Einleitung in den 
Hexateuch , Freib. 1893; Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament 8 , 
Edinburgh, 1908; Strack, Einleitung ins A. T. 6 , Munich, 1906; KOnig, 
Einleitung in das A. T. y Bonn, 1893. 

0. Even in the writings of this first period, which embraces p 
about 600 years, we meet, as might be expected, with considerable 
differences in linguistic form and style, which are due partly to 
differences in the time and place of composition, and partly to the 
individuality and talent of the authors. Thus Isaiah, for example, 
writes quite differently from the later Jeremiah, but also differently 
from his contemporary Micah. Amongst the historical books of 
this period, the texts borrowed from earlier sources have a linguistic 
colouring perceptibly different from those derived from later sources, 
or passages which belong to the latest redactor himself. Yet the 
structure of the language, and, apart from isolated cases, even 
the vocabulary and phraseology, are on the whole the same, especially 
in the prose books. 

But the poetic language is in many ways distinguished from Q 
prose, not only by a rhythm due to more strictly balanced (parallel) 
members and definite metres (see r), but also by peculiar words 
and meanings y inflexions and syntactical constructions which it uses 
in addition to those usual in prose. This distinction, however, does 
not go far as, for example, in Greek. Many of these poetic pecu¬ 
liarities occur in the kindred languages, especially in Aramaic, as 
the ordinary modes of expression, and probably are to be regained 
largely as archaisms which poetry retained. Some perhaps, also, are 
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embellishments which the Hebrew poets who knew Aramaic adopted 
into their language. 1 

The prophets, at least the earlier, in language and rhythm are to 
be regarded almost entirely as poets, except that with them the 
sentences are often more extended, and the parallelism is less regular 
and balanced than is the case with the poets properly so called. The 
language of the later prophets, on the contrary, approaches nearer 
to prose. 


f On the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, see besides the Commentaries on the 
poetical books and Introductions to the O.T., J. Ley, Grundzuge des Rhythmus , 
<fc., Halle, 1875; Leitfaden der Metrik der hebr. Poesie, Halle, 1887; 1 Die metr. 
Beschaffenheit des B. Hiob,’ in Theol. Stud. u. Krit ., 1895, iv, 1897, i; Grimme ; 
* Abriss der bibl.-hebr. Metrik,’ ZDMG. 1896, p. 529 ft., 1897, p. 683 ff. ; 
Psalmenprobleme, &c., Freiburg (Switzerland), 1902 (on which see Beer in 
ThLZ. 1903, no. 11); 1 Gedanken fiber hebr. Metrik,’ in Altschuler’s Viertel - 
jahrschrift, i (1903), 1 ff. ; Dfiller, Rhythmus , Metrik u. Strophik in d. bibl.-hebr. 
Poesie , Paderborn, 1899; Schloegl, De re metrica veterum Hebraeorum disputatio, 
Yindobonae, 1899 (on the same lines as Grimme) ; but especially Ed. Sievers, 
Metrische Studien : i Studien zur hebr. Metrik, pt. I Untersuchungen , pt. 2 Textproben , 
Lpz. 1901 : ii Die hebr. Genesis , 1 Texte, 2 Zur Quellenscheidung u. Textkritik , Lpz. 
1904 f. : iii Samuel , Lpz. 1907 ; Amos metrisch bearbeitet (with H. Guthe), Lpz. 
1907; and his Alttest. Miszellen (1 Is 24-27, 2 Jona, 3 Deutero-Zechariah, 
4 Malachi, 5 Hosea, 6 Joel, 7 Obadiah, 8 Zephaniah, 9 Haggai, 10 Micah), 
Lpz. 1904-7.—As a guide to Sievers’ system (with some criticism of his 
principles see Baumann, 1 Die Metrik u. das A.T./ in the Theol. Rundschau , viii 
(1905), 41 ff.; \V. H. Cobb, A criticism 0/systems of Hebreio Metre , Oxford, 1905 ; 
Cornill, Einleitung ins A. T. 5 , Tubingen, 1905, p.. 11 ff. ; Kothstein, Zeitschr. 
fur d. ev . Rel.-TJnterricht , 1907, p. 188 ff. and his Grundzuge des hebr. Rhythmus , 
Lpz. 1909 (also separately Psalmentexte u. der Text des Hohen Liedes, Lpz. 1909) ; 
W. R. Arnold, ‘The rhythms of the ancient Heb.,’ in 0 . T. and Semitic Studies 
in memory of W. R. Harper , i. 165 ff., Chicago, 1907, according to whom the 
number of syllables between the beats is only limited by the physiological 
possibilities of phonetics ; C. v. Orelli, ‘ Zur Metrik der alttest. Propheten- 
schriften,’ in his Kommentar zu den kl. Propheten 3 , p. 236 ff., Munich, 1908.— 
In full agreement with Sievers is Baethgen, Psalmen 3 , p. xxvi ff., Gfittingen, 
1904. [Cf. Budde in DB. iv. 3 ff.; Duhm in EB. iii. 3793 ff.] 

Of all views of this matter, the only one generally accepted as sound was 
at first Ley's and Budde’s discovery of the Qina- or Lamentation-Verse ( ZAW . 
1882, 5ff ; 1891, 234 ff ; 1892, 31 ff.). On their predecessors, Lowth, de 
Wette, Ewald, see Lfihr, Klagelied a , p. 9. This verse, called by Duhm ‘ long 
verse’, by Sievers simply ‘ five-syllabled 1 (Funfer), consists of two members, 
the second at least one beat shorter than the other. That a regular repetition 
of an equal number of syllables in arsis and thesis was observed by other 
poets, had been established by Ley, Duhm, Gunkel, Grimme, and others, 
especially Zimmern, who cites a Babylonian hymn in which the members 
are actually marked {ZA. x. 1 ff., xii. 382 ff.; cf. also Delitzsch, Das babyl. 
Weltschopfungsepos, Lpz. 1896, pp. 60 ff.). Recently, however, E. Sievers, the 
recognized authority on metre in other branches of literature, has indicated, 
in the works mentioned above, a number of fresh facts and views, which 
have frequently been confirmed by the conclusions of Ley and others. The 
most important are as follows :— 

Hebrew poetry, as distinguished from the quantitative Classical and Arabic 


1 That already in Isaiah’s time (second half of the eighth century b. c.) 
educated Hebrews, or at least officers of state, understood Aramaic, while 
the common people in Jerusalem did not, is evident from 2 K iS V6 (Is 36 11 ). 
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and the syllabic Syriac verse, is accentual. The number of unstressed 
syllables between the beats {ictus) is, however, not arbitrary, but the scheme 
of the verse is based on an irregular anapaest which may undergo rhythmical 
modifications (e. g. resolving the ictus into two syllables, or lengthening the 
arsis so as to give a double accent) and contraction, e. g. of the first two 
syllables. The foot always concludes with the ictus, so that toneless endings, 
due to change of pronunciation or corruption of the text, are to be dis¬ 
regarded, although as a rule the ictus coincides with the Hebrew word- 
accent. The metrical scheme consists of combinations of feet in series (of 2, 

3 or 4), and of these again in periods —double threes, very frequently, double 
fours in narrative, fives in Lamentations (see above) and very often else¬ 
where, and sevens. Sievers regards the last two metres as catalectic double 
threes and fours. Connected sections do not always maintain the same 
metre throughout, but often exhibit a mixture of metres. 

It can no longer be doubted that in the analysis of purely poetical 
passages, this system often finds ready confirmation and leads to textual and 
literary results, such as the elimination of glosses. There are, however, 
various difficulties in carrying out the scheme consistently and extending it 
to the prophetical writings and still more to narrative : (1) not infrequently 
the required number of feet is only obtained by sacrificing the clearly 
marked parallelism, or the grammatical connexion (e. g. of the construct 
state with its genitive), and sometimes even by means of doubtful emenda¬ 
tions ; (2) the whole system assumes a correct transmission of the text and 
its pronunciation, for neither of which is there the least guarantee. To sum 
up, our conclusion at present is that for poetry proper some assured and 
final results have been already obtained, and others may be expected, 
from the principles laid down by Sievers, although, considering the way in 
which the text has been transmitted, a faitltless arrangement of metres can¬ 
not be expected. Convincing proof of the consistent use of the same metrical 
schemes in the prophets, and a fortiori in narrative, can hardly be brought 
forward. 

The great work of D. H. Muller, Die Propheten in ihrer urspningl. Form (2 vols., 
Vienna, 1896 ; cf. his Strophenbau u. Responsion , ibid. 1898, and Komposition u. 
Strophenbau, ibid. 1907), is a study of the most important monuments of 
early Semitic poetry from the point of view of strophic structure and the 
use of the refrain, i. e. the repetition of the same or similar phrases or w r ords 
in corresponding positions in different strophes. 

The arrangement of certain poetical passages in verse-form required by 
early scribal rules (Ex 15 1 " 19 ; Dt 32 1-43 ; Ju 5; 1 S 2 1-10 ; 2 S 22, 23 1-7 ; 

18, 136; Pr. 31 10-31 ; 1 Ch 16 8-36 : cf. also Jo 12 9-24 ; Ec 3 2-8 ; Est 9 7-10 ) has 
nothing to do with the question of metre in the above sense. 

Words are used in poetry, for which others are customary in prose, e. g. y 
tnJK wian = D* 7 K; mN path = THI; Hk> word = W : Pin to see = n*n : nnx 

v: T T - • V V T « T T T T T T T T 

to come = 3. 

To the poetic meanings of words belongs the use of certain poetic epithets as 
substantives; thus, for example, *V3K (only in constr. st. ~i'3^) the strong one 
for God ; "V 3 K the strong one for bull , horse; rmS alba for luna; enemy for 

Of word-forms, we may note, e. g. the longer forms of prepositions of place 
(§ 103 n) \by = ^>y, '!?£=!>«, HV=' 15 ?; the endings 1 in the noun (§ 90); 

the pronominal suffixes 1 D_L for D_ } D__ (§ 58) ; the plural 

ending p__ for D'__ (§ 87 e). To the syntax belongs the far more sparing 
use of the article, of the relative pronoun, of the accusative particle J"1N ; the 
construct state even before prepositions ; the shortened imperfect with the 
same meaning as the ordinary form (§109 i) ; the wider governing power of 
prepositions ; and in general a forcible brevity of expression. 
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t 7 , The second period of the Hebrew language and literature, 
after the return from the exile until the Maccabees (about 160 b.c.), 
is chiefly distinguished by a constantly closer approximation of the 
language to the kindred western Aramaic dialect. This is due to the 
influence of the Aramaeans, who lived in close contact with the recent 
and thinly-populated colony in Jerusalem, and whose dialect was 
already of importance as being the official language of the western 
half of the Persian empire. Nevertheless the supplanting of Hebrew 
by Aramaic proceeded only very gradually. Writings intended for 
popular use, such as the Hebrew original of Jesus the son of Sirach 
and the book of Daniel, not only show that Hebrew about 170 B.c. 
was still in use as a literary language, but also that it was still at 
least understood by the people. 1 When it had finally ceased to exist 
as a living language, it was still preserved as the language of the 
Schools —not to mention the numerous Hebraisms introduced into the 
Aramaic spoken by the Jews. 

For particulars, see Kautzsch, Gramm . des Bibl.-Aram ., pp. 1-6. We may 
conveniently regard the relation of the languages which co-existed in this 
later period as similar to that of the High and Low German in North 
Germany, or to that of the High German and the common dialects in the 
south and in Switzerland. Even amongst the more educated, the common 
dialect prevails orally, whilst the High German serves essentially as the 
literary and cultured language, and is at least understood by all classes 
of the people. Wholly untenable is the notion, based on an erroneous 
interpretation of Neh 8 8 , that the Jews immediately after the exile had com¬ 
pletely forgotten the Hebrew language, and therefore needed a translation 
of the Holy Scriptures. 


U The Old Testament writings belonging to this second period, in 
all of which the Aramaic colouring appears in various degrees, are : 
certain parts of the Pentateuch and of Joshua, Ruth, the books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Chronicles, Esther; the prophetical books of Haggai, 
Zechariah, Isaiah 111(56—66), Malachi, Joel, Jonah, Daniel; of the poet¬ 
ical books, a large part of Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, 
and most of the Psalms. As literary compositions, these books are some¬ 
times far inferior to those of the first period, although work was still 
produced which in purity of language and aesthetic value falls little 
short of the writings of the golden age. 

V Later words (Aramaisms) are, e. g. HjnK declaration , D 3 N* compel , son, 

T 3 chalky fOT = n)J time, F|j^t raise up, TDIl Pi. reproach , Pi. roof over y 


1 The extensive use of Hebrew in the popular religious literature which 
is partly preserved to us in the Midrasim, the Misna, and the Liturgy, 
indicates, moreover, that Hebrew was widely understood much later than 
this. Cf. M. H. Segal, ‘ MLsnaic Hebrew and its relations to Biblical Hebrew 
and Aramaic,’ in J. Q. B., 1908, p. 647 ff. (also separately). 
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nytt stray , P|| rocfc, "J^JD arfw'se, = end, = fake, = break, 
N}fr be many , rule, e ii?n=r»? be strong .—Later meayxings are, e.g. 

"lQNt (to say) to command ; Hjy (to answer) to begin speaking.—Orthographical 
and grammatical peculiarities are, the frequent scriptio plena of i and 
e. g. 1 (elsewhere TH), even Knip for KHp ? 3 ^"l for ; the interchange 
of H_ and N_final; the more frequent use of substantives in |_ f 

&c. Cf. Dav. Strauss, Sprachl. Studien zu d. hebr. Sirach/ragmenten , Zurich, 1900, 
p. 19 ff.; for the Psalms Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter , p. 461 ff., and especially 
Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p.276 ff. ; in general, Kautzsch, Die Aramaismen 
im A. T. (i, Lexikal. Teil), Halle, 1902. 

But all the peculiarities of these later writers are not Aramaisms. Several 
do not occur in Aramaic and must have belonged at an earlier period to 
the Hebrew vernacular, especially it would seem in northern Palestine. 
There certain parts of Judges, amongst others, may have originated, as is 
indicated, e.g. by •£?, a common form in Phoenician (as well as KW), for 
1 ^ 5 $ (§ 36), which afterwards recurs in Jonah, Lamentations, the Song of 
Songs, the later Psalms, and Ecclesiastes. 

Hem. 1. Of dialectical varieties in the old Hebrew language, only one W 
express mention occurs in the 0 . T. (Ju 12 6 ), according to which the 
Epliraimites in certain cases pronounced the V) as D. (Cf. Marquart in 
ZAW. 1888, p. 151 ff.) Whether in Neh 13 24 by the speech of Ashdod a Hebrew, 
or a (wholly different) Philistine dialect is intended, cannot be determined. 

On the other hand, many peculiarities in the North Palestinian books 
(Judges and Hosea) are probably to be regarded as differences in dialect, 
and so also some anomalies in the Moabite inscription of Mesa' (see above, d). 

On later developments see L. Metman, Die hebr. Sprache, ihre Geschichte u. 
lexikal. Entwickelung seit Abschluss des Kanons u. ihr Bau in d. Gegenicart , 
Jerusalem, 1906. 

2. It is evident that, in the extant remains of old Hebrew literature, 2 * * * the 
entire store of the ancient language is not preserved. The canonical books 
of the Old Testament formed certainly only a fraction of the whole Hebrew 
national literature. 

§ 3 . Grammatical Treatment of the Hebrew Language. 

Gesenius, Gesch. derhebr. Sprache , §§ 19-39 ; Oehler’s article, ‘Hebr. SpracheJ 
in Schmid's Encykl. des ges. Erziehungs- u. Unterrichtswesens , vol. iii. p. 346 ff. 

(in the 2nd ed. revised by Nestle, p. 314 ff.). Cf. also the literature cited 
above in the headings of §§ 1 and 2 ; also Bdttcher, Lehrb. der hebr. Sp>\, i. Lpz. 

1866, p. 30 ff. ; L. Geiger, Das Studiam der Hebr. Spr. in Deutschl. vom Ende des 
XV. bis zur Mitte des XVI. Jahrh., Breslau, 1870 ; B. Pick, ‘The Study of the 
Hebrew Language among Jews and Christians/ in Bibliotheca Sacra , 1884, 
p. 450 ff., and 1885, p. 470 ff. ; W. Bacher, article ‘Grammar’ in the Jew . 
Encyclopaedia , vol. vi, Now York and London, 1904. Cf. also the note on d. 

1. At the time when the old Hebrew language was gradually a 
becoming extinct, and the formation of the O. T. canon was 

1 TVH in the Minor Prophets throughout (Ho 3 s , &c.) is due merely to 
a caprice of the Masoretes. 

2 According to the calculation of the Dutch scholar Leusden, the 0 . T. 

contains 5,642 different Hebrew and Aramaic words; according to rabbinical 
calculations, 79,856 altogether in the Pentateuch. Cf. also E. Nestle, ZAW. 

1906, p. 283 ; H. Strack, ZAW. 1907, p. 69 ff.; Blau, ‘ Neue masoret. Studien, 1 

in JQR. xvi. 357 ff., treats of the number of letters and words, and the ve se- 

division in the 0 . T. 
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approaching completion, the Jews began to explain and critically 
revise their sacred text, and sometimes to translate it into the 
vernacular languages which in various countries had become current 
among them. The oldest translation is the Greek of the Seventy 
(more correctly Seventy-two) Interpreters (LXX), which was begun 
with the Pentateuch at Alexandria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, but 
only completed later. It was the work of various authors, some of 
whom had a living knowledge of the original, and was intended for 
the use of Greek-speaking Jews, especially in Alexandria. Somewhat 
later the Aramaic translations, or Targums (D'DWri i. e. interpreta¬ 
tions), were formed by successive recensions made in Palestine and 
Babylonia. The explanations , derived in part from alleged tradition, 
refer almost exclusively to civil and ritual law and dogmatic theology, 
and are no more scientific in character than much of the textual 
tradition of that period. Both kinds of tradition are preserved 
in the Talmud , the first part of which, the Misna , was finally brought 
to its present form towards the end of the second century; of the 
remainder, the Gemdra , one recension (the Jerusalem or Palestinian 
Gem.) about the middle of the fourth century, the other (the Babylo¬ 
nian Gem.) about the middle of the sixth century a.d. The Mi§na 
forms the beginning of the New-Hebrew literature; the language of 
the Gemaras is for the most part Aramaic. 
b 2 . To the interval between the completion of the Talmud and 
the earliest grammatical writers, belong mainly the vocalization and 
accentuation of the hitherto unpointed text of the 0 . T., according to 
the pronunciation traditional in the Synagogues and Schools (§ 7 h, i), 
as well as the greater part of the collection of critical notes whicli 
bears the name of Masora (rniDD traditio t l ). 1 From this the text 
which has since been transmitted with rigid uniformity by the MSS., 


1 On the name Masora (or Massora, as e. g. E. Kdnig, Einleitung in das A. T., 
p. 38 ff.; Lehrgeb. d. hebr. Sprache , ii. 358 ff.), and the great difficulty of satis¬ 
factorily explaining it, cf. De Lagarde, Mitteilungen, i. 91 ff. W. Bacher’s 
derivation of the expression (in JQR. 1891, p. 785 ff. ; so also C. Levias in 
the Hebrew Union College Annual, Cincinnati, 1904, p. 147 ff.) from Ez 20 37 
(JTHBn mbO; HIDE, i. e. iYJDVp, being an equally legitimate form) is 
rightly rejected by Konig, 1 . c. The correctness of the form iTJDD (by the 
side of the equally well-attested form JT)b 50 ) does not seem to us to he 
invalidated by his arguments, nor by Blau’s proposal to read rnjDtp (JQR. xii. 
241). The remark of Levias (l.c.) deserves notice, that with the earlier Masoretes 
miD» is equivalent to orthography, i. e. plene- and defective writing, and only 
later came to mean traditio. —G. Wildboer, in ZAW. 1909, p. 74, contends 
that as HDD to hand on is not found in the O.T., it must be a late denomina¬ 
tive in this sense. 
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and is still the received text of the O.T., has obtained the name of the 
Masoretic Text. 

E. F. K. Rosenmiiller already ( Handbueh fur cl. Liter, der bibl. Kritik u. C 
Exegese , 1797, i. 247; Vorrede zur StereotypeAusg. des A. T., Lpz. 1834) main¬ 
tained that our 0 . T. text was derived from Codices belonging to a single 
recension. J. G. Sommer (cf. Cornill, ZAW. 1892, p. 309), Olshausen (since 
1S53), and especially De Lagarde ( Proverbim , 1863, p. 1 ff.), have even made it 
probable that the original Masoretic text was derived from a single standard 
manuscript. Cf., however, E. Kbnig in Ztschr. f. kirchl. TFiss., 1887, p. 279 f., 
and especially his Einleitung ins A. T., p. 8S ff. Moreover a great many facts, 
which will be noticed in their proper places, indicate that the Masora itself is 
by no means uniform but shows clear traces of different schools and opinions ; 
cf. H. Strack in Se7nitic Studies in memory of. . . Kohut , Berlin, 1897, p. 563 ff. 
An excellent foundation for the history of the Masora and the settlement of 
the masoretic tradition was laid by Joh. Buxtorf in his Tiberias seu Cominen- 
tarius Masorethicus , first published at Basel in 1620 as an appendix to the 
Rabbinical Bible of 1618 f. For more recent work see Geiger, Jiidische Ztschr., 
iii. 78 ff., followed by Harris in JQR. i. 128 ff, 243 ff.; S. Frensdorff, Ochla 
W'ochla, Hanover, 1864; and his Massor. Worterb., part i, Hanover and Lpz. 
1876 ; and Ch. D. Ginsburg, The Massora compiled from Manuscripts , Ac., 3 vols., 
Lond. 1880 ff., and Introduction to the Massoretico-critical edition of the Hebr. Bible , 
Lond. 1897 (his text, reprinted from that of Jacob b. Ilayyim [Venice, 1524-5] 
with variants from MSS. and the earliest editions, was published in 2 vols. 
at London in 1894, 2nd ed. 1906; a revised edition is in progress); H. 
Hyvernat, *La langue et le langage de la Massore * (as a mixture of New- 
Hebrew and Aramaic), in the Revue biblique , Oct. 1903, p. 529 ff. and B: 1 Lexique 
massor 4 tique,’ ibid., Oct. 1904, p. 521 ff., 1905, p. 481 ff., and p. 513 ff. In the 
use of the Massora for the critical construction of the Text, useful work has 
been done especially by S. Baer, in the editions of the several books (only 
Exod.-Deut. have still to appear), edited from 1869 conjointly with Fr. 
Delitzsch, and since 1891 by Baer alone. Cf. also § 7 h. 

The various readings of the Q e re (see § 17) form one of the oldest and most 
important parts of the Masora. The punctuation of the Text, however, is not 
to be confounded with the compilation of the Masora. The former was 
settled at an earlier period, and is the result of a much more exhaustive labour 
than the Masora, which was not completed till a considerably later time. 

3 . It was not until about the beginning of the tenth century that (l 
the Jews, following the example of the Arabs, began their grammatical 
compilations. Of the numerous grammatical and lexicographical 
works of R.Sa'adj'a, 1 beyond fragments in the commentary on the Sepher 
Yesira (ed. Mayer-Lambert, pp. 42, 47, 75, &c.), only the explanation 
in Arabic of the seventy (more correctly ninety) hapax legomena in 
the 0 . T. has been preserved. Written likewise in Arabic, but fre¬ 
quently translated into Hebrew, were the still extant works of the 
grammarians R. Yehuda Hayyug (also called Abu Zakarya Yahya, about 
the year 1000) and R. Yona (Abu ’l-Walid Merwan ibn Ganah, about 
1030). By the aid of these earlier labours, Abraham ben Ezra (com¬ 
monly called Aben Ezra, ob. 1167) and R. David Qimhi (ob. c. 1235) 
especially gained a classical reputation by their Hebrew grammatical 
writings. 


1 On his independent attitude towards the Masoretic punctuation, set- 
Delitzsch, Comm . zu den Psalmen 4 , p. 39. 
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From these earliest grammarians are derived many principles of arrange¬ 
ment and technical terms, some of which are still retained, e. g. the naming 
of the conjugations and weak vexbs according to the paradigm of ^D, certain 
roces memoriales , as and the like, 1 

C 4 . The father of Hebrew philology among Christians was John 
.Reuchlin (ob. 1522), 2 3 * * * * to whom Greek literature also is so much 
indebted. Like the grammarians who succeeded him, till the time 
of John Buxtorf the elder (ob. 1629), he still adhered almost entirely 
to Jewish tradition. From the middle of the seventeenth century the 
field of investigation gradually widened, and the study of the kindred 
languages, chiefly through the leaders of the Dutch school, Albert 
Scbultens (ob. 1750) and N. W. Schroder (ob. 1798), became of 
fruitful service to Hebrew grammar. 

f 5 . In the nineteenth century 8 the advances in Hebrew philology 
are especially connected with the names of W. Gesenius (born at 
Nordhauaen, Feb. 3, 1786; from the year 1810 Professor at Halle, 
where he died Oct. 23, 1842), who above all things aimed at the 
comprehensive observation and lucid presentation of the actually 
occurring linguistic phenomena ; H. Ewald (ob. 1875, at Gottingen ; 
Krit. Gramm, der Hebr. Spr., Lpz. 1827; Ausfiihrl. Lehrb . d . hebr. 
Spr., 8tli ed., Gott. 1870), who chiefly aimed at referring linguistic 
forms to general laws and rationally explaining the latter; J. Olshausen 
(ob. 1882, at Berlin; Lehrb. der hebr. Sjirache, Brunswick, 1861) 
who attempted a consistent explanation of the existing condition of 
the language, from the presupposed primitive Semitic forms, preserved 
according to him notably in old Arabic. F. Bottcher {Ausfiihrl. 
Lehrb. d. hebr. Spr. ed. by F.Miihlau, 2 vols., Lpz. 1866-8) endeavoured 
to present an exhaustive synopsis of the linguistic phenomena, as 
well as to give an explanation of them from the sphere of Hebrew 


1 On the oldest Hebrew grammarians, see Strack and Siegfried, Lehrb. d. 
neuhebr. Spr. u. Liter., Carlsr. 1884, p. 107 ff., and the prefaces to the Hebrew 
Lexicons of Gesenius and Fiirst; Berliner, Beitrcige zur hebr. Gramm, im Talmud 
u. Midrasih , Berlin, 1879; Baer and Strack, Die Dikduke ha-l e amim des Ahron 
ben Moscheh ben Ascher u. andere alte grammatisch-massorethische Lehrstiicke , Lpz. 

1879, and P. Kahle's criticisms in ZDMG. lv. 170, n. 2 ; Ewald and Dukes, 
Beitrdge z. Gesch. der dltesten Auslegung u. Spracherkldrung des A. T., Stuttg. 1844, 

3 vols. ; Hupfeld, De rei grammaticae apud Judaeos initiis antiquissimisque scri- 
ptoribus, Hal. 1846 ; W. Baclier, ‘Die Anfange der hebr. Gr.,* in ZDMG. 1S95, 

1 if. and 335 if. ; and Die hebr . Sprachiuissenscha/t vom 10. bis zum 16. Jahrh 
Trier, 1892. 

3 A strong impulse was naturally given to these studies by the introduction 

of printing—the Psalter in 1477, the Bologna Pentateuch in 14S2, the Soncino 

O. T. complete in 1488: see the description of the twenty-four earliest 
editions (down to 1528) in Ginsburg’s Introduction , p. 779 ff. 

3 Of the literature or the subject down to the year 1850, see a tolerably 
full account in Steinschneider’s Bibliogr. Handb.f. hebr. Sprachkunde , Lpz. 1859. 
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alone. B. Stade, on the other hand (Lehrb. der hebr. Gr. y pt. i. Lpz. 
1879), adopted a strictly scientific method in endeavouring to reduce 
the systems of Evvald and Olshausen to a more fundamental unity. 

E. Konig 1 in his very thorough researches into the phonology and 
accidence starts generally from the position readied by the early 
Jewish grammarians (in his second part * with comparative reference 
to the Semitic languages in general *) and instead of adopting the usual 
dogmatic method, takes pains to re-open the discussion of disputed 
grammatical questions. The syntax Kbnig has * endeavoured to treat 
in several respects in such a way as to show its affinity to the common 
Semitic syntax’.—Among the works of Jewish scholars, special atten¬ 
tion may be called to the grammar by S. D. Luzzatto written in 
Italian (Padua, 1853-69). 

The chief requirements for one who is treating the grammar of 
an ancient language are—(1) that he should observe as fully and 
accurately as possible the existing linguistic phenomena and describe 
them, after showing their organic connexion (the empirical and 
historico-critical element); (2) that he should try to explain these 
facts, partly by comparing them with one another and by the analogy 
of the sister languages, partly from the general laws of philology 
(the logical element). 

Such observation has more and more led to the belief that the g 
original text of the 0 . T. has suffered to a much greater extent than 
former scholars were inclined to admit, in spite of the number of 
variants in parallel passages : Is 2 2flr, = Mi Is 36-39 = 2 K 18 13 - 
20 19 , Jer 52 = 2 K 24 18 -25 30 , 2 S 22 —^ 18, yp- 14=-^ 53s ^4o 14ff = 
yp 70, yfs io 8 = yp- 57 s ff ' and 6o 7fl \ Cf. also the parallels between the 
Chronicles and the older historical books, and F. Yodel, Die konsonant. 
Varianten in den doppelt iiberlief poet. Stiicken d. masoret . Textes, 
Lpz. 1905. As to the extent and causes of the corruption of the 
Masoretic text, the newly discovered fragments of the Hebrew 
Ecclesiasticus are very instructive; cf. Smend, Gdtt. gel. Anz 1906, 

p- 763- 

The causes of unintentional corruption in the great majority of 
cases are :—Interchange of similar letters, which has sometimes taken 
place in the early ‘ Phoenician ’ writing; transposition or omission of 


1 Historisch-krit. Lehrgeb. der hebr. Sprache mit steter Beziehung axif Qimchi und 
die anderen Autoritdlen: I, * Lehre von der Schrift, der Aussprache, deni Pron. 
u. demVerbum,’ Lpz. 1881 ; II. 1, ‘ Abschluss der speziellen Formenlehre u. 
generelle Formenl., 7 1895; ii. 2, * Histori&ch-kompar. Syntax d. hebr. Spr.,’ 
1897. 
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single letters, words, or even whole sentences, which are then often 
added in the margin and thence brought back into the text in the 
wrong place; such omission is generally due to homoioteleuton (cf. 
Ginsburg, Intrcd., p. i 71 ff.), i. e. the scribe's eye wanders from the 
place to a subsequent word of the same or similar form. Other 
causes are dittography, i.e. erroneous repetition of letters, words, 
and even sentences ; its opposite, haplography; and lastly wrong 
division of words (cf. Ginsburg, Introd ., p. 158 ff.), since at a certain 
period in the transmission of the text the words were not separated. 1 — 
Intentional changes are due to corrections for the sake of decency or 
of dogma, and to the insertion of glosses, some of them very early. 

Advance in grammar is therefore closely dependent on progress 
in textual criticism. The systematic pursuit of the latter has only 
begun in recent years: cf. especially Doorninck on Ju 1-16, Leid. 
1879; Wellhausen, Text der Bb. Sam., Gott. 1871 ; Cornili, Ezechiel, 
Lpz. 1886 ; Klostermann, Bb. Sam. u. d. Kon Nordl. 1887 ; Driver, 
Notes on the llebr. text of the Books of Sam., Oxf. 1890; Kloster¬ 
mann, Deuterojesaja, Munich, 1893 ; Oort, Textus hebr. emendationes, 
Lugd. 1900; Burney on Kings, Oxf. 1903; the commentaries of Marti 
and Nowack; the Irdernat. Crit. Comm. ; Kautzsch, Die heil. 
Schriften des A.T. 2 , 1909-10. A critical edition of the O.T. with full 
textual notes, and indicating the different documents by colours, is 
being published in a handsome form by P. Haupt in The Sacred Books 
of the Old Test., Lpz. and Baltimore, 1893 ff. (sixteen paits have 
appeared : Exod., Deut., Minor Prophets, and Megilloth are still to 
come); Kittel, Biblia liebraica s , 1909, Masoretic text from Jacob b. 
Hayyim (see c), with a valuable selection of variants from the 
versions, and emendations. 

§ 4 . Division and Arrangement of the Grammar. 

The division and arrangement of Hebrew grammar follow the 
three constituent parts of every language, viz. (1) articulate sounds 
represented by letters, and united to form syllables, (2) v:ords, and 
(3) sentences. 

The first part (the elements) comprises accordingly the treatment 
of sounds and their representation in writing. It describes the nature 
and relations of the sounds of the language, teaches the pronunciation 

1 This scriptio continua is also found in Phoenician inscriptions. The 
inscription of MeV always divides the words by a point (and so the Siloam 
inscription; see the facsimile at the beginning of this grammar), and fre¬ 
quently marks the close of a sentence by a stroke. 
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of the written signs (orthoepy), and the established mode of writing 

I (orthography). It then treats of the sounds as combined in syllables 
and words, and specifies the laws and conditions under which this 
combination takes place. 

I The second part (etymology) treats of words in their character 
as parts of speech, and comprises: (1) the principles of the formation 
of words , or of the derivation of the different parts of speech from 
the roots or from one another; (2) the principles of inflexion, i. e. 
of the various forms which the words assume according to their 
relation to other words and to the sentence. 

The third part (syntax, or the arrangement of words): (1) shows 
how the word-formations and inflexions occurring in the language are 
used to express different shades of ideas, and how other ideas, for 
which the language has not coined any forms, are expressed by 
periphrasis; (2) states the laws according to which the parts of 
speech are combined in sentences (the principles of the sentence, 
or syntax in the stricter sense of the term). 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OR THE SOUNDS AND 
CHARACTERS 

CHAPTER I 

THE INDIVIDUAL SOUNDS AND CHARACTERS 

§ 5. The Consonants: their Forms and Names. 

(Cf. the Table of Alphabets.) 

Among the abundant literature on the subject, special attention is directed 
to : A. Berliner, Beitrage zurhebr. Gramm., Berlin, 1879, p. 15 ff., on the names, 
forms,and pronunciation of the consonants in Talmud and Midrash; H. Strack, 
Schreibkunst u. Schrift bei d. Hebraern , PEE . 3 , Lpz. 1906, p. 766 ff.; Benzinger, 
Hebr. Archdologie 2 , Tubingen, 1907, p. 172 ff. ; Nowack. Lehrbuch d. hebr . Archaol ., 
Freiburg, 1894, i. 279 ff.; Lidzbarski, Handbuch d. nordsem. Epigraphik, Weimar, 
1898, i. 173 ff. ; also his art. ‘ Hebrew Alphabet,’ in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, i, 
1901, p. 439 ff. (cf. his Ephemeris , i. 316 ff.); and ‘Die Namen der Alphabet- 
buchstaben in Ephemeris, ii. 125 ff.; Kenyon, art. ‘Writing,* in the Dictionary 
of the Bible , iv. Edinb. 1902, p. 944 ff.; NOldeke, ‘ Diesemit. Buchstabennamen,’ 
in Beitr. zur semit. Sprachwiss ., Strassb. 1904, p. 124 ff.; F. Praetorius, Ueber den 
Ursprung des kanaan. Alphabets, Berlin, 1906; H. Grimme, ‘Zur Genesis des 
semit. Alphabets,* in ZA. xx. 1907, p. 49 ff. ; R. Stiibe, Grundlinien zu einer 
Entwickelungsgesch. d. Schrift, Munich, 1907 ; Jermain, In the path of the Alphabet, 
Fort Wayne, 1907.—L. Blau, Studien zum althebr. Buchwesen , <f c., Strassb. 1902 ; 
and his ‘ Ueber d. Einfluss d. althebr. Bucliwesens auf d. Originale &c., in 
Festschr. zu Ehren A. Berliners, Frkf. 1903. 

The best tables of alphabets are those of J. Euting in G. Bickell’s Outlines 
of Heb. Gram, transl. by S. I. Curtiss, Lpz. 1877 ; in Pt. vii of the Oriental Series 
of the Palaeographical Soc., London, 1882 ; and, the fullest of all, in Chwol- 
son’s Corpus inscr . Hebr., Petersburg, 1882; also Lidzbarski’s in the Jewish 
Encycl., see above. 

a 1. The Hebrew letters now in use, in which both the manu¬ 
scripts of the O. T. are written and our editions of the Bible are 
printed, commonly called the square character 3 D 3 ), also the 

Assyrian character ('"WK ' 3), 1 are not those originally employed. 

Old Hebrew (or Old Canaanitish 2 ) writing, as it was used on 


1 The name (Assyria) is here used in the widest sense, to include the 

countries on the Mediterranean inhabited by Aramaeans; cf. Stade in 
ZAW. 1882, p. 292 f. On some other names for Old Hebrew writing, cf. 
G. Hoffmann, ibid. 1881, p. 334 ff. ; Buhl, Canon and Text of the 0 . T. (transl. 
by J. Macpherson), Edinb. 1892, p. 200. 

2 It is tacitly assumed here that this was the mother of all Semitic 

alphabets. In ZDMG. 1909, p. 189 ff., however, Pratorius has shown good 
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public monuments in the beginning of the ninth and in the second 
half of the eighth century b.c., is to be seen in the inscription of 
Mesa', as well as in that of Siloam. The characters on the Macca- 
baean coins of the second century b.c., and also on ancient gems, 
still bear much resemblance to this (cf. § 2 d ). With the Old Hebrew 
writing the Phoenician is nearly identical (see § 1 k } § 2 f and the 
Table of Alphabets). From the analogy of the history of other kinds 
of writing, it may be assumed that out of and along with this monu¬ 
mental character, a less antique and in some ways more convenient, 
rounded style was early developed, for use on softer materials, skins, 
bark, papyrus, and the like. This the Samaritans retained after their 
separation from the Jews, while the Jews gradually 1 (between the 
sixth and the fourth century) exchanged it for an Aramaic character. 
From this gradually arose (from about the fourth to the middle of the 
third century) what is called the square character , which consequently 
bears great resemblance to the extant forms of Aramaie writing, such 
as the Egyptian-Aramaic, the Nabatean and especially the Palmyrene. 
Of Hebrew inscriptions in the older square character, that of ‘Araq 
al-Emir (15^ miles north-east of the mouth of the Jordan) probably 
belongs to 183 b.c . 2 

The Jewish sarcophagus-inscriptions of the time of Christ, found in 
Jerusalem in 1905, almost without exception exhibit a pure square character. 
This altered little in the course of centuries, so that the age of a Hebrew MS. 
cannot easily be determined from the style of the writing. The oldest known 
biblical fragment is the Nash papyrus (found in 1902), containing the ten 
commandments and the beginning of Dt 6 4f ‘, of the end of the first or 
beginning of the second century a. n. ; cf. N. Peters, Die dlteste Abschr . der 10 
Cebote , Freibg. i. B. 1905. Of actual MSS. of the Bible the oldest is probably 
one of 820-850 a. d. described by Ginsburg, Introd ., p. 469 ff., at the head of 
his sixty principal MSS. ; next in age is the codex of Moses ben Asher at 
Cairo (897 a. d., cf. the art. ‘Scribes’ in the Jew. Encycl. xi and Gottheil in 
JQR. 1905, p. 32). The date (916 a. d.) of the Codex prophetarum Babylon. 
Petropol. (see § 8 g, note) is quite certain.—In the synagogue-rolls a distinc¬ 
tion is drawn between the Tam-character (said to be so called from Rabbi 
Tam, grandson of R. Yishaqi, in the twelfth century) with its straight strokes, 
square corners and ‘tittles’ (tagin), in German and Polish MSS., and the 
foreign character with rounded letters and tittles in Spanish MSS. See 
further E. KOnig, EM. in das A. T. } Bonn, 1893, p. 16 ff. 


grounds for believing that the South Semitic alphabet is derived not from 
the Mesa' character, or from some kindred and hardly older script, but from 
some unknown and much earlier form of writing. 

1 On the effect of the transitional mixture of earlier and later forms on the 
constitution of the text, see R. Kittel, Ueber d. Notwendigk. d. Herausg. einer 
neuen hebr. Bibel f Lpz. 1901, p. 20 ff.—L, Blau, ‘ Wie lange stand die althebr. 
Schrift bei den Juden im Gebrauch?* in Kaufmanngedenkbuch, Breslau, 1900, 
p. 44 ff. 

8 Not 176, as formerly held. Driver and Lidzbarski now read rVQ"!^ 
correctly, not iTQltt. 
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2. The Alphabet consists, like all Semitic alphabets, solely of 
consonants, twenty-two in number, some of which, however, have ako 
a kind of vocalic power (§ 7 6). The following Table shows their 
form, names, pronunciation, and numerical value (see k ):— 


FORM. 

NAME. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

NUMERICAL 

VALUE. 

N 

y Aleph 

, spiritus lenis 

1 

3 

Beth 

b (bh , but see § 6 n) 


} 

Gimel ( Giml ) 

9 a }> fi ) 

3 

1 

Daleth 

d ( dh , „ ,, ,, ) 

4 

n 

He 

h 

5 

1 

Waw ( Wait) 

w (w) 1 

6 

r 

Zdyin 

z, as in English (soft s) 

7 

n 

Heth 

h , a strong guttural 

8 

a 

Teth 

t, empliatic t 

9 

* 

Ybd 

y (0 1 

10 

3 , final T 

Kaph 

k (kh, but see § 6 n) 

20 

b 

Lamed 

l 

3 ° 

D, final D 

Mem 

m 

40 

5 , final ] 

Nitn 

n 

5 o 

D 

Samekh 

s 

60 

V 

'Ayin 

* a peculiar guttural (see 
below) 

70 

D, final f) 

Pe 

V (f, see § 6 n) 

80 

¥, final y 

Sade 

s } emphatic 8 

90 

? 

Qof 

q , a strong k 2 3 formed at 
the back of the palate 

100 

*1 

Re§ 

r 

200 

I'v 

Ain 

£ 

j 3 °° 


Sin 3 

s, pronounced sh 

n 

Taw (Tdu ) 

t (i th, but see § 6 n) 

400 


1 Philippi, * Die Aussprache der semit. Consonanten 1 und V in ZDMG . 
18S6, p. 639 ff., 1897, p. 66 ff., adduces reasons in detail for the opinion that 
* the Semitic 1 and ' are certainly by usage consonants, although by nature 

they are vowels, viz. u and and consequently are consonantal vowels J ; 
cf. § 8 w. ’ 

2 As a representation of this sound the Latin q is very suitable, since it 
occupies in the alphabet the place of the Semitic p (Greek Koirna). 

3 Nestle {Ades du onzieme Congres . . . des Oiienlalistes, 1897, iv. iijff.) has 
shown that the original order was b. 
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3. As the Table shows, five letters have a special form at the end C 

of the word. They are called final letters, and were combined by the 
Jewish grammarians in the mnemonic word }*???? Kamnephds , or 
better, with A. Muller and Stade, he. as the breaker in piecesA 

Of these, *], |, 5], p are distinguished from the common form by the 
shaft being drawn straight down, while in the usual form it is bent 
round towards the left. 1 2 In the ease of D the letter is completely 
closed. 

4. Hebrew is read and written from right to left. 3 "Words must d 
not be divided at the end of the lines; 4 but, in order that no empty 
space may be left, in MSS. and printed texts, certain letters suitable 
for the purpose are dilated at the end or in the middle of the line. 

In our printed texts these literae dilatabiles are the five following: 

D n *7 n 5^5 (mnemonic word Brians ' a Jialtem). In some MSS. other 
letters suitable for the purpose are also employed in this way, as 

"f, 0, "i; cf. Strack in the Theol. Lehrb ., 1882, No. 22; Nestle, ZA W. 

1906, p. 170f. 

Rem. 1. The forms of the letters originally represent the rude outlines of C 
perceptible objects, the names of which, respectively, begin with the consonant 
represented (akrophony). Thus Tod, in the earlier alphabets the rude picture 
of a hand, properly denotes hand (Heb. T). but as a letter simply the sound 
' (2/), with which this word begins; 'Ayin, originally a circle, properly an 
eye (py), stands for the consonant y. In the Phoenician alphabet, especially, 
the resemblance of the forms to the objects denoted by the name is still for 
the most part recognizable (see the Table). I11 some letters ( 3 ? the 

similarity is still preserved in the square character. 

It is another question whether the present names are all original. They 
may be merely due to a later, and not always accurate, interpretation of the 
forms. Moreover, it is possible that in the period from about 1500 to 1000 b. c. 
the original forms underwent considerable change. . 

The usual explanation of the present names of the letters 5 * * is : 0X yJ* 

1 In the Talmud, disregarding the alphabetical order, ?]D>r|p of thy watcher , 
i.e. prophet. See the discussions of this mnemonic word by Nestle, ZAW. 

1907, p. 119 ff., Konig, Bacher (who would read !pD 2 T|P = proceeding/rom thy 

prophets , Is 52 s ), Krauss, Marmorstein, ibid. p. 278 ff. All the twenty-two 
letters, together with the five final forms, occur in Zp3 8 . 

2 Chwolson, Corpus Inscr. Hebr., col. 68, rightly observes that the more 
original forms of these letters are preserved in the literae finales. Instances of 
them go back to the time of Christ. 

3 The same was originally the practice in Greek, which only adopted the 
opposite direction exclusively about 400 b.c. On the boustrophedoyi writing 
(alternately in each direction) in early Greek, early Sabaean, and in the 
Safa-inscriptions of the first three centuries a. d., cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris , i. 

116 f. 

4 This does not apply to early inscriptions or seals. Cf. Mesa', 11 . 1-5, 

7, 8, &c., Siloam 2, 3, 5, where the division of words appears to be customary. 

5 We possess Greek transcriptions of the Hebrew names, dating from the 

fifth century b. c. The LXX give them (in almost the same form as Eusebius, 

Praep. Evang. 10. 5) in La 1-4, as do also many Codices of the Vulgate (e. g. the 
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JV3 house, ^>133 camel (according to Lidzbarski, see below, perhaps originally 
|V)S axe or pick-axe ), door (properly folding door ; according to Lidzbarski. 

perhaps Tn the female breast), NH air-hole (?), lattice-window (?), 11 hook, nail, p] 
weapon (according to Nestle, comparing the Greek £7777?, rather D^I olive-tree), 
rVfl fence, barrier (but perhaps only differentiated from ft by the left-hand 
stroke), JVtD a winding (?), according to others a leather bottle or a snake (but 
perhaps only differentiated from n by a circle round it), *1V hand , P]3 bent 
hand, ox-goad, water, fish (Lidzbarski, 1 perhaps originally tynj 

snake,* as in Ethiopic), TjDD prop (perhaps a modification of )), py eye, NB 
(also 'B) mouth, Hi? fish-hook (?), P]1p eye of a needle , according to others back oj 
the head (Lidzb., ‘perhaps n^p bow 1 ), ty'^ head, tooth, ID sign, cross. 

g With regard to the origin of this alphabet, it may be taken as proved that 
it is not earlier (or very little earlier) than the fifteenth century b. c., since 
otherwise the el-Amarna tablets (§2/) would not have been written ex¬ 
clusively in cuneiform. 1 It seems equally certain on various grounds, that 
it originated 011 Canaanitish soil. It is, however, still an open question 
whether the inventors of it borrowed 

(a) From the Egyptian system—not, as was formerly supposed, by direct 
adoption of hieroglyphic signs (an explanation of twelve or thirteen characters 
was revived by J. Halevy in Rev. Semit. 1901, p. 356 ff., 1902, p. 331 ff., and in 
the Verhandlungen des xiii .. . . Orient.-Kongr. zu Hamb., Leiden, 1904, p. 199 ff.; 
but cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris , i. 261 ff.), or of hieratic characters derived from 
them (so E. de Rouge), but by the adoption of the acrophonic principle (see e) 
by which e. g. the hand, in Egyptian tot, represents the letter t , the lion = 
laboi , the letter l. This view still seems the most probable. It is now 
accepted by Lidzbarski (‘Der Ursprung d. nord- u. stidsemit. Schrift’ in 
Ephemeris, i (1900), 109 ff., cf. pp. 134 and 261 ff), though in his Nordsem. 
Epigr. (1898) p. 173 ff he was still undecided. 

(b) From the Babylonian (cuneiform) system. Wuttke’s and W. Deecke’s 
derivation of the old-Seinitic alphabet from new*Assyrian cuneiform is 
impossible for chronological reasons. More recently Peters and Hommel 
have sought to derive it from the old-Babylonian, and Ball from the archaic 
Assyrian cuneiform. A vigorous discussion has been aroused by the theory 
of Frdr. Delitzsch (in Die Entstehung des alt. Schriftsystems od. der TJrspr. der 
Keilschriftzeichen dargel., Lpz. 1897; and with the same title ‘Ein Nachwort’, 
Lpz. 1898, preceded by a very clear outline of the theory) that the old-Semitic 
alphabet arose in Canaan under the influence both of the Egyptian system 
(whence the acrophonic principle) and of the old-Babylonian, whence the 
principle of the graphic representation of objects and ideas by means of 
simple, and mostly rectilinear, signs. He holds that the choice of the 
objects was probably (in about fifteen cases) influenced by the Babylonian 
system. The correspondence of names had all the more effect since, accord¬ 
ing to Zimmern ( ZDMO . 1896, p. 667 ff.), out of twelve names which are 
certainly identical, eight appear in the same order in the Babylonian arrange¬ 
ment of signs. But it must first be shown that the present names of the 

Cod. Amiatinus) in # hi, 112, 119, but with many variations from the 
customary forms, which rest on the traditional Jewish pronunciation. The 
forms Veleth (and delth ), Zai, Sen (LXX also x a * v i cf* Hebr. jty tooth ) are to be 
noticed, amongst others, for Daleth, Zain, Sin. Cf. the tables in Nbldeke, 
Beitrage zur sem. Sprachwiss ., p. 126 f. In his opinion (and so Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, i. 134) the form and meaning of the names point to Phoenicia as 
the original homo of the alphabet, since alf bet, dolt, udw, taw, pei - pe, pi, 
mouth, and the vowel of put = ros, head, are all Hebraeo-Phoenician. 

1 In the excavations at Jericho in April, 1907, E. Sellin found a jar-handle 
with the Canaanite characters i"P, which he dates (probably too early) about 
1500 b c. 
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‘ Phoenician ’ letters really denote the original picture. The identity of 
the objects may perhaps be due simply to the choice of the commonest things 
(animals, implements, limbs) in both systems. 

The derivation of the Semitic alphabet from the signs of the Zodiac and 
their names, first attempted by Seyffarth in 1834, has been revived by 
Winckler, who refers twelve fundamental sounds to the Babylonian Zodiac. 
Hommel connects the original alphabet with the moon and its phases, and 
certain constellations; cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris , i. 269 ff., and in complete 
agreement with him, Benzinger, Hebr. Archaologie* , p. 173 ff. This theory 
is by no means convincing. 

(c) From the hieroglyphic system of writing discovered in 1894 by 
A. J. Evans in inscriptions in Crete (esp. at Cnossus) and elsewhere. 
According to Kluge (1897) and others, this represents the ‘ Mycenaean script ’ 
used about 3000-1000'B. c., and according to Fries (* Die neuesten Forschungen 
fiber d. Urspr. des phfiniz. Alph.’ in ZDPV. xxii. 118 ff.) really supplies the 
original form3 of the Phoenician alphabet as brought to Palestine by the 
Philistines about 1100 B.c., but ‘the Phoenician-Canaanite-Hebrews gave to 
the Mycenaean signs names derived from the earlier cuneiform signs'. 
Tho hypothesis of Fries is thus connected with that of Delitzsch. But 
although the derivation of the Phoenician forms from ‘Mycenaean ’ types 
appears in some cases very plausible, in others there are grave difficulties, 
and moreover the date, 1100 b.c., assigned for the introduction of the alphabet 
is clearly too late. [See Evans, Scripta Minoa f Oxf. 1909, p. 80 ff.] 

(d) From a system, derived from Asia Minor, closely related to the Cypriote 
syllabary (Praetorius, Per Urspr. des kanaan. Alphabets , Berlin, 1906). On this 
theory the Canaanites transformed the syllabic into an apparently alphabetic 
writing. In reality, however, they merely retained a single sign for the 
various syllables, so that e. g. p is not really g, but qa } qe , qi, &c. Of the five 
Cypriote vowels also they retained only the star (in Cypriote = a) simplified 
into an *dlef (see alphabetical table) to express the vowels at the beginning of 
syllables, and i and u as Yod and Waw. Praetorius claims to explain about 
half the twenty-two Canaanite letters in this way, but there are various 
objections to his ingenious hypothesis. 

2. As to the order of the letters, we possess early evidence in the alphabetic 1 fi 

poems: xp 9 (N-3, cf. xp io 1 ^5, and vv 12 ~ 17 p-1") ; cf. Gray in the Expositor , 1906, 
p. 233 ff., and Rosenthal, ZAW . 1896, p. 40, who shows that xp 9 s - 15,17 ^ ^ J 
exactly fit in between \ and that xp io 1 - 3 6 therefore has the reverse 

order ^ ') ; also xpxp 25 and 34 (both without a separate 1-verse and with 

D repeated at the end 2 ); 37, 111, 112, 119 (in which every eight verses begin 
with the same letter, each strophe, as discovered by D. H. Mfiller of Vienna, 
containing the eight leading words of xp 19 8 ff -, torn, c eduth , &c.) ; La 1-4 ^in 2-4 
D before V s , in chap. 3 every three verses with the same initial, see Lohr, 
ZAW. 1904, p. 1 ff., in chap. 5 at any rate as many verses as letters in the 
alphabet) ; Pr 24 1 - 3 * * - 6 , 3110—3i (j n the LXX with D before V 3 ); also in Na 1 2 ” 10 
Pastor Frohnmeyer of Wfirttemberg (ob. 1880) detected traces of an alpha¬ 
betic arrangement, but the attempt of Gunkel, Bickell, Arnold (ZAW. 1901, 


1 On the supposed connexion of this artificial arrangement with magical 
formulae (‘the order of the letters was believed to have a sort of magic 
power’) cf. Lohr, ZAW. 1905, p. 173 ff., and Klagelieder 2 1 Gtttt. 1907, p. vii ff. 

2 On this superfluous D cf. Grim me, Euphemistic liturgical appendices , Lpz. 
1901, p. 8 ff., aud Nestle, ZAW. 1903, p. 340f., who considers it an appendage 
to the Greek alphabet. 

3 [Perhaps also originally in xp 34.] Q before $1 is probably due to a magic 

alphabet, see above, n. 1. According to Bfihmer, ZAW. 1908, p. 53 ff. } tho 

combinations 2 N, } IH^ &c., were used in magical texts; DJJ was excluded, 

but by a rearrangement y© get P)D and yV* 
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p. 225 ff.), Happel ( Der Ps. Nah , Wiirzb. 1900) to discover further traces, 
has not been successful. [Cf. Gray in Expositor, 1898, p. 207 ff.; Driver, in the 
Century Bible, Nahum , p.26.]—Bickell, Ztschr /. Kath. Theol., 1882, p. 319 ff., had 
already deduced from the versions the alphabetical character of Ecclus 5i 13 ~ so , 
with the omission of the Vverse and with Q 1 at the end. His conjectures 
have been brilliantly confirmed by the discovery of the Hebrew original, 
although the order from 3 to is partly disturbed or obscured. If 1 before y 
is deleted, ten letters are in their right positions, and seven can be restored 
to their places with certainty. Cf. N. Schlogl, ZDMG. 53, 669 ff. ; C. Taylor 
in the appendix to Schechter and Taylor, The Wisdom of Ben Sira, Cambr. 1899, 
p. Ixxvi ff., and in the Journ. of Philol., xxx (1906), p. 95 ff. ; JQP. 1905, 
p. 238 ff. ; Lohr, ZAW. 1905, p. 183 ff. ; I. Levy, REJ. 1907, p. 62 ff. 

The sequence of the three softest labial, palatal, and dental sounds 2 y 
and of the three liquids indicates an attempt at classification. At 

the same time other considerations also appear to have had influence. Thus 
it is certainly not accidental, that two letters, representing a hand (Yod. 
Kaph ), as also two (if Qdp?a = back of the head) which represent the head, and 
in general several forms denoting objects naturally connected (Mem and Nan, 

• 'Ayin and Pe), stand next to one another. 

2 The order, names, and numerical values of the letters have passed over from 
the Phoenicians to the Greeks, in whose alphabet the letters A to T arc 
borrowed from the Old Semitic. So also the Old Italic alphabets as well as 
the Roman, and consequently all alphabets derived either from this or from 
the Greek, are directly or indirectly dependent on the Phoenician. 
k, 3. a. In default of special arithmetical figures, the consonants were used 
also as numerical signs; cf. G. Gundermann, Die Zahlzeichen , Giessen, 1899, 
p. 6 f., and Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 106 ff. The earliest traces of this usage 
are, however, first found on the Maccabean coins (see above, §2 d, end). 
These numerical letters were afterwards commonly employed, e.g. for marking 
the numbers of chapters and verses in the editions of the Bible. The units 
are denoted by K-D, the tens by **—iT, 100-400 by p-D, the numbers from 
500-900 by H ( = 400), with the addition of the remaining hundreds, e.g. pH 
500. In compound numbers the greater precedes (on the right), thus S’ 1 3 11, 
fcOp 121. But 15 is expressed by ItO 9 + 6, not IT (which is a form of the 
divine name, being the first two consonants of JTirP). 8 For a similar reason 
TLD is also mostly written for 16, instead of V, which in compound proper 
names, like bt'O' 1 , also represents the name of God, 

The thousands are sometimes denoted by the units with two dots placed 
above, e. g. X 1000. 

/ b . The reckoning of the years in Jewish writings (generally afitr 

the creation) follows either the full chronology (^V13 or 0 'D^), with the 

addition of the thousands, or the abridged chronology (pDp '£^), in which they 

are omitted. In the dates of the first thousand years after Christ, the 
Christian era is obtained by the addition of 240, in the second thousand 
years by the addition of 1240 (i. e. if the date falls between Jan. 1 and the 
Jewish new year; otherwise add 1239), the thousands of the Creation era 
being omitted. 

W 4. Abbreviations of words are not found in the text of the O.T., but they 
occur on coins, and their use is extremely frequent amongst the later Jews. 5 

1 See note 3 on p. 29. 

3 On the rise of this custom (IT 1 having been originally used and afterwards 
Vl), cf. Nestle in ZAW. 1884, P- 250, where a trace of this method of writing 
occurring as early as Origen is noted. 

3 Cf. Jo. Buxtorf, De abbreviations Hebr., Basel, 1613, &c.; Pietro Perrcau. 
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A point, or later an oblique stroke, serves as the sign of abridgement in old 
MSS. and editions, e. g. for '3 for 'jSs aliquis , /ta | for “CH aliquiil , 

'IjI for ef complens , i.e. aud so on. Also in the middle of what is 

apparently a word, such strokes indicate that it is an abbreviation or a ro.r 
memorialis (cf. e. g. § 15 d D"Nn). Two such strokes are employed, from § 41 d 
onward, to mark the different classes of weak verbs.—Note also ^ or " (also 
'n) for nin\ 

5. Peculiarities in the tradition of the 0. T. text, which are already 
mentioned in the Talmud, are—(1) The 15 puncta extraordinaria , about which 
the tradition (from Siphri on NU9 10 onwards) differs considerably, even as to 
their number ; on particular consonants, Gn 16 5 , 18 9 , I9 33 * 35 , Nu 9 10 ; or on 
whole words, Gn 33*, 37 12 , Nu 3 s9 , 21 s0 , 29 16 , Dt 2 9 28 , 2 S 19 20 , Is 44 s , Ez 41 20 , 
46 s2 , 27 13 ,—all no doubt critical marks ; cf. Strack, Prolegomena Critica , p. 88 
if.; L. Blau, Masoretische Untersuchungen , Strassburg, 1891, p. 6 ff., and Einleiiung 
in die hi. Schrift , Budapest, 1894; KOnigsberger, Jiid. Lit.-Blatt , 1891, nos. 29-31, 
and Aus Masorah u. Tahnudkritik , Berlin, 1892, p. 6 ff. ; Mayer-Lambert, REJ. 
30 (1895), no. 59 ; and especially Ginsburg, Introd., p. 318 ff. ; also on the ten 
points found in the Pentateuch, see Butin (Baltimore, 1906), who considers 
that they are as old as the Christian era and probably mark a letter, &c., to 
be deleted. (2) The literae majusculae (e. g. 2 Gn 1 1 , 1 Lv n 42 as the middle 
consonant of the Pentateuch, * Nu 14 17 ), and minusculae (e. g. H Gn 2 4 ). (3) The 
liierac suspensae (Ginsburg, Inlrod., p. 334 ff.) J Ju 18 30 (which points to the 
reading for n&’JD), V ^ So 14 (the middle of the Psalms ] ) and Jb 3s 13 * 15 . 
(4) The ‘ mutilated' Wdw in Nu 25 12 , and p Ex 32 s5 (DiTBpD), and 

Nu 7 2 (OnipSH). (5) Mem clausum in rD*lQ? Is 9®, and Mem apertnm in 
D'SHD EH Neh 2 13 . (6) Nun inversum before Nu 1c 35 , and after ver. 36, as also 
before \p 107 23 - 28 and 40 ; according to Ginsburg, Introd ., p. 341 ff., a sort of 
bracket to indicate that the verses are out of place ; cf. Krauss, ZAW. 1902, 
p. 57 ff., who regards the inverted Nuns as an imitation of the Greek obelus. 


§ 6 . Pronunciation and Division of Consonants . 

P. Ilaupt, ‘Die Semit. Sprachlaute u. ihre Umschrift,’ in Beitrage zur Assyrio- 
logie u. vergleich. semit. Sprachwissenscha/t , byDelitzsch and Haupt, i, Lpz. 1889, 
249 ff. ; E. Sievers, Metrische Studien, i, Lpz. 1901, p. 14 ff. 

1 . An accurate knowledge of the original phonetic value of each CL 
consonant is of the greatest importance, since very many grammatical 
peculiarities and changes (§ 18 ff.) only become intelligible from the 
nature and pronunciation of the sounds. This knowledge is obtained 
partly from the pronunciation of the kindred dialects, especially the 
still living Arabic, partly by observing the affinity and interchange 


Oceano delle abbreiiature e sigle 2 , Parma, 1883 (appendix, 1884) ; Ph. Lederer, 
Hebr. u. Chald. Abbreviaturen, Frankf. 1893; Handler, Lexicon d. Abbreviaturen 
(annexed to G. Dalman’s Aram.-neuhebr. \VB., Frankf. 1897) ; Levias, art. 
* Abbreviations/ in the Jew. Encycl., i. 39 ff.; F. Perles, ‘ Zur Gesch. der Abbrcv. 
im Hebr.’ ( Archiv f. Stenogr.. 1902, p. 41 ff.). On abbreviations in biblical 
MSS. see Ginsburg, Introd ., 165 ff. 

1 According to Blau, Studien zum althebr . Buchwesen , Strassburg, 1902, p. 167, 
properly a large ]}, called t'luya because suspended between the two halves of 
the Psalter, and then incorrectly taken for a Utteta suspensa . 
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of sounds on Hebrew itself (§ 19), and partly from the tradition of 
the Jews. 1 2 

The pronunciation of Hebrew by the modern German Jews, which partly 
resembles the Syriac and is generally called ‘ Polish ’, differs considerably 
from that of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, which approaches nearer to 
the Arabic. The pronunciation of Hebrew by Christians follows the latter 
(after the example of Reuchlin), in almost all cases. 

U The oldest tradition is presented in the transcription of Hebrew names in 
Assyrian cuneiform ; a later, but yet in its way very important system is 
seen in the manner in which the LXX transcribe Hebrew names with Greek 
letters. 3 As, however, corresponding signs for several sounds (0, V, ¥, p, 
are wanting in the Greek alphabet, only an approximate representation was 
possible in these cases. The same applies to the Latin transcription of Hebrew 
words by Jerome, according to the Jewish pronunciation of his time.® 

On the pronunciation of the modern Jews in North Africa, see Barges in 
the Journ. Asiat ., Nov. 1848 ; on that of the South Arabian Jews, J. D 4 renbourg, 
Manuel du lecteur , &c. (from a Yemen MS. of the year 1390), Paris, 1871 
(extrait 6 du Journ. Asiat . 1870). 

C 2. With regard to the pronunciation of the several gutturals and 
sibilants, and of 0 and p, it may be remarked :— 

1. Among the gutturals, the glottal stop X is the lightest, corresponding to 
the spiritus lenis of the Greeks. It may stand either at the beginning or end 
of a syllable, e. g. ’ama'r, DC’tjO ya'sam. Even before a vowel N is almost 
lost to our ear, like the h in hour and in the French habit , homme. After a 
vowel K generally (and at the end of a word, always) coalesces with it, e. g. 
Kip qdrd for an original qara 1 , Arab. qara f a ; see further, § 23 a, 27 g. 

(I H before a vowel corresponds exactly to our h (spiritus asper) ; after a 
vowel it is either a guttural (so always at the end of a syllable which is not 
final, e. g. TJQnjJ nahpakh ; at the-end of a word the consonantal H has a point 
—Mappiq—in it, see § 14), or it stands inaudible at the end of a word, 
generally as a mere orthographic indication of a preceding vowel, e. g. n^3 
gala ; cf. §§7 b and 75 a. 

6 V is related to X, but is a much stronger guttural. Its strongest sound is 
a rattled, guttural g , cf. e. g. HJV, LXX rd£z, iYlbjl Topoppa ; elsewhere, a 
weaker sound of the same kind, which the LXX reproduce by a spiritus ( lenis 
or asper), e. g. f HA<, p.^Dy ’A/iaAtV. 4 In the mouth of the Arabs one hears 
in the former case a sort ot guttural r, in the latter a sound peculiar to them¬ 
selves formed in the back of the throat.—It is as incorrect to omit the y 


1 Cf. C. Meinhof, 1 Die Aussprache des Hebr.,* in Neue Jahrb.f Philol. u. 
Pddag., 1885, Bd. 132, p. 146 ff. ; M. Schreiner, ‘ Zur Gescli. der Ausspr. des 
Hebr.,’ in ZAW. 1886, p. 213 ff. 

2 Cf. Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuag ., Lpz. 1841, p. 90 ff.; C. Kbnneke, 
1 Gymn.-Progr.,’ Stargard, 1885. On the transcription of eleven Psalms in 
a palimpsest fragment of theHexapla at Milan, see Mercati, Atti della E. 
Accad., xxxi, Turin, 1896. [Cf. Burkitt, Fragments of. . . Aquila, Cambr. 1897, 
P- 13 -] 

3 Numerous examples occur in Hieronymi quaestiones hebraicae in libro geyieseo$ t 
edited by P. de Lagarde, Lpz. 1868 ; cf. the exhaustive and systematic dis¬ 
cussion by Siegfried, 4 Die Aussprache des Hebr. bei Hieronymus,’ in ZAW. 
1884, pp. 34-83. 

4 It is, however, doubtful if the LXX always consciously aimed at repro¬ 
ducing the actual differences of sound. 
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entirely, in reading and transcribing words ('bjJ Eli, p^Dy Amalek), as to 
pronounce it exactly like g or like a nasal ng. The stronger sound might be 
approximately transcribed by gh or r g ; but since in Hebrew the softer sound 
was the more common, it is sufficient to represent it by the sign ', as 
’arba ', 'ad. 

n is the strongest guttural sound, a deep guttural ch, as heard generally J* 
in Swiss German, somewhat as in the German Achat, Macht , Sache, Docht, 
Zucht (not as in Licht, Knecht ), and similar to the Spanish j. Like y it was, 
however, pronounced in many words feebly, in others strongly. 

As regards "I, its pronunciation as a palatal (with a vibrating uvula) seems g 
to have been the prevailing one. Hence in some respects it is also classed 0 
with the gutturals (§ 22 q, r). On the lingual "l, cf. 0. 

2. The Hebrew language is unusually rich in sibilants. These have, at any fa 
rate in some cases, arisen from dentals which are retained as such in Aramaic 
and Arabic (see in the Lexicon the letters T, ¥ and fc?). 

5? and were originally represented (as is still the case in the unpointed l 
texts) by only one form ; but that the use of this one form to express two 
different sounds (at least in Hebrew) was due only to the poverty of the 
alphabet, is clear from the fact that they are differentiated in Arabic and 
Ethiopic (cf. Nffideke in Ztschr. f. wissensch. Theol., 1873, p. 121 ; Brockelmann, 
Grundriss, i. 133). In the Masoretic punctuation they were distinguished by 
means of the diacritical point as ^ (sh) and (f). 1 

The original difference between the sounds fcy and D a sometimes marks /t 
a distinction in meaning, e. g. to close, to hire, Sod to he foolish, hzw to 
he prudent , to he wise . Syriac always represents both sounds by D, and in 
Hebrew also they are sometimes interchanged ; as -DD for to hire , Ezr 4®; 
for folly, Ec i 17 . 

T (transcribed £ by the LXX) is a soft whizzing s, the French and English z , / 
altogether different from the German z ( ts ). 

3. t3, p, and probably X are pronounced with a strong articulation and 7 )l 

with a compression of the larynx. The first two are thus essentially different 
from n and 2 , which correspond to our t and k and also are often aspirated 
(see below, n). if is distinguished from every other s by its peculiar articu¬ 
lation, and in no way corresponds to the German s or we transcribe it 
by s ; cf. G. Hiising, ^Zum Lautwerte des if, 7 in OLZ. x. 467 ff. 


3 . Six consonants, tbe weak and middle hard Palatals, Dentals, 77 
and Labials n S 3 1 1 3 (nB?-]33) 

have a twofold pronunciation, (i) a harder sound, as mutes, like 


1 The modern Samaritans, however, in reading their Hebrew Pentateuch 
pronounce b 7 invariably as 

2 The original value of D, and its relation to the original value of b 7 and 

is still undetermined, despite the valuable investigations of P. Haupt, ZDMG. 
1880, p. 762 f. ; P. H. Muller, ‘ Zur Geschichte der semit. Zisclilaute,’ in the 
Verhandlungen des Wiener Orient. Congresses, Vienna, 1888, Semitic section, 
p. 229 ff. ; He Lagarde, ‘Samech, 1 in the NGGW. 1891, no. 5, esp. p. 173; 
Aug. Muller, ZAW. 1891, p. 267 ff. ; NCldeke, ZDMG. 1893, p. 100 f. ; E. Glaser, 
Zwei Wiener Publicatiotien iiher Habaschitisch-jmnische Dialekie in Siidarahien, Munich, 
1902, pp. 19 ff.—On the phonetic value of ¥ see G. Hiising, OLZ. 1907, 

p. 467 ir. 
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k, p, t , or initial 6, g (hard), d\ and (2) a softer sound as spirantes} 
The harder sound is the original. It is retained at the beginning of 
syllables, when there is no vowel immediately preceding to influence 
the pronunciation, and is denoted by a point, Dages lene (§ 13), placed 
in the consonants, viz. 3 b, 3 g, *1 d, 3 k, Bp, D t. The weaker pro¬ 
nunciation appears as soon as a vowel sound immediately precedes. 
It is occasionally denoted, esp. in MSS., by Raphe (§14 e )i but in 
printed texts usually by the mere absence of the Dages. In the case 
of 3, 3, D, n, the two sounds are clearly distinguishable even to our ear 
as b and v , k and German (weak) ch , p and ph , t and th (in thin). The 
Greeks too express this twofold pronunciation by special characters : 
3 k, 3 x I S tt, D 4 >; n T, n 0 . In the same way 3 should be pronounced 
like the North German g in Tage, Wagen, and *1 like th in the , as 
distinguished from 3 and * r b 

For more precise information on the cases in which the one or the other 
pronunciation takes place, see § 21. The modern Jews pronounce the 
aspirated 3 as v, the aspirated H as s, e.g. 33 rav (or even raf ), JV 3 bais . 

The customary transcription (used also in this Grammar) of the spirants 
3 } 3 , n by bh, Jch , th is only an unsatisfactory makeshift, since it may lead 

(esp. in the case of bh and kh) to an erroneous conception of the sounds as 
real aspirates, b-h, k-h. 


0 4 . According to their special 

into— 

(а) Gutturals 

(б) Palatals 

(c) Dentals 

(d) Labials 

(e) Sibilants 
(/) Sonants 


character the consonants are divided 

nynx; 

p 3 3 ; 
n D I; 
a 3 ; 

y D V T; 


In the case of n its hardest pronunciation as a palatal (see above, 
g , end) is to be distinguished from its more unusual sound as a lingual, 
pronounced in the front of the mouth. 

On the twofold pronunciation of r in Tiberias, cf. Delitzsch, Physiol, und 
Musik , Lpz. 1868, p. 10 ff.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke ha-tfamim , Lpz. 1S79, 
p. 5, note a , and § 7 of the Hebrew text, as well as p. 82. 

p In accordance with E. Sievers, Metrische Stv/hen , i. 14 , the following 
scheme of the Hebrew phonetic system is substituted for the table 
formerly given in this grammar :— 

i. Throat sounds (Gutturals) : N H y n. 


1 So at any rate at the time wheD the present punctuation arose. 
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Mouth-sounds: w. 

m. 

e. 

w. 

in. 

Palatal 3 

3 

P 

3 

3 

i. Mutes and ^ ^ i ^ 1 

n 

0 

T 

n 

S P lrantS = Labial 3 

B 

— 

a 

B 

2. Sibilants: ... 1 

DB'B' 

* 



3. Sonants: ... M 


0 3 




Kem. 1. The meaning of the letters at the top is, w. = \veak, m.=middle (J 
hard, e. = emphatic. Consonants which are produced by the same organ of 
speech are called homorganic (e. g. 3 and 3 as palatals), consonants whose 
sound is of the same nature hoynogeneous (e.g. 1 and ' as semi-vowels). On 
their homorganic character and homogeneity depends the possibility of 
interchange, whether within Hebrew itself or with the kindred dialects. 

In such cases the soft sound generally interchanges with the soft, the hard 
with the hard, &c. (e.g. l=t, n = B>, D = ¥). Further transitions are not, 
however, excluded, as e.g. the interchange of T) and p (]"l = 3 = p). Here it is 
of importance to observe whether the change takes place in an initial, 
medial, or final letter; since e.g. the change in a letter when medial does 
not always prove the possibility of the change when initial. That in certain 
cases the character of the consonantal sound also influences the preceding or 
following vowel will be noticed in the accidence as the instances occur. 

Rem. 2. Very probably in course of time certain nicer distinctions of V 
pronunciation became more and more neglected and finally were lost. Thus 
e.g. the stronger J! r g , which was known to the LXX (see above, e ), became 
in many cases altogether lost to the later Jews; by the Samaritans 
and Galileans y and n were pronounced merely as N, and so in Ethiopic, 
y like N, n like h, 5? like s. 

Rem. 3. The consonants which it is usual to describe especially as weak, $ 
are those which readily coalesce with a preceding vowel to form a long vowel, 
viz. K, 1, ' (as to H, cf. § 23 k), or those which are most frequently affected 

by the changes described in § 19 b-l, as again K, 1, **, and 3, and in certain 
cases H and ; finally the gutturals and 1 for the reason given in § 22 b and q. 

§ 7. The Voivels in General , Vowel Letters and Vowel Signs. 

1 . The original vowels in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic tongues, (l 
are a , i, u. E and o always arise from an obscuring or contraction 
of these three pure sounds, viz. e by modification from % ora; short 
6 from u ; e by contraction from ai (properly ay) ; and 6 sometimes 
by modification (obscuring) from d, sometimes by contraction from au 
(properly aw ). 1 

In Arabic writing there are vowel signs only for a, t, u ; the combined 
sounds ay and aw are therefore retained uncontracted and pronounced as 
diphthongs (at and au), e.g. DiB? Arab, saut , and D'O'y Arab. * ainain . It was 

1 In proper names the LXX often use the diphthongs ai and av where the 
Hebrew form has e or 6. It is, however, very doubtful whether the ai and av 
of the LXX really represent the true pronunciation of Hebrew of that time ; 
see the instructive statistics given by Kittel in Haupt’s SBOT ,on I Ch i 2 * 20 . 

D 2 
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only in later Arabic that they became in pronunciation e and 6, at least after 
weaker or softer consonants; cf. p 3 Arab, bain, ben , Arab, yaum , yom. 
The same contraction appears also in other languages, e.g. in Greek and 
Latin ( $adfxa , Ionic Oa/pa; plaustrum — plostrum), in the French pronunciation 
of ai and an, and likewise in the German popular dialects ( Oge for Auge, &c.). 
Similarly, the obscuring of the vowels plays a part in various languages (cf. 
e.g. the a in modern Persian, Swedish, English, &C .). 1 

b 2. The partial expression of the vowels by certain consonants 
(n, 1 , K), which sufficed during the lifetime of the language, and 

for a still longer period afterwards (cf. § i Jc), must in the main have 
passed through the following stages 2 :— 

(a) The need of a written indication of the vowel first made itself 
felt in cases where, after the rejection of a consonant, or of an entire 
syllable, a long vowel formed the final sound of the word. The first 
step in such a case was to retain the original final consonant, at least 
as a vowel letter, i. e. merely as an indication of a final vowel. In 
point of fact we find even in the Old Testament, as already in the 
Mesa* inscription, a fl employed in this way (see below) as an indica¬ 
tion of a final o. From this it was only a step to the employment 
of the same consonant to indicate also other vowels when final (thus, 
e.g. in the inflection of the verbs n"b, the vowels a, 3 e, e). After the 
employment of 1 as a vowel letter for 6 and <d , and of ' for e and t, 
had beeu established (see below, e) these consonants were also em¬ 
ployed—although not consistently—for the same vowels at the end 
of a word. 

€ According to § 91 b and d , the suffix of the 3rd sing. masc. in the noun (as 
in the verb) was originally pronounced But in the places where this 
Vl with a preceding a is contracted into 6 (after the rejection of the fl), we 
find the D still frequently retained as a vowel letter, e. g. (TVJJ, Gn 49 11 , 

cf. § 91 e ; so throughout the Me§a* inscription Hint* njV3 (also nhS), 
nba, na, nbnn^n ; on the other hand already in the Siloam inscription 
ijH , 4 HD' Mesa', 1 . 8 = PDJ his days is unusual, as also HKH1. 20 if it is for WftH 
his chiefs . The verbal forms with H suffixed are to be read ( 1 . 6), 

nanDW (l. 12 f.) and nBhw (l. 19). 

(J As an example of the original consonant being retained, we might also 
include the 1 of the constr. state plur. masc. if its c (according to § 89 d) is 


1 In Sanskrit, in the Old Persian cuneiform, and in Ethiopic, short a alone 
of all the vowels is not represented, but the consonant by itself is pronounced 
with short a. 

8 Cf. especially Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gr ., p. 34 ff. 

* According to Stade, the employment of H for a probably took place 
first in the case of the locative accusatives which originally ended in 

n _, as nanp. 

4 The form contradicts the view of Oort, TheoL Tijds ., 1902, p. 374, that 
the above instances from the M6Sa*-inscription are to be read benhu, bahu, lahu, 
which were afterwards vocalized as beno 1 bo, lo . 
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contracted from an original ay. Against this, however, it may be urged that 
the Phoenician inscriptions do not usually express this e, nor any other final 
vowel. 1 

( 5 ) The employment of 1 to denote d, d, and of > to denote e, i, may C 
have resulted from those cases in which a ) with a preceding a was 
contracted into au and further to d, or with a preceding u coalesced 
into 4 y and where ' with a has been contracted into at and further 
to e, or with a preceding i into i (cf. § 24). In this case the previously 
existing consonants were retained as vowel letters and were further 
applied at the end of the word to denote the respective long vowels. 
Finally X also will in the first instance have established itself as 
a vowel letter only where a consonantal X with a preceding a had 
coalesced into d or a. 

The orthography of the Siloam inscription corresponds almost exactly with j 
the above assumptions. Here (as in the MOSa* inscr.) we find all the long * 
vowels, which have not arisen from original diphthongs, without vowel letters, 
thus Ete, Dash, JO'D (or JDJD); rim, bp, IS. Oa the other hand 

tVtS'O (from mausa *), *liy (from *aud) ; JE'D also, if it is to be read is an 

instance of the retention of a ' which has coalesced with i into i. Instances 
of the retention of an originally consonantal X as a vowel letter are DT)XD } 
XXID, and 60 ( 5 , as also K>X"1. Otherwise final a is always represented by—' 
H : HEX, njrij rnij i"Dp3. To this D ; alone would form an exception (cf. 
however the note on DV, § 96), instead of DV (Arab, yaum ) day , which one 
would expect. If the reading be correct, this is to be regarded as an 
argument that a consciousness of the origin of many long vowels was lost 
at an early period, so that (at least in the middle of the word) the vowel 
letters were omitted in places where they should stand, according to what 
has been stated above, and added where there was no case of contraction. 
This view is in a great measure confirmed by the orthography of the Mesa* 
inscription. There we find, as might be expected, pH ( = Daib<m, as the 
A aipwv of the LXX proves), (6 from au), and nhp (e from at), but also 

even ^yfcVl 3 instead of 'jy^n (from haus-), = TB four times, 

nna once, for D'a and nh '3 (from bait) ; rM> = n^>, = or fS. 


1 Thus there occurs, e.g. in Melit. 1, 1 . 3 = 'JD ' 35 ? the two sons; 

elsewhere 3 for (but O in the MeSa c and Siloam inscrr.), t for H’l (the 
latter in the Siloam inscr.), D 3 D = T 133 (so MeSa') or VYOIl, &c. Cf. on 
the other hand in M^a', DJX-\DJX (unless it was actually pronounced 1 anCkh 
by the Moabites!). As final d is represented by H and X and final i by % 
so final u is almost everywhere expressed by 1 in MeSa', and always in the 
Siloam inscription. It is indeed not impossible that Hebrew orthography 
also once passed through a period in which the final vowels were left always 
or sometimes undenoted, and that not a few strange forms in the present 
text of the Bible are to be explained from the fact that subsequently the 
vowel letters (especially ) and were not added in all cases. So Chwolson, 

1 Die Quiescentia 'in in der althebr.Orthogr., , in Travaux du Congres ... des Orien * 
talistes, Petersb. 1876 ; cf. numerous instances in Ginsburg, Inirod. y p. 146 ff. 

3 is the more strange since the name of king is represented 

as A u si' in cuneiform as late as 728 b.c. 
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g (c) In the present state of Old Testament vocalization as it appears 
in the Masoretic text, the striving after a certain uniformity cannot 
be mistaken, in spite of the inconsistencies which have crept in. 
Thus the final long vowel is, with very few exceptions (cf. §9 d, 
and the very doubtful cases in § 8 k ), indicated by a vowel letter— 
and almost always by the same letter in certain nominal and verbal 
endings. In many cases the use of 1 to mark an 6 or arising from 
contraction, and of 1 for e or i f is by far the more common, while we 
seldom find an originally consonantal X rejected, and the simple 
phonetic principle taking the place of the historical orthography. 
On the other hand the number of exceptions is very great. In many 
cases (as e.g. in the plural endings CP— and Hi) the vowel letters are 
habitually employed to express long vowels which do not arise 
through contraction, and we even find short vowels indicated. The 
conclusion is, that if there ever was a period of Hebrew writing when 
the application of fixed laws to all cases was intended, either these 
laws were not consistently carried out in the further transmission of 
the text, or errors and confusion afterwards crept into it. More¬ 
over much remained uncertain even in texts which were plentifully 
provided with vowel letters. For, although in most cases the context 
was a guide to the correct reading, yet there were also cases where, 
of the many possible ways of pronouncing a word, more than one 
appeared admissible. 1 

h 3. When the language had died out, the ambiguity of such a writing 
must have been found continually more troublesome ; and as there 
was thus a danger that the correct pronunciation might be finally 
lost, the vowel signs or vowel points were invented in order to fix it. 
By means of these points everything hitherto left uncertain was most 
accurately settled. It is true that there is no historical account 
of the date of this vocalization of the 0 . T. text, yet w r e may at 
least infer, from a comparison of other historical facts, that it was 
gradually developed by Jewish grammarians in the sixth and seventh 
centuries a . d . under the influence of different Schools, traces of which 
have been preserved to the present time in various differences of 
tradition. 2 They mainly followed, though with independent regard to 

1 Thus e. g. can be read qatal, qatul , qdtol , g e tol i qotel , qittelj qaffel, quttal , 
qetel, and several of these forms have also different senses. 

5 The most important of these differences are, (a) those between the 
Orientals, i. e. the scholars of the Babylonian Schools, and the Occidentals, 
i. e. the scholars of Palestine (Tiberias, &c.) ; cf. Ginsburg, Introd p. 197 ff. ; 
(b) amongst the Occidentals, between Ben-Naphtali and Ben-Asher, who 
nourished in the first half of the tenth century at Tiberias; cf. Ginsburg, 
Introd, j p. 241 ff. Both sets of variants are given by Baer in the appendices 
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the peculiar nature of the Hebrew, the example and pattern of the 
older Syrian punctuation. 1 

See Gesenius, Gesch. d. hebr. Spr., p. 182 ff. ; Hupfeld, in Thcol. Studien u. 
Kritiken , 1830, pt. iii, who shows that neither Jerome nor the Talmud 
mentions vowel signs ; Berliner, Beitrage zur hebr. Gramm, im Talm. u. Midrasch , 
p. 26 ff. ; and B. Pick, in Hcbraica f i. 3, p. 153 If. ; Abr. Geiger, ‘ Zur Nakdanim- 
[Punctuators-]Literatur,’ in Jiid. Ztschr. fur Wissensch. u. Leben , x. Breslau, 
1872, p. 10 ff. ; H. Strack, Prolegomena critica in Vet. Test. Hebr., Lips. 1873 ; 
‘ Beitrag zur Gesch. des hebr. Bibeltextes,’ in Theol. Stud. u. Krit 1875, p. 736 ff., 
as also in the Ztschr. f. die ges. luth. Theol. u. K. f 1875, p. 619 ff.; ‘ Massorah,* in 
the Protest. Real.-Enc . 3 , xii. 393 ff. (a good outline) ; A. Merx, in the Verhand- 
lungen des Orientalistenkongresses zu Berlin , i. Berlin, 1881, p. 164 ff. and p. 188 ff. ; 
H. Graetz, ‘Die Anfange der Vokalzeichen im Hebr.,’ in Monatsschr. f. Gesch. 
u. Wissensch. d. Judenth., 18S1, pp. 348 ff. and 395 ff.; Hersmann, Zur Gesch. des 
Streites iiber die Entstehung der hebr. Punktation, Ruhrort, 1885; Harris, ‘The 
Rise... of the Massorah,’ JQR. i. 1889, p. 12S ff. and p. 223 ff.; Mayer-Lambert, 
REJ. xxvi. 1893, p. 274 ff. ; J. Bachrach, Das Alter d. bibl. Vocalisation u. Accen¬ 
tuation , 2 pts. Warsaw, 1897, and esp. Ginsburg, Introd. (see § 3 c), p. 2S7 ff. ; 
Budde, ‘Zur Gesch. d. Tiberiens. Vokalisation,’ in Orient. Studien zu Ehren 
Th. Noldekes , i. 1906, 651 ff. ; Bacher, ‘ Diakrit. Zeichen in vormasoret. Zeit,’ 
in ZAW. 1907, p. 285 ; C. Levias, art. ‘Vocalization,’ in the Jewish Encycl .— 
On the hypothesis of the origin of punctuation in the Jewish schools for 
children, cf. J. Derenbourg in the Rev. Crit. y xiii. 1879, n0 * 2 5 - 

4 . To complete the historical vocalization of the consonantal text 
a phonetic system was devised, so exact as to show all vowel-changes 
occasioned by lengthening of words, by the tone, by gutturals, &c., 
winch in other languages are seldom indicated in writing. The pro¬ 
nunciation followed is in the main that of the Palestinian Jews of 
about the sixth century A.D.,as observed in the solemn reading of the 
sacred writings in synagogue and school, but based on a much older 
tradition. That the real pronunciation of early Hebrew is consistently 
preserved by this tradition, has recently been seriously questioned oil 
good grounds, especially in view of the transcription of proper names 
in the LXX. Nevertheless in many cases, internal reasons, as well as 
the analogy of the kindred languages, testify in a high degree to the 
faithfulness of the tradition. At the same recension of the text, or 
soon after, the various other signs for reading (§§ 11-14, 16) were 
added, and Ihe accents (§ 15). 

§ 8. The Vowel Signs in particular. 

P. Haupt, ‘The names of the Hebrew vowels,’ JAOS. xxii, and in the Johns 
Hopkins Semitic Papers , Newhaven, 1901, p. 7 ff. ; C. Levias in the Hebr. Union 
Coll. Annual, Cincinnati, 1904, p. 138 ff. 


to liis critical editions. Our printed editions present uniformly the text of 
Ben-Asher, with the exception of a few isolated readings of Ben-Naphtali, 
and of numerous later corruptions. 

1 See Geiger, ‘Massorah bei d. Syrern,’ in ZDMG. 1S73, p. 148 ff.; J. P. 
Martin, Hist, de laponctuation ou dc la Massore chez les Syiiens , Par. 1875 ; E. Nestle, 
in ZDMG. 1876, p. 525 ff.; Weingarten, Die syr. Massoi'a tiach Bar Ilebraeus , 
Halle, 1S87. 
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Preliminary Remark. 

The next two sections (§§ 8 and 9) have been severely criticized (Philippi, 
ThLZ. 1897, no. 2) for assigning a definite quantity to each of the several 
vowels, whereas in reality __ j _j_ are merely signs for a, e, 0: ‘whether 

these are long or short is not shown by the signs themselves but must be 
inferred from the rules for the pause which marks the breaks in continuous 
narrative, or from other circumstances.’ But in the twenty-fourth and sub¬ 
sequent German editions of this Grammar, in the last note on § 8 a [English 
ed. p. 38, note 4], it was stated : ‘it must be mentioned that the Masoretes 
are not concerned with any distinction between long and short vowels, or in 
general with any question Of quantity. Their efforts are directed to fixing 
the received pronunciation as faithfully as possible, by means of writing. 

For a long time only D" 3 ^D njDt? seven kings were reckoned ( vox memor. in 
Elias Levita 3 DN S 1 ), Sureq and Qibbus being counted as one vowel. 

The division of the vowels in respect of quantity is a later attempt at a 
scientific conception of the phonetic system, which was not invented but 
only represented by the Masoretes (Qimchi, Mikhlol , ed. Rittenb, 136 a, 
distinguishes the five long as mothers from their five daughters).’ 

X have therefore long shared the opinion that ‘ the vowel-system repre¬ 
sented by the ordinary punctuation (of Tiberias) was primarily intended to 
mark only differences of quality ’ (Sievers, Metrische Studien , i. 17). There is, 
however, of course a further question how far these ‘later’ grammarians 
were mistaken in assigning a particular quantity to the vowels represented 
by particular signs. In Philippi’s opinion they were mistaken (excluding of 
course ?, e, 0 when written plene) in a very great number of cases, since not 

only does _ stand, according to circumstances, for a or a, and _____ for a or «, 

but also __ for e or e, and __l_ for 0 or 0, e. g. *133 and out of pause kabed, 
qa'Sn (form ^Dp), but in pause kabed, qaton. 

I readily admit, with regard to Qames and S e gol , that the account formerly 
given in § 8 f. was open to misconstruction. With regard to Sere and Holem } 
however, I can only follow Philippi so long as his view does not conflict with 
the (to me inviolable) law of a long vowel in an open syllable before the tone 
and (except Pathah) in a final syllable with the tone. To me *133 = /c«6&/, 
&c., is as impossible as e. g. 3 jy = '£wab or •H 3 = bdrakh, in spite of the analogy 

cited by Sievers (p. 18, note 1) that ‘in old German e. g. original i and u 
often pass into 8 and 0 dialectically, while remaining in a closed syllable. 

Ct 1. The full vowels (in contrast to the half-vowels or vowel trills, 
§ 10 a-/), classified according to the three principal vowel sounds 
(§ 7 a), are as follows: — 

First Class . A-sound. 

1. __ 1 Qdmes denotes either a, d } more strictly a (the obscure 
Swedish a) and a, 2 as T ydd (hand), E'p’X") rastni 
(heads), or & (in future transcribed as 0), called Qdmes 
hdttiph, i.e. hurried Qames. The latter occurs almost 
exclusively as a modification of u\ cf. c and § 9 u. 

\ 2. — Pdtkah, a, H 3 bath (daughter). 



1 In early MSS. the sign for Qames is a stroke with a point underneath, i. e. 
according to Nestle’s disoovery ( ZDMO. 1892, p. 411 f.), Pathah with//o7ew, the 
latter suggesting the obscure pronunciation of Qames as d. Cf. also Ginsburg, 
lntrod.y p. 609. 

2 Instead of the no doubt more accurate transcription a, a we have 
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Also 3. S e gol, an open e, e (ti or as a modification of a, 1 either 
in an untoned closed syllable, as in the first syllable of yddkhem 
(your hand) from yadkhem —or in a tone-syllable as in nps jpesah ; 
cf. 7racr^a, and on the really monosyllabic character of such forma¬ 
tions, see § 28 e. But S e gbl in an open tone-syllable with a following 
\ as in g e lend (cf. § 75/), TU yadekha (cf. § 91 i), is due 
to contraction from ay. 



U 


0 


Second Glass. I - and E-sounds. 

1. Hireq w r ith yod, almost ahvays i, as P'TO saddiq (righteous). Jj 

2. — either 1 (see below, i), as CPp*^ saddiqim, only ortho- 

graphically different from D'pHV (DpHif),—or i, as ^P1¥ 
Mqo (his righteousness). 

3. Seri or Sere with yod — e , e.g. in '3 betho (his house). 

~ either e, but rarely (see below, i), or e as t-V sem (name). 
Sere can only be e, in my opinion, in few cases, such as 
those mentioned in § 29 /. 

4. — S e g 6 l, d, a modification of i, e.g. hdjsi (ground-form 

hifs) ; m \& §an (ground-form sin). 

Third Class. XJ- and O-sounds. 

1. ^ Sdreq , usually d, rniith (to die), rarely u. C 

2. — QibbdSy either u, e.g. D?>D sulldm (ladder), or it, e.g. 

qumu (rise up), instead of the usual ^P. 

3. i and — Holtni, 6 and 0, 5 >ip qbl (voice), 23 rdbh (multitude). 

Often also a defective — for 6 ; rarely 1 for 0. 

On the question whether -i- under some circumstances 
represents o, see § 93 r. 

4. _ On Qames hattiph = 6 , generally modified from u , as TC 1 

hoq (statute), see above, a. 


retained a, d in this grammar, as being typographically simpler and not 
liable to any misunderstanding. For Qames ha'uph, in the previous German 
edition expressed by a, we have, after careful consideration, returned to 6 
The use of the same sign _ for a (a) and a, shows that the Massoretes did 

not intend to draw a sharp distinction between them. We must not, how¬ 
ever, regard the Jewish grammarians as making a merely idle distinction 
between Qames rahab, or broad Qames, and Qames hatuph, or light Qames. It 
is quite impossible that in the living language an a lengthened from d, as in 
ddbdr , should have been indistinguishable from e.g. the last vowel in 

or the first in D' 5 £Hp,—The notation n, e , 6 expresses here the vowels essen¬ 
tially long, either naturally or by contraction ; the notation «, e, o those 
lengthened only by the tone, and therefore changeable; «, e , 0 the short 
vowels. As regards the others, the distinction into * and t, u and u is 
sufficient ; see § 9.—The mark < stands in the following pages over the tone- 
syllable, whenever this is not the last, as is usual, but the penultimate 
syllable of the word, e. g. 

1 These S e gols , modified from a, are very frequent in the language. The 
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(I The names of the vowels are mostly taken from the form and action of the 
mouth in producing the various sounds, as HJIB opening ; '"lif a wide parting 
(of the mouth), also ( = i) breaking , parting (cf. the Arab, kasr ); pTI! 
(also p*in) nairow opening ; D^n closing , according to others fullness , i. e. of 
the mouth (also 0^12 xb)9 1 fullTiess of the mouth). ppp 2 also denotes a slighter, 
as pp 3 tt> and p3p (also D^Q J*Dp) a firmer, compression or contraction of 
the mouth. S*gbl (bfap bunch of grapes) takes its name from its form. So 
{three points) is another name for Qibbus. 

C Moreover the names were mostly so formed (but only later), that the 
sound of each vowel is heard in the first syllable (pep for J'PP, nriSl for 
run5^ for *H¥); in order to carry this out consistently some even write 
Sagol, Qomes-hatufj Qiibbus. 

f 2 . As the above examples show, the vowel sign stands regularly 
under the consonant, after which it is to be pronounced, *) m, 1 m, 
?. re, 'J ru, &c. The Pathah called furtivum (§ 22 f) alone forms an 
exception to this rule, being pronounced before the consonant, O^ 1 ru a h 
(wind, spirit). The Holem (without watv) stands on the left above the 
consonant; ^ rd (but ^ = Zd). If X, as a vowel letter, follows a conso¬ 
nant which is to be pronounced with 0, the point is placed over its 
right arm, thus pfcO; but e.g. DK 3 , since N here begins a syllable. 

g No dot is used for the Holem when 0 (of course without ivaio) is pro¬ 
nounced after sin or before sin. Hence fcOt? tone (hating), fctfe >3 (to bear), 
mose (not np^fo) ; but "icb* Corner (a watchman). When 0 precedes the 
tiin, the dot is placed over its right arm, e.g. yirpdf (he treads with the 

feet), hannos e, im (those who carry). 

In the sign *i, the 1 may also be a consonant. The i is then either to be 
read dw (necessarily so when .a consonant otherwise without a vowel precedes, 
©.g. nib lowe , lending) or too, when a vowel already precedes the 1, e.g. jiy 
‘aivon (iniquity) for piy. In more exact printing, a distinction is at least 
made between 'j (?ro) and i (i. e. either 6 or, when another vowel follows the 
wdw, 6w 3 ). 

Babylonian punctuation (see § 8 g, note 1) has only one sign for it and tone¬ 
bearing Pathah ; see also Gaster, ‘Die Unterschiedslosigkeit zwischen Pathacli 
u. Segol,’ in ZAW. 1894, p. 60 ff. 

1 On the erroneous use of the term melo pum , only in Germany, for sureq 
(hence also pronounced melu pum to indicate u), see E. Nestle, ZDMG. 1904, 
p. 597 ff. ; Bacher, ibid., p. 799 ff., Melopum ; Simonsen, ibid., p. S07 ff. 

2 The usual spelling )‘]Qp and njliB takes the words certainly rightly as 
Hebrew substantives; according to De Lagarde {Gbtt. gel. Anz. 1SS6, p. S73, 
and so previously Luzzatto), J*]pp and ITlE) are rather Aram, participles, like 

Pages , &c., and consequently to be transliterated QumTs and Pathah. 

3 Since 1846 we have become acquainted with asystt mofvocalizationdifferent 
in many respects from the common method. The vowel signs, all except 1 , 
are there placed above the consonants, and differ almost throughout in form, 
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3 . The vowels of the first class are, with the exception ofin h 
the middle and ■"!__, at the end of the word (§ 9 a-d,f), 

represented only by vowel signs, but the long vowels of the I- and 
U-class largely by vowel letters. The vowel sound to which the letter 


and some even as regards the sound which they denote: — = a, a, = tone¬ 
hearing a and e, — e t e, -^— — i, } -L- = 6, 6, _ 1 _ or = u. In an unsharpened 
syllable = toneless d and e, and also Hateph Pathah ; = toneless g and 

Hateph S e ghol; -ZL = t, = and Hateph Qames. Lastly in tone¬ 

less syllables before Dagos, JL =d, JL v =i -I- = w } -L = a. §®wa is — 

The accents differ less and stand in some cases under the line of the consonants. 
Besides this complicated system of the Codex Babylonicus (see below) and other 
MSS., there is a simpler one, used in Targums. It is still uncertain whether the 
latter is the foundation of the former (as Merx, Chrest. Targ. xi, and Bacher, 
ZDMG. 1895, p. 15 ff.), or is a later development of it among the Jews of South 
Arabia (as Praetorius, ZDMG. 1899, p. 181 ff.). For the older literature on 
this Babylonian punctuation 0^32 3 ^ 3 ), as it is called, see A. Harkavy and 

H. L. Strack, Katalog der hebr. Bibelhanclschr. der Kaiserl. bffentl. Bibliothek zu 
St. Petersb., St. Petersb. and Lpz., 1875, parts i and ii, p. 223 ff. A more 
thorough study of the system was made possible by H. Strack’s facsimile 
edition of the Prophetarumposttriorum codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus (St. Petersb., 
1876, la. fol.) of the year 916, which Firkowitscli discovered in 1839, i* 1 the 
synagogue at Tschufutkale in the Crimea. The MS. has been shown by 
Ginsburg (Recueil des travaux rediges en memoire . . . de Chwolson, Berlin, 1899, 
p. 149, and Introd., pp. 216 ff., 475 f.) to contain a recension of the Biblical text 
partly Babylonian and partly Palestinian; cf. also Barnstein, The Targum of 
Onkelos to Genesis , London, 1896, p. 6 f. Strack edited a fragment of it in Rosea 
et Joel prophetae ad fxdem cod. Babylon. Petrop., St. Petersb. 1S75. Cf. also the 
publication by A. Merx, quoted above, §7 h, and his Chrestomathia Targumica, 
Berlin, 1888 ; G. Margoliouth, in the PSBA. xv. 4, and M. Gaster, ibid. ; 
P. Kahle, Der 7nasoret. Text des A. T. nach d. Uberlief. der babyl. Juden , Lpz. 1902, 
with the valuable review by Rahlfs in GGA. 1903, no. 5 ; Nestle, ZDMG. 1905, 
p. 719 (Babylonian According to the opinion formerly prevailing, 

this Babylonian punctuation exhibits the system which was developed in the 
Eastern schools, corresponding to and contemporaneous with the Western or 
Tiberian system, although a higher degree of originality, or approximation 
to the original of both systems of punctuation, was generally conceded to the 
latter. Recently, however, Wickes, Accents of the Twenty-one Books , Oxford, 
1887, p. 142 ff , has endeavoured to show, from the accents, that tho 
‘ Babylonian ’ punctuation may certainly be an Oriental, but is by no means 
the Oriental system. It is rather to be regarded, according to him, a3 a later 
and not altogether successful attempt to modify, and thus to simplify, the 
system common to all the Schools in the East and West. Strack, Wiss. 
Jahresb . der ZDMG. 1879, p. 124, established the probability that the vowels 
of the superlinear punctuation arose under Arab influence from the vowel 
letters KV (so previously Pinsker and Graetz), while the Tiberian system 
shows Syrian influence. 

A third, widely different system (Palestinian), probably the basis of the 
other two, is described by A. Neubauer, JQR % vii. 1895, p. 361 ff., and 
Friedlander, ibid., p. 564 ff., and PSBA. 1896, p. 86 ff. ; C. Levias, Journ. of 
Sem. Lang, and Lit., xv. p. 157 ff ; and esp. P. Kahle, Beitr. zu der Gesch. 
der hebr. Punktation/ in ZAW. 1901, p. 273 ff. and in Der masoret. Text desA.T. 
(see above), chiefly dealing with the Berlin MS. Or. qu. 680, which contains 
a number of variants on the biblical text, and frequently agrees with the 
transcriptions of the LXX and Jerome. 
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points is determined more precisely by the vowel sign standing before, 
above, or within it. Thus— 

* may be combined with Hirtq, Sere, S e g 6 l , '_). 

1 with Sdreq and IIdiem (* and I). 1 

In Arabic the long a also is regularly expressed by a vowel letter, viz.’ Aleph 
(N__), so that in that language three vowel letters correspond to the three 

vowel classes. In Hebrew N is rarely used as a vowel letter; see § 9 b 
and §23 g. 

I 4 . The omission of the vowel letters when writing %, e , 6 is called 
scriptio defectiva in contrast to scriptio plena, Dp are written 

plene , l"6p, Dp defective. 

Gf. Bardowitz, Studien zur Gesch. der Orthogr. im Althebr., 1894; Lidzbarski, 
Ephem ., i. 182, 275 ; Marmorstein, ‘ Midrasch der vollen u. defekt. Schreibung,’ 
in ZAW. 1907, p. 33 ff. 

h So far as the choice of the full or defective mode of writing is con¬ 
cerned, there are certainly some cases in which only the one or the 
other is admissible, Thus the full form is necessary at the end of the 
word, for 6 , o, z, e, e, as well as for e in nth &c. (§ gf), also generally 
with d, a (cf. however § 9 d), e.g. ^DP, 'nbcijj, 'T, "abo. (But the 
Masora requires in Jer 26 6 , 44 s ; Ezr6 21 ; 2CI132 13 Jia instead of ^; 
Zp 2 9 ^3 [perhaps an error due to the following '] for ” 13 ; Is 40 31 $p) 
[followed by '] for ; Jer38 11 ^3 for On the other hand the 

defective writing is common when the letter, which would have to be 
employed as a vowel letter, immediately precedes as a strong consonant, 
e.g. D^a ( nations) for D^ta, ( commandments) for 

/ That much is here arbitrary (see § 7 g ), follows from the fact that sometimes 
the same word is written very differently, e.g.'niDpn Ez 16 60 : > flbpnand also 
Vtopn Jer 23* ; cf. § 25 b. Only it may be observed, 

(а) That the scriptio plena in two successive syllables was genorally 

avoided; cf. e.g. K '23 but QVS 23 ■ pnjf, but D'jJTC ■ niPp • 

V1KXB. 

s .t : 

(б) That in the later Books of the 0 . T. (and regularly in post-biblical 
Hebrew) the full form, in the earlier the defective, is more usual. 

Ill 5 . In the cognate dialects, when a vowel precedes a vowel-letter 
which is not kindred (heterogeneous), e.g. 1 __, V___, 
a diphthong (au, ai ) 2 is formed if the heterogeneous vowel be a. This 
is also to be regarded as the Old Hebrew pronunciation, since it 

1 After the example of the Jewish grammarians the expression, ‘the vowel 
letter rests (quiesces) in the vowel-sign,’ has become customary. On the other 
hand, the vowel letters are also called by the grammarians, matres lectionis or 
supports (fulcra). 

3 Cf. T. C. Foote, The diphthong ai in Hebrew (Johns Hopkins Univ. Circulars, 
June, 1903, p. 70 ff.). 
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agrees with the vocalic character of1 and '(§56, note 2). Thus such 
words as 1 },'n, ^ 3 , 13 , )V 3 are not to be pronounced according to 

the usual Jewish custom 1 2 as vav y hay , gdy y 'asdy y gev y bayith (or 
even as vaf y &c.; cf. modern Greek av af y ev ef for av, ev) y but with the 
Italian Jews more like wau y hai, &c. The sound of V— is the same 
as 1—, i.e. almost like au y so that 1— is often written defectively 
for V_. 

§ 9. Character of the several Voivels. 

Numerous as are the vowel signs in Hebrew writing, they are yet Cl 
not fully adequate to express all the various modifications of the vowel 
sounds, especially with respect to length and shortness. To understand 
this better a short explanation of the character and value of the several 
vowels is required, especially in regard to their length and shortness 
as well as to their changeableness (§§ 25, 27). 

I. First Class. A-sound. 

1. Qames (—), when it represents a long a, is, by nature and origin, 
of two kinds :— 

(1) The essentially long d (in Arabic regularly written **__), which 
is not readily shortened and never wholly dropped (§25 c), e.g. 3 H 3 
fcthdbh (writing); very seldom with a following N, as 2 S12 14 
(see the examples in § 72 p)? 

The writing of Ho 10 14 for D|? would only be justifiable, if the a b 
of this form were to be explained as a contraction of da ; cf. however 
§ 72 a; Neh 13 16 for 5*1 (dag) is certainly incorrect—The rarity of the 

d in Hebrew arises from the fact that it has for the most part become an 
obtuse 6 ; see below, q. 

(2) -<£, lengthened only by position (i.e. tone-long or at all events C 

lengthened under the influence of the tone, according to the laws 
for the formation of syllables, § 27 e-h), either in the tone-syllable 
itself (or in the secondary tone-syllable indicated by Meiheg y see 
below), or just before or after it. This sound is invariably lengthened 
from an original a, 3 and is found in open syllables, i. e. syllables ending 
in a vowel (§266), e.g. Dip;, TDK (Arab. ldka y qatdld y 

ydqdmu y } dsiru) y as well as in closed syllables, i.e. those ending in 


1 In MSS. 1 and in such combinations as 13 } are even marked with 
Mappiq (§ 14 a). 

2 Of a different kind are the cases in which N has lost its consonantal 
sound by coalescing with a preceding a, § 23 a-d. 

3 In Arabic this d is always retained in an open syllable. 
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a consonant, as , 3313 (vulgar Arab, y&d, Jcaukab). In a closed syllable, 
however, it can only stand when this has the tone, 33 ^ ; whereas 

in an open syllable it is especially frequent before the tone, e.g. "9^, 
ip}, D 3 ^>. Where the tone is moved forward or weakened (as happens 
most commonly in whafc is called the construct state of nouns, cf. § 89 0) 
the original short a ( Pathah) is retained in a closed syllable, while in 
an open syllable it becomes £ e wd (§27 i) : D3n, constr. state 
(h a khdm)\ 13*1, "m ( d e bhdr)\ For examples of the 

retention, in the secondary tone-syllable, of a lengthened from a, see 

§ 93 

d In some terminations of the verb ( 1 ? in the 2nd sing. masc. perf., 
T | in the 2nd pi. fern, of the imperat., as well as in the 3rd and 2nd 
pi. fem. of the imperf.), in thou (masc.) and in the suffixes T and •?,’ 
the final d can stand even without a vowel letter. A n is, however, 
in these cases (except with n) frequently added as a vowel letter. 

On for 0 see below,/. 


e 2. Pathah, or short d, stands in Hebrew almost exclusively in 
a closed syllable with or without the tone (^ij, In places 

where it now appears to stand in an open syllable the syllable was 
originally closed, and a helping vowel (a, t) has been inserted after 
the second radical merely to make the pronunciation easier, e.g. 
(ground-form nahl ), 1 V 3 (Arab. bait), see § 28 d, and with regard to 
two cases of a different kind, § 26 g, h. Otherwise d in an open 
syllable has almost without exception passed into d (—), see above, c. 


On the very frequent attenuation of d to 1, cf. below, h . On the rare, and 
only apparent union of Pathah with K (K__), see § 2 3 end. On d as 
a helping-vowel, §22/ (Pathah furtivum), and § 28 e. 


3. S e gol (e, e [a]) by origin belongs sometimes to the second, but most 
frequently to the first vowel class (§270, p,u). It belongs to the first class 
when it is a modification of a (as the Germ. Bad, pi. Bader \ Eng. man, 
pi. men), either in a toneless syllable, e.g. 33 T (for yadkhem), or with 
the tone, e. g. Kl? from ’ars, Qp Arab, qdirn, npp Arab. qamh. This 
S e gol is often retained even in the strongest tone-syllable, at the end 
of a sentence or of an important clause (in pause), as 
(malakh, sadaq). As a rule, however, in such cases the Pathah which 
underlies the S € g 6 l is lengthened into Qames , e.g. npj}, QP. A S € gbl 
apparently lengthened from & € wd, but in reality traceable to an 
original a, stands in pausal forms, as '*!j 3 (ground-form par.y), 'n'. 
(yahy), &c. On the cases where a 1 (originally consonantal) follows 
this S e g 61 , see § 75/, and § 91 k. 
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II. Second Class. I- and E-somids. 

4 . The long i is frequently even in the consonantal writing indicated g 

by ' (a fully written Hireq '—) ; hut a naturally long i can he also 
written defectively (§ 8 i), e. g. ( righteous ), plur. saddiqim ; 

{he fears), plur. Whether a defectively written Hireq is long 

may be best known from the origin of the form ; often also from the 
nature of the syllable (§ 26), or as in WV* t from the Metheg attached to 
it (§ 16/). 

5 . The short Hireq (always 1 written defectively) is especially frequent ft 
in sharpened syllables (^i?,'BN) and in toneless closed syllables 

qisalm ); cf. however in a closed tone-syllable, and even |S?1, with 
a helping S e gol, for wayyiyhn. It has arisen very frequently by 
attenuation from d, as in from original dCibdre , (ground-form 
sddq ), 2 or else it is the original i, which in the tone-syllable had 
become e, as in ( thy enemy ) from 3 'N (ground-form ’ dyib ). 3 It 
is sometimes a simple helping vowel, as in § 28 e. 

The earlier grammarians call every Hireq written fully, Hireq magnum ; every 
one written defectively , Hireq parvum ,—a misleading distinction, so far as 
quantity is concerned. 

6. The longest e (more rarely defective —, e.g. '?.)■? for I 
Is 3 8 ; at the end of a word also n—) is as a rule contracted from ay 
(at), § 7 a, e.g. {palace), Arab, and Syriac haikal . 

7. The *$ere without Ybdh mostly represents the tone-long e , which, k 

like the tone-long d (see c), is very rarely retained except in and before 
the tone-syllable, and is always lengthened from an original t. It 
stands in an open syllable with or before the tone, e.g. "1SD (ground- 
form siphr) book, AJip (Arab, sindt) sleep , or with Metheg (see § 16 d,f) 
in the secondary tone-syllable, e.g. my request , let us go . 

On the other hand in a closed syllable it is almost always with the 
tone, as son, dumb. 

Exceptions : (a) e is sometimes retained in a toneless closed syllable, ill / 
monosyllabic words before Maqqeph, e.g. "py Nu 35 18 , as well as in the 
examples of ndsog ’ a/ior mentioned in § 29/(on the quantity cf. § 8 b 3 end) ; 

(6) in a toneless open final syllable, Sere likewise occurs in examples of the 
ndsog ’ ahor , as Ex 16 29 ; cf. Ju 9 s9 . 

8 . The S e gol of the I(E)-class is most frequently an e modified from III 
original?, either replacing a tone-long e which has lost the tone, e.g. 

1 At least according to the Masoretic orthography ; cf. Wellhausen, Text 
der Bb. Sam., p. 18, Rem-. 

3 Jerome (cf. Siegfried, ZAW. 1884, p. 77) in these cases often gives d for i. 

3 Cf. the remarks of I. Guidi, ‘ La pronuncia del sere,’ in the Verhandl. d-s 
Hamburger Orient.-Kongr . of 1902, Leiden, 1904, p. 208 ff., on Italian e for 
Latin f, as in fede=fidem, pece=picem. 
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from IP (give), (thy creator) from or in the case discussed 
in § 93 0 , nty from the ground-forms hilq, * izr ; cf. also § 64 /. 

S e gol appears as a simple helping-vowel in cases such as "tBp f° r siphr, 
^3? for yigl (§ 28 e). 

III. Third Class . £7- and O-sounds . 

n 9. For the U-sound there is— 

(1) the long d, either (a) written fully, ^ Sureq, e.g. ^23 (boundary), 

or (6) defectively written — Qibbds ; 

(2) the short u, mostly represented by Qibbds , in a toneless closed 
syllable and especially common in a sharpened syllable, in e.g. iOS 5 ^ 
(table), H3D (booth), 

O Sometimes also m in a sharpened syllable is written e.g. H3^n ^ I02 5 ? 
‘ijrt' Jb 5 7 , Jer. 31 34 , in31E»D Is 5 s , D'BVIg Gn 2“ for nan, &c. 

For this u the LXX write 0, e. g. D>H 5 ) ’O SoWa/x, from which, however, it 
only follows, that this u was pronounced somewhat indistinctly. The LXX 
also express the sharp Hireq by e, e.g. "iEX*’E^p. The pronunciation of 
the Qibbus like the German ii, which was formerly common, is incorrect, 
although the occasional pronunciation of theU sounds as ii in the time of the 
punctators is attested, at least as regards Palestine 1 ; cf. the Turkish bulbul 
for the Persian bulbul, and the pronunciation of the Arabic dunyd in Syria as 
diinyd. 

p 10. The O-sound bears the same relation to U as the E does to I 
in the second class. It has four varieties:— 

(i) The 6 which is contracted from aw (=au), § 7 a, and accord¬ 
ingly is mostly written fully ; S (Holem plenum), e.g. (a whip), 
Arab, saut, (iniquity) from nSy. More rarely defectively , as 

(thine ox) from "tit? Arab. taur. 

q (2) The long 6 which arose in Hebrew at an early period, by a general 
process of obscuring, out of an original d , 2 while the latter has 
been retained in Arabic and Aramaic. It is usually written fully in 
the tone-syllable, defectively in the toneless, e.g. Arab, qdtil. 
Aram, qdtel , jjJ&K Arab. ’ ildh , Aram. ’ Hdh , plur. pit? (leg), 

Arab, sdq ; (hero), Arab, gdbbdr ; Dnin (seal), Arab, hdtam, ; pB") 
(pomegranate), Arab, rummdn ; (dominion), Aram, and 

Arab, mltdn; Dibt? (peace), Aram. Arab, sdldm . Some¬ 

times the form in d also occurs side by side with that in 6 as and 
(coat of mail; see however § 29 u), Cf. also § 68 6. 

V (3) The tone-long 0 which is lengthened from an original u, or 
from an 6 arising from u, by the tone, or in general according to the 

1 Cf. Delitzsch, Physiologie u. Musik, Lpz. 1868, p. 15 f. 

2 Cf. above, b, end. On Jerome’s transliteration of 0 for a, see ZAW. 1884, 
P- 75 . 
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laws for the formation of syllables. It occurs not only in the tone- 
syllable, but also in an open syllable before the tone, e.g. KH*p (ground- 
form quds) sanctuary; T]1’3 for burrakh , ^ 104 29 , as well as 

(with Metheg) in the secondary tone-syllable ; But the 

original 6 ( 11 ) is retained *n a toneless closed syllable, whereas in 
a toneless open syllable it is weakened to S e wd. Cf. ^*3 ally but 
"^3 (kol)y (Milam); *^Op? and where original u is 

weakened to £ e wd : yiqifldy Arab, yaqtuld. This tone-long 0 is only 
as an exception written fully. 

(4) — Qames-hatujih represents 6 (properly a, cf. § 8 a, note 2)modified S 
from u and is therefore classed here. It stands in the same relation to 
Holem as the S e g 6 l of the second class to Sere , "h^^kul, EjJJl wayydqom. 
On the distinction between this and Qames , see below, u . 


11 . The following table gives a summary of the gradation of the t 
three vowel-classes according to the quantity of the vowels :— 


First Class : A. 

Second Class : I and E. 

Third Class : U and 0 . 

_original d (Arabic 

' _ e, from original ay 

{ai). 

i 0, from original aw 

{au). 

\ or—oobscuredfroma. 


' _ or_ long 1. 

} or __ u. 

_tone-long d (from 

original d) chiefly in 
the tone-syllable but 
also just before it. 

_ tone-long l (from i) 
generally in the tone- 
syllable but also just 
before it. 

— tone-long 0 (from 
origi nal u) in the tone- 
syllable, otherwise in 
an open syllable. 

_ (as a modification 

_ 8 . 

_ 6 , modified from u. 

of a) sometimes a 
tone-long e , some¬ 
times 8 . 

__short a, 

[__ i attenuated from 
a ; see h.~\ 

Utmost weakening to 
a , ^ e . 

_short 1. 

Utmost weakening to 
or _^_ e . 

_short iiy especially 

in a sharpened sylla¬ 
ble. 

Utmost weakening to 
a , * or 


Rem. On the distinction between Qames and Qames-hatuph. 1 It 

According to § 8 a, long a or a {Qames) and short 0 or a ( Qames-hatuph ) are in 
manuscripts and printed texts generally expressed by the same sign ( T ), e. g. 

DjJ qdm } "^3 kol. The beginner who does not yet know the grammatical 

1 These statements, in order to be fully understood, must be studied in 
connexion with the theory of syllables (§ 26) and Metheg (§ i6c-i). 
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origin of the words in question (which is of course the surest guide), may 
depend meanwhile on the following principal rules : — 

1. The sign — 1 is 6 in a toneless closed syllable , since such 
a syllable can have only a short vowel (§26 0). The above case 
occurs— 

(a) When $ e w& follows as a syllable-divider, as in n£pn hokh-ma 

(wisdom), nSpN *okh-la (food). With Metheg — is d (a) and according 
to the usual view stands in an open, syllable with a following S € wd 
mobile , e.g. ’d-kh e la (she ate); but cf. § 16 i. 

(b) When a closed syllable is formed by Dage} forte , e. g. *03n 

honnent (have mercy upou me); but (with Metheg , § 16/£) 

bdttim. 

(c) When the syllable in question loses the tone on account of 

a following Maqqeph (§ 16 a), e. g. Jcol-lia- ddam (all men). 

In \p 35 10 and Pr 19 7 Maqqeph with Si) is replaced by a conjunctive accent 
(Mer^kha) ; so by Darga, Ju 19 6 with pyp, and Ez 37 s with (so Baer after 

Qimhi ; ed. Mant., Ginsburg, Kittel D'P V I). 

( d) In a closed final syllable without the tone, e.g. DiJ'l wayyaqom 
(and he stood up).—In the cases where d or cl in the final syllable has 
become toneless through Maqqeph (§ 16 a) and yet remains, e.g. 
jYjrrarS) Est 4 s , 'irnt? Gn q 25 , it has a Metheg in correct manuscripts 
and printed texts. 

In cases like lamina, the tone shows that — is to be 

read as a. 

2. The cases in which — appears to stand in an open syllable and yet is 1 

to be read as 0 require special consideration. This is the case, (a) when 
llateph-Qames follows, e.g. his work, or simple vocal S e wd, e.g. p^n ox 
goad ; Jo 4 7 ; PPpC* (so ed. Mant., Ginsb.) preserve ip 86 2 , cf. 16 1 and the 

cases mentioned in § 48 i, n., and § 61 /, n.; other examples are Ob 11, Ju 14 1 *); 
Hateph-Pathah follows in (so Ginsburg; Baer ^jnC’D^) 1 S 15 1 , TjyVI^ 

24 11 , and (so Baer, Gn 32 18 , others ; (6) before another Qames- 

hatvph, e.g. thy work ; on and '^TDP Nu 23b see §67 0 ; (c) in 

the two plural forms D s £Hp saiictnaries and D'pHiy roots (also written 

and '"Ijy). In all these cases the Jewish grammarians regard the Metheg 
accompanying the — as indicating a Qames rahabh (broad Qames) and 
therefore read the as d ; thus pd-°lo , dd-r*bdn, pd-ol e khd , qd-ddsim . But 
neither the origin of these forms, nor the analogous formations in Hebrew 
and in the cognate languages, nor the transcription of proper names in the j 

1 In the Babylonian punctuation (§ 8 g, note) d and d are carefully distin¬ 
guished. So also in many MSS. with the ordinary punctuation and in 
Baer’s editions of the text since 1880, in which - is used for 6 as well as 
for Cf. Baer-Delitzsch, Liber Jobi, p. 43. But the identity of the two signs 
is certainly original, and the use of for d is misleading. 
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LXX, allows us to regard this view as correct. It is just possible that Qames 
is here used loosely for a, as the equivalent of o, on the analogy of &c., 

§ 93 q . As a matter of fact, however, we ought no doubt to divide and read 
pd'°-lo (for po'-lo), po'o-l e khd , qdda-shn .—Quite as inconceivable is it for Methcg to 
be a sign of the lengthening into a in C|N"nn 3 (Ex 1i 8 ), although it is so in " 0 N 3 
bd-°ni (in the navy), since here the a of the article appears under the 3 . 

§ 10. The Half Voivels and the Syllable Divider (S e wa). 

L Besides the full vowels, Hebrew has also a series of vowel Cl 
sounds which may he called half vowels (Sievers, Murmelvohale). 
The punctuation makes use of these to represent extremely slight 
sounds which are to be regarded as remains of fuller and more distinct 
vowels from an earlier period of the language. They generally take 
the place of vowels originally short standing in open syllables. Such 
short vowels, though preserved in the kindred languages, are not 
tolerated by the present system of pointing in Hebrew, but either 
undergo a lengthening or are weakened to S e wa. Under some 
circumstances, however, the original short vowel may reappear. 

To these belongs first of all the sign —, which indicates an ex- b 
tremely short, slight, and (as regards pronunciation) indeterminate 
vowel sound, something like an obscure half e (JL). It is called &ivtt y l 
which may be either simple f> e w& ( S € wd simplex) as distinguished 
from the compound (see /), or vocal S e wd (S e iv& mobile) as distin¬ 
guished from S e wd quiescens , which is silent and stands as a mere 
syllable divider (see i) under the consonant which closes the syllable. 

The vocal S e w& stands under a consonant which is closely united, as C 
a kind of grace-note, with the following syllable, either (a) at the 
beginning of the word, as ^i? q e tol (to kill), m e malle (filling), 

or (b) in the middle of the word, as yiq-t'lti. 

In former editions of this Grammar S e wd was distinguished as medium (I 
when it followed a short vowel and therefore stood in a supposed 'loosely 
closed* or ‘wavering’ syllable, as in 'obp, According to Sievers, 

Metrische Studien , i. 22, this distinction must now be abandoned. These 
syllables are really closed, and the original vowel is not merely shortened, 
but entirely elided. The fact that a following B e gadk e phath letter (§ 6 w) 
remains spirant instead of taking Dages lene , is explained by Sievers on the 
‘supposition that the change from hard to spirant is older than the elision 

1 On the older and certainly the only correct form (as in Ben Asher), 

see Bacher, ZDMG. 1895, p. 18, note 3, who compares Sewayya, the name of 
the Syriac accentual sign of similar form — ( = Hebr. Zaqeph). The form 
customary in Spain since the time of Menahem b. Saruq, is due 
to a supposed connexion with Aram. rest , and hence would originally 

have denoted only S e wd quiescens , like the Arabic sukiin (rest). The derivation 
from niW (stem Levias, American Journ. o/Philol., xvi. 28 ff.) seems 

impossible. 
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of the vowel, and that the prehistoric malakai became malakhai before being 
shortened to malkhe*. In cases like iXD3 (from XD3), (from n^) the 
dropping of the Daget forte shows that the original vowel is completely lost. 

C The sound e has been adopted as the normal transcription of simple S e icd 
mobile , although it is certain that it often became assimilated in sound to 
other vowels. The LXX express it bye, or even by tj } Xepovpl/j, rP“}bbn 

d\Xrj\ovia, more frequently by a, Xaptov-qX, but very frequently by 

assimilating its indeterminate sound to the following principal vowel, 
e. g. DID 2o8opa, nbV ^okopdw (as well as Xa\tvfjwv), niX3i? 2 a/Baw 0 , 
bx3H3 Natfava^A.. 1 * A similar account of the pronunciation of £ e wa is given 

by Jewish grammarians of the middle ages. 3 

How the S e ica sound has arisen through the vanishing of a full vowel is 
seen, e.g. in HlHIl from baraka , as the word is still pronounced in Arabic. 

In that language the full short vowel regularly corresponds to the Hebrew 
S e wd mobile. 

f* 2 . Connected with the simple &wd mdbile is the compound £ e wd 
or Hdteph ( correptum ), i.e. a £ e wd the pronunciation of which is more 
accurately fixed by the addition of a short vowel. There are three 
S € wd-souud8 determined in this way, corresponding to the three vowel 
classes (§ 7 a ):— 

(—) Hdteph-Pdthah, e.g. h a mor y ass. 

(~) Hdteph-S e gdl, e.g. ’ e mor y to say. 

(—) H&teph-Qames, e.g. 'bn, h°U, sickness. 

These Hdtejihs, or at least the first two, stand especially under the 
four guttural letters (§ 22 Z), instead of a simple & e wd mobile , 
since these letters by their nature require a more definite vowel 
than the indeterminate simple & e wd mobile. Accordingly a guttural 
at the beginning of a syllable, where the & e wd is necessarily vocal, 
can never have a mere & e wd simplex . 

On the shorter Hatef as compared with — cf. § 27 V. 
g Rem. A. Only _ and ___ occur under letters which are not gutturals. 

Hateph-Paihah is found instead of simple £ e wa (especially § e wa mobile ), chiefly 
(a) under strengthened consonants, since this strengthening (commonly 
called doubling) causes a more distinct pronunciation of the S e wa mobile , 
'bs$ branches , Zc 4 ]2 . According to the rule given by Ben-Asher (which, 
however, appears to bo unknown to good early MSS. and is therefore rejected 
by Ginsburg, Introd., p. 466 ; cf. Foote, Johns Eopkins Univ. Circulars, June 1903, 

1 The same occurs frequently also in the Greek and Latin transcriptions 
of Phoenician words, e.g. X^bft Malaga , gubulim (SchrOder, Die phoniz. 

Spr. } p. 139 ff.). Cf. the Latin augment in momordi , pupugi t with the Greek 
in T£TV(pa, T€Tvp.p(vos, and the old form memordi . 

3 See especially Yehuda Hayyug pp. 4 f. and 130 f. in Nutt’s edition (Loud. 
1870), corresponding to p. 200 of the edition by Lukes (Stuttg. 1844); Ibn 
Ezra’s Sahoth , p. 3; Gesenius, Lehrgebaude der hebr. Sprache, p. 68. The Manuel 
du ledeur y mentioned above, §6 6, also contains express rules for the various 
ways of pronouncing 'Fwa mobile : so too the Dikduke ha-t*amim , ed. by Baer 
and Strack, Lpz. 1879, p. 12 if. Cf. also Schreiner, ZAW. vi. 236 ff. 
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p. 71 f.), the ffafeph is necessary 1 when, in a strengthened medial consonant 
with SHca (consequently not in cases like &c.), preceded by a Pathah, 
the sign of the strengthening (Dages forte) has fallen away, e. g. (but ed. 

Mant. and Ginsb. praise ye! Ju 16 16 ; no less universally, 

where after a consonant with S*wd the same consonant follows (to separate 
them more sharply, and hence with a Metheg always preceding), e. g. D'“n)D 
p 68 T ; ?|ni£j? (ed. Mant. and Ginsb. fy\>) Gn 27 ]3 (but not without excep¬ 
tions, e. g. Ju 5 15 , Is io 1 ; \i?!tt jer 6 4 , and so always behold me , 

behold us; on 2 before the suffix , see § 20b); also in certain forms 
under Kaph and Res after a long vowel and before the tone, e. g. njSpNn Gn 
3 17 ; p 103 1 ; JinnT^ni i K i 4 (but SDiprn p 72 17 , cf. Jer 4 2 , 1 Ch 29 20 , 

because the tone is thrown back on to the d. After e S e wa remains even 
before the tone, as f &c.; but before Maqqef N 3 " 7 D^N Baer Ex 4 18 , 2 S 13 7 , 
Jer 40 15 , but ed. Mant., Jabl., Ginsb. 'fjN) 2 ; (6) under initial sibilants after n 
copulative, e. g. Gn 2 12 ; cf. Jer 4S 20 ; inp-i Is 45 14 ; Lv 25 s4 ; 

Gn 27 s ®; Nu 23 18 , Is 37 17 , Dn 9 18 , cf. Ju 3 12 , 1 K 14 21 , 2 K 9 17 , Jb 14 1 , Ec 

9 7 —to emphasize the vocal character of the fried. For the same reason under 
the emphatic 10 in Jer 22 28 ; cf. Jb 33 s5 ; after Qoph in (so Baer, 

but ed. Mant., Jabl., Ginsb. 'p}) Ez 23 41 ; P 55 22 ; of. J er - 32 9 J under 

Rtf in HTW (ed. Mant. Gn 18 21 ; DJTtt p 2 S 9 ; even under J"1 Ezr 2 6 n ; 

under 2 Est 2 8 ; so Jabl., Ginsb., but ed. Mant. 'Ip 5 !) Dt 24 13 ; (c) under 

sonants, sibilants or Qoph after t, e. g. pn¥' Gn 2i 6 , cf. 30 38 and Ez 21 28 (under 
p); rihDN p I2 t ; -jSpnn Jer 22 15 ; Jos II 2 ; “JI 2 D 3 p 74 6 —for the 

same reason as the cases under b 3 ; according to Baer also in 
1 S 30 28 ; Gn 32 18 after 0 (cf. § 9 v), as well as after a in rpH^pn Dn 

9 19 ; rDTin*Gn 27 s8 ; D'JTton 2 K 7 8 . 

B. The ffateph-Qames is less restricted ^to the gutturals than the first two, Ji 
and stands more frequently for a simple S e xcd mobile when an original O-sound 
requires to be partly preserved, e. g. at the beginning, in 'fcO (ground-form 
roy) vision (cf. § 93 z ); VP 333 2 Ch 31 12 , &c., (/re (K e th. " 31 D); H^Otpy 
Ammonitish women, 1 K n 1 (sing. JV?iE>y); for the usual Ez 35°, 

from Nu 2 3 25 , Jer 31 3S , and elsewhere before suffixes, cf. § 60 a ; 

rijTljJ his pate (from p 7 17 , &c.; Is 1S 4 (/re. Further, like 

it stands under consonants, which ought to have Dages forte , as in fin pi? (for 
nngb) Gn 2 23 . In this example, as in HiyCfl 1 K 13 7 ; 71 XD) 2 K 7 18 ; and 
Jer 22 20 , the Haieph-Qames is no doubt due to the influence of the 

1 Seo Delitzsch, ‘Bemerkungen fiber masorctisch treue Darstellung dcs 
alttestam. Textes/ in the Ztschr. /. luth. Theol. u . Kirche, vol. xxiv. 1863, 
p. 409 ff. 

2 On the uncertainty of the MSS. in some cases which come under «, see 
Min/iai shay (the Masoretic comm, in ed. Mant.) on Gn 12 3 and Ju 7®. 

3 Ben-Asher requires _ for_(even for S*u m a quiescens) generally before 

a guttural or ; hence Baer reads in 2S 15 5 "D'JpIl, ^'iS 7 N*}pN > 49 15 

65® nnin ; 68 24 pnpn ; Pr 3G 17 ; Jb 29 26 y} 2 & ; cf. Delitzsch, Psalms, 

12 7 , note. 
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following guttural as well as of the preceding U-sound. (Elsewhere indeed 
after } in similar cases Jfateph-Palhah is preferred, see above, b ; but with 
nnp^ cf. also *6 bD Is 9 3 , 10 s7 , 14 25 , where the U-sound must necessarily be 
admitted to have an influence on tho S e wd immediately following.) In 
--inDl (u-l°h 6 r) Jb 17 9 it is also influenced by the following O-sound. In 'DDj 3 
1 S 2S 8 Cfre, the original form is DDj?, where again the 6 represents an 0. It 
is only through the influence of a following guttural that we can explain 
tlie forms runpj Est 2>‘ ; 9 n 33 Pr 2S S2 ; nnnD) Jer 49* ; njfc’B*? Is 27* ; 

Dn 8 13 ; if/ 39 13 ; nnypa 2 K 2 1 (Baer’s ed. also in ver. n); 

D'nHi^n 2 Ch 34 12 (ed. Mant., Opitius, &c. 'pH). Finally in most of the 
examples which have been adduced, the influence ‘of an emphatic sound 
(p, D, cf. also Ru 2 2 * 7 ), or of a sibilant is also to be taken into account. 

I 3 . The sign of the simple 6 e ivd -r- serves also as a mere syllable 
divider. In this case it is disregarded in pronunciation and is called 
£ e wd quiescens. In the middle of a word it stands under every con¬ 
sonant which closes a syllable; at the end of words on the other hand 
it is omitted except in final (to distinguish it better from final [), 
e.g. king , and in the less frequent case, where a word ends with 

a mute after another vowelless consonant as in nard } ^ thou fern, 
(for kint), ttbpp thou fem. hast killed , and he ivatered, and he 

took captive , drink thou not ; but 

However, in the examples where^a mute closes the syllable, the final $ e wd 
comes somewhat nearer to a vocal S e iva , especially as in almost all the cases 
a weakening of a final vowel has taken place, viz. fit* 'att e from '’FW ’ attx (’anfi), 
n!)Dp from (cf. in this form, the 2nd sing. fem. perf. Qal, even 

after a vowel, G11 16 8 , Mi 4 10 , &C., according to the readings of Baer), 
yisb e from &c. The Arabic actually has a short vowel in analogous 

forms. In borrowed from the Indian, as also in tOt^p (qost) Pr 22 21 ; 

and in ne addas (for which we should expect f]Din) Pr 30 6 the final 

mute of itself attracts a slight vowel sound. 

/ Rem. The proper distinction between simple S e wa mobile and quiescens depends 
on a correct understanding of the formation of syllables (§ 26). The beginner 
may observe for the present, that (1) S e u)d is always mobile (a) at the beginning 
of a word (except in § 97 b, note) ; (6) under a consonant with 

Pages forte } e.g. gul-d e phu ; (c) after another t> e wd, e.g. ^tpp) yigfld 

(except at the end of the word, see above, i). ( 2) v S e wd is quiescens (a) at the 

end of a word, also in the 7] ; (6) before another S e icd. 

§ 11 . Other Signs ivhich affect the Reading . 

Very closely connected with the vowel points are the reading-signs , 
which were probably introduced at the same time. Besides the 
diacritical point over and fcy, a point is placed within a consonant 

1 On JV_ as an ending of the 2nd sing. fem. perf. Qal of verbs see 

§ 75 «*• 
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to show that it has a stronger sound. On the other hand a horizontal 
stroke (Raphe) over a consonant is a sign that it has not the stronger 
sound. According to the different purposes for which it is used the 
point is either (i) Dage$ forte, a sign of strengthening (§ 12); or 
(2) Dages lent, a sign of the harder pronunciation of certain con¬ 
sonants (§ 13); or (3) Mappiq, a sign to bring out the full consonantal 
value of letters which otherwise serve as vowel letters (§ 7 b), especially 
in the case of n at the end of the word (§ 14 a). The Raphe, which 
excludes the insertion of any of these points, has almost entirely gone 
out of use in our printed texts (§ 14 e). 

§ 12 . DageS in general, 1 and Dages forte in particular . 

Cf. Graetz, ‘ Die mannigfache Anwendung u. Bedeut. des Dageseh,’ in 
Monatsschr. fur Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Judent., 1887, pp. 425 ff. and 473 ff. 

1. Dagel, a point standing in the middle of a consonant, 2 denotes, Cl 
according to § 11, (a) the strengthening 3 of a consonant [Dages forte), 
e.g. qittel (§ 20); or (b) the harder pronunciation of the letters 

(Dages lene). For a variety of the latter, now rarely used in 
our printed texts, see § 13 c. 

The root in Syriac means to pierce through, to bore through (with sharp J) 
iron); hence the name Daget is commonly explained, solely with reference 
to its form, by puncture, point . But the names of all similar signs are derived 
rather from their grammatical significance. Accordingly tyyj may in the 
Masora have the sense : acuere ( literam ), i. e. to sharpen a letter, as well as to 
harden it, i. e. to pronounce it as hard and without aspiration. acuens 

(literam) would then be a sign of sharpening and hardening (like Mappiq 
P '30 proferens, as signum prolationis), for which purposes a prick of the pen, or 
puncture, was selected. The opposite of Dages is HDH soft, §146, and §22 n. 

2. In grammar Dage$ forte, the sign of strengthening, is the more q 
important. It may be compared to the sicilicus of the Latins (Luculus 
for Lucullus) or to the stroke over m and n. In the unpointed text 
it is omitted, like the vowels and other reading signs. 

For the different kinds of Dages forte , see § 20. 

1 Oort, Theol. Tijdschr. 1902, p. 376, maintains that ‘the Masoretes recognized 
no distinction between Dages lene and forte. They used a Dages where they 
considered that a letter had the sharp, not the soft or aspirated sound.’ 
This may be true; but the old-established distinction between the two kinds 
of Dages is essential for the right understanding of the grammatical forms. 

2 Wdu) with Daget (}) cannot in our printed texts be distinguished from a 
wdw pointed as Surlq 0 ); in the latter case the point should stand higher up. 
The 1 u is, however, easily to be recognized since it cannot take a vowel before 
or under it. 

3 Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gr ., Lpz. 1879, pp. 44, 103, rightly insists on the 
expression strengthened pronunciation instead of the older term doubling, since 
the consonant in question is only written once. The common expression 
arises from the fact that in transcription a strengthened consonant can only be 
indicated by writing it as double. 
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§ 13 . Dages lene. 


Ginsburg, Introd., p. 114 ff.: Dagesh and Raphe. 


(I 1. Dages lene, the sign of hardening , is in ordinary printed texts 
placed only within the letters (§ 6 n) as a sign that they 

should be 
tion), e.g. 
nntf idthd 

I) 2. The cases in which a Dagel lene is to be inserted are stated in 
§ 21. It occurs almost exclusively at the beginning of words and 
syllables. In the middle of the word it can easily be distinguished 
from Dages forte, since the latter always has a vowel before it, whereas 
Dagel lene never has; accordingly the Dagel in ’ appi , D'?! rabblrn 

must be forte, but in yigdal it is lene. 


pronounced with their original hard sound (without aspira- 
melekh, but ma’-ko ; 

, but HPlCS* yibte. 


taphdr, but *©0? yith-por; 


C A variety of the PageS lene is used in many manuscripts, as well as in Baer’s 
editions, though others (including Ginsburg in the first t\vp cases, Introd ., 
pp. 121, 130, 603, 662) reject it together with the Hatefs discussed in § 10 g. 
It is inserted in consonants other than the IPgadk'phath to cajl attention 
expressly to the beginning of a new syllable : (a) when the same consonant 

precedes in close connexion, e. g. \p g*, where, owing to th© Pages, 

the coalescing of the two Lameds is avoided; (&) in cases like 'DflD ^62 8 = 
mah-si (not mah a -si) ; (c) according to some (including Baer; not in ed. Mant.) 
in X^ in the combination X;) fa Dt 32 s , or i-) X^ Hb i 8 , 2 6 &c. (so always 
also in Ginsburg’s text, except in Gn 38®); see also § 20 e and g. —Delitzsch 
appropriately gives the name of Page'S orthophonicum to this variety of PagcS 
(Bibl. Kommentar , 1874, on rp 94 18 ) ; cf. moreover Delitzsch, Luth. Ztschr., 1863, 
p. 413 ; also his Oomplutensische Varianten zu dem Alttest . Texte, Lpz. 1878, p. 12^ 


d 3. When Dages forte is placed in a B e gadk?phath, the strengthening 
necessarily excludes its aspiration, e.g. 'SK, from '33X. 


§ 14 . Mappiq and Raphe . 

a 1 . Mappiq , like DageZ, also a point within the consonant, serves in 
the letters MHX as a sign that they are to be regarded as full 
consonants and not as vowel letters. In most editions of the text it 
is only used in the consonantal n at the end of words (since H can 
never be a vowel letter in the middle of a word), e.g. gabhdh 
(to be high), nslX ’arsah (her land) which has a consonantal ending 
(shortened from -ha), different from n¥HX ’drsa (to the earth) which 
has a vowel ending. 

b Rem. 1. Without doubt such a HB was distinctly aspirated like the Arabic 
Ha at the end of a syllable. There are, however, cases in which this n has 
lost its consonantal character (the Mappiq of course disappearing too), so 
that it remains only as a vowel letter; cf. § 91 e on the 3rd fem. sing. 

C The name p^SQ means prof evens, i. e. a sign which brings out the sound of 
the letter distinctly, as a consonant. The same sign was selected for this 
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and for Daget, since both are intended to indicate a hard, i. e. a strong, sound. 
Hence Raphe (see e) is the opposite of both. 

2. In MSS. Mappiq is also found with N, 1 , b to mark them expressly as d 
consonants, e. g. M3 {gay), IjJ ( qaw, qau), for which 1 is also used, as &c. 

For the various statements of the Masora (where these points are treated as 
Dages ), see Ginsburg, The Massorah, letter N, § 5 (also Introd ., pp. 557 > 609, ^37* 
770), and ‘The Dageshed Alephs in the Karlsruhe MS.’ (where these points 
are extremely frequent), in the Verhandlungen des Berliner Orientalisten-Kongresses, 
Berlin, i. 1881, p. 136 ff. The great differences in the statements found in 
the Masora point to different schools, one of which appears to have intended 
that every audible N should be pointed. In the printed editions the point 
occurs only four times with N (N or X), Gn 43 26 , Lv 23 17 , Ezr S 18 and Jb 33 s1 
(3t<“i ; where the point can be taken only as an orthophonetic sign, not with 
KGnig as Dage^ forte). Cf. Delitzsch, Hiob, 2nd ed., p. 439 ff. 

2 . Raphe (HD*) i.e. weak, soft), a horizontal stroke over the letter, e 
is the opposite of both kinds of Dagel and Mappiq, but especially of 
Dagd lene. In exact manuscripts every ncOTQ letter has either 
Dagel lene or Raphe , e.g. melekh, “lBA, I n modern editions 

(except Ginsburg’s 1st ed.) Raphe is used only when the absence of a 
Dages or Mappiq requires to be expressly pointed out. 

§ 15 . The Accents. 

On the ordinary accents (see below, e), cf. W.Heidenheim, D'DytpH ^ 

[The Laws of the Accents ], ROdelheim, 1808 (a compilation from older Jewish 
writers on the accents, with a commentary); W. Wickes (see also below), 
D"HDD 'DytD [The Accents of the Tweyity-one Books], Oxford, 1887, an 

exhaustive investigation in English ; J. M. Japhet, Die Accente der hi. Schrift 
(exclusive of the books nDK),ed. by Heinemann, Frankf. a. M. 1896; Pr&torius, 
Die Herkunft der hehr. Accente, Berlin, 1901, and (in answer to Gregory's criticism 
in the TLZ. 1901, no. 22) Die Uebernahme der friih-mittelgriech. Neumen durch die 
Juden, Berlin, 1902 ; P. Kahle, ‘ Zur Gesch. der hebr. Accente/ ZDMG. 55 
(1901), 167 ff. (1, on the earliest Jewish lists of accents; 2, on the mutual 
relation of the various systems of accentuation; on p. 179 fY. he deals 
with the accents of the 3rd system, see above, § 8 g, note) ; Margolis, art. 
‘Accents/ in the Jewish Encycl i (1901), 149 ff.; J. Adams, Senywns in Accents , 
London, 1906.—On the accents of the Books (see below, h ), S. Baer, 

HEN min [Accentual Laws of the Books n"DN], ROdelheim, 1852, and his 
appendix to Delitzsch’s Psalmencommentar, vol. ii, Lpz. i860, and in the 5th 
ed,, 1894 (an epitome is given in Baer-Delitzsch’s Liber Psalmorum hebr., Lpz. 
1861, 1874, 1880); cf. also Delitzsch’s most instructive ‘ Accentuologischer 
Commentar’ on Psalms 1-3, in his Psalmencommentar of 1874, as well as the 
numerous contributions to the accentual criticism of the text, &c., in the 
editions of Baer and Delitzsch, and in the commentaries of the latter; 
W. Wickes, n*EX 'DyD [Accents of the Poet. Books], Oxford, 1881 ; Mitchell, in 
the Journal of Bibl. Lit., 1891, p. 144 ff.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke ha-tfamim, 
p. 17 ff. 

1 . As Pratorius (see above) has convincingly shown, the majority of b 
the Hebrew accents, especially, according to Kahle (see above), the 
‘Conjunctivi’, were adopted by the Jews from the neums and punctua¬ 
tion-marks found in Greek gospel-books, and, like these, their primary 
purpose was to regulate minutely the public reading of the sacred 
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text. The complete transformation and amplification of the system 
(in three different forms, see § 8 g, note), which soon caused the Jews 
to forget its real origin, is clearly connected with the gradual change 
from the speaking voice in public reading to chanting or singing. 
The accents then served as a kind of musical notes. 1 Their value 
as such has, however, with the exception of a few traces, become 
lost in transmission. On the other hand, according to their original 
design they have also a twofold use which is still of the greatest 
importance for grammar (and syntax), viz. their value (a) as 
marking the tone , (b) as marks of punctuation to indicate the logical 
(syntactical) relation of single words to their immediate surroundings, 
and thus to the whole sentence. 2 3 

C 2 . As a mark of the tone the accent stands almost invariably (but 
see below, e) with the syllable which has the principal tone in the word. 
This is usually the ultima, less frequently the penultima. Amongst 
the Jewish grammarians a word which has the tone on the ultima is 
called Afilra* (Aram. VlJ 5 ? i.e. accented below 3 ), e.g. gdtdl; a word 
which has the tone on the penultima is Mil*el (Aram. accented 

above), e.g. melekh. Besides this, in many cases a secondary tone 
is indicated in the word by Metheg (cf. § .16). Examples such as 
Is 50 8 (cf. 40 18 , Ex 15 8 , Jb 12 15 , La 2 16 ) are regarded by 
the Jewish grammarians as even proparoxytone* 

(I 3 . As marks of interpunctuation the accents are subdivided into 
those which separate (Distinctivi or Domini) and those which connect 
(Conjunctivi or Servi ). Further a twofold system of accentuation is 
to be noted : (a) the common system found in twenty-one of the 
Books (the K /r D i.e. twenty-one), and (6) that used in the first three 
Books of the Hagiographa , viz. Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, for which 
the vox memor. is fiEN, from the initial consonants of the names, 
Psalms, Proverbs, 3 i>X Job, or more correctly, according to their 
original sequence, (DNPl tioin), so that 'pyD means the 

accents (sing. &VP) of these three Books. The latter system is not 
only richer and more complicated in itself, but also musically more 
significant than the ordinary accentuation. 


1 On tli0 attempts of Christian scholars of the sixteenth century to express 
the Hebrew accents by musical notes, cf. Ortenberg, ZDMG. 1889, p. 534. 

2 At the same time it must not be forgotten that the value of the accent 
as a mark of punctuation is always relative ; thus, e. g. ’Athnah as regards the 
logical structure of the sentence may at one time indicate a very important 
break (as in Gn 1 4 ); at another, one which is almost imperceptible (as in 
Gn i 1 ). 

3 * Above* in this sense means what comes before, ‘ below ’ is what comes 
after ; cf. Bacher, ZAW. 1907, p. 285 f. 

4 Cf. Delitzsch on Is 40 18 . 
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The Accents 


I. The Common Accents . 

Preliminary remark. Tlie accents which are marked as prepositive stand to C 
the right over or under the initial consonant of the word ; those .marked as 
postpositive, to the left over or under the last consonant. Consequently in 
both cases the tone-syllable must be ascertained independently of the accent 
(but cf. below, l ). 

A. Disjunctive Accents ( Distinctivi or Domini ). 1 j ' 

1. (—) Silluq (end) always with the tone-syllable of the last 

word before Soph pasuq (:), the verse-divider, e.g. * 

2. (—) njnx ’Athnah or NrinpHS ’Athnahta (rest), the principal 

divider within the verse. 

3 a. (—) NJ?S>i 3 D S 9 golta, postpositive , marks the fourth or fifth sub¬ 
ordinate division, counting backwards from ’Athnah (e.g. 
Gn i 7 - 28 ). 

36. (|—) Sals&leth (i.e. chain), as disjunctive, or Great 

Sal&letli, distinguished by the following stroke 2 from 
the conjunctive in the poetic accentuation, is used for 


1 All the disjunctives occur in Is 39 s .—The earlier Jowish accentuologists 

already distinguish between Reges and Servi. The division 

of the disjunctive accents into Imperatores, Reges, Duces, Comites, which 
became common amongst Christian grammarians, originated in the Scru- 
finium S. S. ex accentibus of Sam. Bohlius, Rostock, 1636, and, as the source of 
manifold confusion, had better be given up. The order of the accents in 
respect to their disjunctive power is shown in general by the above classifica¬ 
tion, following Wickes. In respect to the height of tone (in chanting) 1, 2, 
5, 4, 8, which were low and long sustained notes, are to be distinguished from 
the high notes (7, 3% 6, 13, 9\ and the highest (3 b , 11, 12, 10); cf. Wickt-s, 

/ D p. 12 ff.—The name (later = accents in general) was originally 

restricted to the disjunctives, see Kahle, I. c., p. 169. 

2 This stroke is commonly confused with Paseq , which has the same form. 
But Paseq (= restraining, dividing , also incorrectly called P e siq) is neither an 
independent accent, nor a constituent part of other accents, but is used as a 
mark for various purposes; see the Masoretic lists at the end of Baer's 
editions, and Wickes, Accents of the Twenty-one Books, p. 120 ff., where Paseq is 
divided into distinctivum, emphaticum, homonymicnni, and euphonicum. The con¬ 
jecture of Olshausen ( Lehrb ., p. 86 f.), that Paseq served also to point out 
marginal glosses subsequently interpolated into the text, has been further 
developed by E. von Ortcnberg, ‘ Die Bedeutung des Paseq fur Quellenschei- 
dung in den BB. d. A. T.,’ in Progr. des Domgijmn. zu Verden , 1887, and in the 
article, ‘Paseq u. Legarmeh,’ in ZAW. 1887, P- 3 QI ff- (but see Wickes, ibid. 

1888, p. 149 ff. ; also E. Kbnig, in the Ztschr. f. kirchl. Wiss. u. kirchl. Leben, 

1889, parts 5 and 6 ; Maas, in Hebraica , v. 121 ff., viii. S9 ff.). Priitorius, 
ZDMG . 1899, p 683 ff., pointed out that Paseq (which is pre-masoretic and 
quite distinct from L e garmPh) besides being a divider (used especially for the 
sake of greater clearness) also served as a sign of abbreviation. For further 
treatment of Paseq see H. Grimme, ‘ Pasekstudien, 1 in the Bibl. Ztschr., i. 337 ff., 
ii. 28 ff., and Psalmenprobleme, &c., Freiburg (Switzerland), 1902, p. 173, where 
it is argued that Paseq indicates variants in a difficult sentence ; J. Kennedy, 
The Note-line in the Ileb. Scriptures, Edinb. 1903, with an index of all the occur¬ 
rences of Paseg, p. 117 ff. According to Kennedy the ‘note-line’, of which 
he distinguishes sixteen different kinds, is intended to draw attention to 
some peculiarity in the text ; it existed long before the Masoretes, and was 
no longer understood by them. Sec, however, the reviews of E. KOnig, Thcol. 
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S e golta (seven times altogether) when this would stand 
at the head of the sentence ; cf. Gn 19 16 , &c. 

4 a. (—) bnj Zaqeph gadol, and 

4 6. (—) ptSjJ PjpT Zaqeph qaton. The names refer to their musical 
character. As a disjunctive, Little Zaqeph is by nature 
stronger than Great Zaqeph; but if they stand together, 
the one which comes first is always the stronger. 

5. (__) NHDl? Tiphha or Taiha, a subordinate disjunctive 

before Silluq and ’Athnah, but very often the principal 
disjunctive of the whole verse instead of ’Athnah; always 
so when the verse consists of only two or three words 
(e.g. Is 2 1S ), but also in longer verses (Gn 3 21 ). 

6. (-=-) yy} K e bhia\ 

7. (—) KiJ^I Zarqa, postpositive. 

8 a. (—) Paita, postpositive / and 

8 b. (—) 3'JY Y e thibh, ]>repositive f and thus different from M e hup- 
pakh. Y e thibh is used in place of Pasta when the latter 
would stand on a monosyllable or on a foretoned word, 
not preceded by a conjunctive accent. 

9. (_) T?* T e bhir. 

10 a. (~) Geres or D^.D Tfcres, and 

106. (—) DJfcna G e ras4yim 2 or Double Gkres, used for Gkres, when 
the tone rests on the ultima, and ’Azla does not precede. 

11 a. (—) Yl? Pazer, and 

11 b. (—) Yl? Pazer gadol (Great Pazer) or rn3 Qarne phai a 
( cow-horns ), only used 16 times, for special emphasis. 

12. (—) r6n? T e li<>a g e dola or Great T e lisa, prepositive . 

13. (|__) nernb L e garmeh, i.e. Munah (see below) with a following 

stroke. 

Stud. u. Krit.j 1904, p. 448 ff., G. Beer, TLZ. 1905, no. 3, and esp. A. Kloster- 
mann, Thecl. Lit.-blutt, 1904, no. 13, with whom Ginsburg agrees ( Verhand - 
lungen des Hamb. Or.-kongresses von 1902 , Leiden, 1904, p. 210 ff.) in showing 
that the tradition with regard to the 479 or 480 uses of Paseq is by no means 
uniform. The purpose of Paseq is clearly recognizable in the five old rules : 
as a divider between identical letters at the end and beginning of two words ; 
between identical or very similar words; between words which are absolutely 
contradictory (as God and evildoer ) ; between words which are liable to be 
wrongly connected ; and lastly, between heterogeneous terms, as ‘ Eleazar the 
High Priest, and Joshua'. But the assumption of a far-reaching critical 
importance in Paseq is at least doubtful. — Cf. also the important article by 
II. Fuchs, ‘ Pesiq ein Glossenzeichen,’ in the Vierteljahrsschrift f. Bibelkunde, 
Aug. 1908, p. 1 ff. and p. 97 ff. 

1 If the word in question has the tone on the penultima, PaSta is placed 

over it also, e.g Gn i a ; cf. below, l . 

2 Wickes requires GerSayim (DH 5 H 3 ). 
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B. Conjunctive Accents ( Conjunctivi or Servi ). g 

14. (_) Munah. 

15. (—) ?]SnB Jf e huppakh or Mahpakh. 

1 6 a. (_) K?TD or K31NO Mei®kha, and 

16 b. (—) n^B3 'D Mer e kha kh e phula or Double Mer e klia. 

17. (_) Darga. 

18. (—) ’Azla, when associated with G£re§ (see above) also 

called Qadma. 

19. (—) H3^|p Ntfhbfi T e lisa q 0 tann& or Little T®li§a, postpositive . 

20. (—) Galgal or nTJ Y&rah. 

[21. (__) M e> ayy e la or May e la, a variety of Tiphha, 

serves to mark the secondary tone in words which have 
Silluq or ’Athnah, or which are united by Maqqeph 
with a word-so accentuated, e.g. niTKVM Gn 8 18 .] 

II. The Accents of the Books D "#T)- 

A. Distinctive h 

1. (—) Silluq (see above, I, 1). 

2. (t 5 -) TW nVu? ‘6lfc whored, 1 a stronger divider than 

3. (__.) ’Athnah (see above, I, 2). In shorter verses ’Athnah 

suffices as principal distinctive; in longer verses *Ole 
w e yored serves as such, and is then mostly followed by 
’Athnah as the principal disjunctive of the second half 
of the verse. 

4. (—) R e blii a ' gadol (Great R®blii a< ). 

5. (—) R e bhi a ' mugras, i.e. R e bhi a ' with GereS on the same word. 

6. (—) Great Sal^leth (see above, I. 3 b). 

7. (—) Sinnor (Zarqa), as postpositive , is easily distinguished 

from JVHfaV Sinnorith similarly placed, which is not an 
independent accent, but stands only over an open syllable 
before a consonant which has Mer 0 kha or Mahpakh. 

8. (—) R 0 blri a ' q&t6n (Little R e bhi a< ) immediately before f 01e 

w e yored. 

9. (_) 'PH D e hi or Tiphha, prepositive , to the right underneath 

the initial consonant, e.g. (consequently it does not 
mark the tone-syllable). 

1 Wrongly called also Mer e kha m°huppakh (Merekha mahpakhalum ), although 
the accent underneath is in no way connected with Mer®kha ; cf. Wickes, 1 . c., 
p. 14. 
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I o. (—) Pazer (see above, T, 11 a). 

II a. (|—) M e hupp&kh l®garmeh, i.e. Mahpakk with a following 

stroke. 

11 b. (|—) ’Azla l e garmeh, i.e. ’Azla with a following stroke. 

I B. CONJUNCTIVI. 

12. (—-) Mer e kha (see above, I. 1 6 a). 

13. (__) Munah (see above, I. 14). 

14. (-—) 'ky Tlluy or Munah superior. 

15. (_) Tarha (under the tone-syllable, and thus easily 

distinguished from No. 9). 

16. (—) Galgal or Y&rah (see above, I. 20). 

17. (__) M e huppakh or Mahpakb (see above, I. 15). 

18. (—) ’Azla (see above, I. 18). 

19. (—) SalSeleth q e tanna (Little Salseletb). 

The last three are distinguished from the disjunctives of 
the same name by the absence of the stroke. 

[20. (—) Sinnorith, see above under No. 7.] 

Remakes on the Accents. 

I. Signs of the Tone. 

1. As in Greek and English (cf. tipi and tTpt, compact and compact) so also in 
Hebrew, words which are written with the same consonants are occasionally 

distinguished by the position of the tone, e.g. *33 baml (they built), *33 btinu 
(in us) ; HDp qdma (she stood up), nfofj garnet (standing up,/cm.). 

I 2. As a rule the accent stands on the tone-syllable, and properly on its 
initial consonant. In the case of prepositives and postpositives alone (see 
above, e) the tone-syllable must be ascertained independently of the accent. 
In many MSS. as well as in Baer’s editions of the text, the postpositive sign 
in foretoned words stands also over the tone-syllable after the analogy of 

PaSta (see above, I. 8 a, note); e.g. fin6 Gn 19 4 ; so the prepositive 

sign in cases like Gn 8 13 . 

II. As Signs of Punctuation . 

pi 3. In respect to this use of the accents, every verse is regarded as a period 
which closes with Silluq, or in the figurative language of the grammarians, 
as a province ( ditio ) which is governed by the great distinctive at the end. 
According as the verse is long or short, i.e. the province great or small, there 
are several subordinate Domini of different grades, as governors of greater 
and smaller divisions. When possible, the subdivisions themselves are also 
split up into parts according to the law of dichotomy (see Wickes, The Accents 
of the Twenty-one Books, p. 29 flf ).— When two or more equivalent accents (Zaqeph, 
K e bhia‘) occur consecutively, the accent which precedes marks a greater 
division than the ono which follows ; cf. e.g. the Zaqeph, Gn i 20a . 

'll 4. In general a conjunctive (Semis) unites only such words as are closely 
connected in sense, e.g. a noun with a following genitive or a noun with an 
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adjective. For the closest connexion between two or more words Maqqeph is 
added (§ 16 a). 

5. The consecution of the several accents (especially the correspondence of 0 
disjunctives with their proper conjunctives) conforms in the most minute 
details to strict rules, for a further investigation of which we must refer to 
the above-mentioned works. Here, to avoid misunderstanding, we shall 
only notice further the rule that in the accentuation of the books D^XD, the 
R e bhi a ' mugras before Silluq, and the D e hi before ’Athndh, must be changed into 
conjunctives, unless at least two toneless syllables precede the principal 
disjunctive. For this purpose § e wa mobile after Qames, Sere, or Holem (with 
Metheg) is to be regarded as forming a syllable. After ‘016 w e yored the 
’Athnah does not necessarily act as pausal (cf. Delitzsch on \p 45*). The 
condition of our ordinary texts is corrupt, and the system of accents can 
only be studied in correct editions [see Wickes’ two treatises]. 

6. A double accentuation occurs in Gn 35 22 , from onward (where p 

the later accentuation, intended for public reading, aims at uniting vv. 22 
and 23 into one, so as to pass rapidly over the unpleasant statement in v. 22) ; 
and in the Decalogue, Ex 20 2 ff -; Dt 5® ff - Here also the later (mainly 
superlinear) accentuation which closes the first verse with DHSV (instead of 
*0D) is adopted simply for the purposes of public reading, in order to reduce 
the original twelve verses (with sublinear accentuation) to ten, the number 
of the Commandments. Tlius D'"] 3 y at the end of v. 2 has Silluq (to close 

the verse) in the lower accentuation, but in the upper, which unites vv. 2-6 
(the actual words of God) into a single period, only R e bhi a ‘. Again 
regarded as closing v. 3, is pointed 'JB (pausal Qames with Silluq), but in 
the upper accentuation it is 'is with Pathah because not in pause. (Originally 
there may have been a third accentuation requiring DHIiy and *JB, and thus 
representing vv. 2 and 3 as the first commandment.) Further the upper 
accentuation unites vv. 8—11 into one period, while in vv. 12-15 the lower 
accentuation combines commandments 5-8 into one verse. Cf. Geiger, 
Urschrift u. Ubersetzungen der Bxbel, p. 373; Japhet, op. dt ., p. 158, and esp. 

K. J. Grimm, Johns Hopkins Univ. Circ. xix (May, 1900), no. 145. 


§ 16 . Of Maqqeph and Meth&j. 

These are both closely connected with the accents. a 

1. Maqqeph i.e. binder) is a small horizontal stroke between 
the Upper part of two words which so connects them that in respect 
of tone and pointing they are regarded as one, and therefore have 
only one accent. Two, three, or even four words may be connected 
in this way, e.g. DIX^S every man, ^bjr^innX every herb, Gn I 29 , 
all that he had , Gn 25 s . 

Certain monosyllabic prepositions and conjunctions, such as “i’X to, *"jy fj 
until, upon, -Dy with, "^>X ne, “DX if t whether, **|t 3 from, lest, are almost 

always found with a following Maqqeph, provided they have not become 
independent forms by being combined with prefixes, e.g. 5?yD, DVD, in which 

case Maqqeph as a rule does not follow. Occasionally Maqqeph is replaced 
by a conjunctive accent (see above, § 9 u, 1 c ), as, according to the Masora, 
in Dt ?7 9 , 2 S 20 23 , Jer 25 80 , 29 25 , Ec 9* in the caso of "^3 ^ 47 s , 60 2 , Pr 3 12 

in the case of ~r»X y the objective particle. Longer words are, however, con- 
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nected by Maqqeph with a following monosyllable, e.g. riD"T]^nnn On 6’, 
fp-'rn Gn 1 7 ; or two words of more than one syllable, e.g. 

seventeen , Gn 7 11 . Cf. the Greek proclitics cv, etc, ch, el, ws, ov, which are atonic , 
and lean on the following word. 

C 2 . Metheg ( 3 £lD i.e. a bridle ), a small perpendicular stroke under 
the consonant to the left of the vowel, indicates most frequently the 
secondary stress or counter-tone, as opposed to the principal tone 
marked by the accents. It serves, however, in other cases to point 
out that the vowel should not be hastily passed over in pronunciation, 
but should be allowed its full sound. Hence other names of Metheg 
are Md a rtkh, i.e. lengthener , and Gaya, i.e. raising of the voice, 
which is Great Gaya with long vowels, otherwise Little Gaya} 


d 


e 

f 


It is divided into: 1. The light Metheg. This is subdivided again into 
(a) the ordinary M&theg of the counter-tone, as a rule in the second (open) 
syllable before the tone, e.g. Enttjl (cf. also such cases as YTTJ^p); but also 
in the third when the second is closed, e.g. D'yznKH (also in such cases as 
TjSj3rr“niO, and when the third is not suitable for it, even in the fourth 
(open) syllable before the tone. This Metheg may be repeated in the fourth 
syllable before the tone, when it already stands in the second, e. g. DDTlSJJlS?. 

Finally it is always added to the vowel of an open ultima, which is joined 
by Maqqeph to a word beginning with a toneless syllable and so without 

Metheg (e.g. on the other hand njyjjT'BBh, n\lN“K^), or to a 

word beginning with S e wa before the tone-syllable, e.g. ^ZrnbS^, 

&c. ; the object being to prevent the S e iva from becoming quiescent. 

The ordinary light MetMg is omitted with a movable !) copulative , con¬ 
sequently we do not find DOYI, &c. (nor even 'JZtt, &c., contrary to b, a ; but 

&c., according to b , 5, cf. § 10 g. b). 

( b ) The firm or indispensable Metheg. (a) With all long vowels (except in 
certain cases, \ copulative , see above), which are followed by a S e wd mobile 
preceding the tone-syllable; e.g. &c. (0) To emphasize a 

long vowel in a closed syllable immediately before Maqqeph, e.g. 

Gn 4 25 (not sbth-li) ; hence also with 138 2 , and Jb 41 26 (for and 

VIK ; cf. also TIND Jo 15 18 , &c.). (7) With Sere, which has become toneless 

through retraction of the tone, in order to prevent its being pronounced as 
S e ghol , e.g. njH 3HN Pr 12 1 (not ’ohebh). (5) With all vowels before com¬ 
posite S e wa, e. g. &c. (except when the following consonant is 

strengthened, e. g. Is 62*, because the strengthening by Dagel; excludes 

the retarding of the vowel by Metheg) ; so in the cases discussed in § 28 c, 
where a short vowel has taken the place of a Hatepli, as V7DSP &c. (e) In the 
preformative syllable of all forms of iTH to be, and rpn to live, when S e wd 


quiescens stands under the il or H, e.g. iTST, iYnn ( yih-ye , tih-ye ), &c., cf. 


1 Cf. as the source of this account of MetMg, the exhaustive treatment by 
S. Baer, ‘ Metheg-Setzung nach ihren iiberlieferten Gesetzen,’ in A. Merx’s 
Archiv fur die wissenschaftl. Erforschung des A. Test., Heft i, Halle, 1867, p. 56 ff., 
and Heft ii. 1868, p. 194 ff.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke ha-t e amim, p. 30 ff. 
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§ 63 q. (0 With the Qames of the plural forms of JV3 house (thus DTI3 
battim , cf. § 96 under JVI1), and with H3X 1 prithee! to guard against the pro¬ 
nunciation bbttim, anna. —Every kind of light M&thSg may in certain 
circumstances be changed into a conjunctive accent, e. g, D'P13 2 Ch 34 11 , &c. 

2. The grave Metheg ( Ga'ya in the more limited sense) is especially employed xr 
in the following cases in order more distinctly to emphasize a short vowel 0 
or an initial § e w& : (a) with the Pathah of the article or of the prefixes 

when followed by S e wa under a consonant without Pages , e. g, 

? &c., but not before (before which \ also remains without MetMg, with 
the exception of and *'n^ j when they are followed by Maqqeph , or accented 

with Pasta), nor before the tone-syllable of a word, and neither before nor after 
the common MetMg ; likewise not in words which are connected by a con¬ 
junctive accent with the following word ; ( b) with the interrogative n with 
Pathah (except when it precedes Paget forte or the tone-syllable of the word), 
e. g. When a &wa follows the H and after the S e wd there is an untoned 

syllable, Baer places the MetMg to the right of the Pathah , e. g. Hinun Gn 27 s5 
(but ed. Mant. and Ginsb. '2H); (c) with the Pathah or S e gol of the article 
before a guttural (which cannot take Dage§), e. g. DHnn.—The S e wa- 

Ga'ya ( ) is especially important in the accentuation of the D^XJ"), for purposes 
of musical recitation ; it stands chiefly in words whose principal tone is 
marked by a disjunctive without a preceding conjunctive, e. g. nvi\ p 1 3 . 

3. The euphonic Ga'ya , to ensure the distinct pronunciation of those con- Jl 
sonants which in consequence of the loss of the tone, or because they close a 

syllable, might easily be neglected, e. g. Gn 24®; D"[X HjIS (hereto 

avoid a hiatus) 28 s , or in such cases as ^NTfTn Jb 33 4 , &c .; XKHri Gn i u . 

Metheg (especially in the cases mentioned in 1 , 6, a) is a guide to correct l 
pronunciation, since it distinguishes a from 6 (except in the case noted in 
§ 9 v, b) and i from 1; e. g. a-kh e la (she has eaten), but n^2X 'dkhla 

(food), since the __ stands here in a toneless closed syllable, and must 
therefore be a short vowel ; thus also ^XT yi-^u (they fear), but ^X^ yir*u 
(they see), (they sleep), but 33^ (they repeat). The Jewish grammarians, 
however, do not consider the syllables lengthened by M&thtg as open. They 
regard the S e wa as quiescent in cases like and belonging to the pre¬ 

ceding vowel; cf. Baer, Thorat * Emeth , p. 9, and in Merx’s Archiv , i. p. 60, 
Rem. 1, and especially Pikduke ha-famim , p. 13. 


§ 17 . Of the Q e re and K € tJnbh. Masora marqinalis and 

finalis. 

On Q e r6 and K e thibh see Ginsburg, Intr., p. 183 ff. ] 

1 . The margin of Biblical MSS. and editions exhibits variants a 
of an early date (§ 3 c), called TIP 2 to be read , since, according to 

1 The common form is X3X ? with an accent on both syllables, in which 

case, according to Qimhi, the tone is always to be placed on the former. For 
the above mode of writing and position of the tone cf. Is 38 s , Jon i 14 , 4*, 

\p 116 4 . 

2 On the necessity of the punctuation Hp as passive participle (*= legendum ) 

F 
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the opinion of the Jewish critics, they are to be preferred to the 
3 T 0 f i.e. what is written in the text, and are actually to be read 
instead of it. 

On this account the vowels of the marginal reading (the Q e re) are 
placed under the consonants of the text, and in order to understand 
both readings properly, the vowels in the text must be applied to the 
marginal reading, while for the reading of the text (the K e thibh) its own 
vowels are to be used. Thus in Jer 42 s occurs in the text, in the 
margin np }}rj}X. Read ive (or according to Jewish tradition ^X) 
in the text, in the margin ^n}X. A small circle or asterisk in the 
text always refers to the marginal reading. 

1 ) 2. Words or consonants which are to be passed over in reading, 

and are therefore left unpointed, are called 'P.i? (scrotum et 

non legendum ), e.g. nx Jer 38 16 , DX 39^, *pT 5 l3 - Conversely, words 
not contained in the text, but required by the Masora (as indicated 
by the insertion of their vowels), are called 3 TI 3 '"IP, e.g. 2 S 8 3 , 
Jer 31 39 . See further Strack, Prolegomena Critica , p. 85 ; Dikduke 
ha-t e amim , §§ 62, 64; Blau, Masoretische Untersuchungen , p. 49 ff. 

C 3. In the case of some very common words, which are always to be 
read otherwise than according to the K e thlbh , it has not been con¬ 
sidered necessary to place the Q e re in the margin, but its vowels are 
simply attached to the word in the text. This Q e re perpetuum occurs in 
the Pentateuch in WH (Q e re N'H) wherever XIH stands for the feminine 
(§ 32 /), and in 3y}_ (K e thibh ny}, Q e re rnjtt)always, except in Dt 22 19 
(but the Sam. text always has X'n, my}). The ordinary explanation 
of this supposed archaism, on the analogy of Greek 6 ttcuv and 17 7rcuv, 
our child, is inadequate, since there is no trace elsewhere of this epicene 
use ; iy} for my} is rather a survival of a system of orthography in 
which a final vowel was written defectively, as in ; cf. § 2 n. — 
Other instances are: (Q. "I3t>^) Gn 30 19 &c., see the Lexicon , 

and Baer and Delitzsch, Genesis , p. 84, and below, note to § 47 6; 
Diw (Q. properly ; ni.T (Q. 'J'nS the Lord), or (after 

'/its) mn; : (Q. properly nin; Yahwe (cf. § 102 m, and § 135 q, 

note) ; on D'Jf, DW for "if, V!®V see § 97 d, end. 

d 4. The masoretic apparatus accompanying the biblical text is 
divided into (a) Masora marginalis , consisting of (a) Masora (mar- 
ginalis) magna on the upper and lower margins of MSS. ; (f 3 ) Masora 
(marginalis) parva between and on the right and left of the columns; 


instead of *Hp Q e ri , which was formerly common but is properly a past tense 
( = ledum est) f see Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl.-Aram ., p. Si, note. 
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(6) Masora finalis at the end of the several books, counting Samuel, 
Kings, Minor Prophets, Ezra-Nehemiak, Chronicles, each as one 
book. On all three varieties see especially Ginshurg, Introd ., p. 423 ff., 
and the ajipendices containing (p. 983 ff.) the masoretic treatise from 
the St. Petersburg MS. of a.d. 1009, and (p. 1000 ff.) specimens of 
the Masora parva and magna on two chapters. 

In nearly all printed editions only the Masora Jbialis is found, indicating € 
the number of verses, the middle point of the book, &c., and a scanty 
selection from the Masora parva. The following alphabetical list of technical 
expressions (some of them Aramaic) and abbreviations, may suffice with the 
help of the lexicon to elucidate the subject. Further details will be found 
in the appendix to Teile’s edition of the Hebrew 0 . T., p. 1222 ff. 

niN letter. nW nisi, except. yjfBK middle. P|"DN = plDB PpD ron« in the 
formula without ’ Athnah or Soph-pasnq i. e. although no ’Athna/i or 

Soph-pasuq is written. 

3 with , before names of vowels or accents, as P|pT 3 )‘Ep Qames with Zaqeph 
used instead of Pathali (§ 29 *).— '3 as a numeral = fteo, as in DV?yD '3 two 
accents. nVp£ 3 , see nvptt. N "33 = fcUHnN* (Aramaic) in another copy ; 

pi. fjnnx }np* 33 ,_N // Dn = Dnns; Dnspp in Other hooks, nrizi (Aram.) after. 

tPOT fern. marked with Dages (or Mappiq). P|1 leaf, page. 

fern. N"yV] (Aram.) small. 

profane, not sacred, e.g. Gn 19 2 because not referring to God. pn 
except. “iDp written defectively, also ivanting as 'X 7 n ’ aleph is omitted. 

DVp accent (see 3 ) ; Dyt 3 in Hiphil to chant an accent. 

“VJV superfluous. 

ffc <3 here. ^3 (Aram.) total , as adv. in general. 

= (Aram., from JVN nS non est ) = tlie form is not found elsewhere. 

p 5! HD accurately corrected. full i.e. written plene. below ~ 

(§ 15 c). (5 15 c). flVljUtp separated, the name of th • 

strangely formed Nuns before \p 107 23 ff - (§ 5)1). tOpp that which is read, 
the name for all the 0 . T. scriptures, D^pp part. 

I"IJ fern, nnj quiescent, i.e. not sounded. concealed, i.e. only retained 

orthographically. “Hp} a point. “Up) pointed. 

N"D see 3 . jJO'D crqpciov, sign , e.sp. a mnemonic word or, frequently, sentence. 
/ “JD = D : 1 2 D total. = (§ 15/). 

TOy column of a page. 

a masoretic verse. NpDB a space, esp. in the phrase p ? ,D !2 y^CN 3 '3 

a space within a verse, e.g. Gn 35 s2 ; cf. IT. Griitz, Monatschriftfur Gesch. u. ItTss. 
des Judentums, 1878, p. 481 ff., and H. Strack, ibid. 1879, p. 26 ff. 

'P = see above, c. D"np properly before. pEj 3 fern. fl^Cp poin'ed 
with Qames. reader of the sacred text. 

NH 33 j *»n 33 (Aram, all fern, sing.) large. 

nyri icord (consisting of more than one letter). n'^n suspensa (§ 5 n, 
3 )* (Aram.) two. 
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CHAPTER II 


PECULIARITIES AND CHANGES OF LETTERS: THE 
SYLLABLE AND THE TONE 


§ 18. 

The changes which take place in the forms of the various parts 
of speech, depend partly on the peculiar nature of certain classes 
of letters and the manner in which they affect the formation of 
syllables, partly on certain laws of the language in regard to syllables 
and the tone. 

§ 19 . Changes of Consonants. 

(i The changes which take place among consonants, owing to the 

formation of words, inflexion, euphony, or to influences connected 
with the progress of the language, are commutation , assimilation , 
rejection , addition , transposition , softening. 

1. Commutation 1 may take place between consonants which are 
either homorganic or homogeneous (cf. § 6 q) f e. g. lby to 

exult , n*6, nnb, Ai •am. to be weary , }*nb and to press , "tip 

and "OD to close , and to escape. In process of time, and 

partly under the influence of Aramaic, the harder and rougher sounds 
especially were changed into the softer, e. g. PDV into pnt? to laugh , 
bya into to reject , and the sibilants into the corresponding mutes: 
t into V into n, ¥ into In many cases these mutes may be 
regarded as a return to an earlier stage of the pronunciation. 

The interchange of consonants, however, belongs rather to the 
lexicographical treatment of stems 2 than to grammatical inflexion. 
To the latter belong the interchange (a) of n and 12 in Hithpael 
(§ 54 &) J (&) of 1 and ' in verbs primae Ybd (§ 69), for &c. 

b 2. Assimilation usually takes place when one consonant which 
closes a syllable passes over into another beginning the next syllable, 
and forms with it a strengthened letter, as illustns for inlustris , affero 
for adfero , (rvWap/ 3 dvo) for crvv\ap/ 3 dvo). In Hebrew this occurs, 

1 Cf. Barth, Etymologische Forsckungen, Lpz. 1893, p. 15 If. ( { Lautverschie- 
bungen ’). 

2 See in the Lexicon , the preliminary remarks on the several consonants. 
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(a) most frequently with J, e.g. (for min-Ham) from there , njp C 

(for min-ze) from thi$ y JPP (for yinten) he gives . J is not assimilated 
after the prefix b, e.g. nor as a rule before gutturals (except 
sometimes before n), nor when it is the third consonant of the stem, 
e.g. (cf. however firij for ndthdntd) except when another Nun 

follows, cf. § 440; nor in some isolated cases, as Dt 33 s , Is 29 1 , 58*, 
all in the principal pause; on spHH and ^ 68 3 , see § 51 k, and 

§ 66 /. 

(b) Less frequently and only in special cases with b, n, T, e.g. d 

(for yilqah) he takes ; for mithdabber ; <or yithtammd; 

for tithkonen\ for for 7 ahadt; but in 1 S 4 19 for rtt 

read probably rnVb. 

(c) In isolated cases with n, 1, *», e.g. prithee ! if from ; e 

) and ' mostly before sibilants in the verbal forms enumerated in § 71. 

In all these cases, instead of the assimilated letter, a Dages forte f 
appears in the following consonant. Dages , however, is omitted when 
the strengthened consonant would stand at the end of a word, since 
the strengthening would then be less audible (§20 l), e.g. *|N nose 
(from ' anp ), rin to give (from tint). 

The cases are less frequent where a weak letter is lost in pronunciation, 1 
and in place of it the preceding stronger sound is sharpened, i. e. takes Dages , 

e.g. from (§ 590). pDK for p^DS (§ 66 e) is an Aramaism. 

3 . Complete rejection takes place only in the case of weaker con- g 
sonants, especially the sonants J and b, the gutturals and n, and the 
two half vowels 1 and Such rejection takes place, 

(a) at the beginning of a word ( aphaeresis ), when these weak con- h 

sonants (k, \ b, J) are not supported by a full vowel, but have only 
S e \va, e.g. um we , also VI for JH]; n|5 for n^b; Vi for Vi), 

'H for 'HJ Ez 2 10 . 

Aphaeresis of a weak consonant with a full vowel is supposed to occur in Y} l 
Ju 19 11 for YT ; in Hfin 2 S 22 41 for Hfi n: ; in ZW for ZSw Je 42 10 ; on n|J 
EZ17 6 for npb, and on Ho 11 3 for Dn|^, see § 66 g, end. In reality, 
however, all these forms are to be regarded merely as old textual errors. 

(b) In the middle of a word (syncope), when S e wa precedes the / 
weak consonant 2 ; thus in the case of N (see further § 23 b-f and 

1 Such a suppression of a letter is sometimes inaccurately called i backward 
assimilation ’. 

2 Syncope of a strong consonant (V) occurs in 'Z prithee! if this stands for 

'JjD (see Lexicon), also in npDJl Am S 8 , KHhibh for (cf. nyptth 9 s ), and 
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§ 68 b-k), e.g. in for tHXB. As a rule in such cases, however, 
the X is orthographically retained, e.g. flfcQpb for Syncope 

occurs frequently in the case of n, e.g. for (§ 23 Jc and 

§ 35 "), bV\>: for (§ 53 4 

Syncope of X with S e wa occurs in such cases as for '’JIKa 

(cf. § 102 m)] Zc 11 5 . 1 On the cases in which X is wholly 

omitted after the article, see § 35 d. 

Finally, the elision of 1 and * in verbs n /A ? (§ 75 h) is an instance of 
syncope.—On the syncope of n between two vowels, see § 23 k. 

I (c) At the end of a word [apocope), e.g. pr. name of a city (cf. 
^'3 Gilonite); where X though really rejected is orthographically 
retained, &c. On the apocope of 1 and ' in verbs $"b, see § 24 g, 
and § 75 a. 

Bolder changes (especially by violent apocope), took place in earlier 
periods of the language, notably the weakening of the feminine ending D__ 
nth to H_ d, see § 44 a, and § 80/. 

1 U 4. To avoid harshness in pronunciation a helping sound, Aleph 
prosthetic 2 with its vowel, is prefixed to some words, e.g. yF>)£ and 
yiit arm (cf. spiritus, French esprit ).—A prosthetic V 

occurs probably in 3 lpy scorpion ; cf. Arab, 'usfiir bird (stem safara). 

II 5. Transposition 3 occurs only seldom in the grammar, e.g. 

for "^nn ^ f or the sake of euphony; it is more frequent in 

the lexicon (b ’33 and lamb, rbcv and garment), but is 

mostly confined to sibilants and sonants. 

O 0. Softening occurs e.g. in 3213 star, from kauJcabh=Jcawhabh for 
kubhJcabh (cf. Syriac raurab = rabrab) ; FliDDiD phylacteries for taph- 
tdplvAh; according to the common opinion, also in p'X man from 'ins, 
cf. however § 96. 

§ 20. The Strengthening [Sharpening) of Consonants. 

a 1. The strengthening of a consonant, indicated by Dages forte , is 
necessary and essential [Dages necessarinm) 

(a) when the same consonant would be written twice in succession 

in Jos 19 3 for i" 6 y 3 (as in 15 29 ). Probably, however, and are 

only clerical errors, as is undoubtedly 1 X 3 Am S 8 for 3 X)D (9 B ). 

1 Frensdorff, Ochta W’ochla, p. 97 f., gives a list of forty-eight words with 
quiescent X. 

2 This awkward term is at any rate as suitable as the name AUf protheticum 
proposed by Nestle, Marginalien u. Mciterialien , Tubingen, 1893, p. 67 If. 

3 Cf. Barth, Etymologische Studien, Lpz. 1893, p. iff.; KOnigsberger, in 
Zeitschri/t /. icisscnschaftliche Theo'ogie, 1894, P- 45 1 & 
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without an intermediate vowel or § e w& mobile; thus we have for 

«2nj nalhdn-nil and 'W for 'nne\ 

(b) in cases of assimilation (§19 6-/), e.g. for yinthi. 

In both these cases the Dages is called comjiensativum. 

( c) When it is characteristic of a grammatical form, e.g. he has 

learned , he has taught ( Dages characterise cum). In a wider sense 
this includes the cases in which a consonant is sharpened by Dages 
forte, to preserve a preceding short vowel (which in an open syllable 
would have to be lengthened by § 26 c), e.g. camels for g e mdUm; 

cf. § 93 ee and kk, § 93 pp. 

This coalescing of two consonants as indicated above does not take place (j 
when the first has a vowel or £ e wa mobile. In the latter case, according to 
the correct Masora, a compound & e wd should be used, preceded by Methcg , e.g. 
D'f>bn, f &c. (cf. §§ 10*7, 16/). This pointing is not used before the suffix ^ 
e.g. Gn 2 7 4 , but the first 3 has a vocal S € wd , otherwise the second 3 

would have Dages lene. Also when the former of the two consonants lias 
been already strengthened by Dages forte , it can only have a vocal S e icd , and 
any further contraction is therefore impossible. This applies also to cases 

where Dages forte has been omitted (see below, m), e.g. properly = 
hal-l e lu. The form ip 9 14 (not * 05311 ) might be explained as imperat. 

Pi'el = 0 p 3 n ; if it were imperat. Qal the non-contraction of the monosyllabic 

root would be as strange as it is in Jer 40 28 , and in the imperf. DY1£b 

Jer 5 «. 

2 . A consonant is sometimes strengthened merely for the sake of C 
euphony ( Dages euphonicum ), and the strengthening is then not so 
essential. This occurs 1 — 

(a) when two words are closely united in pronunciation by Dages 
forte eonjunctivum: (1) in the first letter of a monosyllable or of 
a word having the tone (or occasionally the counter-tone) on the first 
syllable, 2 when closely connected with the preceding word, if that 
word ends iu a tone-bearing Qames (n__) with S e wd mobile preceding, 
or a tone-bearing H—,—called P^n* 7 ] (j. e. compressed) by the Jewish 
grammarians. 

The term monosyllable here and in /(by § 28 e) includes Segholates like 
*]D 3 ? as well as forms like and even |yyD. 


1 Cf. Baer, 1 De primarum vocabulorum literarum dagcssationo,’ in his 
Liber Proverbioi'um i Lpz. 1880, pp. vii-xv ; F. Priitorius, * Uber den Ursprung 
des Dag. f. eonjunctivum,’ in ZAW. 1883, p. 17 If. (ascribed to an original 
assimilation of H or D). 

2 “ltotfb alone, although having the tone on the ultima, invariably takes 
the Dages forte coni, when with a conjunctive accent precedes, Ex 6 10 -* 9 , 
IS 24 , &c. 
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Some limit the use of the D e hiq to the closest connexion of a monosyllable 
with a following B?gadh 6 phaih. However, it also applies to cases like N 3 VDb 
Nu 2 2 6 ; nxrnnp^ Gn 2 23 ; Xp 91 11 ; and even with Ret, Pr 15 1 ; 

P)D 3 “ 7 I 3 #C 3 Gn 43 16 . In all these examples the tone, were it not for the 
Maqqeph, would be on the ultima of the first word. 

(I Rem. 1. When HI this has MaqqZph after it, a Dage! forte conj . always follows, 
even if the next word is neither a monosyllable nor has the tone on the 
initial syllable ; thus not only in toEHTH Jer 23®, but also in rPlBVn'] Nu 13 27 , 

1 Ch 22 1 . In “N 3 n 2 n Gn 19 2 (where Maqqeph is represented by aconjunctive 
accent, § 9 w, 1 c, and § 16 6), the S e ghol coincides with the secondary tone- 
syllable. On the origin of Dag. f. conj . after “Hip (for HD) what?, see § 37 b, c. 

p 2. Such cases as HN 3 HN 3 Ex is 1 - 21 , the 2nd robs in ver. 11, ver. 13, 

^ ttjt^ t; ^tt 

pJO ver. 16, do not belong here. In these the Dago's can only be intended 
for Dag. lene , see § 21 d. 

f (2) In the first letter of a monosyllable, or of a word with the tone 
on the first syllable after a closely connected miVel ending in n_ or 
H__. Such a milel is called by the Jewish grammarians 
(Aram. = Heb. pirTO nriK) veniens e longinquo (in respect of the tone). 
The attraction of the following tone-syllable by Bagel forte conj. is 
here also due to the exigencies of rhythm, e. g. p# Hp# 68 19 ; 
K 3 nwin \j/ 118 25 (so ed. Mant., but Ginsburg and Kittel N 3 njwirt); 

rp'rnn Is 5 14 ; fyp 3 HiHK Gil 11 31 . The Milel may, however, 
also be due to a subsequent retraction of the tone (nasdg’ahor, § 29 e ) 3 
as in *"]B nfcjy Gn i 11 .—The prefixes ^ and ) alone do not take 

a Dages in this case, except in *j!>, always, and ^ 19 3 . Such 

forms as ^ ny 3 #n Gn 21 23 , "in# + 26 10 , ng ngrn Jb 21 16 , and 

even irv rHEitt Is 50 8 (i. e. the cases where the tone is thrown back 
from the ultima on to the syllable which otherwise would have 
Metheg ), are likewise regarded as mil*el. On the other hand, e. g. 
^ Gn 4 6 , not ^ since the first a of STjn could not have Metheg . 
When words are closely united by Maqqejih the same rules apply as 
above, except that in the first word Metheg , in the secondary tone, takes 
the place of the accent, cf. pBVifcqJ Gn i 12 ; N|"iTT 3 n Gn 32 30 , &c. 
Finally, the Dages is used when the attracted word does not begin 
with the principal tone, but with a syllable having Metheg , ^#7^ HEn 
f 37 9 ; 3% Is 44 21 ; Vfngjp Wy Ex 25™, provided that the 
second word does not begin with a B e gadk? / phath letter (hence e. g. 
nhbin n^x Gn 2'). 

g Rem. Such cases as ^] 3 j? Dt 32®, and TV#3 32 15 , and niV 3 (so Baer, but not 
ed. Mant., &c.) 1 S 1 19 are therefore anomalous ; also, because beginning with 
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a B'gadk^phath, Di>N3 Ex 15 11 (cf. however above, e); Jos 8 2e ; yV"l]3 
if/ 77 16 ; N'n't? Jb 5 27 *—It is doubtful whether we should include here those 
cases in which DageS forte occurs after a word ending in a toneless u, such as 
3N5? Gn 19 14 , Ex 12 31 ; Ex I2 ]5 (Httfr), Dt 2 24 ; also fc<b Gn 19 I 2 , 1 S 8 19 J 
ib Ju 18 19 , Est 6 13 (where P. Haupt regards the DageS as due to the enclitic 
character of the lb); tOpO H08 10 ; V73 Jer 49 30 ; VH 1 S 15 6 . When we 

explained the DageS in these examples not as conjunctive, but orthophonic 
(see above. § 13 c, and Delitzsch, Psalmen , 4th ed. on if/ 94 l2a ), we especially 
had in view those cases in which the consonant with DageS has a S e wd . The 
extension of the use of DageS to consonants with a strong vowel, seems, 
however, to indicate that these are cases of the p'rPD which was 

required by some Masoretes but not consistently inserted. On the other 
hand, the Doge'S forte in after a preceding i {ip nS 6 - 18 ), and even after u 
( if/ 94 12 ), is due to an attempt to preserve its consonantal power ; see KOnig, 
Lehrgeb., p. 54 6. 

(6) When a consonant with S e wd is strengthened by Daget forte h 
dirimens to make the & e wd more audible. In almost all cases the 
strengthening or sharpening can be easily explained from the character 
of the particular consonant, which is almost always a sonant, sibilant, 
or the emphatic Qoph; cf. '??? Lv 25 s , Dt 3 2 s2 (for ^V); Is 33 1 

(where, however, ^nib ?3 is to be read); cf. Na 3 17 , Jb 9 18 , 17 2 , Jo 1 17 
(with d); Is 57 s (with b) ; Ju 20 43 , 1 1 S i 6 (with “1); Gn 49 1017 (and 
so always in '?ipy Ju 5 s2 , Ct i 8 and rrinpy \j, 77 20 , 89 52 ); Ex 15 17 , Dt 23 11 , 
Ju 20 32 , iS28 10 (p) 2 ; Ex 2 3 , Is 58 s , Am 5 21 , ^ 141 3 , Pr 4 13 (v); Pr 27 25 
(b>); Is 5 s8 , yj/ 37 15 , Jer 51 56 , Neh 4 7 (p). Also, with 3 Ho 3 2 ; with 2 
Is 9 3 , Jer 4 7 ; with n 1 S io 11 . In many instances of this kind the 
influence of the following consonant is also observable. 

(c) When a vowel is to be made specially emphatic, generally in i 
the principal pause, by a Dages forte affectuosum in the following 
consonant. Thus in a following sonant, Ju 5 7 (^TH), Jb 29 21 (lbn)l), 
22 12 (H2H); Ez 27 19 (in 3); in n Is 33 12 , 41 17 , Jer 51 58 , perhaps aho 
Jb 21 13 (VW). 

(d) When the sonants b, E ,3 are strengthened by Daget forte firtna - k 
tivum in the pronouns rijn, and in nisb why ? cf. also HE 3 , 

whereby ? ntT >3 how much 1 (§ 102 k , ?), to give greater firmness 
to the preceding tone-vowel. 

3 . Omission of the strengthening, or at least the loss of the Dages l 
forte occurs, 

1 («) almost always at the end of a word, since here a strengthened 

I 1 The ordinary reading where is without DageS , is only in¬ 

telligible if the 1 has Dages. 

2 Also in if/ 45 10 read with Baer and Ginsburg, following Ben 

k f 1 Asher, and in Pr 30 17 nnjp^b (Ben Naphthali 'p'3 and 'jpb). 
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consonant cannot easily be sounded. 1 In such cases the preceding 
vowel is frequently lengthened (§27 d), e. g. 33 multitude, from 33 “); 
Dy people, with a distinctive accent or after the article, &y, from 
DEy; but e. g. |3 garden , H 3 daughter , with the final consonant 
virtually sharpened. On the exceptions AN thou (fern.) and ipn) 
thou (fem.) hast given Ez 16 33 , see § 10 k. 

Vt (6) Very frequently in certain consonants with S e wd mobile, since 
the absence of a strong vowel causes the strengthening to be less 
noticeable. This occurs principally in the case of ) and * (on \ and i 
after the article, see § 35 b ; on \ after "HO, § 37 b); and in the 
sonants D, 2 J and h ; also in the sibilants, especially when a guttural 
follows (but note Is 62 9 , VBDMD, as ed. Mant. and Ginsb. correctly 
read, while Baer has / DND with compensatory lengthening, and others 
even 'DND; 'SDB'D Gn 2 7 2,39 ; vfatfo 38" for 'fO, iKf; 

•njHW 1 K 19 20 from pB> 3 , Ez 40" and D' 3 Sf!? 4 104 18 ; D'W» 

Jon 4 11 , Ex 8 1 &c.) ;—and finally in the emphatic p. 3 

Of the B e gadk e pliath letters, 3 occurs without Dages in 3 '¥ 3 D Ju 8 2 ; 
3 in DrrpSMp Ez 32 s0 ; “I in 'n “]3 Is 11 12 56 s , y/r 147 s [not in Jer 49 56 ), 
supposing that it is the Participle Niph*al of n*1J; lastly, D in 
Is 22 10 . Examples, D' 33 y, (so always the preformative ) in the 
imperf. of verbs), n^ 6 j> 0 , ni* 3 Df>, ' 3311 , ^n, win?, 'KD 3 , Wf), *nj 3 ), 
ni^jpp , ilSpD, &c. In correct MSS. the omission of the Dages is indi- 
cated by the Raphe stroke (§ 14) over the consonant. However, in 
these cases, we must assume at least a virtual strengthening of the 
consonant (Dages forte implicitum , see § 22 c , end). 

( c ) In the Gutturals, see § 22 b. 

11 Rem. 1. Contrary to rule the strengthening is omitted (especially in the 
later Books), owing to the lengthening of the preceding short vowel, generally 
hireq (cf. mile for mille ), e. g. JJVIV he makes them afraid , for [HIT Hb 2 17 (where, 
however, it is perhaps more correct to suppose, with Kbnig, a formation on 
the analogy of verbs V'y, and moreover to read ^rPIT with the LXX), JYIpT 
Is 50 11 for nipt. 

O 2. Very doubtful are the instances in which compensation for the strengthen¬ 
ing is supposed to be made by the insertion of a following 3 . Thus for 


1 So in Latin fel (for fell), gen .fellis; mel, mellis; 0$, ossis. In Middle High 
German the doubling of consonants never takes place at the end of a word, 
but only in the middle (as in Old High German), e g. val (Fall), gen. xalles; 
swam (Schwamm , &c., Grimm, Deutsche Gramm., 2nd ed., i. 3S3. 

2 Dago's forte is almost always omitted in 0 when it is the prefix of the 

participle Pi'el or Pu'al, hence \p 104 s D3ppn who layeth the beams, but nipEH 
the roof Ec io 18 (cf. n3N^E>n the 1vork, &c.). 

3 According to some also in 0 in 'ypn Is 17 10 ; but see Baer on the passage. 
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n'^yio Is 23 11 , read n'jVD (or n' 5 vt?) J and for UCH La 3 22 , read TOR In 
Nu 23 13 133 J 3 is not an instance of compensation (see § 67 0, end). 

§ 21. The Aspiration of the Tenues} 

The harder sound of the six B e yadk e phath letters, indicated by Cl 
Dagel lene , is to be regarded, according to the general analogy of 
languages, as their older and original pronunciation, from which the 
softer sound was weakened (§ 6 n and § 13). The original hard sound 
is maintained when the letter is initial, and after a consonant, but 
when it immediately follows a vowel or & e wa mobile it is softened and 
aspirated by their influence, e. g. paras, pB? yiyhros , ^3 Jcol, 
bbb l e Jchol . Hence the B e gadh e phath take Dages lene 

(1) at the beginning of words : (a) without exception when the b 
preceding word ends with a vowelless consonant, e. g. f al-ken 

{therefore), YV/esp e ri {fruit-tree) ; ( 6 ) at the beginning of a section, 
e. g. JVtffcOS Gn i 1 , or at the beginning of a sentence, or even of 
a minor division of a sentence after a distinctive accent (§15 d), 
although the preceding word may end with a vowel. The distinctive 
accent in such a case prevents the vowel from influencing the following 
tenuis, e. g. W! and it was so, that when, Ju 11 5 (but J 5 

Gn 1 7 ). 

Rem. 1. The vowel letters H, \ ), as such, naturally do not close a C 
syllable. In close connexion they are therefore followed by the aspirated 
B f yadk e phath, e. g. R 3 NXC 5 !, &c. On the other hand, syllables are closed by 

the consonantal 3 and ' (except }nrn£ Is 34 11 ; R 3 ^ $ Ez 2j 42 ; D 3 <! 3 *RN 
\p 68 18 ), and by R with Mappiq ; hence e. g. there is Daget lene in DiTQ and 
always after nirp, since the (fre perpetuum of this word (§ 17) assumes the 
reading 'ORX. 

2. In a number of cases Dages lene is inserted, although a vowel precedes in (l 
close connexion. This almost always occurs with the prefixes 3 and 3 in the 
combinations 33 33 33 (i. e. when a BPgadk'phaih with §®wa precedes the 
same or a kindred aspirate) and 133 (see Baer, L. Psalmorum, 1880, p. 92/ on 
\p 23 s ); cf. e. g. 1 S 25 1 , Is 10 9 , f 34S Jb 19 2 * ; 33 is uncertain ; R 3 , R 3 , and 
33 according to David Qimhi do not take Dages, nor 33 1 33 , and 33 accord¬ 
ing to the Dikduke ha-t e amim , p. 30. Sometimes the B e gadk e phafh letters, even 
with a full vowel, take Dages before a spirant (and even before n in n$lpn 3 
1 K 12 32 ) ; cf. the instances mentioned above, § 20 e (mostly tenues before N). 

In all these cases the object is to prevent too great an accumulation of 
aspirates. The LXX, on the other hand, almost always represent the 3 and 


1 Cf. Delitzsch, Ztschr.f. luth. Theol. u . Kirche, 1878, p. 585 ff. 

2 Also L. Proverbiorum, 1880, Praof. p. ix ; and Dikduke ha-famim, p. 30 (in 

German in Konig’s Lehrgeb., i. p. 62). 
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D, even at the beginning of a syllable, by x and <f >; Xtpovp, XaASafot, Qapepdp, 
&c.—The forms TT 13 (after 'BWV) Is 54 12 , and WjD (after Wgbjl) Jer 20® 
are doubly anomalous. 

C (2) In the middle of words after f> e wd quiescens, i.e. at the 
beginning of a syllable immediately after a vowelless consonant, 1 
e.g. NSH? yirpd (he heals), Or6t?jp ye have killed; but after S e wd mobile, 
e. g. r e 2>ha (heal thou), !T 133 she was heavy . 

On ribtpfj, and similar forms, see § 10 i. 

Whether S e wa be vocal and consequently causes the aspiration of a follow¬ 
ing tenuis, depends upon the origin of the particular form. It is almost 
always vocal 

(a) When it has arisen from the weakening of a strong vowel, e.g. 

pursue ye (not from Sp") ; (not 'sfjjp), because originally malakhe, 

but from the ground-form malk. 

( b ) With the 3 of the pronominal suffixes of the 2nd pers. ^ 03 

15 —, since £ e wa mobile is characteristic of these forms (see § 58/; § 91 &). 

Rem. Forms like thou (fern.) hast sent, in which we should expect 

an aspirated H after the vowel, cf. Ex 18 9 , have arisen from 'W 

&c.; Pathah being here simply a helping vowel has no influence on the 
tenuis; cf. § 28 e. 

§ 22. Peculiarities of the Gutturals. 

a The four gutturals n, n, y, K, in consequence of their peculiar 
pronunciation, have special characteristics, but K, as the weakest of 
these sounds, and sometimes also y (which elsewhere as one of the 
harder gutturals is the opposite of K), differ in several respects from 
the stronger n and n. 

b 1. They do not admit of Dagel forte, since, in consequence of 
a gradual weakening of the pronunciation (see below, note 2), the 
strengthening of the gutturals was hardly audible to the Masoretes. 
But a distinction must be drawn between (a) the complete omission 
of the strengthening, and (b) the mere echo of it, commonly called 
half doubling, but better, virtual strengthening. 

C In the former case, the short vowel before the guttural would stand 
in an open syllable, and must accordingly be lengthened or modified. 2 3 * * * 


1 The exceptions ^Nplp) Jos 15 s8 (see Minhat shay , on this passage), 2 K 14 7 , 

and Dynp' Jos i5 66 may perhaps be due to the character of the p. 

3 Cf. terra and the French terre, the German Rolle and the French role ; 

German drollig and French drole. The omission of the strengthening shows a 

deterioration of the language. Arabic still admits of the strengthening of 

gutturals in all cases. 
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For a distinction must again be drawn between the full lengthening of 
Pathah into Qames —mostly before K ( always under the n of the 
article, see § 35), as a rule also before y, less frequently before n, and 
least often before n —and the modification of Pathah to S e ghbl , 
mostly before a guttural with Qames. In the other case (virtual 
strengthening) the Dagel is still omitted, but the strengthening is 
nevertheless regarded as having taken place, and the preceding vowel 
therefore remains short. This virtual strengthening occurs most 
frequently with n, usually with n, less frequently with y , and very 
seldom with X. Examples of (a) RJD, trwn, Dyn, inn, KJirP (for 
yihhabhe); also "in^, (see more fully on the pointing 

of the article before y in § 35).— Of ( b ) BHnn, (from minhilt), 
"W?, &c.—In all these cases of virtual strengthening the 

Pages forte is to be regarded at least as implied (hence called Dagel 
forte implicitum , occultum , or delitescens). 

2. They prefer before them, and sometimes after them (cf. h ), d 
a short A-Bound, because this vowel is organically the nearest akin 
to the gutturals. Hence 

(a) before a guttural, Pathah readily (and always before fi, n, y 

closing a syllable) takes the place of another short vowel or of 
a rhythmically long e or 0, e. g. n?T sacrifice , not zebeh ; VKV report , 
not seme. This is more especially so when a was the original vowel 
of the form, or is otherwise admissible. Thus in the Imperat. and 
Imperf. Qal of guttural verbs, send thou , w m senc i ( no ^ 

yisloh); Perf. Pi'el nW (but in Pausa nW); "tbrP he will desire (not 
yihmod) ; and he rested (not wayyanoh ); “IJJ a youth. In nW 
and "ibfV a is the original vowel. 

Rem. In sncli cases as X“1B the K has no consonantal C 

V V ’ V V ’ V V > V V ’ 

value, and is only retained orthographically (see § 23 a). 

(b) After a heterogeneous long vowel, i. e. after all except Qames , J 
the hard gutturals 1 (consequently not k), when standing at the end 

of the word, require the insertion of a rapidly uttered a (Pathah 
furtivum) between themselves and the vowel. This Pathah is placed 
under the guttural, but sounded before it. It is thus merely an 
orthographic indication not to neglect the guttural sound in pro¬ 
nunciation, e.g. nn ru a h, , JH, n'bc'n, ntoa (when consonantal n is 

1 Pratorius, Ueber den riickiceich. Accent im Hebr., Halle, 1897, p. 17, &c.. 
remarks that Pathah furtivum has not arisen merely under the influence of 
the guttural, but is due to a duplication of the accented syllable, so that e.g. 

would also be pronounced tjasi'bh, yaxu u dh although the short 
intermediate vowel was not so noticeable as before a guttural. 
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final it necessarily takes Mappiq), but e. g. Wl, &c., since here the 
rapidly uttered d is no longer heard. 

g I a ch for ich, &c., in some Swiss dialects of German, is analogous ; a furtive 
Pathah is here involuntarily intruded before the deep guttural sound. In 
Arabic the same may be heard in such words as mesiah , although it is not 
expressed in writing. The LXX (and Jerome, cf. ZAW. iv. 79) write *, some¬ 
times a, instead of furtive Pathah , e. g. nb Ncuc, yYT 'IeSSova (also Ta 55 ov). 

Jl Hem. 1. The guttural may also have an influence upon the folloxcing vowel, 
especially in Segholate forms, e. g. "iy 5 (notna'er) a youth, ^yi (not po'el) deed. 
The only exceptions are Dnb, DIT1. 

I 2. Where in the present form of the language an t, whether original or 
attenuated from Pathah , would stand before or after a guttural in the first 
syllable of a word, a S e ghol as being between d and 1 is frequently used 
instead, e.g. (also BOjV), TUO, HJJ?, &c. 

k On the other hand, the slighter and sharper Hireq is retained even under 
gutturals when the following consonant is sharpened by Page's forte , e.g. 

%n, nan t n^n; but when this sharpening is removed, S e ghoI is again apt to 
appear, e.g. (pan constr. (i'an, [i^n constr. (Vtn. 

I 3. Instead of simple $ e wd mobile, the gutturals take without 
exception a compound & e ivd, e.g. &c. 

))l 4. When a guttural with quiescent & e wd happens to close a syllable 

in the middle of a word, the strongly closed syllable (with quiescent 
S e wd) may remain; necessarily so with n, y, and n at the end of the 
tone-syllable, e. g. but also before the tone (see examples 

under i), even with N. 

But in the syllable before the tone and further back, the closed 
syllable is generally opened artificially by a Jfateph (as being suited 
to the guttural) taking the place of the quiescent & e wd, and in 
particular that Jfateph which repeats the sound of the preceding 
vowel, e.g. (also 3b : n;) ; pirv (also pAV); i bvB po n l 6 (for polo). 

But when, owing to a flexional change, the strong vowel following the 
Jfateph is weakened into & e wd mobile, then instead of the Jfateph 
its full vowel is written, e.g. (from “itojT), TrVr? (fr° ln 

i>ya). The original forms, according to § 28 c, were ydm e dhu , ner e mu , 
pol e kha. Hence , & c ., are really only different orthographic 

forms of VtDiP, &c., and would be better transcribed by ya <a m e dhu, &c. 

)l Rem. 1. On the use of simple or compound S e wa in guttural verbs, see 
further §§ 62-65. 

0 2. Respecting the choice between the three Hatephs , it may be remarked : 

(a) n, n, y at the beginning of a syllable prefer but N prefers e.g. 

TlEn ass, jhn to kill , "lbN to say; when farther from the tone syllable. 

however, the _even under X changes into the lighter ___, e.g. (poetic 

for to, but to you , bhx to eal , but (* a khol, toneless on account 
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of Maqqeph). Cf. § 27 w. The 1st pers. sing, imperf. Pi'el regularly has 
Likewise __ is naturally found under K in cases wheie the Hateph arises 
from a weakening of an original a (e. g. HK lion f ground-form ’ary), and ___ 
if there be a weakening of an original u (e. g. 'OS a fleet, affliction , cf. 

§ 93 ?>*)- 

(b) In the middle of a word after a long vowel, a Hateph-Patkah takes they; 
place of a simple £ e tvci mobile, e g. rOKD nbjJH (see § 63 p) ; but if a short 
vowel precedes, the choice of the Ha'eph is generally regulated by it, e.g. 

Perf. Hiph . TDJH ( see above, i), Iwfin. Ttpyn (regular form ^'tppn) ; Per/. 
Iloph. 7Byn (regular form ^Dpn) ; but cf. XlJW Jb 6 22 (§ 64 a). 

5. The 1, which in sound approximates to the gutturals (§ 6 g) t q 
shares with the gutturals proper their first, and to a certain extent 
their second, peculiarity, viz. 

(a) The exclusion of the strengthening, instead of which the pre¬ 

ceding vowel is almost always lengthened, e.g. "HI? he has blessed for 
birrahh, to bless for barrekh. 

(b) The preference for a as a preceding vowel, e. g. and he saw p 
(from HNT); 1DJ1 both for “)p’l and he turned back, and for 1DJ1 and 
he caused to turn back. 

The exceptions to a are morrath, Pr 14 10 ; D^lD khmrath and sorrekh, S 

Ez 16 4 (cf. Pr 3 8 ) ; 'VXW Ct 5 2 ; PlOjnn 1 S 1 6 ; DnWH 1 S 10 24 , 17 25 , 

2 K 6 32 ; ffifi'Tin Ju 20 43 (cf. § 20 h); Ppno 1 S 23 s8 , 2 S 1S 16 ’; also on account 
of p'm (§ 20 c), Pr 15 1 , 20 22 , 2 Ch 26 10 ; and on account of pTflft V1K 
(§ 20/) 1 S 15 6 , Jer39 12 , Hb 3 13 , Pr n 2t , Jb 39 s , Ez 9®. A kind of virtual 
strengthening (after D for jE) is found in rjyjD Is 14 3 . In Samaritan and 
Arabic this strengthening has been retained throughout, and the LXX write 
e. g. 'Xafipa for ,Tip\ 

§ 23 . The Feebleness of the Gutturals K and n. 

1. The K, a light and scarcely audible guttural breathing, as a rule a 
entirely loses its slight consonantal power whenever it stands without 

a vowel at the end of a syllable. It then remains (like the German 
h in roll, geh, nahte) merely as a sign of the preceding long vowel, e.g. 

nSd, (but when a syllable is added with an introductory 

vowel, according to b below, we have, e.g. since the N 

then stands at the beginning of the syllable, not Kiftp, 

(cf., however, § 74 a), pKpp (for masata), njKYEn. Similarly 
in ca^es like Kt?n, K“Pl, Kip', Ac. (§ 19 l), and even in KpH, (see 
above, § 22 e), the K only retains an orthographic significance. 

2. On the other hand, K is in general retained as a strong con- b 
sonant whenever it begins a syllable, e.g. IDKft, or when it is 
protected by a Hateph after a short syllable, e.g. bbK?, and finally, 
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when it stands in a closed syllable with quiescent S e wd after a pre¬ 
ceding ffghol or Pathah , e. g. TJKJ nd’dar, WW 2 ya'dimil. 

Even in such cases the consonantal power of X may be entirely lost, viz. 

C (a) when it would stand with a long vowel in the middle of 
a word after. & e wd mobile . The long vowel is then occasionally 
thrown back into the place of the & e wd, and the K is only retained 
orthographically, as an indication of the etymology, e.g. heads 

(for r e 'asim) y D'HKD two hundred (for m e 'athdyim ), 'JtpNJP Ez 25 s for 
DKlia Neh 6 8 for Jb 31 7 , Dn 1 4 for DWD ; STJKB 

foV rnxa Is IO 33 ; Qi'Kt?h hotim, I S 14 33 for D'Ntph ( c f. § 74 h, and 
§ 75 00 )> Nu 34 14 , from |3'N1; so always riXftn or ITlXtsn 

1 K 14 16 , Mi i 5 , &c., for n^Xtpn. Sometimes a still more violent sup¬ 
pression of the N occurs at the beginning of a syllable, which then 
causes a further change in the preceding syllable, e.g. work for 

(as in the Babylonian punctuation), for 

or the left hand y ground form sim’dl. 

d (b) When it originally closed a syllable. In these cases K is 

generally (by §22 m) pronounced with a Hateph y or —. The 
preceding short vowel is, however, sometimes lengthened and retains 
the following K only orthographically, e.g. Nu 1i 25 for (cf. 

Ju 9 41 ), and m«a Jo 2 6 for 1 V 1 K 3 ; for "lbgb ; D'nW? for ; 

but the contraction does not take place in Is io 11 . The short 

vowel is retained, although the consonantal power of is entirely lost, 
in tflNI, &c. (see § 102 m) t Is 41 s5 , Ez 28 16 for T 134 S&; 

cf. Dt 24 10 , 1 K 11 39 , Is io 13 . 

C Instead of this N which has lost its consonantal value, one of tlie vowel 
letters 1 and ' is often written according to the nature of the sound, the 
former with 6 and the latter with e and z, e.g. D'H buffalo for DfcO. At the 
end of the word il also is written for n^D' 1 he Jills for Jb 8 21 (see 

below, 1 ). 

f 3 When N is only preserved orthographically or as an indication 
of the etymology (quiescent), it is sometimes entirely dropped (cf. 
§ 19/fc), e.g. 'OT Jbi sl for 'OUT; 'nfe Jb32 18 for'rwfe; TONuii 11 ; 
tnnl 2 S 20 9 ; WV 1 Jer 8 n for 3 K 0 -V 1 ; TJgn 2 S 2 2“ but ’ritfVn 
DDin G11 25 21 for Dotari; ruianN 3 i m for njxtpnx; -jn^' 1 s i ' 7 for 
"W; D'CT f 2 2 K for D'OtO ; H 13 Jb 22" for HltO ; 'JTian I Ch 11 39 
for "iNan, and so 2 S 2 3 37 ; fin;? 1 Ch 12 38 for nnsf; riten^ 2 K 19 25 
KHhlbh for niscini) (cf. is 37 3s ) ; non jb 29° for ntwan/ in nbab 

1 In Jer 22 s3 , is unquestionably a corruption of nrUJ for , 
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i K 5 25 (for the strengthening of the following consonant by 

Dages compensates for the loss of the K; in ro/DD Ez 20 37 , if for "DXO 
(but read with Cornill), the preceding vowel is lengthened ; cf. 
above, c. On PEN for TDNK, see § 68 g. 

Rem. i. In Aramaic the X is much weaker and more liable to change than g 
in Hebrew. In literary Arabic, on the other hand, it is almost always a 
firm consonant. According to Arabic orthography, X serves also to indicate 
a long a, whereas in Hebrew it very rarely occurs as a mere vowel letter 
after Qames ; as in DX£ Ho io M for DiJ he rose up ; Pr io 4 , 13 s3 for poor ; 
but in 2 S 11 1 the KHhxbh D"pxbftn the messengers , is the true reading ; cf. § 7 b. 

2. In some cases at the beginning of a word, the X, instead of a compound k 
fried, takes the corresponding full vowel, e.g. "lift* girdle for *YltX ; cf. § 84 a, q, 
and the analogous cases in § 52 n, § 63 p, § 76 d, § 93 r (D^PX). 

3. An X is sometimes added at the end of the word to a final ii, i, or 6, e.g. X 

Ntobjl for ttbjl Jos io 24 (before X!), X^DX Is 2S 12 . These examples, however, 
are not so much instances of ‘Arabic orthography’, as early scribal errors, 
as in JflbT Je io 5 for and in xVt^J ip 139 20 for ;xbO. Cf. also X'P' 

Ec 11 3 (§ 75 s); X'j?J for pure ; X^ for ^ if; Xi£)X for tex then ( enclitic ) ; 
Xizn for ton myriad , Keh 7 66 - 71 . On and X'P 3 ee § 32 k. 

4 . The n is stronger and firmer than the X, and never loses its k 
consonantal sound (i.e. quiesces) in the middle of a word 1 except in 
the cases noted below, in which it is completely elided by syncope. 
On the other hand, at the end of a word it is always a mere vowel 
letter, unless expressly marked by Mappiq as a strong consonant 
(§14 a). Yet at times the consonantal sound of H at the end of 
a word is lost, and its place is taken by a simple D or more correctly n, 
with Raphe as an indication of its non-consonantal character, e.g. p^ 
to her for fib, Zc 5 11 , &c. (cf. § 103 g, and §§ 58 g, 91 e) ; cf. also nj for 
(from in proper names like njtn*, &c. — Finally, in very many 
cases a complete elision of the consonantal n takes place by syncope : 
(a) when its vowel is thrown back to the place of a preceding S e w& 
mobile (see above, c, with x), e.g. for (the P of the article 

being syncopated as it almost always is); EV 3 for [but see 

§ 35 n \ tfOgfr for DJptfrQ; jnjV for jnji.T ; perhaps also 0^33 for Dn s H 33 
Ez 27 s2 . (b) By contraction of the vowels preceding and following the 
H, e.g. iD^ID (also wiitten PD^D) from sxisahu (a + ^=d).—A violent 
suppression of n together with its vowel occurs in W (from &c. 


1 Only apparent exceptions are such proper names as ^XPjjJ^ which 

are compounded of two words and hence are sometimes even divided. 
Cf. forms like ^XE) for ^XHjn. Another exception is iTSHD', tho reading 
of many MSS. for the artificially divided form P*ETPE^ in tho printed 
texts, Je 46 20 . 
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l Rem. In connexion with o and e, a H which only marks the vowel ending 
is occasionally changed into 1 or 11 = '?n = n 3 n Ho 6 9 ), and with 

any vowel into N in the later or Aramaic orthography, but especially with 
d, e. g. NJt? sleep , p 127’ for i"IJ^ ; NKO Jer 23 s9 for &c. Thus it is 

evident that final n as a vowel letter has only an orthographical importance. 

§ 24 . Changes of the Weak Letters ) and \ 

Philippi, Die Aussprache der semit. Konsonanten 1 und ' (mentioned above, § 5 b , 
note 1), a thorough investigation of their phonetic value as consonantal, i.e. 
non-syllabic, vowel-sounds, not palatal or labial fricatives ; cf. also E. Sievers, 
Metrische Studien, i. 15. 

a 1 and ' are, as consonants, so weak, and approach so nearly to the 
corresponding vowels u and i, that under certain conditions they very 
readily merge into them. This fact is especially important in the 
formation of those weak stems, in which a 1 or ^ occurs as one of the 
three radical consonants (§ 69 ff*., § 85, § 93). 

1. The cases in which 1 and ' lose their consonantal power, i. e. 
merge into a vowel, belong almost exclusively to the middle and end 
of words; at the beginning they remain as consonants. 1 

The instances may be classified under two heads: 
b (a) When either ) or ' with quiescent & e wd stands at the end of 
a syllable immediately after a homogeneous vowel (u or i). It then 
merges in the homogeneous vowel, or more accurately it assumes its 
vowel-character (l as u , ' as i), and is then contracted with the 
preceding vowel into one vowel, necessarily long, but is mostly 
retained orthographically as a (quiescent) vowel letter. Thus 
for huwsab ; PB”. for yiyqas ; so also at the end of the word, e. g. 
a Hebrew , properly * ibriy , fern. njl^y, pi. ( an ^ 4 l " h 

for wy (cf. nWJ? 1 S 25 13 K e thibh). On the other hand, if the pre¬ 
ceding vowel be heterogeneous, 1 and ' are retained as full consonants 
(on the pronunciation see § 8 m), e.g. quiet , IT the month of May , 
'ia nation , ^9 revealed. But with a preceding d the T and ' are mostly 
contracted into 6 and e (see below,/), and at the end of a word they 
are sometimes rejected (see below, g). 

Complete syncope of \ before i occurs in 'K island for 'TK; 'y ruins 
for 'I watering Jb 37 11 for T); ['S burning Is 3 s4 for cf. 
§§ &4 a c, e, 932/]. 

1 Or as consonantal vowels (see above), and aro then transcribed by 
P. Haupt, Philippi, and others, as «, t, following the practice of Indogermanic 
philologists. 1 for ) and , alone is a standing oxception, seo § 26. 1 and § 104 e. 
On '=*t at the beginning of a word, cf. § 47 b , note. According to § 19 a, end, 
initial 1 in Hebrew almost always becomes *; always in verbs originally V'D, 
§ 69 a. Apart from a few proper names, initial T occurs only in 11 7 iOoA', 
child Gn 11 30 , 2 S b 23 Kethibh [elsewhere and the doubtful 111 Pr 21 8 . 
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Thus an initial ' after the prefixes 3 , 1 , 3 , which would then he C 
pronounced with i (see § 28 «), and also almost always after 1? (see 
§ 102 6), coalesces with the 1 to z, e.g. in Judah (for ^ 3 ), 

n-ltn'l and Judah, 1 N '3 as the Nile, rmn'jj f or Judah, "T» from the 
hands of. 

{b) When ) and ' without a vowel would stand at the end of the (/ 
word after quiescent & e tvd, they are either wholly rejected and only 
orthographically replaced by n (e.g. from bihhy , as well as the 
regularly formed weeping ; cf. § 93 x) or become again vowel 
letters. In the latter case ' becomes a homogeneous Ilireq , and also 
attracts to itself the tone, whilst the preceding vowel becomes 
(e.g. '13 from piry, properly pary) ; ) is changed sometimes into 
a toneless u (e. g. from tuhw). 

Rem. In Syriac, where the weak letters more readily become vowel sounds, C 
a simple i may stand even at the beginning of words instead of ^ or V The 
LXX also, in accordance with this, write ’Iot> 5 d for rPHJT, Taaa/c for pn^p. 

Hence may be explained the Syriac usage in Hebrew of drawing back the 
vowel i to the preceding consonant, which properly had a simple vocal S e wd, 

e. g. (according to the reading of Ben-Naphtali*) Jer 1 2 * * * * * * 5 86 for (so 

Baer), jVlJTp Ec 2 13 for pipPS, cf. also the examples in § 20 h, note 2 ; even 
\Yr\"\ Jb 29 21 (in some editions) for According to Qinilii (see § 47 &) 

was pronounced as iqtol , and therefore the 1st pers. was pointed ^bpK 
to avoid confusion. In fact the Babylonian punctuation always has i for d 
in the 1st pers. 

2. With regard to the choice of the long vowel, in which ) and " f 
quiesce after such vocalization and contraction, the following rules 
may be laid down : 

(a) With a short homogeneous vowel 1 and * are contracted into the 
corresponding long vowel (u or 1), see above, b . 

(b) With short d they form the diphthongs b and e according to 

§ 7 a , e.g. from TDV?; T&' from &c. 2 

Rem. The rejection of the half vowels ) and * (see above, b ) occnrs especially g 
, at the end of words after a heterogeneous vowel (<*), if according to the 
nature of the form the contraction appears impossible. So especially in 

1 According to Abulwalid, Ben-Naphtali regarded the Yoclh in all such cases 
as a vowel letter. 

2 Instances in which no contraction takes place after a are, tWD'JO 1 Ch 12 2 ; 

Ho 7 12 (but cf. § 70 b); if 5 9 Q p re ; the locatives nrP 3 , 

&c.—On tho suffix for 7p._j_ see § 91 Sometimes both forms are 

found, as and ; cf. s n living , constr. state 'H. Analogous is the 

contraction of mfo (ground-form maict) dealh } constr. ; py (ground-form 

*ayn ['ain]) eye , constr. p}J. 
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verbs e. g. originally 'bjl = = ilSj, since a after the rejection of the ' 

stands in an open syllable, and consequently must be lengthened to d. The 
fl is simply an orthographic sign of the long vowel. So also for tdlaic . 1 

On the origin of see § 75 e ; on DfJ as perf. and part, of D 3 p, see § 72 & 

and g ; on lb', &c., from * 1 ^ 1 , see § 69 b .—On the weakening of 1 and ' to K, 
see § 93 x. 

§ 25 . Unchangeable Voivels . 

CL What vowels in Hebrew are unchangeable, i.e. are not liable to 
attenuation (to S e wa), modification, lengthening, or shortening, can 
be known with certainty only from the nature of the grammatical 
forms, and in some cases by comparison with Arabic (cf. § i m). This 
holds good especially of the essentially long vowels, i. e. those long by 
nature or contraction , as distinguished from those which are only 
lengthened rhythmically , i. e. on account of the special laws which 
in Hebrew regulate the tone and the formation of syllables. The 
latter, when a change takes place in the position of the tone or in 
the division of syllables, readily become short again, or are reduced to 
a mere vocal & e wd. 

b 1 . The essentially long and consequently, as a rule (but cf. §2 6 p, 
§27 n, 0 ), unchangeable vowels of the second and third class, i , e f d, o, 
can often be recognized by means of the vowel letters which accom¬ 
pany them ('_, ; e.g. 3 'D” he does well , i> 3 \l Jpolace, ^33 

boundary , ^P voice. The defective writing (§ 8 i) is indeed common 
enough, e.g. 3 D^ and for ; ^33 for ^33 • bp for ^P, but this 
is merely an orthographic licence and has no influence on the quantity 
of the vowel; the d in ^33 is just as necessarily long, as in ^ 33 . 

As an exception, a merely tone-long vowel of both these classes is sometimes 
written fully, e. g. for ^bp\ 

c 2. The essentially or naturally long d (Qames impure ), 2 unless it has 
become 6 (cf. § 9 q), has as a rule in Hebrew no representative among 
the consonants, while in Arabic it is regularly indicated by N; on the 
few instances of this kind in Hebrew, cf. § 9 b, § 23 g. The naturally 
long d and the merely tone-long a therefore can only be distinguished 
by an accurate knowledge of the forms. 

1 The Arabic, in such cases, often writes etymologically ^ 3 , but pronounces 

gala. So the LXX 'p'D Siva, Vulg. Sina; cf. Nestle, ZAW. 1905, p. 362 f. 
But even in Arabic is written for and pronounced said. 

2 By xocales impurae the older grammarians meant vowels properly followed 
by a vowel letter. Thus 3 H 3 h^thubh was regarded as merely by a licence 
for 3 Xn 3 , &c. 
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3. Short vowels in closed syllables (§ 26 6), which are not final, are d 

as a rule unchangeable, e. g. garment , ~>22?p ivildemess , <"12^00 

kingdom; similarly, short vowels in sharpened syllables, i.e. before 
Bages forte y e.g. 232 thief \ 

4. Finally, those long vowels are unchangeable which, owing to C 
the omission of the strengthening in a guttural or n, have arisen by 
lengthening from the corresponding short vowels, and now stand in 
an open syllable, e. g. for mi'en; ^12 for burrakh. 

§ 26 . Syllable-formation 1 and its Influence on the 
Quantity of Vowels . 

Apart from the unchangeable vowels (§ 25), the use of short or long a 
vowels, i.e. their lengthening, shortening, or change into vocal f^wd, 
depends on the theory of syllable-formation. The initial and final 
syllables especially require consideration. 

1. The initial syllable. A syllable regularly begins with a consonant, 

or, in the case of initial 1 and ' (cf. note on § 5 b) y a consonantal vowel. 2 
The copula is a standing exception to this rule. According to the 
Tiberian pronunciation ) and is resolved into the corresponding vowel 
* before S e wd. and the labials, e.g. ^2"!^ ; the Babylonian punc¬ 

tuation in the latter cases writes T, i. e. ) before a full vowel. 

2. The final syllable. A syllable may end— h 

(a) With a vowel, and is then called an open or simple syllable, 
e. g. in where the first and last are open. See below, e. 

(b) With one consonant, and is then called a simple closed or com - C 
pound syllable, as the second in 22^. See below, 0, p. Such are 
also the syllables ending in a strengthened consonant, as the first in 

qat-tel. See below, q. 

(c) With two consonants, a doubly closed syllable, as B£?p qoh, d 

Cf. below, r, and § 10 i-l . 

3 . Open or simple syllables have a long vowel, whether they have C 
the tone as in ^2 in thee y ^ he goes , or are toneless as in 22); 

a bunch of grapes . 8 A long vowel (Qames, less frequently Sere) is 

1 Cf. C. H. Toy, ‘The Syllable in Hebrew,’ Amer. Journal of Philol ., 1884, 
p. 494 ff.; H. Strack, ‘The Syllables in the Hebrew Language/ Hebraica, 
Oct. 1884, p. 73 ff * 

2 We are not taking account here of the few cases in which initial Yodh is 
represented as simple i, by being written or N, see § 24 e y and especially 
§ 47 b, note ; nor of certain other oases in which N with an initial vowel has 
only a graphic purpose, though it is indispensable in an unpointed text. 

3 In opposition to this fundamental law in Hebrew (a long vowel in an open 
syllable), the original short vowel is found always in Arabic, and sometimes 
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especially common in an open syllable before the tone (pretonic vowel), 
e.g. Dr6, D'p;, 


/ 


Short vowels in open syllables occur : 

(a) In apparently dissyllabic words formed by means of a helping vowel 
from monosyllables, as brook, JTI1 house, 3T* let him increase, from nahl, 


l>ayt, yirb ; ef. also the ending of the dual (§ 88). But see § 28 e. 

o’ ( b ) In the verbal suffix of the 1st pers. sing. (*J_ 1 _ me), e. g. (Arab. 

O ■*“ T S 

(filaldm). The uncommon form however (Gn 30*, cf. § 59/), proves that 

the tone-bearing Pathah produces a sharpening of the following sonant, and 
thus virtually stands in a closed syllable, even when the Nun is not expressly 
written with Pages. In cases like 'JINl (§ 102 m) Pathah is retained in the 


counter-tone after the N has become quiescent. < 

h (c) Sometimes before the toneless D_ local (§ 90 c), e. g. mino towards the 

wilderness ; only, however, in the constr. state (1 K 19 1 0? since the toneless 

suffix n_does not affect the character of the form (especially when rapidly 

pronounced in close connexion); otherwise it is IVjZn_D. 

In all these eases the short vowel is also supported by the tone, either the 
principal tone of the word, or (as in h) by the secondary tone in the constr. 
st., or by the counter-tone with Metheg, as in above, g ; cf. the effect of 

the arsis on the short vowel in classical prosody. 

j ( d ) In the combinations_,_,_, e.g. his boy, '"IDfrO 

1 , iv 1 T : i t j _ :i -"iv 

he will bind, VJJQ his deed. In all these eases the syllable was at first really 

closed, and it was only when the guttural took a Hateph that it became in 

consequence open (but ef. e. g. “VDN) and “lDNJ e ). The same vowel sequence 

arises wherever a preposition 3^ S, or 1 copulative is prefixed to an 

initial syllable which has a Ilateph , since the former then takes the vowel 


in the other Semitic languages, except of course in the case of naturally long 
vowels. The above examples are pronounced in Arabic bikd, qdtdld, 'inab. 
Although it is certain therefore that in Hebrew also,.at an earlier period, 
short vowels were pronounced in open syllables, it may still be doubted 
whether the present pronunciation is due merely to an artificial practice 
followed in the solemn recitation of the 0 . T. text. On this hypothesis we 
should have still to explain, e.g. the undoubtedly very old lengthening of i 
and u in an open syllable into e and 6. 

1 That these pretonic vowels are really long is shown by Brockelmann, ZA. 
xiv. 343 f., from the transcription of Hebrew proper names in the Nestorian 
(Syriac) punctuation, and e.g. from the Arabic 'Ibrahim = DmilNt. He 
regards their lengthening in the syllable before the tone as a means adopted 
by the Masoretes to preserve the pronunciation of the traditional vowels. 
This explanation of the pretonic vowels as due to a precaution against their 
disappearing, is certainly right ; as to whether the precaution can be ascribed 
to the Masoretes, see the previous note. For the pretonic vowel the Arabic 
regularly has a short vowel (lahiim, ydqum, &c.), the Aramaic simply a vocal 

S e ivd (t^nb, 2 Zlb); and even in Hebrew, when the tone is thrown 

forward the pretonic vowel almost always becomes S e ud, see § 27. It would, 
however, be incorrect to assume from this that the pretonic vowel has taken 
the place of £*wd only on account of the following tone-syllable. It always 
arises from an original short vowel, since such a vowel is mostly lengthened 
in an open syllable before the tone, but when the tone is moved forward it 
becomes S e wd. 
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contained in tlie ffateph (see § 102 d and § 104 d). To the samo category 
belong also the cases where these prepositions with Hireq stand beforo a 
consonant with simple ^'wa mobile, e.g. "Q12, &c - 

(e) In forms like }p|[T yaha-^-qu (they are strong), ^3 P°' s rkha (thy ^ 
deed). These again are cases of the subsequent opening of closed syllables 
(hence, e. g. pjm also occurs) ; ^3 is properl ypoT/cM ; cf. generally § 22 m, 
end, and § 28 c. < . 

Such cases as chKn, D^ilS (§ 96), nrinp (§ 67 to) do not come under this l 
head, since they ail have d in a virtually sharpened syllable; nor does the 
tone-bearing Sfghol in suffixes (e.g. nor S e ghol for d before a guttural 

with Qames (§ 22 c). On D'pTp and see § 91’. 

4. The independent syllables with a firm vowel which have been VI 

described above, are frequently preceded by a single consonant with 
vocal S e wa, simple or compound. Such a consonant with vocal S e wa 
never has the value of an independent syllable, but rather attaches 
itself so closely to the following syllable that it forms practically one 
syllabic with it, e.g. 'pb (cheek) l e hl; (sickness) h°lt ; V^V 

itSdhd. This concerns especially the prefixes ), 3 , r 5 . See § 102. 

The S e icd mobile is no doubt in all such cases weakened from an original H 
full vowel (e.g. ^LDp' Arab, yaqtulu , Arab, bikd, &c.); from this, however, 

it cannot be inferred that the Masoretes regarded it as forming a kind of open 
syllable, for this would be even more directly opposed to their fundamental 
law (viz. that a long vowel should stand in an open syllable), than are the 
exceptions cited above, f-k. Even the use of Metheg with S e wa in special 
cases (see § 16/) is no proof of such a view on the part of the Masoretes. 

5. Closed syllables ending with one consonant, when without the o 

tone, necessarily have* short vowels, whether at the beginning or at the 
end of words, 1 e.g. nsbp queen , understanding , HD3n wisdom , 

and lie turned back, Opp_, (ivayydqom ). 

A tone-bearing closed syllable may have either a long or short vowel, p 
but if the latter, it must as a rule be either Pathali or S e gh 61. 2 The 
tone-bearing closed penultima admits, of the long vowels, only the tone- 
long a, e , d, not the longest 2, e, d, 4 ; of the short vowels, only d, e , not 
t, u , 6 (but on i and u , see § 29 <7). Thus (3rd pi. masc. Imperf 

Hiph.) but roStppFl 3rd pi. fern., and ^P (2nd pi. masc. Imperat. Qal) 
but Dp feiu. 


1 In exceptions such as Gn 4 s5 (where sat is required by the character 

of the form, although the closed syllable has lost the tone owing to the 
following Maqqeph), Metheg is used to guard against a wrong pronunciation ; 
similarly e is sometimes retained before Maqqeph, e.g. “Dp G11 2 13 ; “)*y Gn 2 16 . 

2 See §9 e,f. 1 occurs thus only in the particles DK, Dy, [D; but these 
usually (jtp always) are rendered toneless by a following Maqqeph. Cf. also 
such forms as 3^1 § 26 r and § 75 q. 
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q 6. A special kind of closed syllables are tbe sharpened , i. e. those 
which end in the same (strengthened) consonant with which the fol¬ 
lowing syllable begins, e. g. ^3 kill-16. If without the 

tone, they have, like the rest, short vowels; but, if bearing the tone, 
either short vowels as or long, as HD?). 

On the omission of the strengthening of a consonant at the end of a word, 
see § 20 l. 

y 7. Syllables ending with two consonants occur only at the end of 
words, and have most naturally short vowels, but some¬ 
times Sere , as Y 1 S, y] 3 M, or Holem , Iplpp Cf., however, § iot. 

Usually the harshness of pronunciation is avoided by the use of a 
helping vowel (§28 e). 

§ 27 . The Change of the Vowels , especially as regards 
Quantity . 

a The changes in sound through which the Hebrew language passed, 
before it assumed the form in which we know it from the Masoretic 
text of the O.T. (see § 2 k ), have especially affected its vowel system. 
A precise knowledge of these vowel changes, which is indispensable 
for the understanding of most of the present forms of the language, is 
derived partly from the phenomena which the language itself presents 
in the laws of derivation and inflexion, partly from the comparison of 
the kindred dialects, principally the Arabic. By these two methods, 
we arrive at the following facts as regards Hebrew: 
b 1. That in an open syllable the language has frequently retained 
only a half-vowel (£ e wd mobile ), where there originally stood a full 
short vowel, e.g. nbjV (ground-form * dgdlcit) a waggon , HjJ'TC (ground- 
form sdddqdt) righteousness (Arab, qdtdld), (Arab .juqattild). 

C 2. That vowels originally short have in the tone-syllable, as also 
in the open syllable preceding it, been generally changed into the 
corresponding tone-long vowels, a into d, i into e , u into o (see § 9, 
a-e, k, r). If, however, the tone be shifted or weakened, these tone- 
long vowels mostly revert to their original shortness, or, occasionally, 
are still further shortened, or reduced to mere & c wd mobile , or, finally, 
are entirely lost through a change in the division of syllables; e.g. 
(Arab, mdtdr) rain , when in close dependence on a following genitive 
in the construct state ), becomes * 0 ?; 3 pV (Arab, 'aqib) heel , dual 
dual construct (with attenuation of the original d of the first syllable 
to i) "?ipy [on the P, see § 20 h\ ; (Arab, ydiqtul ), plur. (Arab. 

ydqtdhi). For instances of complete loss, as in ,| 3 D 3 > cf. § 93 m. 
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According to § 26, the following details of vowel-change must be 
observed : 

1. The original, or a kindred short vowel reappears— d 

(а) When a closed syllable loses the tone (§26 0). Thus, T handy 

but the hand of Yahwe\ |3 son , but the son of the king ; 

^3 the whole , but fa whole of the yeojple ; so also when a tone¬ 

bearing closed syllable loses the tone on taking a suffix, e.g.^fc enemy , 
but thy enemy ; finally, when the tone recedes, Dp}, but D£}1 

( wayydqdm ); but 

(б) To the same category belong cases like "'Dp book, but '")?p my 
book; tflp holiness , but *?h|J my holiness. In spite of the helping 
vowel, and Bnp are really closed syllables with a tone-long vowel; 
when the syllable loses the tone, the original i or 6 (properly u ) re¬ 
appears. 

The same is true of syllables with a virtually sharpened final con¬ 
sonant : the lengthening of original l to e and u to 0 takes place only 
in a tone-bearing syllable; in a toneless syllable the % or 6 (or u) 
remains, e. g. DK mother , but 'BK my mother; pn law , plur. D'pn; but 
tJj strength , 'fy (and 'IP) my strength . 

2. The lengthening of the short vowel to the corresponding long, c 
takes place— 

(a) When a closed syllable becomes open by its final consonant 

being transferred to a suffix beginning with a vowel, or in general 
to the following syllable, e. g. he has killed him ; 

primarily from Similarly d mostly becomes a even before 

a suffix beginning with & e wd mobile ; e. g. ^JJP from 

from rip^D. 

( b ) When a syllable has become open by complete loss of the f 
strengthening of its final consonant (a guttural or Re$), e. g. :] 1|3 
for birrakh, see § 22 c. Cf. also § 20 n. 

( c) When a weak consonant (K, 1, ') following the short vowel g 
quiesces in this vowel, according to § 23 a, c, d, §24 f e. g. for 

where the K, losing its consonantal value, loses also the power of 
closing the syllable, and the open syllable requires a long vowel. 

(c?) Very frequently through the influence of the pause, i. e. the h 
principal tone in the last word of a sentence or clause (§29 k). 
Sometimes also through the influence of the article (§ 35 0). 

3 . When a word increases at the end and the tone is consequently i 
moved foiward, or when, in the construct state (see § 89), or otherwise 
in close connexion with the following word, its tone is weakened, in 
such cases a full vowel (short or tone-long) may, by a change in the 
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division of syllables, be weakened to & € wd mobile , or even be entirely 
lost, so that its place is taken by the mere syllable-divider (& e wd 
quiescens). Examples of the first case are, name, pi. but 

my name , DJTiEC> their names , “O'} icord, constr. st. 
righteousness, constr. st. Hp*]? ; an example of the second case is, 
blessing, constr. st. Whether the vowel is retained or becomes 

S e vid (D*J, W, but '^), and which of the two disappears in two 
consecutive syllables, depends upon the character of the form in 
question. In general the rule is that only those vowels which stand 
in an open syllable can become S e wd. 

Thus the change into & e wd takes place in— 
h , (a) The a and e of the first syllable, especially in the inflexion 
of nouns, e. g. word, plur. Wa great, fern. nbVia ; heart, 

my heart; but also in the verb, she will return , plur. 

and so always, when the originally short vowel of the prefixes 
of the Imperfect comes to stand in an open syllable which is not 
pretonic. On the other hand, an d lengthened from d before the tone 
is retained in the Perfect consecutive of Qal even in the secondary 
tone, e. g. ; cf. § 49 i. 

/ ( b ) The short, or merely tone-long, vowels a , e, o of the ultima, 

especially in verbal forms, e. g. fem. r6l?g qat e la ; 

yiqi € ld ; but note also Pp^Tp, &c., according to § 47 m and 0. 

The helping vowels are either entirely omitted, e.g. ^ing (ground- 

form malic), my king; or, under the influence of a guttural, are 

< 

weakened to Hateph, c. g. ^ boy, his b^y. If the tone remains 
unmoved, the vowel also is retained, notwithstanding the lengthening 
of the word, e. g. ^&P? pausal-form for 
M Where the tone moves forward two places, the former of the two 
vowels of a dissyllabic word may be shoitened, and the second 

changed into & e wd. Cf. icord; in the plur. ; with heavy 

suffix (cf. § 28 a) their words. On the attenuation of the d to 

7 , see further, s, t. 

11 Rem. r. An 6 arising from aw = au, or by an obscuring of d (see § 96), 
sometimes becomes u, when the tone is moved forward, e.g. Dip3, J"li63p3 
(see Paradigm Perf. Niph. of D-.p); MD .flight, fern. HD 33 D, with suffix, 'D^p, 
The not uncommon use of } in a sharpened syllable, as 'jp/IPD Ez 20 18 (for 
'|pn 3 , cf. also the examples in § 90), is to be regarded as an orthographic 
licence, although sometimes in such cases u may really have been intended 
by the K e thibh. 

0 Of the vowels of the {/-class, u and tone-long e stand in a tone-bearing 
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closed final syllable, and o in a toneless syllable, e.g. D'pJ he 1 cVl arise, 
Qp> jussive, let him arise , Dp*l and he arose . The only instance of u in an 
ultima which has lost the tone is trfi Ex 16 20 (see § 67 n). Similarly, of 
vowels of the I- class, e, i , and 5 stand in a tone-bearing closed final syllable, 
and Sin a toneless syllable, e.g. D'p' he will raise, Dp' let him raise, Dp*l and he 
raised . The only instance of i in an ultima which has lost the tone is 
•Tu (f 3 (see § 67 p). 

2. In the place of a Pathah we not infrequently find (according to § 9 f)J) 
a S'grAoi (e, c) as a modification of d : 

(а) In a closed antepenultima, e.g. in the proper names “ID^IIX and ? 

where LXX 'A/ 3 i->=''DX, which is certainly the better reading, cf. Ulmer, 

Die semit. Eigennamen, 1901, p. 12 ; or in a closed penultima, e.g. f|^inj, but 
also Din' your hand , for yad e khhn . In all these case^ the character of the 
surrounding consonants (see § 6 q) has no doubt had an influence. 

(б) Regularly before a guttural with Qames or IJafeph Qames, q 
where the strengthening has been dropped, provided that a lengthen¬ 
ing of the Pathah into Qames he not necessary, e.g. Vnx his brothers , 
for ’ahaio; WH3 false, for kahas ; HHS governor , constr. st. 

coal ; *nn (he living (with the article, n for n); DIT1JV Nu 23 iy , &c., 
and so always before n and n f as the months , see § 35 k. 

Uefore n and V S € ghCl generally stands only in the second syllable 
befoie the tone, e.g. D'lnn the mountains; pVp the guilt ; immediately 
before the tone Pathah is lengthened into a (pretonic) Qames , e. g. 
“inn, DVn • but cf. also rintan Nu 8 7 . Before the weak consonants 
X and “1 (cf. §22 c, q), the lengthening of the Pathah into Qames 
almost always takes place, e.g. 2Xn the father, pi. fl^xn ; t^Xin the 
head, pi. Exceptions, rnn towards the mountain, Gn 14 10 , in 

the tone-syllable, for hdrrd ; (pr. name) for On £ as 

a form of the interrogative n (0), see § 100 on HD for (^P), 

§ 37 e, f Finally, ^SpX Ex 33 s also comes partly under this head, in 
consequence of the loss of the strengthening, for and 

Ezekiel for ^Xp*rP = 5 )XpirP God strengthens. 

(c) As a modification of the original Pathah in the first class of the sogholato 7* 
forms (§ 93 g), when a helping vowel (§ 28 c) is inserted after the second 
consonant. Thus the ground-form kalb (dog), after receiving a helping S e gh6l, 

is modified into (also in modern Arabic pronounced kelb ),* yarh (month), 
with a helping Pathah, IYV. The same phenomenon appears also in the 
formation of verbs, in eases like ^3' (jussive of the Iliph'il of with 

a helping S e ghol, for yagl. 

3. The attenuation of d to i is very common in a toneless closed syllable. S 

(a) In a firmly closed syllable, jlD his measure, for HD (in a sharpened 

syllable) ; I have begotten thee, from 'rnV; with the suffix ^ ; cf. Lv 11 44 , 

Ez 38 s3 , and § 44 d. Especially is this the case in a large number of sigholatts 

1 So the LXX write McAx** 7 *^* f° r 
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from the ground-form qatl , when combined with singular suffixes, e.g. W* 
my righteousness, for sadqi. 

t ( b ) In a loosely-closed syllable, i.e. one followed by an aspirated BegadJfphath, 

as D 3 D 3 your blood , for D 3 D 3 , and so commonly in the st. constr. plur. of 
segholates from the ground-form qatl , e. g. from (ground-form bagd) 

a garment. In most cases of this kind the attenuation is easily intelligible 
from the nature of the surrounding consonants. It is evident from a com¬ 
parison of the dialects, that the attenuation was consistently carried out in 
a very large number of noun and verb-forms in Hebrew, as will be shown in 
the proper places. 1 

U 4. S e ghol arises, in addition to the cases mentioned in 0 and p, also from 
the weakening of a of the final syllable in the isolated cases (H-^- for n__) 

in 1 S 28 15 (? see § 48 d), \p 20 4 (?), Is 59 s , Pr 24 14 (see § 48 1 ) ; for examples of 
Locative forms in n__ see § 90 i end. 

V 5. Among theHa^pA-sounds_ is shorter and lighter than_, and con¬ 
sequently the vowel group_is shorter than_; e.g. Edom. 

<m i~ v: iv v: 

but 'Dltf (Edomite), shortened at the beginning because the tone is thrown 
forward; HDK ('*mbth) truth , SPlVX his truth ; hidden, pi. 'rnijin 

but 'rrayjl’l; but also conversely fern. nn^jn, cf. § 63/, 3. 

W 6. To the chapter on vowel changes belongs lastly the dissimilation of vowels, 
i. e. the change of one vowel into another entirely heterogeneous, in order to 
prevent two similar, or closely related vowels, from following one another in 

the same word. 2 Hence for lu 16 (unless). Cf. also pjfTl from J^fl • 

from VX 1 • pD^fi from Tjin; TD3 from i"Db; DTJJ from stem “flp; 
most probably also *1^ offspring, liBp porcupine, for > '3p t see § 68 c, note.— 

On the proper names JtfTV and JpEjh, which were, formerly explained in the 
same way, see now Pr&torius ; ZD MG. 1905, p. 341 f. 


§ 28 . The Rise of New Voivels and Syllables. 

d 1. According to § 26 m a half-syllable, i. e. a consonant with S e wa 
mobile (always weakened from a short vowel), can only occur in close 
dependence on a full syllable. If another half-syllable with simple 
S e wa follows, the first takes a full short vowel again. 3 This vowel 
is almost always I/ireq. In most cases it is probably an attenuation 
of an original d, and never a mere helping vowel. I11 some instances 
analogy may have led to the choice of the l. Thus, according to 
§ 102(1, the prefixes 3 , 3 , ^ before a consonant with & e wd mobile 
become 3 ? 3 } e.g. * 133 , ^ 33 , ’ r } 3 ^ ; before ' they are pointed as 
in iTT)i“P3 (f rom bi-y e hfida , according to § 24 c); so too with T Vdw 
copulative , e.g. for 'p attenuated from The first half- 

1 Analogous to this attenuation of « to t is the Lat. tango , attingo; laxus, 
prolixus ; to the transition of d to e (see above, a), the Lat. carpo , decerpo ; 
spar go, conspergo. 

2 Cf. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semit. Spr ., p. xxix ; A. Muller, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit., 1S92, p. 177 f., and Nestle, ibid., p. 573 f. 

3 Except ■) and , which generally becomes 3 before a simple S^wa, cf. § 104 2. 
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syllable, after the restoration of the short vowel, sometimes combines 
with the second to form a firmly closed syllable, e. g. Nu 14 1 2 3 for 
lin e phdl, and so almost always in the infin. constr. after 5? (§ 45 g)) in 
isolated cases also with 3 , as " 13]3 Jer 17 2 * . 

2. If a guttural with Hateph follows, the original a of the prefixes b 

is retained before Hateph Pathah, but before Hateph S e ghol or Hateph 
Qames it is modified to the short vowel contained in the Hateph. 
Thus arise the vowel groups -77-^r, -n-rr> e -g- an & ^ a8i 
"D56 to serve, to eat, '?rb in sickness . On the Metheg with every 
such short vowel, see § 16 f, 8. Sometimes here also a fully closed 
syllable is formed. In such a case, the prefix takes the short vowel, 
which would have belonged to the suppressed Hateph , e.g. 3 br 6 for 
3 br£; DDr£ Is 47“ for DDnj2 (see § 67 cc); but also TbgJj; and 

even Jb 4 2 , cf. Gn 32 16 . So always in the Infin. and Imperat. Qal 
of the verbs njn to he and njn to live , e. g. to be, and be ye) 
even with JO, as Hi'np, on which cf. § 102 b) but and be, n'nt 
and live, have e instead of t under the prefix. For the Metheg, cf. 
§ l 6 /,c. 

3. When a Hateph in the middle of a word, owing to flexional C 
changes, would stand before a vocal £ e w&, it is changed into the short 
vowel, with which it is compounded. This applies especially to cases 
in which the Hateph stands under a guttural instead of quiescent 
§ e w&, as an echo of the preceding short vowel, e.g. he will stand 
(for Hby:), but plur. VlDJP. for ya a m e dhd ., and ttsnj for neh d ph e khil 
{they have turned themselves ), * 1^3 thy work, cf. § 26 k. The syllables 
are to be divided yad-m e dhti, and the second d is to be regarded 
exactly as the helping Pathah in "W?, &C. 1 

4. At the end of words, syllables occur which close with two con- (l 
sonants (§ 10 i, § 26 r), but only when the latter of the two is an 
emphatic consonant (U, p) or a tenuis (viz. 3 , ^ 1 , T, 2 ), e.g. bp.'. let him 
tarn aside , pip!! and he caused to drink, thou (fem.) hast said, !P!! 
and he wept , ’ITM and let him have dominion, 3 p!! and he took captive. 

This harsh ending is elsewhere avoided by the Masora, 3 which C 
inserts between the two final consonants a helping vowel, usually 


1 In Ju i6 T3 read not (with Opitius, Hahn and others) ' 3 ’lNn. 

2 With a final the only example is Pr 30 6 , where several MSS. and 

printed editions incorrectly have without DageS. Instead of this masoretio 

caprice we should no doubt read qpin. 

3 An analogy to this practice of the Masora is found among the modern 

Beduin, who pronounce such a helping vowel before h, h , ft, g\ cf. Spitta, 

Gramm . rfes arab. Vulgardialektes von Aegypten , Lpz. 1880, § 43 d. 


I 
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S e yh6l , but with medial or final gutturals a Pathah, x and after ^ 
a Ilireq, e. g. iw and he revealed , for wayyigl; 2T let it multiply , for 
yirb; BHp holiness , ground-form brook , ground-form rca/J ; 

- f or i/iow hast sent ; JV? house, ground-form bayt. These 

helping vowels are, however, to be regarded as exactly like furtive 
Pathah (§ 22 /,<?); they do not alter the monosyllabic character of 
the forms, Itnd they disappear before formative suffixes, e. g. V“]iJ m V 
holiness , nn *3 home-ward . 

f 5. On the rise of a full vowel in place of a simple & e wd y under the 
influence of the jtause, see §29 m\ on initial N for N, see § 23 h. 

\ 29 . The Tone , its Changes and the Pause. 

Cl 1 . The principal tone rests, according to theMasoretic accentuation 
(cf. § 15 c), as a rule on the final syllable, e. g. DniPT, 

fVTljJ —in the last five examples on the formative additions 
to the stem. Less frequently it rests on the penultima, as in 
night , but a closed penultima can only have the tone 

if the ultima is open (e. g. Hjab, HJtpp), whilst a closed ultima 

can as a rule only be without the tone if the penultima is open, e.g. 
DpM, see also below, e. 

b A kind of counter-tone or secondary stress, as opposed to the 
principal tone, is marked by Metheg (§16 c). Words which are closely 
united by Maqqeph with the following word (§ 16 a) can at the most 
have only a secondary tone. 

C 2. The original tone of a word, however, frequently shifts its place 
in consequence either of changes in the word itself, or of its close 
connexion with other words. If the word is increased at the end, the 
tone is moved forward (descendit) one or two places according to the 
length of the addition, e.g. word , plur. 03 '-— your words; 

tSHp holy thing , plur. with suffix VlMtpp^ with Wdw con¬ 
secutive On the consequent vowel-changes, see § 27 c/, i-ni. 

cl 3. On the other hand, the original tone is shifted from the ultima 
to the penultima (ascendit): 

1 On the apparent exceptions XpH, &c., cf. § 22 e ; other instances in which 
X has entirely lost its consonantal value, and is only retained ortliograpliically, 
are Xipn sin , X '3 valley (also ’’S), X’lty vanity (Jb 15 31 K e thibh 1 C'). 

2 In this form (§ 65 g) the Pages lene remains in the final Taw , although 
a vowel precedes, in order to point out that the helping Pathah is not to be 
regarded as a really full vowel, but merely as an orthographic indication of 
a very slight sound, to ensure the correct pronunciation. An analogous case 
is 'nrP yihdd from n*in (§ 75 r). 
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(а) In many forms of the Imperfect, under the influence of a pre¬ 
fixed Wdw consecutive (*1 see § 49 c-e), e. g. he tvill say , and 
he said; ?|!£ he will yo , ^*1 and he went . Cf. also §51 n on the impf. 
Niphal, and § 65^, end, on the impf. Pi'el; on these forms in Pause, 
when the 1 consec. does not take effect, see below, p. 

(б) For rhythmical reasons (as often in other languages), when C 
a monosyllable, or a word with the tone on the first syllable, follows 

a word with the tone on the ultima, in order to avoid the concurrence 
of two tone-syllables. 1 This rhythmical retraction of the tone, however 
pins* jiDJ receding , as it is called by the Jewish grammarians), is only 
admissible according to a, above, provided that the penultima, which 
now receives the tone, is an open syllable (with a long vowel; but 
see g), whilst the ultima, which loses the tone, must be either an open 
syllable with a long vowel, e. g. ■"M? &OP T Gn i 5 , 4 17 , 27 20 , Ex 16 29 , ^ 5 11 , 
104 14 , Dn 11 13 , or a closed syllable with a short vowel, e. g. 

Gn 3 19 , Jb 3 3 , 2 2 28 . 2 The grave suffixes DJ'* 1 ?“ are exceptions, 

as they never lose the tone. Moreover a fair number of instances occur 
in which the above conditions are fulfilled, but the tone is not retracted, 
e. g. esp. with njn, and before N; cf. Qimhi, Mikhlol , ed. Rittenberg 
(Lyck, 1862), p. 4 b , line 131!. 

Although Sere can remain in a closed ultima which has lost the tone,it j' 
is perhaps not to be regarded in this case (see §8 6) as a long vowel. At 
any rate it then always has, in correct editions, a retarding Metheg , no 
doubt in order to prevent its being pronounced as S e ghol, e.g. pP T 
Nu 24 22 ; cf. Nil 17 23 , Ju 20 2 * * , Is 66 3 , Jer 23 29 , Ez 22 25 , ^37', and even with 
a ioWo^mg furtive Pathah Pr i 19 , 11 26 , &c., although there is no question 
here of two successive tone-syllables. In other cases the shortening 
into S e ghbl does take place, e. g. DV 3 who smitetli the anvil, Is 41', 
for Dy? obVl; mb 1 K 16 24 .—The retraction of the tone even occurs 
when a half-syllable with a S e wa mobile precedes the original tone- 
syllable, e.g. ibvitDfc&Gn 19 5 , and frequently; “to yfr 28 1 ; ^ 


1 Even Hebrew prose proceeds, according to the accentuation, in a kind of 

iambic rhythm. That this was intended by the marking of the tone, can be 
seen from the use of Metheg.—Jos. Wijnkoop in Darche hannesigah sive leges de 
accentus Hebraicae linguae ascensione , Ludg. Bat. 1881, endeavours to explain, 
on euphonic and syntactical grounds, the numerous cases in which the usual 
retraction of the tone does not occur, e.g. Tj^ri Is 45 7 , where the object 

probably is to avoid a kind of hiatus; but cf. also A1114 13 . Pratorius, Ueber 
den riickweich. Accent im Hebr., Halle, 1897, has fully discussed the nasog 'ahor. 

2 The reading D >v "l£[ (so even Opitius and Hahn) Ez 16 7 for D'py is rightly 

described by Baer as ‘ error turpis*.—That an unchangeable vowel in a closed 

final syllable cannot lose the tone is shown by Pratorius from the duplication 

of the accent (see above, § 22/). 
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^3 I s ; 3 *jn 14 19 ; as also when the tone-syllable of the second word 

is preceded by a half-syllable, e. g. nby Gn i 11 (on the Dag. f., cf. 
§ 20/); nn^ Gn 15 7 (cf. § 20 c). 

g According to the above, it must be regarded as anomalous when the Masora 
throws back the tone of a closed ultima upon a virtually sharpened syllable 
with a short vowel, e.g. )3 iriX 1 S io fi , § 101 a ; 13 £>1131 Jb 8 18 , cf. Lv 5 22 , 

Ho 9 2 ; 133 pnib Gn 39 14,17 ; whereas it elsewhere allows a closed penultima 
to bear the tone only when the ultima is open. Still more anomalous is the 
placing of the tone on a really sharpened syllable, when the ultima is closed, 
as in Dgn 2 S 23 1 ; yw 133 Jb 34. 19 ; cf. also Gn 4 24 , with Metheg 

of the secondary tone. We should read either Dpn ? or, with Frensdorff, 
Massora Magna , p. i67,Ginsb.,Kittel, after Bomb., DPI. Other abnormal forms 
are ^3 pin*1 Ex 4 4 (for similar instances see § 15 c, end) and IM*! Dt io 6 . 

h (c) In pause, see i-v. 

The meeting of two tone-syllables (see e, f) is avoided also by connecting 
the words with Maqqeph, in which case the first word entirely loses the tone, 
e.g. D^‘ 3 fi 3 l and he wrote there. Jos8 sa . 

l 4 . Very important changes of the tone and of the vowels are effected 
by the pause. By this term is meant the strong stress laid on the 
tone-syllable in the last word of a sentence (verse) or clause. It is 
marked by a great distinctive accent, SilMq, ’Athndh , and in the ac¬ 
centuation of the books D^ND, *Ole w e yored (§ 15 A). Apart from these 
principal pauses ( the great pause), there are often pausal changes ( the 
lesser pause) with the lesser distinctives, especially S e golta, Zaqeph 
qaton, R e bhi a \ and even with Pasta , Tiphha , Geres, and (Pr 30 4 ) Pazer} 
The changes are as follows: 

k (a) When the tone-syllable naturally has a short vowel, it as a rule 
becomes tone-long in pause , e.g. ; D^D, 

An a which has been modified to S^ghol usually becomes d in pause , 
e.g. (ground-form qab) in pause Tfp 2 K n 14 ; }HK plN Jer 22 s9 ; 

1 In most cases, probably on account of a following guttural or (at the end 
of a sentence) 1 (cf. e.g. Ex 21 31 , Jer 3® [but Ginsb. *)3nni], Hu 4 4 , Ec 11 6 [but 

Ginsb. IKO* 1 ] ; before 1 Jeri7 n ) [see also § 29 tr]. "FIN 03 ^ 1 S 7 17 , ]* 1 N 1 
Isdj’ 7 , Pr 25 s , where a has munah , are very irregular, but the lengthening 
here is probably only to avoid the cacophony sdphdt 'It. In the same way 
r6rn Ez 17 15 (with Mali path before H) and Dipl Ez 37 s (with Darga before 

y) are to be explained. The four instances of ' 3 N for 'ON apparently require 
a different explanation ; see § 32 c.—The theory of Olshausen and others that 
the phenomena of the pause are due entirely to liturgical considerations, i. e. 
that it is ‘ a convenient way of developing the musical value of the final 
accents by means of fuller forms’ in liturgical reading (Sievers, Metr. Sludien, 
i. 236, also explains pausal forms like I^Op}, as ‘ late formations of the 

grammarians'), is contradicted by the fact that similar phenomena aro still 
to be observed in modern vulgar Arabic, where they can only be attributed to 
rhythmical reasons of a general character. 
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( also in 2 K 4 s1 read with ed. Mant., &c. (Baer ).—IB 7 ! becomes 

in pause "EH. 

Sometimes, however, the distinct and sharper a is intentionally retained l 
in pause, especially if the following consonant is strengthened, e. g. W 3 1 ’ Jb 4 20 , 

or ought to be strengthened, e. g. D 23 2 S 12 3 , T 3 Is 8 1 , &c.; but also in other 
cases as Gn 27 s , because from cf. below, q; Gn 49 27 ; 

2 Ch 29 19 (so Baer, but Ginsb. /,T Ipn, ed. Mant. / lpn); and regularly in the 
numeral yuiK four, Lv it 20 , &c. In the accentuation of the three poetical 

books (§ 15 d) the use of Pathah with ’Athnah is due to the inferior pausal 
force of 'Athnah, especially after 'Ole ufyored (§ 150); cf. \p 100 8 , Pr 30 9 , and 
Qimhi, Mikhlol , ed. Rittenberg, p. 5 b , line 4 from below. Compare tho list of 
instances of pausal d and e in the appendices to Baer’s editions. 

(b) When a full vowel in a tone-bearing final syllable has lost the ni 
tone before an afformative, and has become vocal $ e w&, it is restored 
in pause as tone-vowel, and, if short, is lengthened, e. g. fem. 
ntei? {qafld), in pause ( simfu in pause tyjDE? (from sing. 

VPf); mb®, nnho ; ibtipy (sing. %\>'). The fuller endings of 

the Imperfect P and P— (§ 47 m and 0) alone retain the tone even 
when the original vowel is restored. In segholate forms, like 'IB 
(ground-form lahy, pary), the original d returns, though under the 
form of a tone-bearing S?glibl, thus ’ l *l| *, original i becomes e , e.g. 
70 , in pause 'Xfl; original 6 (u) becomes 0, (ground-form huly), 
in pause (§ 93 x , y, z). 

On the analogy of such forms as 'r6, &c., the shortened Imperfects n 
VV and TP become in pause 'HJ, TP, because in the full forms »"PrP he 
will be t and HTP he will live , the % is < attenuated from an original a- 
Similarly shoulder , in pause (ground-form sahhm ), and the 

pron. pN I, in pause cf. also the restoration of the original d as 

e before the suffix *1— thy, thee , e. g. thy word , in pause ; 

he guards thee, in pause but after the prepositions 

PS (HS) the suffix T-y- in pause becomes , e. g. ^ 3 , ^]^S. 

(c) This tendency to draw back the tone in pause to the penultima 0 
appears also in such cases as p>bS I, in pause ; nns thou, in pause 
nns (but in the three poetically accented books also since in 

those books ’ Athnah , especially after ule w e ybred , has only the force 
of a Zaqeph; hence also Pr 24“* instead of ‘"HJJ now, nriSJ; 

and in other sporadic instances, like ^3 37 20 for #3 ; but in 1 S 12 25 

1 Such a pausal syllable is sometimes further emphasized by strengthening 
the following consonant, see § 20 i. 

2 \p 45 6 , cf. also \p 40 15 , is to be explained in the same way, but 

jl I not 'toblSn Zc 2 11 , where, on the analogy of VlCtSln Je 9 s , we should expect 
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with Baer and Ginsb., is to be preferred to the reading of ed. 
Mant., &c. 

p ( d ) Conversely all forms of imperfects consecutive, whose final 

syllable, when not in pause, loses the tone and is pronounced with 
a short vowel, take, when in pause , the tone on the ultima with a 
tone-long vowel, e. g. riDJI and he died , in pause fitojl. 

q Of other effects of the pause we have still to mention, (1) the transition of 
an e (lengthened from 1) to the more distinct a (see above, l), e.g. inn for fJTin 
Is i8 B (cf. § 67 v; § 72 dd) ; Is 33® ; 1 Ch 8 s8 (beside [, see v. 37. 

Cf. J Is 7 6 (S«nO Ezr 4 7 ) ; \ 1 VV Jer 2 2 14 ; T1DD Ob 20 ; : pWl Ex 31 17 ; 

J L*’ 3 N^_ 2 S 12 15 (beiow, § 51 m )—S. R. D.]) ; Gn 17 14 ; 1 S 15 23 ; 

“IpKlI ^40 18 ; pnin Jbi3 21 , mostly before liquids or sibilants (but also 
Is 4 2 22 , and without the pause Tin La 3 48 ). So also TJ^ (shortened from T]^) 
becomes in pause ; cf. ?|^1 La 3 2 ; | for Ju 19 20 . On S e ghol in pause 
instead of Sere, cf. § 52 n, 60 d , and especially § 75 n, on iTjnj Pr 4 4 and 7 a . 

7- (2) The transition from d to e in the ultima; so always in the formula 

‘lift nhtyh (for ny)/or ever and ever . 

$ (3) The pausal Qames (according to § 54 k, lengthened from original a) in 

Hithpa'el (but not in Pi el) for Sere, e.g. Tj^nJT Jb 18 8 for IjjbniV. But pausal 
forms like TnD ? (in the absol. st. TTlDj go back to a secondary form 

of the abs. st. TTID, 

I (4) The restoration of a final Yodh which has been dropped from tho stem, 
together with the preceding vowel, e.g. Vy 3 ? ITIS Is 21 12 , for }y 2 ? the 

latter also without the pause Is 56 912 ; cf. Jb 12 6 , and the same occurrence 
even in the word before the pause Dt 32 s7 , Is 21 12 . . 

U (5) The transition from 6 or 0 to a in pause : as ruXfc? Is 7 11 , if it be a locative 

of and not rather imperat. Qal of Gn 43 14 for • ty 

Gn 49 3 ; Gn 49 s7 ; perhaps also 1 K 22 s4 , Is 59 17 , and Is 28 17 , 

cf. 2 K 21 13 . On the other hand the regular pausal form pST (ordinary 
imperfect p 3 PP) corresponds to a perfect }*sn (see § 47 h). 

1 ) (6) When a Patha/i both precedes and follows a virtually strengthened 

guttural, the second becomes a in pause , and the first S e gh6l , according to 
§ 22 c and § 27 q, e.g. ’'rW my brothers , in pause 'nx. Similarly in cases where 
an original Pathah after a guttural has been attenuated to i out of jmuse, and 
then lengthened to e with the tone (cf. § 54 A:), e.g. DH 3 JT, but in pause Qr^rp 
Dt 32 s ® • cf. Nu8 7 , 23 19 , Ez 5 ,s , ^ 135 14 .—On pausal Sere, for S'ghol, in infin., 
imperat., and imperf. of verbs n"b, see § J$hh. 

IV [Other instances of the full vowel in lesser pause, where the voice would 
naturally rest on the word, are Gn 15 14 Hby', Is 8 15 , 40 24 , Ho 4 12 , 8 7 , Dn y 15 , 
and very often in such cases.] 
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ETYMOLOGY, OR THE PARTS OF SPEECH 

§ 30 . Stems and Roots 1 : Biliteral, Triliteral , and 
Quadr {literal. 

1. Stems in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic languages, have this a 
peculiarity, that by far the majority of them consist of three con¬ 
sonants. On these the meaning essentially depends, while the various 
modifications of the idea are expressed rather by changes in . the 
vowels, e. g. P^V (POV or pby; the 3rd pers. sing. perf. does not occur) 
it teas deep , P'OV deep, depth , pp}?, a valley, plain. Such a stem 
may be either a verb or a noun, and the language commonly exhibits 
both together, e.g. VI] lie has sown , V2J seed ; he teas wise , 
a wise man. For practical purposes, however, it has long been the 
custom to regard as the stem the 3 rd pers . sing. Perf. Qal (see § 43), 
since it is one of the simplest forms of the verb, without any formative 
additions. Not only are the other forms of the verb referred to this 
stem, but also the noun-forms, and the large number of particles 
derived from nouns ; e. g. BHiJ he was holy, BHp holiness , holy. 

Sometimes the language, as we have it, exhibits only the verbal b 
stem without any corresponding noun-form, e. g. ^Pp to stone , pp 3 

to hray ; and on the other hand, the noun sometimes exists without 

< < 

the corresponding verb, e. g. stone, 333 south. Since, however, the 
nominal or verbal stems, which are not now found in Hebrew, generally 
occur in one or more of the other Semitic dialects, it may be assumed, 
as a rule, that Hebrew, when a living language, also possessed them. 
Thus, in Arabic, the verbal stem ’ahhid (to become compact , hard) 
corresponds to ( 3 N, and the Aramaic verb n € yab (to be dry) to 333 . 

Rem. 1. The Jewish grammarians call the stem (i.e. the 3rd pers. sing, c 
Perf. Qal) root. Hence it became customary among Christian gram¬ 

marians to call the stem radix, and its three consonants litterae radicales , in 
contradistinction to tho litterae semiles or formative letters. On the correct use 
of the term root, see g. 


1 On the questions discussed here compare the bibliography at the head 

of § 79- 
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(l 2. Others regard the three stem-consonants as a root , in the sense that, con¬ 
sidered as voivelless and unpronounceable, it represents the common foundation 
of the verbal and nominal stems developed from it, just as in the vegetable 
world, from which the figure is borrowed, stems grow from the hidden 
root, e. g. , 

Root : "P®, the indeterminate idea of ruling. 

_1 - - - ^ 

Verb-stem, he has reigned . Noun-stem, king . 

For the historical investigation of the language, however, this hypothesis 
of unpronounceable roots, with indeterminate meaning, is fruitless. Moreover, 
the term root , as it is generally understood by philologists, cannot be applied 
to the Semitic triliteral stem (see f). 1 

C 3. The 3rd sing. Perf. Qal, which, according to the above, is usually regarded, 
both lexicographically and grammatically, as the ground-form, is generally 
in Hebrew a dissyllable, e.g. i?Dp. The monosyllabic forms have only arisen 
by contraction (according to the traditional explanation) from stems which 
had a weak letter (1 or ') for their middle consonant, e.g. Dp from qdwdm ; 
or from stems whose second and third consonants are identical, e.g. “TC an d 
(but see below, §§ 67, 72). The dissyllabic forms have themselves no 
doubt arisen, through a loss of the final vowel, from trisyllables, e.g. i>Dp 
from qatala, as it is in literary Arabic. 

f 2. The law of the triliteral stem is so strictly observed in the 
formation of verbs and nouns in Hebrew (and in the Semitic languages 
generally), that the language has sometimes adopted artificial methods 
to preserve at least an appearance of triliteralism in monosyllabic 
stems, e.g. for the inf. constr. of verbs i"d; cf. § 69 b. Conversely 
such nouns, as 2# father, DK mother , nx brother , which were formerly 
all regarded as original monosyllabic forms (nomina primitive), may, 
in some cases at least, have arisen from mutilation of a triliteral stem. 
g On the other hand, a large number of triliteral stems really point 
to a biliteral base, which may be properly called a root (radix 
primaria , bilitteralis), since it forms the starting-point for several 
triliteral modifications of the same fundamental idea. Though in 
themselves unpronounceable, these roots are usually pronounced with 
d between the two consonants, and are represented in writing by the 
sign V, e.g. as the root of V 13 , »TJ 3 , ^ 3 , The reduction 

of a stem to the underlying root may generally be accomplished with 
certainty when the stem exhibits one weak consonant with two strong 
ones, or when the second and third consonants are identical. Thus 
e.g. the stems ^1, ma y traced to the idea of 

striking , breaking, and the root common to them all is evidently the 
two strong consonants *p ( dakh ). Very frequently, however, the 
development of the root into a stem is effected by the addition of 


1 Cf. Philippi, * Der Grundstamm des starken Verbums,' in Morgerildndische 
Forschungen , Leipz. 1875, PP* 69-106* 
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a strong consonant, especially, it seems, a sibilant, liquid or guttural. 1 
Finally, further modifications of the same root are produced when 
either a consonant of the root, or the letter which has been added, 
changes by phonetic laws into a kindred letter (see the examples 
below). Usually such a change of sound is accompanied by a modifica¬ 
tion of meaning. 

Examples: from the root )*p (no doubt onomatopoetic, i.e. imitating the h 
sound), which represents the fundamental idea of carving off, cutting in pieces , 
are derived directly: and Hi'p to cut , to cut off ; the latter also metaph. to 

decide , to judge (whence pyj 3 , Arab, qadi, a judge) ; also 3 ¥j 3 to cut off \ to shear , 
P)¥p to tear, to break , yyp to cut into , iy [3 to cut off , to reap . With a dental instead 
of the sibilant, Up, Ip, whence to cut in pieces , to destroy , to cut down , 

to kill , C|Bp £0 tear ojf, to pZwcfc ojf. With the initial letter softened, 
the root becomes D 3 , whence I 1 D 3 to cut off, and DQ 3 to shave j cf. also D 33 
Syr. to slay ( sacrifice ), to kiU. With the greatest softening to 13 and *13 • 113 to 
cut off, to shear ; H 13 to hew stone ; 113 , D 13 , V 13 , ^ 13 , 113 to cut off, to tear off, eat up ; 
similarly * 1*13 to cut into, JH 3 to cutoff', cf. also 113 , qi 3 , 113 . Allied to this 
root also is the series of stems which instead of a palatal begin with a 
guttural (n), e.g. Yin to split , cut ; cf. also ^1H, pin, Yin, EHH, and further 

Din, pin mn, nn, aon, atari, epn *>Dn, DDn, spn, asn, nsn, j'sn, nsn 

in the Lexicon. 

The root Dn expresses the sound of humming, which is made with the 
mouth closed (^vw) ; hence DEI, Din, DD 1 , DH 3 (DtO), Arab, hamhama, to buzz, 
to hum , to snarl , &c. . 

As developments from the root yi cf. the stems iyi, 7JH, Dyi, VJJI, pyi, 

E>yi, Not less numerous are the developments of the root 13 ( 1 D ? ^ 2 ) and 
many others. 2 

Closer investigation of the subject suggests the following observations : 

(a) These roots are mere abstractions from stems in actual use, and are l 
themselves not used. They represent rather the hidden germs ( seryiina) of the 
stems which appear in the language. Yet these stems are sometimes so 
short as to consist simply of the elements of the root itself, e.g. DH to be 
finished, b\> light. The ascertaining of the root and its meaning, although in 
many ways very difficult and hazardous,'is of great lexicographical importance. 

It is a wholly different and much contested question whether there ever was 
a period in the development of the Semitic languages when purely biliteral 
roots, either isolated and invariable or combined with inflexions, served for 
the communication of thought. In such a case it would have to be admitted, 
that the language at first expressed extremely few elementary ideas, which 
were only gradually extended by additions to denote more delicate shades of 
meaning. At all events this process of transformation would belong to 
a period of the language which is entirely outside our range. At the most 
only the gradual multiplication of stems by means of phonetic change (see 
below) can be historically proved. 

(fc) Many of these monosyllabic words are clearly imitations of sounds, and k 


1 That all triliteral stems are derived from biliterals (as Konig, Lehrg. ii. 1, 
370 ; M. Lambert in StuiUes in honour of A. Kohut, Berl. 1897, p. 354 ff.) cannot 
be definitely proved. 

2 Cf. the interesting examination of the Semitic roots QR, KR, XR, by 
P. Haupt in the Amer. Journ. of Sem . Lang., xxiii (1907), p. 241 ff. 
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sometimes coincide with roots of a similar meaning in the Indo-Germanic 
family of languages (§ i h). Of other roots there is definite evidence that 
Semitic linguistic consciousness regarded them as onomatopoetic, whilst the 
Indo-Germanic instinct fails to recognize in them any imitation of sound. 

/ (c) Stems with the harder, stronger consonants are in general (§ 6 r) to be 

regarded as the older, from which a number of later stems probably arose 
through softening of the consonants ; cf. *"ITQ and ID, pl"t¥ and pJW pjftf and 
pVt, )‘bV and T^y, D^y; ppn and Tpl and the almost consistent change of 
initial ) to \ In other instances, however, the harder stems have only been 
adopted at a later period from Aramaic, e. g. fiytD, Hebr. nyn. Finally in 
many cases the harder and softer stems may have been in use together from 
the first, thus often distinguishing, by a kind of sound-painting, the intensive 
action from the less intensive ; see above p?p to cut , U 3 to shear , &c. 

Ill ( d ) When two consonants are united to form a root they are usually either 

both emphatic or both middle-hard or both soft, e.g. J*p ? ftp, D2, T3, *13 never 
)‘3, )‘3, ft3, D3, tp. Within (triliteral) stems the first and second consonants 
are never identical. The apparent exceptions are either due to reduplication 
of the root, e.g. HTl {p 42 s , Is 38 15 ), Arabic X* 1 N* 1 , or result from other causes, 
cf. e.g. H33 in the Lexicon. The first and third consonants are very seldom 
identical except in what are called concave stems (with middle 1 or l '), 
e.g. |13, p*; note, however, [33, JD3, CW, fchtf, and on vb)3 Jb 39 30 see 
§ 55 /. The second and third consonants on the other hand are very fre¬ 
quently identical, see § 67. 1 

jl (e) The softening mentioned under l is sometimes so great that strong 
consonants, especially in the middle of the stem, actually pass into vowels: 

cf. § 19 0 , and Lv i 6 8ff - if it is for 

0 (/) Some of the cases in which trilite’ral stems cannot with certainty be 

traced back to a biliteral root, may be due to a combination of two roots— 
a simple method of forming expressions to correspond to more complex ideas. 

p 3. Stems of four y or even (in the case of nouns) of Jive consonants 2 
are secondary formations. They arise from an extension of the triliteral 
stem: (a) by addition of a fourth stem-consonant; (b) in some cases 
perhaps by composition and contraction of two triliteral stems, by 
which means even quinquiliterals are produced. Stems which have 
arisen from reduplication of the biliteral root, or from the mere repe¬ 
tition of one or two of the three original stem-consonants, c. g. ^3.^3 
from ^2 or ^3, IfVinD from VID, are usually not regarded as quadri- 
literals or quinqueliterals, but as conjugationcd foims (§ 55 ); so also 
the few words which are formed with the prefix V, as rnnbt? Jlame 
from nnS , correspond to the Aramaic conjugation SapKel , 3r6‘J\ 

(j Rem. on (a). The letters r and l, especially, are inserted between the first 
and second radicals, e.g. DD2, Dpi? to ^ U P > = ft3t3> sceptre (this 

insertion of an r is especially frequent in Aramaic) ; nsy^T hot wind from 5]yj 

1 Consonants which are not found together in roots and stems are called 

incompatible. They are chiefly consonants belonging to the same class, e.g. 23, 
p3, p2, ft*l, DJI, 13, *1T, DT, )‘T, Di* yX, yn, &c., or in the reverse .order. 

2 In Hebrew they are comparatively rare, but more numerous in the other 
Semitic languages, especially in Ethiopic. 
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to be hot. Cf. Aram, ^jny to roll, expanded from (conjugation Pa'el, 
corresponding to the Hebrew iYeZ). In Latin there is a similar expansion 
of /id, scid, tad , jug into jindo, scindo t tundo , jungo. At tlie end of words the 
commonest expansion is by means of b and |, e. g. axe, garden-land 

(from ni 3 ), bjDa corolla (y^a cup) ; cf. § 85, xi. 

Rem. on (6). Forms such as yT]D¥ frog, nbliDn meadow-saffron, shadow V 

of death , 1 were long regarded as compounds, though the explanation of them 
all was uncertain. Many words of this class, which earlier scholars attempted 
to explain from Hebrew sources, have since proved to be loan-words (§ 1 i), 
and consequently need no longer be taken into account. 

4 . A special class of formations, distinct from the fully developed s 
stems of three or four consonants, are (a) the Interjections (§ 105), 
which, as being direct imitations of natural sounds, are independent 
of the ordinary formative laws; ( b ) the Pronouns. Whether these 
are to be regarded as the mutilated remains of early developed stems, 
or as relics of a period of language when the formation of stems followed 
different laws, must remain undecided. At all events, the many 
peculiarities of their formation 2 require special treatment (§ 32 ff.). 
On the other hand, most of the particles (adverbs, prepositions, con¬ 
junctions) seem to have arisen in Hebrew from fully developed stems, 
although in many instances, in consequence of extreme shortening, 
the underlying stem is no longer recognizable (see § 99 ff.). 

§ 31 . Grammatical Structure. 

P. Dorwald, ‘Die Formenbildungsgesetze des Hebr.’ (Hilfsbuch fiir Lehrer 
des Heir.), Berlin, 1897, is recommended for occasional reference. 

1. The formation of the parts of speech from the stems (derivation), a 
and their inflexion, are effected in two ways : (a) internally by changes 
in the stem itself, particularly in its vowels: (b) externally by the 
addition of formative syllables before or after it. The expression of 
grammatical relations (e. g. the comparative degree and some case- 
relations in Hebrew) periphrastically by means of separate words 
belongs, not to etymology, but to syntax. 

The external method ( b ) of formation, by affixing formative syllables, 0 
which occurs e. g. in Egyptian, appears on the whole to be the more ancient. 
Yet other families of language, and particularly the Semitic, at a very early 
period had recourse also to the internal method, and during their youthful 
vigour widely developed their power of forming derivatives. But the con¬ 
tinuous decay of this power in the later periods of language made syntactical 
circumlocution more and more necessary. The same process may be seen 
also e. g. in Greek (including modern Greek), and in Latin with its Romance 
offshoots. 

1 So expressly Noldeke in ZAW. 1897, p. 183 ff. ; but most probably it is to 

be read darkness from the stem [Arab, zalima , to be dark]. 

2 Cf. Hupfeld, ‘System der semitiselien Demonstrativbildung,’ in the 
Ztschr.f. d. Kunde des Morgenl., vol. ii. pp. 124 ff., 427 ff. 
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C 2. Both methods of formation exist together in Hebrew. The 
internal inode of formation by means of vowel changes is tolerably 
extensive (^t?p, &c.). This is accompanied in 

numerous cases by external formation also (^prin, &c.), 

and even these formative additions again are subject to internal 
change, e.g. The addition of formative syllables occurs, 

as in almost all languages, chiefly in the formation of the persons of 
the verb, where the meaning of the affixed syllables is for the most 
part still perfectly clear (see §§ 44, 47). It is also employed to distin¬ 
guish gender and number in the verb and noun. Of case-endings, on 
the contrary, only scanty traces remain in Hebrew (see § 90). 


CHAPTER I 


THE PRONOUN 

Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss p. 98 if. ; Grundriss , i. 296 ff. L. Reinisch, 

‘ Das persQnl. Fiirwort u. die Verbalfiexion in den chamito-semit. Sprachen* 

(Wiener Akad. der JViss., 1909). 

§ 32 . The Personal Pronoun. The Separate Pronoun. 

1. The personal pronoun (as well as the pronoun generally) belongs a 
to the oldest and simplest elements of the language (§ 30 s). It must 
be discussed before the verb, since it plays an important part in verbal 
inflexion (§§ 44, 47). 

2 . The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun serve b 
(like the Gk. iy<L, crv, Lat. ego, tu, and their plurals) almost exclusively 
to emphasize the nominative-subject (see, however, § 135 d). They 
are as follows: 

Singular. Plural . 

1. Com, in pause 1. Com. in pause ^ 

W, in pause ) * («n 3 , in pause W}), (WK)J W€ ' 

r m. (fiK), in pause" 

nm or nrix (m. BfiN 

2 ’)/• O'™properly’HK),j 2 ' (/• (|nS) 

^ in pause J 

fm. he (it), f m. DH ("DH), HOT 

1^. fcOH sAe (?$). /. H 3 H after prefixes Jn, }n 

The forms enclosed in parentheses are the less common. A table of these 
pronouns with their shortened forms {pronominal suffixes) is given in Paradigm 
A at the end of this Grammar. 

Kemarks. 

I. First Person. 

i. The form 'phjj is less frequent than ' 3 X. 1 The former occurs in C 

1 On the prevalence of "OiK in the earlier Books compare the statistics 

collected by Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 251 ff., partly contested by Driver 
in the Journal of Philology } 1882, vol. xi. p. 222 ff. (but cf. his Introduction , ed. 

6, P. I 35 > line 1 f.), but thoroughly established by Kflnig in Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 
1893, PP* 464 ff* and 478, and in his Einleifung in das A. T p. 168, &c. In some 
of the latest books 'D 3 X is not found at all, and hardly at all in the Talmud. 
[For details see the Lexicon, a. v. 'bN and '3bX.] 
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Phoenician, Moabite, and Assyrian, but in no other of the kindred dialects ; l 
from the latter the suffixes are derived (§ 33). The 6 most probably results 
from an obscuring of an original a (cf. Aram. NJN, Arab. ’ana). The pausal 

form 'ON occurs not only with small disjunctive accents, but even with con¬ 
junctives; so always in ON T as I live ! also Is 49 18 with Munah, f 119 125 with 

Merklia (which, however, has been altered from D"hi), and twice in Mai i c . 
In all these cases there is manifestly a disagreement between the vocalization 
already established and the special laws regulating the system of accentuation. 
cl 2. The formation of the plural, in this and the other persons, exhibits a 
certain analogy with that of the noun, while at the same time (like the 
pronouns of other languages) it is characterized by many differences and 
peculiarities. The short form ON (ON) from which the suffix is derived 

occurs only in Jer 42 6 KHhibh . The form OrO (cf. § 19 h ) only in Ex i6 7 * 8 , 
Nu 32 s2 , La 3 42 ; OJ 13 in pause , Gn 42 11 ; in Arabic nahnu is the regular form. 
In the Misna ON (ON) has altogether supplanted the longer forms. 

0 3. The pronoun of the 1st person only is, as a rule in languages, of the 

common gender , because the person who is present and speaking needs no 
further indication of gender, as does the 2nd person, who is addressed (in 
Greek, Latin, English, &c., this distinction is also lacking), and still more 
the 3rd person who is absent. 

II. Second Person . 

jr 4. The forms of the 2nd person HFiN, PIN, DFIN, HJFlN, &c., are contracted 

from ’ ante !, &c. The kindred languages have retained the n before the H, e. g. 
Arab. 1 dnta , fern. 1 anti , thou ; pi. 1 antum , fem. Vntwnwa, ye. In Syriac J 13 N, 
fern. TON are written, but both are pronounced ’ at . In Western Aramaic 
JjlDN is usual for both genders. 

g JIN (without n) occurs five times, e. g. $ 6 4 , always as KHhibh , with HFlN 
as Q e re. In three places JIN appears as a masculine, Nu n 15 , Dt 5 s4 , Ez 2S 14 . 

// The feminine form was originally TN as in Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic. 
This form is found seven times as KHhibh (Ju 17 2 , 1 K I4 2 , 2 K 4 16 * 23 , 8 1 , Jer 
4 30 , Ez 36 13 ) and appears also in the corresponding personal ending of verbs 

(see § 44/), especially, and necessarily, before suffixes, as 'OT^Dj?, § 59 a C c l» 

cf. also i as the endiug of the 2nd fem. sing, of the imperative and imperfect. 
The final i was, however, gradually dropped in pronunciation, just as in 
Syriac (see above,/) it was eventually only written, not pronounced. The *• 
therefore finally disappeared (cf. § 10 7 c), and hence the Masoretes, even in 
these seven passages, have pointed the word in the text as TN to indicate 
the Q e re fiN (see § 17). The same final appears in the rare (Aramaic) 
forms of the suffix C § § 5^? 9 1 )* 

1 5. The plurals DHN (with the second vowel assimilated to the fem. form) 

and fnN (friN), with the tone on the ultima, only partially correspond to the 
assumed ground-forms 7 antamu , fem. 1 antinnd , Arab, ’fintum (Aram. |TN ? 
|TJ)N) and 'antZnna (Aram. jTN, |TJN). The form [FIN is found only in 
Ez 34 31 (so Qimhi expressly, others (FIN) ; HJF1N (for which some MSS. have 

1 In Phoenician and Moabite (inscription of Mesa', line 1) it is written ”pN, 

without the final \_. In Punic it was pronounced anec (Plaut. Pom. 5, 1, S) 

or anech (5, 2, 35). Cf. Schroder, Phnniz. Sprache, p. 143. In Assyrian the 
corresponding form is anaku , in old Egyptian anek, Coptic anok, 710k. 
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H 3 n«) only four times, viz. Gn 31 6 , Ez 13 1120 , 34 17 5 in * 3 20 (before a D) is 
even used as feminine. 


III. Third Person. 

6 . (a) In KM and KM (hu and hi) the K (corresponding to the ’Etif of pro - A* 
Imgntion in Arabic, cf. § 23 i) might be regarded only as an orthographic 
addition closing the final long vowel, as in Nv ( K'j? 3 > &c. The K is, however, 
always written in the case of the separate pronouns, 1 and only as a toneless 
suffix (§ 33 a) does KM appear as M, while KM becomes n. In Arabic (as in 
Syriac) they are written in and M but pronounced huud and hiya, and in 

Vulgar Arabic even huwica and hiyya. This Arabic pronunciation alone would 
not indeed be decisive, since the vowel complement might have arisen from 
the more consonantal pronunciation of the 1 and '; but the Etliiopic we e tu 
( = hu*a-tu) for KM, ye e t\ (- hi'a-ti ) for KM (cf. also the Assyrian ya-u-a for 
KM') show that the K was original and indicated an original vocalic termi¬ 
nation of the two words. According to Philippi ( ZDMG . xxviii. 172 and xxix. 

371 ff.) KM arose from a primitive Semitic ha-va, KM from ha-ya. 

(b) The form KM also stands in the consonantal text ( K € ihibh ) of the L 
Pentateuch 2 * (with the exception of eleven places) for the fern. KM. In all 
such cases the Masora, by the punctuation KM, has indicated the Q e re KM 

(Q*re perpetuum , see § 17). The old explanation regarded this phenomenon as 
an archaism which w'as incorrectly removed by the Masoretes. r Ihis 
assumption is, however, clearly untenable, if we consider (1) that no other 
Semitic language is without the quite indispensable distinction of gender in 
tlie separate pronoun of the 3rd pers.; (2) that this distinction does occur 
eleven times in the Pentateuch, and that in Gn 20 5 , 3S 25 , Nu 5 13 - 14 KM and 
KM are found close to one another ; (3) that outside the Pentateuch the distinc¬ 
tion is found in the oldest documents, so that the KM cannot be regarded 
as having been subsequently adopted from the Aramaic ; (4) that those parts 
of the book of Joshua which certainly formed a constituent part of the 
original sources of the Pentateuch, know nothing of this epicene use of KM. 
Consequently there only remains the hypothesis, that the writing of Kin for 
KM rests on an orthographical peculiarity which in some recension of the 
Pentateuch-text was almost consistently followed, but was afterwards very 
properly rejected by the Masoretes. The orthography was, however, peculiar 
to the Pentateuch-text alone, since it is unnecessary to follow the Masora in 
writing KM for KM in 1 K 17 15 , Is 30 33 , Jb 31", or KM for KM in f 73 16 , Ec 
5 8 , 1 Ch 29 16 . The Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch has the correct 
form in the K e fhibh throughout. Levy’s explanation of this strange practice 
of the Masoretes is evidently right, viz. that originally KH was written for 
both forms (see k, note), and was almost everywhere, irrespective of gender, 
expanded into KM. On the whole question see Driver, Leviticus (in Haupt’s 
Bible), p. 25 f. In the text Driver always reads Nil. 

7. The plural forms DH (DEM) and H 3 H (after prefixes [H) are of doubt- VI 

ful origin, but HEM have probably been assimilated to HM which goes 
back to a form hinnd. In Western Aram. 1 DH (pM, j 13 K) } Syr. henun 

1 In the inscription of King Mesa' (see § 2 d), lines 6 and 27, we find KH 
for KM, and in the inscription of ’ESmun'azar, line 22, for KM, but in the 
Zenjirli inscriptions (see § 1 wi) both KH and M occur (Hadad i, 1 . 29). 

2 Also in twelve places in the Babylonian Codex (Prophets) of 916 a. d. ; cf. 

Baer, Ezechiel, p. 108 f.; Buhl, Canon and Text of the 0 . T. (Edinb. 1892), p. 240. 
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('enun)y Arab, humu (archaic form of hum), and Ethiop. homii, an 0 or « is 
appended, which in Hebrew seems to reappear in the poetical suffixes f 

to-J-, te 4 - (§91 h 3). < 

In some passages HtSH stands for the feminine (Zc 5 10 , Ct 6 8 , Ru 1 22 ; cf. 
the use of the suffix of the 3rd masc. for the 3rd fern., § 135 0 and § 145 0* 
For the quite anomalous 2 K 9 18 read DHHy (Jb 32 12 ). 

0 8. The pronouns of the 3rd person may refer to things as well as persons. 

On their meaning as demonstratives see § 136. 

§ 33 . Pronominal Suffixes. 

Brockelmann, Semit. Sprathioiss., p. 100 f.; Qrundriss , i. 306 ff. J. Barth, 
1 Beitriige zur Suffixlehre des Nordsemit./ in the Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang., 
1901, p. 193 ff. 

a 1 . The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun (the 
separate pronoun ), given in the preceding section, express only the 
nominative. 1 The accusative and genitive are expressed by forms, 
usually shorter, joined to the end of verbs, nouns, and particles {pro- 
nominal suffixes or simply suffixes); e. g. W (toneless) and 1 (from ahd) 
eum and eius , Wnbtpp / have killed him (also or (with 

dhd contracted into o) thou hast killed him ; ViiK (also ^TVlN) 

lux eius. 

The same method is employed in all the other Semitic languages, as well 
as in the Egyptian, Persian, Finnish, Tartar, and others ; in Greek, Latin, 
and German we find only slight traces of the kind, e. g. German, er gab's for 
er gab es ; Greek, -narqp pov for irar^p kpov ; Latin, eccum, eccos } &c., in Plautus 
and Terence for ecce eum, ecce eos. 

b 2. The case which these suffixes represent is— 

(a) When joined to verbs, the accusative (cf., however, §117 x), 
e. g. WFlbtDp I have killed him. 

C {b) When affixed to substantives, the genitive (like irarrip fiov, pater 
eius). They then serve as possessive pronouns , e. g. {’dbh-i) my 
father, his horse, which may be either equus eius or equus suus. 

d ( c ) When joined to particles, either the genitive or accusative, 
according as the particles originally expressed the idea of a noun 
or a verb, e. g. literally interstitium mei , between me (cf. mea 
causa); but behold me, ecce me. 

e (d) Where, according to the Indo-Germanic case-system, the dative 
or ablative of the pronoun is required, the suffixes in Hebrew are 
joined to prepositions expressing those cases (^ sign of the dative, 
3 in, ft? from , § 102), e. g. *6 to him {ei) and to himself (sibi), in 
him, (usually from me. 


1 On apparent exceptions see § 135 d. 
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3 . The suffixes of the 2nd person (’I—, &c.) are all formed with f 
a &- 90 und, not, like the separate pronouns of the 2nd person, with a 
*-sound. 

So in all the Semitic languages, in Ethiopic even in the verbal form 
(qatalka, thou hast killed = Hebr. JR^£p), 

4 . The suffix of the verb (the accusative) and the suffix of the noun (the g 
genitive) coincide in most forms, but some differ, e. g. — me , my. 

Paradigm A at the end of the Grammar gives a table of all the forms of the 
separate pronoun and the suffixes ; a fuller treatment of the verbal suffix and the 
mode of attaching it to the verb will be found in § 58 ff., of the noun-suffix in 
§ 91, of the prepositions with suffixes in § 103, of adverbs with suffixes § 1000. 


1 . Sing. 


§ 34 . The Demonstrative Pronoun, 
i. nt 1 > # Plur. com . rfetf (rarely ^?) these. Ci 


/. m) (nf, i 

Rem. 1. The feminine form MNT has undoubtedly arisen from PINT, by b 
obscuring of an original a too (for N) = H] cf. the Arab, ha-da. this , masc, ; for 
n as the feminine ending, § 80), and the forms HT ? IT, both of which are rare, 3 
are shortened from PIN). In \p 132 12 S) is used as a relative , cf. ^ below. In 
Jer 26®, K f thibh , nnX}!l (with the article and the demonstrative termination 
is found for HNT. The forms nW and are the plurals of PI] and nNT 
by usage, though not etymologically. The form occurs only in the 
Fentateuch (but not in the Samaritan text), Gn 19 s - 25 , 26 s - 4 , &c. (8 times), 
always with the article, [as well as Pl|?8$, frequently], and in 

1 Ch 2c 8 without the article [cf. Driver on Dt 4 42 ]. 4 Both the singular and 
the plural may refer to things as well as persons. 

2. In combination with prepositions to denote the oblique case we find Pltb C 
to this (cf. for b, § 102 g ), mb, mb to this (fem.), nk )6 to these ; nrm 

kune, nx'rns hancj ~m hos , also without "HX, even before the verb 1 p 75 s , 
&c. Note also H] “TriD pretium huius (1 K 21 2 ), &c. 


1 In many languages the demonstratives begin with a d-sound (hence called 

the demonstrative sound ) which, however, sometimes interchanges with a 
sibilant. Cf. Aram. 1 ^, *sJ 7 ! masc 'i fem. (this); Sansk. sa, sa, tat ; Gothic 

sa, so, thata ; Germ, da, der, die, das ; and Eng. the , this , that , &c. Cf. J. Barth, 
‘Zum sernit. Demonstr. d, 1 in ZDMG. 59, 159 ff., and 633 ff.; Sprachiviss. Unter- 
suchungen zumSemit ., Lpz. 1907, p. 30 ff. [See the Lexicon, s. v. PI], and Aram. 

tn, n.] 

2 That PIT may stand for the feminine, cannot be proved either from Ju 16 28 
or from the certainly corrupt passage in Jos 2 17 . 

3 Pit 2 K 6 19 , and in seven other places ; it only in Hos 7 16 , f 132 12 . 

4 According to Kuenen (cf. above, § 2 n) and Driver, on Lev 18 27 in HaupTs 
Bible, this is due to an error of the punctuators. It goes back to a time 
when the vowel of the second syllable was not yet indicated by a vowel letter, 
and later copyists wrongly omitted the addition of the PI. In Phoenician 
also it was written but pronounced ily according to Plautus, Poen , v, 1, 9. 
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(J 2, The secondary form occurs only in poetic style, and mostly for 
the relative, like our that for who [see Lexicon, s. v.]. Like T^ ; (§ 36), 
it serves for all numbers and genders. 

C Rem. 1. This pronoun takes the article (fljn according 

to the same rule as adjectives, see § 126 u ; e. g. rqn this man , but HT 

this is the man. 

J 2. Rarer secondary forms, with strengthened demonstrative force, are nj?n 
Gn 24 s5 , 37 19 ; fern. Ez 36 s5 ; and shortened sometimes masc., as in 

Ju 6 20 , 1 S if 6 , 2 Iv 23 17 , Zc 2 8 , Dn 8 16 , sometimes fern., 2K4 25 : cf. 1 S 14 1 [and 
20 19 LXX; see Commentaries and Kittel]. 

g 3. The personal pronouns of the 3rd person also often have a demonstrative 
sense,see § 136. 

§ 35 . The Article. 

J. Barth, ‘Der lieb. u. der aram. Artikel,’ in Sprachwiss. Untersuch. zumSemit., 
Lpz. 1907, p. 47 ff. 

(I 1. The article, which is by nature a kind of demonstrative pronoun, 
never appears in Hebrew as an independent word, but always in 
closest connexion with the word which is defined by it. It usually 
takes the form '0, with d and a strengthening of the next consonant, 
e.g. the sun , "lNjn the river , the Levites (according to § 20 in 

for D^n). 

b Eem. With regard to the Dages in ' after the article, the rule is, that it is 
inserted when a H or Jl follows the e.g. the Jews , the weary 

(D'?JP 3 La 4 3 Qfre is an exception),'but niD;ri ? &c. Dages 

forte also stands after the article in the prefix O in certain nouns and in the 
participles Pi'el and Pa'al (see § 52 c) before n ? y and "1, except when the 
guttural (or "I) has under it a short vowel in a sharpened syllable ; thus 
nmiDn Ez 2 2 5 , rnysn the cave, C'jnGQ xp 37 1 (cf. Jb 38 40 , 1 Ch 4 41 ) ; but 
Tj^nnn xp 104 3 (Ec 4 15 , 2 Ch 23 12 ; before J if, 103 4 ) ; Is 23 12 ; 

Jos 6 U . Before letters other than gutturals this D remains without DageS, 
according to § 20 m. 

C 2 . When the article stands before a guttural, which (according to 
§22 h) cannot properly be strengthened, the following cases arise, 
according to the character of the guttural (cf. § 27 q). 

(1) In the case of the weakest guttural, X, and also with *1 (§ 22 c 
and q ), the strengthening is altogether omitted. Consequently, the 
Path ah of the article (since it stands in an open syllable) is always 
lengthened to Qames ; e. g. 3 XH the father , "inxn the other , DNn the 
mother , the man , "fiKH the light , £ (hos, the foot , 

the head, ycnn the wicked. 

d So also Neh 3 13 , because syncopated from rfiQC’Nn (cf. verse 14 and 

Baer on the passage); D'jpJXn (as in Nu 11 4 , Ju 9 41 , 2 S 23 s3 , with the K 
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orthographically retained ), for 'fXH Jer 40 4 (cf. 'tfcO verse 1) ; Ec 4 14 

for 'DSH • CPDin 2 Ch 22 s for nxri (cf. 2 K 8 28 ). 

(2) In the case of the other gutturals either the virtual strengthen- e 
ing takes place (§22 c)—especially with the stronger sounds n and 
n, less often with y—or the strengthening is wholly omitted. In 
the former case, the Pathah of the article remains, because the syllable 
is still regarded as closed; in the second case, the Pathah is either 
modified to S e ghdl or fully lengthened to Qames. That is to say :— 

A. When the guttural has any other vowel than a (—) or d (—). f 
then 

(1) before the stronger sounds n and n the article regularly remains 

H ; e. g. Wnn that, tnnn the month, ^nn the force, HBDnn the wisdom . 
Before n, a occurs only in "nn Gn 6 19 [not elsewhere], Is 3 s2 , 

D\Dttnn Is 17 8 [not elsewhere]; before n, always in HEnn, Dnn. 

(2) before y the Pathah is generally ] engthened to Qames , e.g. 

the eye, the city, tl ie servant, plur. 5 1 K 12 32 ; 

also in Gn io 17 'pIVp is the better reading. Exceptions are ri*JDiy 3 
Ex 15 10 , 2 S 5 6 - 8 , Is 42 18 , lajta is 24 2 , D'rrpJn Is 65 11 , petya 

Ez 22 7 , D'afyn Pr 2 13 and nafyn Pr 2 17 , M'JjS i S i6 7 , Ec ii 7 ; but 
'i'})!? Gn 3 fi , Pr io 26 . Cf. Baer on Is 42 18 . 

B. When the guttural has d (—f) then h 

(1) immediately before a tone-bearing n or V the article is always 

H, otherwise it is 9 5 e. g. ^ ie people, ^9? tl ie mountain , (in 

pause) the eye , 'T3? 1 ? towards the mountain ; but (according to § 22 c) 
DHnn the mountains, )fyp the iniquity. 

(2) before n the article is invariably H without regard to the tone ; i 

e.g. the wise man, Jnn the festival. 

C. When the guttural has — the article is H before J]; e. g. k 

the months', fliinna in the waste places (without the article 'JJ 3 
bdhPrabhoth) Ez 33 s7 , riUnnn Ez 36 35,88 , cf. 2 Ch 27*; but n before as 
DHEjJH the sheaves Ru 2 15 . 

The gender and number of the noun have no influence on the form 
of the article. 

Rem. 1. The original form of the Hebrew (and the Phoenician) article 'H / 
is generally considered to have been the b of which (owing to the proclitic 
nature of the article) has been invariably assimilated to the following con¬ 
sonant, as in nj 5 ' from yilqah, § 19 d. This view was supported by the form 
of the Arabic article (pronounced hal by some modern Beduin), the b of 
which is also assimilated at least before all letters like s and t and before h w, 
and r, e.g. 1 al-Qurdn but 'as-s&na (Beduin has-sana) — Hebr. the year. 
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But Barth ( Amer . Joum. of Sem. Lang., 1896, p. 7 ff.), following Hupfeld and 
Stade, has shown that the Hebrew article is to be connected rather with the 
original Semitic demonstrative ha, 1 cf. Arab, hdda, Aram, haden, &c. The 
sharpening of the following consonant is to be explained exactly like the 
sharpening after \ consecutive (§49/; cf. also cases like msa i"!E)3, &c., 

§ 102 k), from the close connexion of the ha with the following word, and the 
sharpening necessarily involved the shortening of the vowel. 2 

VI The Arabic article is supposed to occur in the Old Testament in 

1 K io 11 - 12 (also D' , Efi;)bN 2 Ch 2 7 , 9 10,11 ), sandal-wood (?), and in hail, 

fee « 55^33 (Arab, gibs) Ez J3 1113 , 3s 22 , but this explanation can hardly be 
correct. On the other hand, in the proper name I'TObtf Gn io 26 the first 
syllable is probably God, as suggested by B. H. Muller (see Lexicon, s. v.) 
and Noldeke, Sitzungsber . der Berl. Akad., 1882, p. 1186. Pr 30 31 , com¬ 

monly explained as = Arab. al-qaum, the militia, is also quite uncertain. 

U 2. When the prefixes ? 3 (§ 102) come before the article, the H is 

elided, and its vowel is thrown back to the prefix, in the place of the §*wa 
(§ 19 A:, and § 23 k ), e. g. in the heaven for D) 19 $n 3 (so \p 3d 6 ); Dy^ for 

3yr6 to the people, DHn3 on the mountains, D^ 3 n 3 in the months ; also in Is 41 3 , 
read "»Qy3 instead of the impossible ")Qy3. Exceptions to this rule occur 

almost exclusively in the later Books : Ez 40 25 , 47 s2 , Ec 8 1 , Bn 8 16 , Neh 9 19 , 
12 3 \ 2 Ch io 7 , 25 10 , 29 27 ; cf., however, 1 S 13 21 , 2 S 21 20 . Elsewhere, e. g. 

2 K 7 12 , the Masora requires the elision in the Of re . A distinction in meaning 
is observed between Di*H3 about this time (Gn 39 11 , 1 S 9 13 , &c.) and Di s 3 first 
of all (Gn 25 31 , &c.). After the copula ) (and) elision of the H does not take 
place, e. g. Cyril. 

t t : < 

0 3. The words JHX earth, 3 n mountain, jn feast, Dy people, IQ bull, always 

appear after the article with a long vowel (as inpawse); JHNn, 3nn 5 Dyri } 
1 QH ; cf. also p 3 K ark (so in the absol. st. in 2 K 12 10 , 2 Ch 24 s , but to be 
read |HX), with the article always JHNH. 

§ 30. The Relative Pronoun . 

The relative pronoun (cf. § 138) is usually the indeclinable 
(who, which , &c.), originally a demonstrative pronoun ; see further 
§§ 138 and 155. In the later books, especially Eccles. and the 
late Psalms, also Lam. (4 times), Jon. (i 7 ), Chron. (twice), Ezra 
(once),—and always in the Canticle (cf. also Ju 7 12 , 8~ 6 , 2 K 6 11 ), is 
used instead; more rarely ‘V Ju 5 7 , Ct i 7 (Jb 19 29 ?); once ^ before N* 
Ju 6 17 (elsewhere t? before a guttural), before il even & Ec 3 18 , and 
according to some (e. g. Qirahi) also in Ec 2 M . 3 [See Lexicon, s. v.] 


1 An original form han , proposed by Ungnad, 1 Ber hebr. Art.,’ in OLZ, x 
(1907), col. 210 f., and ZDMG. 1908, p. 80 ff., is open to grave objections. 

2 In the Lihyanitic inscriptions collected by Luting (ed. by D. H. Muller 
in Epigraphische Denkmdler aus Arabien , Wien, 1889) the article is H, and also 
in a North Arabian dialect, according to E. Littmann, Safa-inschriftcn, p. 2, 
Rem., and p. 34. 

3 The full form does not occur in Phoenician, but only CN ( = 'P’X ?), 
pronounced asse, esse (also as, es, is, ys, us), or—especially in the later Punic 
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§ 37. The Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. 

1. The interrogative pronoun is 'ft who ? (of persons, even before Cl 
plurals, Gn 33 s , Is 6o B , 2 K 18 35 , and sometimes also of things Gn 33 s , 

Ju 13 17 , Mil 5 ; cf. also 'ft"TQ whose daughter ? Gn 24 s3 ; 'l?! 3 to whom ? 
'ft’fitf whom?) —Hft, np (see b) what ? (of things).— which? what ? 

The form -ft 5 &c. (followed by Daget forte conjunct.', even in Hb 2 1 , &c., Jj 
against § 20 m) may be explained (like the art. «n § 35 l, and *1 in the imptrf. 
consec.) from the rapid utterance of the interrogative in connexion with the 
following word. Most probably, however, the Daget forte is rather due to 
the assimilation of an originally audible H (HD, as Olshausen), which goes 
back through the intermediate forms math, mat to an original mant : so 
W. Wright, Comparative Grammar , Cambridge, 1890, p. 124, partly following 
Bfittcher, Hebrdische Grammatik , § 261. A ground-form mant would most easily 
explain jft (what?), used in Ex 16 15 in explanation of |ft manna , while |ft is 
the regular Aramaic for who. Socin calls attention to the Arabic mah (in 
pause with an audible h : Mufassal , 193, 8). Observe further that— 

(a) In the closest connexion, by means of Maqqeph , “HD takes a following C 
Bagel > (§ 20 d), e.g. tjVnft what is it to thee? and even in one word, as DD;>ft 
what is it to you? Is 3 15 ; cf. EX4 2 , Mai i 13 , and even before a guttural, Drift 

Ez 8 6 KHhibh. 1 

(b) Before gutturals in close connexion, by means of Maqqeph or (e.g. Ju 14 18 , Cl 
I S 20 1 ) a conjunctive accent, either HD is used with a virtual strengthening 
of the guttural (§ 22 c), so especially before H, and, in Gn 31 36 , Jb 21 21 , before It 
—or the doubling is wholly omitted. In the latter case either (cf. § 35 e-k) 

a is fully lengthened to Qames (so always before the H of the article, except in 
Ec 2 12 ; also before Hftn, nan, and so H (Hb 2 18 ), N (2 S i8 22 , 2 K 8 14 ), 

V (Gn 31 22 , 2 IC 8 13 ), or modified to S e ghol, especially before n, and generally 
before H. The omission of the strengthening also takes place as a rule with 
H n v. when they have not Qames , and then the form is either Hft or np ? 
the latter especially before l"l or V, if Maqqeph follows. 

The longer forms Hft and Hft are also used (Hft even before letters which C 
are not gutturals) when not connected by Maqqeph but only by a conjunctive 
accent . As a rule Hft is then used,but sometimes Dft when at a greater dis¬ 
tance from the principal tone of the sentence, Is 1 5 , \p 4 3 . (On Hft in the 
combinations HftDj nftD, and even Hft^ 1 S 1 8 , cf. § 102 k and l.) 

(c) In the principal pause Hft is used without exception ; also as a rule J* 
with the smaller disjunctives , and almost always before gutturals (Hft only in 
very few cases). On the other hand, Hft more often stands before letters 
which are not gutturals, when at a greater distance from the principal tone 

of the sentence, e.g. 1 S 4 6 , I5 14 , 2 K i 7 , Hag 1 9 (see Kfihler on the passage), 
ip io 13 , Jb 7 21 ; cf., however, Pr 31 2 , and Delitzsch on the passage. 

2 . On 'ft and Hft as indefinite pronouns in the sense of quicunque, g 
quodcunque , and as relatives, isqui , id quod , &c., see § 137 c. 


and in the Poenulus of Plautus—( sa , si, sy, su). Also in New Hebrew 
has become the common form. Cf, SchrOder, Phbn. Sprache, p. 162 ff. and 
below, § 155 ; also Bergstriisser, 1 Das hebr. Priifix CV in ZAW. 1909, p. 40 ff. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE VERB 

§ 38 . General View . 

a Verbal stems are either original or derived. They are usually 
divided into— 

(a) Verbal stems proper (primitive verbs), which exhibit the stem 
without any addition, e,g. *^9 ^ e ^ as reigned. 

b ( b) Verbal derivatives , i.e. secondary verbal stems, derived from the 
pure stem (letter a), e.g. to sanctify , to sanctify oneself, from 

to be holy . These are usually called conjugations (§ 39). 

C (c) Denominatives' i.e. verbs derived from nouns (like the Latin 
causari , praedari , and Eng. to skin , <0 stone), or even from particles 
(see d, end) either in a primitive or derivative form, e.g. Qal 

and Pi el, to pitch a tent , from tent ; and to take root, 

and to root out , from $*}P ro °l (§ 5 2 ^)- 

This does not exclude the possibility that, for nouns, from which denomin¬ 
ative verbs are derived, the corresponding (original) verbal stem may still be 
found either in Hebrew or in the dialects. The meaning, however, is 
sufficient to show that the denominatives have come from the noun, not 
from the verbal stem, e.g, n3Il5) a brick (verbal stem to be white), denomin. 

pb to make bricks; 3*1 a fish (verbal stem nil to be prolific), denomin. 3V 1 ! to fish ; 

T T /; T T 
Pjin to winter (from Cpjl autumn, winter , stem Ppn to pluck ); pp to pass the 

summer (from summer, stem pp to be hot). 

On 1 Semitic verbs derived from particles’ see P. Haupt in the ^ 4 mer. Journ. 
of Sem. Lang., xxii (1906), 257 ff. 

§ 39 . Ground-form and Derived Stems. 

Brockelmann, Sem. Sprachwiss., p. 119 ff.; Grundriss, p. 504 ff. 

Cl 1. The 3rd sing. masc. of the Perfect in the form of the pure stem 
(i.e. in Qal , see e) is generally regarded, lexicographically and gram¬ 
matically, as the ground-form of the verb (§ 30 a), e. g. he has 
killed, *133 he ivas heavy, he was little . 2 From this form the other 

1 Cf. W. J. Gerber, Die hebr. Verba denom., insbes. im theol. Sprachgebr. des A.T ., 
Lpz. 1896. 

2 For the sake of brevity, however, the meaning in Hebrew-English Lexicons 
is usually given in the Infinitive, e. g. lloS to learn, properly he has learnt , 
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persons of the Perfect are derived, and the Participle also is connected 
with it. or ^Bp, like the Imperative and Infinitive construct in 

sound, may also be regarded as an alternative ground-form, with 
which the Imperfect (see § 47) is connected. 

In verbs V'P (i.e. with 1 for their second radical) the stem-form, given both b 
in Lexicon and Grammar, is not the 3rd sing. masc. Perfect (consisting of two 
consonants), but the form with medial 1 f which appears in the Imperative 
and Infinitive ; e. g. to return (3rd pers. perf. D$): the same is the case 
in most stems with mediale. g. p* 5 ] to judge. 

2 . From the pure stem, or Qal , the derivative stems are formed e 
according to an unvarying analogy, in which the idea of the stem 
assumes the most varied shades of meaning, according to the changes 
in its form (intensive, frequentative, privative, causative, reflexive, 
reciprocal; some of them with corresponding passive forms), e. g. 

to learn , to teach ; 3 ?^ to lie , to lay ; to judge , 

OSEO to contend. In other languages such formations are regarded 
as new or derivative verbs, e. g. Germ, fallen (to fall), fallen (to fell); 
trinken (to drink), trdnken (to drench); Lat. lactere (to suck, Germ. 
saugen), laciare (to suckle, Germ, saugen) ; iactre (to throw), iacere 
(to lie down) ; ytVo/xat, yewaw. In Hebrew, however, these formations 
are incomparably more regular and systematic than (e. g.) in Greek, 
Latin, or English; and, since the time of Keuchlin, they have usually 
been called conjugations of the primitive form (among the Jewish 
grammarians 0 S ?^ 3 , i.e. formations, or more correctly species), and are 
always treated together in the grammar and lexicon. 1 

3. The changes in the primitive form consist either in internal d 

modification by means of vowel-change and strengthening of the middle 
consonant (^i?, ta^P, cf. to lie , to lay ; to fall, to fell), or 

in the repetition of one or two of the stem-consonants (^tpp ? ^j’bi?), 
or finally in the introduction of formative additions (^bp?), which may 
also be accompanied by internal change (^pn^ ^ispnn). Cf. § 31 b. 

In Aramaic the formation of the conjugations is effected more by formative 
additions than by vowel-change. The vocalic distinctions have mostly become 
obsolete, so that, e. g. the reflexives with the prefix nn, HS have entirely 

usurped the place of the passives. On the other hand, Arabio has preserved 
great wealth in both methods of formation, while Hebrew in this, as in other 
respects, holds the middle place (§ 1 m). 

4 . Grammarians differ as to the number and arrangement of these C 
conjugations. The common practice, however, of calling them by the 


1 The term Conjugation thus has an entirely different meaning in Hebrew 
and Greek or Latin grammar. 
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old grammatical terms, prevents any misunderstanding. The simple 
form is called Qal (bp light , because it has no formative additions) ; the 
others (E*H ?3 heavy , being weighted, as it were, with the strengthening 
of consonants or with formative additions) take their names from the 
paradigm of byQ he has done / which was used in the earliest Jewish 
grammatical works. Several of these have passives which are dis¬ 
tinguished from their actives by more obscure vowels. The common 
conjugations (including Qal and the passives) are the seven following, 
but very few verbs exhibit them all: 


f i. Qal 

2. Nipli'al 
3- Piel 
5. Hiph'il 
7. Hilhpa'el 


Active . Passive . 

to Mil. (Cf. § 52 e.) 

to hill oneself {rarely passive), 
bttp to hill many , to massacre . 4. Pu'al btip. 

b'tppn to cause to hill . 6. Hoph'al bttpn. 

btDprin to hill oneself [Very rare, Hothpa'al btspnn.] 


There are besides several less frequent conjugations, some of which, 
however, are more common in the kindred languages, and even in 
Hebrew (in the weak verb) regularly take the place of the usual 
conjugations (§ 55). 


In Arabic there is a greater variety of conjugations, and their arrangement 
is more appropriate. According to the Arabic method, the Hebrew con¬ 
jugations would stand thus: 1. Qal ; 2. Pi'el and Pu'al; 3. Pb'el and Po'al (see 
§556); 4. Hiph'il and Hoph'al ; 5. Hilhpa'U and Hothpa'al ; 6. Hiihpb'el (see 
§ 55 b)- 7 7. Niph'al; 8. Hilhpa'el (see § 54 i) ; 9. Pi'tel (see § 55 d). A more 
satisfactory division would be into three classes: (1) The intensive Pi'el with 
the derived and analogous forms Pu'al and Hilhpa'el . (2) The causative Hiph'il 
with its passive Hoph'al , and the analogous forms ( Saph'el and Tiph'el). (3) The 
reflexive-or passive Niph'al . 


1 This paradigm was borrowed from the Arabic grammarians, and, according 
to Bacher, probably first adopted throughout by Abulwalid. It was, how¬ 
ever, unsuitable on account of the guttural, and was, therefore, usually 
exchanged in later times for *lpQ, after the example of Moses Qimhi. This 

verb has the advantage, that all its conjugations are actually found in the Old 
Testament. On the other hand, it has the disadvantage of indistinctness in 
the pronunciation of some of its forms, e. g. rnp£), DIHTpQ- The paradigm 
of bt?p, commonly used since the time of Danz, avoids this defect, and is 
especially adapted for the comparative treatment of the Semitic dialects, 
inasmuch as it is found with slight change (Arab, and Ethiop. blip) in all of 
them. It is true that in Hebrew it occurs only three times in Qal , and even 
then only in poetic style (\p 139 19 , Jb 13 15 , 24 14 ); yet it is worth retaining as 
a model which has been sanctioned by usage. More serious is the defect, 
that a number of forms of the paradigm of bt-p leave the beginner in doubt 
as to whether or not there should be a Daget in the B e gadk e phath letters, and 
consequently as to the correct division of the syllables. 
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§ 40 . Tenses . Moods . Flexion . 

A. Ungnad, ‘Die gegenseitigen Beziehungen der Yerbalformen im Grund- 
des semit. Verbs/ in ZDMG. 59 (1905), 766 ff., and his ‘ Zum hebr. 
Verbalsystem in Beitrdge sur Assyriologie ed. by Fr. Delitzsch and P. Haupt, 
1907, p. 55 ff. 

1. While the Hebrew verb, owing to these derivative forms or Cl 
conjugations, possesses a certain richness and copiousness, it is, on the 
other hand, poor in the matter of tenses and moods . The verb has 
only two ^erne-forms (. Perfect and Imperfect , see the note on § 47 a), 
besides an Imperative (but only in the active), two Infinitives and 

a Participle. All relations of time, absolute and relative, are expressed 
either by these forms (hence a certain diversity in their meaning, 

§ 106 ff.) or by syntactical combinations. Of moods properly so 
called (besides the Imperfect Indicative and Imperative ), only the 
Jussive and Optative are sometimes indicated by express modifications 
of the Imperfect-form (§ 48). 

2. The inflexion of the Perfect, Imperfect, and Imperative as to b 
persons, differs from that of the Western languages in having, to a 
great extent, distinct forms for the two genders, which correspond to 
the different forms of the personal pronoun. It is from the union 
of the pronoun with the verbal stem that the personal inflexions of these 
tenses arise . 

The following table will serve for the beginner as a provisional C 
scheme of the formative syllables ( afformatives and preformatives) 
of the two tenses. The three stem-consonants of the strong verb are 


denoted by dots. Cf. § 44 ff. and the Paradigms. 




Perfect. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


3. m. 

• 

♦ • 

3. c. * 

* 

3 - /• 

n__ . 

• 



2. m. 

n . 

. 

2. m. 05 « 

♦ 

2. / 

n . 

. 

2. /. I? . 

♦ 

1. c. 

'pi . 

* * 

1. c. *3 

• 



Imperfect. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


3. m. 



3. m. ) ♦ 

* 

3 - /■ 


. n 

3 - /- n ? * • 

* n 

2. m. 


. n 

2. m. ^ ♦ 

. n 

2. f 


. n 

2. /. ru . . 

. n 

1. c . 


♦ K 

I. c. • 

. : 
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[§§41 a-d, 42, 43 a 

§ 41 . Variations from the Ordinary Form of the 
Strong Verb . 

a The same laws which are normally exhibited in stems with strong 
(unchangeable) consonants, hold good for all other verbs. Devia¬ 
tions from the model of the strong verb are only modifications due to 
the special character or weakness of certain consonants, viz.: — 

(1 a ) When one of the stem-consonants (or radicals) is a guttural. 
In this case, however, the variations only occur in the vocalization 
(according to § 22), not in the consonants. The guttural verbs 
(§§ 62-65) are, therefore, only a variety of the strong verb . 

(j (b ) When a stem-consonant ( radical) disappears by assimilation 

(§ 196-/), or when the stem originally consisted of only two con¬ 
sonants (verbs ]"%, , and ^V, as b\>, Dip, §§ 66, 67, 72). 

C ( c ) When one of the stem-consonants (radicals) is a weak letter. 

In this case, through aphaeresis, elision, &c., of the weak consonant, 
various important deviations from the regular form occur. Cf. 
§ 68 ff. for these verbs, such as 

(I Taking the old paradigm as a model, it is usual, following the example 
of the Jewish grammarians, to call the first radical of any stem D, the second 
V, and the third b* Hence the expressions, verb for a verb whose first 
radical is N ( primae radicalis [sc. literae] N); Y'V for mediae radicalis *1; for 
a verb whose second radical is repeated to form a third. 

I. The Strong Verb. 

§ 42 . 

As the formation of the strong verb is the model also for the weak verb, a 
statement of the general formative laws should precede the treatment of 
special cases. 

Paradigm B, together with the Table of the personal preformatives and 
afformatives given in § 40 c, offers a complete survey of the normal forms. 
A full explanation of them is given in the following sections (§§ 43-55), where 
each point is elucidated on its first occurrence ; thus e. g. the inflexion of the 
Perfect, the Imperfect and its modifications, will be found under Qal, &c. 

A. The Puke Stem, or Qal. 

§ 43 . Its Form and Meaning. 

Cl The common form of the 3rd sing. masc. of the Perfect Qal is 
with d (Pathak) in the second syllable, especially in transitive verbs 
(but see § 44 c). There is also a form with e (Sere, originally 1 ), 
and another with b (Holem, originally u) in the second syllable, both 
of which, however, have almost always an intransitive 1 meaning, 


1 But cf. such instances as Jer 4S 5 . In Arabic also, transitive verbs are 
found with middle i, corresponding to Hebrew verbs with e in the second 
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and serve to express states and qualities, e.g. “Q 3 to be heavy, tbi? 
to be small. 

In Paradigm B a verb middle a, a verb middle ?, and a verb middle 0 are 
accordingly given aide by side. The second example Till) chosen as showing, 
at the same time, when the DageS lene is to be inserted or omitted. . 

Rem. 1. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal vowel, and hence 0 
011 it depends the distinction between the transitive and intransitive mean¬ 
ing. The Qames of the first syllable is lengthened from an original a (cf. 
Arabic qdtdld), but it can be retained in Hebrew only immediately before the 
tone, or at the most (with an open ultima) in the counter-tone with Metheg ; 

otherwise, like all the pretonic vowels (a, e), it becomes S € wa, e. g. 2nd 

plur. masc. In the Aramaic dialects the vowel of the first syllable is always 
reduced to § e wa, as tap = Hebr. tap. The intransitive forms in Arabic are 
qatila, qatula ; in Hebrew (after the rejection of the final vowel) 1 being in 
the tone-syllable has been regularly lengthened to e, and u to 0. 

2. Examples of denominatives in Qal are : to cover with pitch, from Ton C 

pitch ; I"6d to salt , from nta salt ; "DP (usually Hiph.) to buy or sell corn , from 
“OS' corn ; see above, § 38 c. 

§ 44 . Flexion of the Perfect of Qal} 

1. The formation of the persons of the Perfect is effected by the ct 
addition of certain forms of the personal pronoun, and marks of the 3rd 
fem. sing, and 3rd pi. (as afformatives) to the end of the verbal-stem, 
which contains the idea of a predicate, and may be regarded, in 
meaning if not in form, as a Participle or verbal adjective. For the 
3rd pers. sing. masc. Perfect, the pronominal or subject idea inherent 
in the finite verb is sufficient: thus, taij he l ias hilled , thou hast 

killed (as it were, killing thou , or a killer thou), a killer wast thou = 
HAN tap ; NT he was fearing, DrrNT ye were fearing = DriN NT. The 
ending of the 1st pere. plur. (^—) is also certainly connected with 
the termination of ^rUN ? UN we (§ 32 b, d). The afformative of the 
1st pers. sing. ("H) is to be referred, by an interchange of D and n 
(cf. § 33 f), to that form of the pronoun which also underlies I. 2 

In the third person n___ (originally ri__ } cf. below,/) is the mark of 
the feminine, as in a great number of nouns (§ 80 c), and ^ is the 
termination of the plural; cf., for the latter, the termination of 
the 3rd and 2nd pers. plur. Imperf. dna in Arabic and d (often also P) 

syllable. Hence P. Haupt ( Proc . Amer. Or. Soc., 1894, p. ci f.) prefers to 
distinguish them as verba voluntaria (actions which depend on the will of the 
subject) and involuntaria (actions or states independent of the will of the 
subject). 

1 Cf. Noldeke, ‘Die Endungen des Perfects’ (Untersuchnngen cur semit. 
Gramm, ii.), in ZDMG. vol. 38, p. 407 ff., and more fully in Beitrdge zur sem. 
Sprachwiss ., Strassb. 1904, p. 15 tf. 

2 According to Nflldeke, l.c., p. 419, the original Semitic termination of the 
1st sing. Perf. was most probably ku ; cf. the Ethiopic qatalku, Arabic qataltu , 
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[§ 44 b-f 


in Hebrew, also ilna (in the construct state H) as the plural termina¬ 
tion of masc. nouns in literary Arabic. 

b 2 . The characteristic Pathah of the second syllable becomes S e wd 
before an atformative beginning with a vowel, where it would otherwise 
stand in an open syllable (as nb'bj?, but in pause 

Before an atformative beginning with a consonant the Pathah remains, 
whether in the tone-syllable (PlS’Dj?, 'ntei?, in pause 

&c.) or before it. In the latter case, however, the Qames of the 
first syllable, being no longer a pretonic vowel, becomes vocal S e wA; as 
enbej?, ; cf. § 27 i and § 43 h. On the retention of a with 

Melheg of the counter-tone in the Perf. consecutive , cf. § 49 i. 

C Item. r. Verbs middle l in Hebrew (as in Ethiopic, but not in Arabic or 
Aramaic) generally change the E-sound in their inflexion into Pathah (frequently 
so even in the 3rd sing. masc. Perf.). This tendency to assimilate to the more 
common verbs middle a may also be explained from the laws of vocalization 
of the tone-bearing closed penultima, which does not readily admit of Sere, 
and never of I/ireq, of which the Sere is a lengthening (cf. § 26 p). On the 
other hand, Sere is retained in an open syllable ; regularly so in the weak 

stems (§ 74 g), before suffixes (§ 59 i) } and in the pausal forms of the 
strong stem in an open tone-syllable, e. g. njXTn it cleaveth , Jb 29 10 (not 
n|Jin), cf. 2 S 1 23 , Jb 41 15 ; even (contrary to § 29 q) in a closed pausal syllable, 
e. g. Dt 33 12 (out of pause JDC', Is 32 16 ) ; but be ij Is 33 s , &c., according 
t to § 29 q. 

(I 2. In some weak stems middle a , the Pathah under the second radical some¬ 
times, in a closed toneless syllable, becomes _ and, in one example, 

Thus from £TP : PlJRfejh'l and thou shalt possess it , Dt 17 14 ; DAtTH Dt 19 1 ; 
DWT] Dt 4 1 , and frequently ; from to bring forth , to beget ; f 2 7 

(cf. Nu II 12 , Jer 2 27 , 15 10 ); from ; Dn^’a^ Mai 3 20 ; from ; l'wNtP 
J have asked him , 1 S 1 20 (Ju 13 6 ), and three times 1 S 12 13 , 25 s , Jb 2i 29 . 

Qimhi already suggests the explanation, that the 1 {$) of these forms of 
and EH' is the original vowel, since along with and are also found 
and tJHJ (sec the Lexicon). The possibility of this explanation cannot 
be denied (especially in the case of see § 69 s) ; the 1 in these forms 
might, however, equally well have arisen from an attenuation of a (§ 27 s), 
such as must in any case be assumed in the other instances. Moreover, it is 
worthy of notice that in all the above cases the i is favoured by the character 
of the following consonant (a sibilant or dental), and in most of them also by 
the tendency towards assimilation of the vowels (cf. § 54 A and § 64/). 

€ 3. In verbs middle 6, the IJolem is retained in the tone-syllable, e. g. PHbJ thou 

didst tremble ; in pause for they were able ; but in a toneless closed 

syllable the original short vowel appears in the form of a Qames hatuph ; 

I hare prevailed against him , ^13®; (see § 49 h) then shalt thou be 

able, Ex 18 23 ; in a toneless open syllable it becomes vocal S e wa, c. g. % 

f 4. Rarer forms 1 are: Sing. 3rd fern, in (as in Arabic, Ethiopic, and 


1 Many of these forms, which are uncommon in Hebrew, are usual in the 
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Aramaic), e.g. nSiJJ it is gone, Dt 32 s ®; nrQS 1 ?) Is 23 16 (in the Aramaic form, 
for rinse’?)); from’ a verb V'V, rotjh, cf. ’§ 72 0. This original feminine 
ending -ath is regularly retained before suffixes, see § 59 a; and similarly in 
stems n"b, either in the form ath (which' is frequent also in stems N'6 § 74 9 h 
or with the Pathah weakened to vocal S e vca before the pleonastic ending n__ ) 
e. g. § 75 t. In Ez 31 6 the Aramaic form NrQ 2 occurs instead of nn 2 p T . 

2nd masc. nn for H (differing only orthographically), e.g. thou hastg 

dealt treacherously , Mai 2 14 ; cf. 1 S 15 3 , Gn 3 12 (nrinj which is twice as common 
as nnj, cf. § 66 h) ; Gn 21" 3 , 2 S 2 26 , 2 K 9 s , Is 2 6 , i|/ 56® (so also in Hiph'il ; 

2 K 9 7 , Is 37 23 , \p 60 4 ). , 

2nd fem. has sometimes a Yodh at the end, as in thou wentest, Jer 31 21 ; H 

cf. 2 33 , 3 4 - 5 , 4 19 (but read the ptep. nyiDST, with the LXX, instead of the 2nd 
fem.),46 n , and so commonly in Jeremiah, and Ez (16 18 , &c.); see also Mi4 13 , 

Ru 3 3 - 4 . &c., is really intended, for the vowel signs in the text belong 

to the marginal reading (without t> ) 1 as in the corresponding pronoun 

'HS § 32 h. The ordinary form has rejected the final i, but it regularly 

reappears when pronominal suffixes are added (§ 59 a, c). 

1st pers. comm, sometimes without Yodh, as F1JH' ^ ^ 4 22 j 1 ^ S 48 , ^ 

Ez 16 59 (all in K e thibh), \p 16 2 , without a Q e re; in 2 K 1S 20 also nnfcs is 
really intended, as appears from Is 36 B . The Q®re requires the ordinary form, 
to which the vowels of the text properly belong, whilst the K c thibh is 
probably to be regarded as the remains of an earlier orthography, which 
omitted vowel-letters even at the end of the word. , 

|n as the termination of the 2nd plur. m. for DF) Ez 33 s6 , might just possibly L 
be due to the following n (cf., for an analogous case, Mi 3 12 , § 87 e\ but^ is 
probably a copyist’s error. Plur. 2nd fem. in fOFU (according to others FIJIFI-) 
Am 4 s , but the reading is very doubtful; since FI follows, it is perhaps 
merely due to dittography; cf., however, FI2FIK § 32 t. 

3rd plur. comm, has three times the very strange termination p 2 ; Dt / 

8 3 - 16 (both before K, and hence, no doubt, if the text is correct, to avoid a 
hiatus), and in the still more doubtful form ppy Is 26 16 ; on p in the Imperf. 
see §47 m\ on the affixed in Jos 10 24 , Is 28 12 , see § 23 i. 

It is very doubtful whether, as in most Semitic languages (see § 47 c, note), 7)1 
the 3rd-/em. plur. in Hebrew was originally distinguished from the 3rd masc. 

other Semitic dialects, and may, therefore, be called Aramaisms (Syriasms) 
or Arabisms. They must not, however, bo regarded as cases of borrowing, 
but as a return to original forms. 

1 Where the Masora apparently regards the 'FI as the termination of the 
2nd sing, fem., e.g. in Jer 2 20 (twice), Mi 4 13 , it has rather taken the form 
as 1st pers. sing. (cf. Stade, Gramm., p. 253); so in Ju 5 7 , where 'FiDp, on 
account of verse 12, must either have originally been intended as 2nd sing, 
ftm., or is due to an erroneous pronunciation of the form FlDp as FlDp instead 
of 3rd sing. fem. FlOp (as LXX). 

2 That these examples can hardly be referred to a primitive Semitic ending 
un in the 3rd plur. Perf., has been shown by Noldeke in ZDMG. vol. 38, p. 409 
ff.; cf. also ZDMG. vol. 32, p. 757 f., where G. Hoffmann proves that the ter¬ 
minations in Nun of the 3rd plur. in Aramaic, formerly adduced by us, are 
secondary forms. [See also Driver, Heb. Tenses 3 , p. 6 note .] 
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plur. by the termination H_, as in Biblical Aramaic. NOldeke ( ZDMG . 38 

[1SS4 1 , p. 411) referred doubtfully to the textual readings in Dt 21 7 , Jos 15 4 , 
iS 12 - 1419 , Jer 2 15 , 22 6 , where the Masora uniformly inserts the termination v, 
and to Gn 48 10 in the Samaritan Pentateuch, Gn 49 22 , 1 S 4 15 , xp 18 s5 , Nell 13 10 . 
In his Beitrcige zur sem. Sprachiviss. , p. 19, however, he observes that the con¬ 
struction of a fem. plural with the 3rd sing. fern, is not unexampled, and also 
that H is often found as a mistake for 1. On the other hand Mayer Lambert 
(Une serie de Qere ketib , Paris, 1891, p. 6 ff.) explains all these K e tlnbh, as well 
as ip 73 2 , Jer 50® (?), and (against NOldeke) 1 K 22 49 (where H is undoubtedly 

the article belonging to the next word), Jb 16 16 (where the masc. *03 requires the 
marginal reading), also Jer 4S 41 , 51 66 , Ez 26 2 , ip 68 14 , as remains of the 3rd/e?w. 

plur. in il_. The form was abandoned as being indistinguishable from the 

(later) form of the 3rd fern, sing., but tended to be retained in the perfect of 
verbs as HYI K e thibh six times in the above examples. 

71 5. The afformatives (Jjl^ ^ 33 are generally toneless, and the forms 

with these inflexions are consequently MiVel &c.) ; with all the other 

affirmatives they are Milra' (§15 c). The place of the tone may, however, be 
shifted : (a) by the pause (§29 i-v ), whenever a vowel which has become 
vocal § e wa under the second stem-consonant is restored by the pause ; as 

for (Hjjih for and for ( 3 K& for 3 J&D); (&) in 

certain cases after waw consecutive of the Perfect (see § 49 h ). 

O 6. Contraction of a final D with the J"l of the afformative occurs e. g. in 
'FPS Hag 2 5 , &c. ; cf. Is I4 20 , &c., in the Perf. Po'el ; Dt 4 26 in the Hiph'il of 
nni^; Is2i 8 , &c., in the Hiph'il of Contraction of a final 3 with the 

affirmative 33 occurs in 33?13 Gn 34 16 ; in Niph. Ezr 9 7 , cf. 2 Ch 14 10 ; in Iliph. 
2 Ch 29 19 ; with the afformative H 3 in the Imperfect Qal Ez 17 23 ; Pi'el \p 71 s3 , 
where with Baer and Ginsburg !" 133 in is to be read, according to others 
n| 3 in (cf. in Polel nsSipn Ez 32 16 ), but certainly not njjjTTl with the Mantua 
ed., Opitius and Hahn ; with J "!3 in (he Imperat. Hiph. Gn 4 23 , Is 32 s . 


§ 45. The Infinitive . 

F. Pratorius, ‘ Ueber den sog. Inf. absol. des Hebr.,’ in ZDMG. 1902, p. 546 ff. 

(I 1. The Infinitive is represented in Hebrew by two forms, a shorter 
and a longer; both are, however, strictly speaking, independent nouns 
(verbal substantives). The shorter form, the Infinitive construct (in Qal 
Vcp, 1 sometimes incorrectly bittp), is used in very various ways, some¬ 
times in connexion with pronominal suffixes, or governing a substantive 
in the genitive, or with an accusative of the object (§115), sometimes 
in connexion with prepositions to kill , § 114/), and sometimes 

in dependence upon substantives as genitive, or upon verbs as accu¬ 
sative of the object. On the other hand, the use of the longer form, 
the Infinitive absolute (in Qal sometimes also Vop, obscured from 
original qdtdl ), is restricted to those cases in which it emphasizes 


Cf. the analogous forms of the noun, § 93 t. 
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The Infinitive 

the abstract verbal idea, without regard to the subject or object of the 
action. It stands most frequently as an adverbial accusative with 
a finite verb of the same stem (§113 h-s ).* 

The flexibility and versatility of the Infin. constr. and the rigidity b 
and inflexibility of the Infin. absol. are reflected in their vocalization. 

The latter has unchangeable vowels, while the 0 of the Infin. constr. 
may be lost. For ^b£, according to § 84°, e , goes back to the ground- 
form qutul. 

Other forms of the Infin. constr. Qal of the strong verb are— C 

(«) ^Dp, e. g. 336 ? to lie, Gn 34 1, ; to sink, Ec 12 4 ; especially with verbs 

which have a in the second syllable of the Imperf.: hence sometimes also 
with those, whose second or third radical is a guttural (frequently besides the 
ordinary form). All the examples (except 33 $, see above) occur in the 
closest connexion with the following word, or with suffixes (see § 61 c). In 
Ez 21 33 the Masora seems to treat n 3 pb (verse 20, in pause H 3 pi)) as an 
Infinitive —nintob ; probably rntD^ should be read. 

(b) and, attenuated from it, ilbtpp ; afl d (which are tl 

feminine forms 3 of ^ttp and Sbp, mostly from intransitive verbs, and some¬ 
times found along with forms having no feminine ending in use), e. g. 

to be guilty, Lv 5 26 , H 3 HN to love , TOUt? to hate; nN“))b, often in Dt., to 

fear; rtfpt to be old ; nX"]p to meet (in H^lpb §19^); ny 3 "|b to lie dozen, Lv 20 16 ; 

to anoint, Ex 29 s9 ; to wash, Ex 30 18 , &c.; (also a subst. =* 

uncleanness, like HNDp) to be unclean, Lv 15 32 ; i"l 3 ")jjb to approach, Ex 36 s , &c. ; 
cf. Lv I2 4 * 5 , Dt u 22 , is 30 19 , Ez 21 16 , Hag I 6 ; also Hjjrn to be far off, Ez S fl ; 
r6isn to pity, Ez 16 5 ; cf. Ho 7 4 . On the other hand in r6pn Gn 19 16 , the 
original d has been modified to £; cf. Hj^irt Is 8 11 , &c. 

(c) In the Aramaic manner (i>ppp but cf. also Arab, maqtal) there occur as C 

Infin. Qal : to send, Est 9 19 ; fcOpD to call and ypD to depart , Nu ig 2 (Dt 

io 11 ); npO to take , 2 Ch 19 7 , &c.; KfeD to carry, Nu 4 s4 , &c. (cf. even 

Ez 17 9 ); also with a feminine ending »“6yp to go up, Ezr 7®, &c. ; cf. for these 
forms (almost all very late) Ryssel, De Elohistae Pentateuchici sermone, p. 50, and 
Strack on Nu 4 124 . 

(fit) nSbp in r\V2] Gn S 7 ; rbo) Nu 14 1 2 *; probably also IVJnn Ex 31 5 , 35 s3 . 

2. A kind of Gerund is formed by the Infin. constr. with the prepo- f 
sition S 5 ; as ad interficiendum, ad cadendum (see § 2 8 a). 


1 The terms absolute and construct are of course not to be understood as 
implying that the Infin. constr. forms the construct state (see § 89) of the 
Infin. absol. (^)Ep ground-form qatdl). In the Paradigms the Inf. constr., as 
the principal form, is placed before the other, under the name of Infinitive 
simply. 

2 According to the remark of Elias Levita on Qimhi’s Mikhlol, ed. Rittenb., 
14 a, these feminine forms occur almost exclusively in connexion with the 
preposition 
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The blending of the b with the Infin. constr. into a single grammatical form 
^ seems to be indicated by the firmly closed syllable, cf. 32 E>b Gn 34 7 ; b'^b 
rp 118 13 , with Dages lene in the £ = linpdl; hence, also liq-tol , &c. ; but S)b33 
birfphol, Jb 4 13 ; bb:D 2 S 3 s4 . Exceptions N3?b Nu 4 23 , 8 24 ; probl Ennib 
Jer i 10 , 18 7 , 31 28 ; ‘IVlE'b Jer 47 4 ; Jer 1 1 19 , &c., \p 37 14 ; pHIlb 2 Ch 34 10 ; 

according to some aiso 33 pb Nu 21 4 and Ebpb 2 Ch 28 10 (Baer Ebpb) ; on 
the other hand J 3 Eb Gn 35 s2 ; 13 J 3 Jer 17 2 . For the meaningless E>P"nb 
Ezrio 16 read Ehlb. 

§ 46. The Imperative . 

a 1. The ground-forms of the Imperative, bbp (properly q e tul, which 
is for an original qutul), and bbP (see below, c), the same in pro¬ 
nunciation as the forms of the Infin. constr. (§ 45), are also the basis 
for the formation of the Imperfect (§ 47). 1 They represent the second 
person, and have both fern, and plur. forms. The third person is 
supplied by the Imperfect in the Jussive (§ 109 If); and even the second 
person must always be expressed by the Jussive, if it be used with a 
negative, e. g. bbprrbtf ne occidas (not bbp“btt). The passives have no 
Imperative, but it occurs in the reflexives, as Niph'al and Hithpa'el. 2 
b 2. The AfFormatives of the 2nd sing, fem, and the 2nd plur. masc. 
and fem. are identical in every case with those of the Imperfect (§47 c). 
In the same way, the Imperative of the 2 nd sing, masc., in common 
with the Imperfect, admits of the lengthening by the paragogicum 
(§48 i), as, on the other hand, there are certain shortened forms of 
this person analogous to the Jussive (§ 48. 5). 

C Hem. 1. Instead of the form bbp (sometimes also plene, e.g. niEE> Ec ia 13 ; 
before Maqqepk ~bt3p with Qames hatuph ), those verbs which have an a in the 
final syllable of the hnperf. (i. e. especially verbs middle g) make their 
Imperative of the form http, e.g. Ebb dress! (Perf. Ebb and Ebb) ; 33E> lie 
doicn! in pause 22 W 1 S 3 6 - 3 - 9 . 

j at: 

Cl 2. The first syllable of the sing. fem. and plur. masc. are usually to be 
pronounced with &wa mobile (qifti, qxiflu, and so 'pDE*, &c., without Dage$ lene , 
and even ^DE'D with Metheg , Ex 12 21 ; but cf. ■’SDK Jer io 17 , and with the 
same phonetic combination 'SE'n 47 2 » see analogous cases in § 93 m) ; less 
frequently we find an 0 instead of the 1, e.g. br 5 ? ru * e i J u 9 10 ; draw , 

Ez 32 20 ; ttin Jer 2 12 (cf. *:nn Is 44 s7 ) I on Mppg i S 28 s (fire, Jer. 22 20 
(cf. 1 K 13 7 ), see § 10 h. This 0 arises (see above, a) from a singular ground- 
form qutul, not from a retraction of the original u of the second syllable. 
We must abandon the view that the forms with 1 in the first syllable (cf. also 

1 The Infin. absol ., like the Greek Infin., is also sometimes used for the 
Imperative (§ 113 bb). Cf. in general, Koch, Der semitische Inf. (Schaffhausen, 
1874). 

2 In Hoptial an Imperative is found only twice (Ez 32 19 , Jer. 49 s ), and 
closely approximating in meaning to the reflexive. 
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'12P) arise from a weakening of the characteristic vowel o» 

They, or at least some of them, must rather be regarded with Barth (ZDMG. 
1889/p. 182) as analogous to the original i-imperfects. See further analogies 
in §§ 47 i and 48 i ; 61 b, 63 n. _ . < . 

The pausal form of the 2nd plur. masc. is nfa 1 Kj 26 ; from VfiW, 6 

&c. ; similarly the 2nd sing. fern, in pause is Is 23 12 ; even without tho 
pause Ju 9 10 * 12 , K e th. ; 1 S 2S 8 , K e th. (cf. with this also &c., 

§ 48 0; from nob, ,, nbb Jo 221 * 

3. In the 2nd plur. fern. |yob occurs once, in Gn 4 s3 (for WOb) with loss J* 

of the n_and insertion of a helping vowel, unless it is simply to be pointed 

jy&b. Also instead of the abnormal Ex 2 20 (for HJtflp) we should 

perhaps read as in Ku l 20 jxjp (cf. t |XXD i 9 and I 12 ). 

On the examples of a 2nd plur. fern, in Is 32 11 , see § 48 i . 

§ 47. The Imperfect and its Inflexion . 

1. The persons of the Imperfect, 1 in contradistinction to those of (l 
the Perfect, are formed by placing abbreviated forms of the personal 
pronoun (preformatives) before the stem, or rather before the abstract 
form of the stem As, however, the tone is retained on the 

characteristic vowel of the Stem-form, or even (as in the 2nd sing . /era. 
and the 3 rd and 2nd. plur. masc.) passes over to the afformatives, the 
preformatives of the Imperfect appear in a much more abbreviated 
form than the afformatives of the Perfect, only one consonant (', n, K, 3 ) 
remaining in each form. But as this preformative combined with the 

1 On the use of the Semitic Perfect and Imperfect cf. § 106 ff. and the 
literature cited in § 106. For our present purpose the following account will 
suffice :—The name Imperfect is here used in direct contrast to the Perfect, 
and is to be taken in a wider sense than in Latin and Greek grammar. The 
Hebrew (Semitic) Perf. denotes in general that which is concluded , completed , 
and past , that which has happened and has come into effect; but at the same 
time, also that which is represented as accomplished, even though itbecontinued 
into present time or even be actually still future. The Imperf. denotes, on the 
other hand, the beginning, the unfinished , and the continuing, that whicli is just 
happening, which is conceived as in process of coming to pass, and hence, 
also, that which is yet future ; likewise also that which occurs repeatedly or 
in a continuous sequence in the past (Latin Imperf.). It follows from the 
above that the once common designation of the Imperf. as a Future emphasizes 
only one side of its meaning. In fact, the use of Indo-Germanic tense-names 
for the Semitic tenses, which was adopted by the Syrians under the influence 
of the Greek grammarians, and after their example by the Arabs, and finally 
by Jewish scholars, has involved many misconceptions. The Indo-Germanic 
scheme of three periods of time (past, present, and future) is entirely foreign 
to the Semitic tense-idea, which regards an occurrence only from the point of 
view of completed or incomplete action.—In the formation of the two tenses 
■ the chief distinction is that in the Perfect the verbal stem precedes and the 
indication of the person is added afterwards for precision, while in the 
Imperf. the subject, from which the action proceeds or about which a condition 
is predicated, is expressed by a prefixed pronoun. 
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stem-form was not always sufficient to express at the same time 
differences both of gender and number, the distinction had to be 
further indicated, in several cases, by special afformatives . Cf. the 
table, § 40 c. 

b 2. The derivation and meaning, both of the preformatives and the 
afformatives, can still, in most cases, be recognized. 

In the first pers. plur. VspI, X is probably connected with 

VS, and 3 with tin?; here no indication of gender or number by 
a special ending was necessary. As regards the vocalization, the 
Arabic points to the ground-forms ’dqtul and nciqtul : the 1 of the 1st 
plur. is, therefore, as in the other preformatives, attenuated from a. 
The SPghol of the 1st sing, is probably to be explained by the pre¬ 
ference of the K for this sound (cf. §22 0, but also § 5 1 p)> according 
to Qimlii, it arises from an endeavour to avoid the similarity of sound 
between !?bpK (which is the Babylonian punctuation) and bbj£, which, 
according to this view, was likewise pronounced iqtdl} 

C The preformative n of the second persons (^bpfl, ground-form 
tdqtul, &c.) is, without doubt, connected with the n of &c., 

and the affirmative — of the 2nd fern. sing. with the i of the 

original feminine form 'AN (see § 32 h). The afformative ^ of the 2nd 
masc. plur. (in its more complete form, p, see m) is the sign of 

the plural, as in the 3rd pers., and also in the Perfect (§ 44 «)- 
the Imperfect, however, it is restricted in both persons to the 
masculine, 2 * * * * while the afformative nj (also T ?) of the 3rd and 2nd plur. 
fern, is probably connected with nan eae and ros (fern.). 

d The preformatives of the third persons (' in the masc. ground- 
form ydqtul, plur. ground-form ydqtuld ; n in the fem. 

plur. njb&pn) have not yet met with any satisfactory explanation. 
With n might most obviously be compared the original feminine 

1 Cf. § 24 e. In favour of the above view of Qimhi may be urged the 

phonetic orthography VK (in Pr 18 24 2 S 14 19 (unless, with Perles, 

is to be read), Mi 6 10 , for and 1 Ch 2 13 for 'B* (as verse 12). Also 

rGtKH Mi6 11 is probably for'TKp =='pn, npBN* Is io 12 for npD); Is 51 19 

for Tjpny • and conversely IDW' is‘forWX = ™ Similarly, TJ” 

I S 14 49 Ts probably for or ,T^N; in 2 S 23 s rDttO 2 W' is, according to 
the LXX, an error for n» = n®K. In Assyrian also the simple i 

corresponds to the Hebrew > as the preformative of the Impf. Qal. 

2 This is also the proper gender of the plural syllable u, vn. In Hebrew, 

indeed, it is used in the 3rd plur. Perfect for both genders, but in the kindred 

languages even there only for the masculine, e.g. in Syriac q e tdlu, tftalun , 

with the feminine form q'tdlen, in Western Aram. q e hilu } fem. q e tdla ; in Arab. 

qatalu, fem. qatdlna, Eth. qatalu, qatdld. 
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ending of nouns, and of the 3 rd fem. sing, perfect. For the 
afformatives ^ (p) and HJ, gee c. 

3. The characteristic vowel of the second syllable becomes & e wd C 
before tone-bearing afformatives which begin with a vowel, but is 
retained (as being in the tone-syllable) before the toneless afformative 
Thus: #Bj*, #l?pn (but in pause 'b&ijn, & c .), rtjb'Dpn. 

Rem. 1. The 0 of the second syllable (as in the inf. constr. and imperat.), f 
being lengthened from an original u in the tone-syllable, is only tone-long ^ 
(§ 9 r). Hence it follows that: (a) it is incorrectly, although somewhat 
frequently, written plene ; (6) before Maqqeph the short vowel appears as 
Qames llatuph , e. g. and he ivrote there , Jos S 32 (but cf. also Ex 21 37 , 

Jos 1S 20 ); (c) it becomes S e wd before the tone-bearing afformatives and } 
(see above, e ; but Jerome still heard e. g. iezbuleni for ; cf. ZAW. iv. 83). 

v Quite anomalous aro the three examples which, instead of a shortening to^ 
S e wd, exhibit a long u : QH Ex 1S 28 , immediately before the principal 

pause,but according to Qimhi(ed. Rittenb. p.i8 b ),ed. Mant.,Ginsb.,Kittel against 
the other editions, with the tone on the ultima ; likewise MJD '"fiDyrrx!? 

Ru 2 8 ; (in principal pause) Pr 14 3 . In the first two cases perhaps 

and Hnyri (for &c.) are intended, in virtue of a retrogressive 

effect of the pause ; in Pr 14 3 is to be read, with August Muller. 

2. The 0 of the second syllable is to be found almost exclusively with transi- h 
tive verbs middle a, like^Bp. Intransitives middle a and e almost always take 

a (Patha/i) 1 in the impf., e.g. ^ 31 ' to couch , 33 ^ D 265 ^ to lie down (ic6 
to learn is also originally intransitive = to accustom oneself) ; fna b-w 
to become great (but cf. ptfJ and pt^ imperf. to dwell and to inhabit , b?; 
imperf. to wither) ; also from verbs middle 0, as [top to be small , the imperf. 
has the form |t?p\ 

Sometimes both forms occur together; those with 0 having a transitive, % 
and those with d an intransitive meaning, e.g. ”f¥p) he cuts off\ "Wp) he is cut 
off, i.e. is short • impf. 0, to overcome , Ex 17 13 ; impf. a, to be overcome , Jb 14 10 . 
More rarely both forms are used without any distinction, e.g. Tjt^ and 7 ]$) 
he bites , p3fY» and J*bfV he is inclined (but only the latter with a transitive 

meaning = /2« bends, in Jb 40 17 ). On the a of the impf. of verbs middle and 
third guttural, cf. § 64 b ; § 65 b . In some verbs first guttural (§ 63 n ), 

V"V (§ 67 p), '"B (§ 69 b ), and X"D (§ 68 c), and in |JPP for yinten from fjnj to give, 

instead of d or 0 a movable Sere (originally i) is found in the second syllable. 

A trace of these f-imperfects 2 in the ordinary strong verb is probably to be 
found in 2 K 7 8 , since otherwise only occurs in Qal. We call these 

three forms of the imperfect after their characteristic vowel impf. 0, impf. a, 
impf. e . 

3. For the 3 rd sing, fem . bbpH (= tiq-tol ), Baer requires in 1 S 25 20 tSOBfi / L - 
(but read with ed. Mant.,&c. $2Sn). For the 2nd sing. fem. (^LDpri) the form 

1 This a is, however, by no means restricted to intransitive strong verbs; 
apart from verbs third guttural (§ 65 6), it is to be found in ("B and })")), and 
in many verbs X"D and (§§ 69-71). 

2 Cf. Barth, * Das Mmperfekt im Nordsemitischen/ ZDMG. 18S9, p. 177 ff. 
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Vtspn is found in Is 57 s , Jer 3®, Ez 22*, 23 s2 , in every case after the regular 
form ; but cf. also Ez 26 14 . In Is 17 10 , where the 2nd fem. precedes and 
follows, probably '21 pjHTJjl is to be read with Marti for } 3 jnTfi.—For the 
3rd plur . fem. njbtopFl we find in Jer 49 11 , in pause (for njnDUFI), and 

thrice (as if to distinguish it from the 2nd pers.) the form njb'tSp' with the 
preformative ' (as always in Western Aram., Arab., Eth., and Assyr.), in 
Gn 30 38 , 1 S 6 12 , Dn 8 22 . On the other hand, njbfipri appears in some cases 
to he incorrectly used even for the fem. of the 3rd pers. or for the masc. of 
t he 2nd pers. sing, as Ju 5 2fl (where, however, perhaps n 3 n^ri is to 

be read), and Ob 13 , for 2nd sing, masc., according to Olsliausen a corruption 
of T rbwn ; in Pr i 20 , 8 3 for HjSri read Hjnri as in Jb 39 23 ; in Ex 1 10 read 
with the Samaritan.—In Is 27 11 , 28 s , as also in Jbi7 10 (if we read 
with LXX for the 2nd '’JYlpn), it is equally possible to explain the 
form as a plural. This small number of examples hardly justifies our finding 
in the above-mentioned passages the remains of an emphatic form of the 
Impf., analogous to the Arab. Modus energicus I, with the termination anna. 

I For we frequently find, especially in the Pentateuch and mostly 

after waw consecutive , simply T | na, e. g. Gn 19 s3 - 36 , 37 7 , Ex i 18 * 19 , 15 20 , Nu 2f 2 , 
Ez 3 20 , 16 65 ; in Arab, always na. According to Elias Levita 
(2 S 13 18 ) is the only example of this kind in the strong verb. The form 
nrniurn (so also Qimhi and ed. Mant.; but Baer, Ginsb. njnaani) for Hjnfani 

they were high , Ez 16 60 , is irregular, with *•_ inserted after the manner of 

verbs ])"]) and V^y, § 67 d ; §721; according to Olshausen it is an error caused 
by the following form. 

VI 4 . Instead of the plural forms in * there are, especially in the older 
books, over 300 forms 1 with the fuller ending fi (with Ndn paragogi- 
cum), always bearing the tone; cf. § 29 m and § 44 /; on its retention 
before suffixes, see§ 60 e; also defectively pH) Ex 21 18 , 22 s , &c. This 
usually expresses marked emphasis, and consequently occurs most 
commonly at the end of sentences (in the principal pause), in which 
case also the (pausal) vowel of the second syllable is generally retained. 
Thus there arise full-sounding forms such as they c 0 ^ e °t> ^ 10 4 28 f 

they tremble , Ex 15 14 ; ye shall hear , Dt i 17 ; cf. Ex 34 13 , 

with Zaqeph qa^on, Athnah,and Silluq; Jos 24 15 , with Segolta; Is 13 8 
and 17 13 with Zaqeph qaton, 17 12 with Athnah and Silluq, 41 5 after 
waw consec. Without the pause, e. g. ^ 11 2 ns?j 3 cf. 4 3 , Gn 

, g38.29.30 44 l_ N u 3 ,^ J 0g 4 6 (pW); Is 8 '% VS 9 13 , RU 2 9 (PISP; 

and ; Ju u 18 after waw ccmsec. 

Some of these examples maybe partly due to euphonic reasons, eg. certainly 
Ex 17 2 , Nu i6 29 , 32 20 , 1 S 9 13 , 1 K9 6 , and often, to avoid a hiatus before X or 3). 
It was, however, the pause especially which exerted an influence on the 
restoration of this older and fuller termination (cf. § 159 c, note), as is mani¬ 
fest from Is 26 11 : )VTrV ”^3 they see not; ?nay they see and become 

1 [See details in F. Btfttcher, Lehrb ., § 930; and cf. Driver on 1 S 2 15 .] 
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ashamed. All this applies also to the corresponding forms in the Imperfect 
of the derived conjugations. 1 In Aramaic and Arabic this earlier p (old 
Arabic unci'} is the regular termination ; but in some dialects of vulgar Arabic 
it has also become u. 

With an affixed K we find (in the imperf. Niph'al) Jer io 5 , evidently U 

an error for caused by the preceding fetVttO.—In 13 55 1 , since 

D follows, the D is no doubt only due to dittography. 

5. Corresponding to the use of p for } there occurs in the 2nd sing, fern., o 
although much less frequently, the fuller ending p__ (as in Aram, and Arab.; 

old Arab, ind ), also always with the tone, for '_ f generally again in the 

principal pause, and almost in all cases with retention of the vowel of the 
penultima ; thus pj?znn Ru 2 8 - 21 , cf. 3 4 - 18 , 1 S i 14 (P"}2PIE : n), Jer 31 22 , Is 45 10 . 

6. On the reappearance in pause of the 6 which had become S e wd in the p 
forms 'bippri, &c., see above, e; similarly, the imperfects with a restore this 
Yowel in pause and at the same time lengthen it (as a tone-vowel) to «, hence, 

e. g. This in ^ uence of the pause extends even to the forms 

without afformatives, e.g. in pause But the fuller forms in un 

and in have the tone always on the ultima, since the vowels u and 1 in a 
closed final syllable never allow of the retraction of the tone. 

7. On the numerous instances of passive forms in the imperfect, mostly q 

treated as Hoph'al, see § 53 u. 1 

§ 48 . Shortening and Lengthening of the Imperfect and 
Imperative . The Jussive and Cohortative. 

1. Certain modifications which take place in the form of the a 
imperfect, and express invariably, or nearly so, a distinct shade of 
meaning, serve to some extent as a compensation for the want of special 
forms for the Tempora relativa and for certain moods of the verb. 

2. Along with the usual form of the imperfect, there exists also b 
a lengthened form of it (the cohortative)^ md a shortened form (the 
jussive ). 2 The former occurs (with few exceptions) only in the 1st 
person, while the latter is mostly found in the 2nd and 3rd persons, 
and less frequently in the 1st person. The laws of the tone, however, 
and of the formation of syllables in Hebrew, not infrequently pre¬ 
cluded the indication of the jussive by an actual shortening of the 
form; consequently it often—and, in the imperfect forms with 
afformatives, always—coincides with the ordinary imperfect ( indica¬ 
tive) form. 

In classical Arabic the difference is almost always evident. That language 
distinguishes, besides the indicative yaqiulit, (a) a subjunctive, ydqtidd ; \b) a 
i --—_ 

1 It is to be observed that the Chronicles often omit the AYm, where it is 
found in the parallel passage in the Books of Kings ; cf. J K b 38 43 with 2 Ch 
629.33 ; 1 K l 2 24 , 2 K I 1® With 2 011 I I 4 , 2 3 4 . 

3 The perfect has only one form, since it cannot be used, like the imperfect, 
to express mood-relations (see § io6p). 
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jussive, ydqtiil; (c) a double ‘energetic' mood of the impf., yaqtulanna and 
ydqtulan , in pause yaqtuld , the last form thus corresponding to the Hebrew 
cohortative. 

C 3 . The characteristic of the cohortative form is an a (n_) affixed 
to the 1st pers. sing, or plur., e. g. nblppK from tapN. 1 It occurs in 
almost all conjugations and classes of the strong and weak verb 
(except of course in the passives), and this final H_ has the tone 
wherever the afformatives ^ and V_ would have it. As before these 
endings, so also before the cohortative, the movable vowel of the 
last syllable of the verbal form becomes & e wd, e. g. in Qal 
I will observe,, in Pi'el let us break asunder , ^ 2 3 ; on 

Is 18 4 Q G re (cf. also 27*, Ezr 8 25 , &c.), see § 10 h ; with the K e thlbh of 
these passages, compare the analogous cases UDIEKb, &c., § 47 g .— On 
the other hand, an unchangeable vowel in the final syllable is retained 
as tone-vowel before the as (e. g.) in Hiph. nyiflK I will praise. 
In pause (as before vt and 1), the vowel which became & e wd is restored 
as tone-vowel; thus for the cohortative f ne pausal form is 

rribeta + 59 10 ; cf. Gn 1S 21 , Is 4 i 26 . 

d The change of H_into the obtuse H seems to occur in 1 S 28 15 , unless, 

with Nestle, we are to assume a conflate reading, tOpNJ and rnpKJ ; and 
with the 3rd pers. ip 20 4 , in a syllable sharpened by a following Dage$ forte 
conjunct .; cf. similar cases of the change of n__ into the obtuse n _in l and 

i n §§ 73^, 80 i f 90 i. In ip 20 4 , however, rot^—with suffix—is probably 
intended. An H_cohort, is also found with the 3rd pers. in Is 5 19 (twice); 

Ez 23 20 , and again in verse 16 according to the Q e re , but in both these cases 
without any effect on the meaning. Probably another instance occurs 
in Jb ii 17 , although there HDyn might also, with Qirnhi, be regarded as 2nd 
masc. For tho doubly irregular form HHioiri Dt 33 16 (explained by Olshausen 
and Konig as a scribal error, due to a confusion with PlK'Dll inverse 14), read 
PlJNnri. For ’rjriNinn Jb 22 21 the noun thine increase, might be 

meant, but the Masora ha3 evidently intended an imperfect with the ending 

ath, instead of H_ ? before the suffix, on the analogy of the 3rd sing. fern. 

perfect, see § 59 a ; on TlfrOm 1 S 25 s4 , see § 76 h. 

6 The cohortative expresses the direction of the will to an action and 
thus denotes especially self-encouragement (in the 1st plur. an 
exhortation to others at the same time), a resolution or a wish, as 
an optative , &c., see § 108. 

j 1 4 . The general characteristic of the jussive form of the imperfect 

is rapidity of pronunciation, combined with a tendency to retract 


1 Probably this d goes back to the syllable an, which in Arabic (see above, 
Rem. to b) is used for the formation of the 1 energetic ’ mood, and in Hebrew 
(see the footnote to § 58 i) often stands before suffixes. 
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the tone from the final syllable, in order by that means to express 
the urgency of the command in the very first syllable. This 
tendency has, in certain forms, even caused a material shortening of 
the termination of the word, so that the expression of the command 
appears to be concentrated on a single syllable. In other cases, 
however, the jussive is simply marked by a shortening of the vowel of 
the second syllable, without its losing the tone, and very frequently 
(see above, b) the nature of the form does not admit of any alteration. 

It is not impossible, however, that even in such cases the jussive 
in the living language was distinguished from the indicative by a 
change in the place of the tone. 

In the strong verb the jussive differs in form from the indicative^ 
only in Hip/iil (juss. ind. and similarly in the weak verb, 

wherever the imperfect indicative has t in the second syllable, e. g. 
from impf. Hiph. juss. 2 W ; from TOD, TV©; and n©;; also 
in Qal of the verbs V'V and as Pi©', ind. ind. ; in all 

conjugations of verbs Tfh, so that the rejection ( apocope) of the ending 

_ in Qal and Hipli. gives rise to monosyllabic forms, with or 
without a helping vowel under the second radical, e. g. Qal ind. 
juss. bjP ; Iliph . ind. juss. ^; and in the Pi el 13 P from the 

indie, HHP (called apocopated imperfects). But almost all 1 the plural 
forms of the jussive coincide with those of the indicative, except that 
the jussive excludes the fuller ending P. Neither do the forms of the 
2nd sing, fem., as &e., admit of any change in 

' the jussive, nor any forms, whether singular or plural, to which suffixes 

1 are attached, e. g. ©ry©ri as ind. Jer 3s 15 , as jussive Jer 41 8 . 

0 The meaning of the jussive is similar to that of the cohortative, It 

1 except that in the jussive the command or wbh is limited almost 

exclusively to the 2nd or 3rd pers. On special uses of the jussive, 
i? ( e.g. in hypothetical sentences (even in the 1st pers.), see § 109 k. 

5 . The imperative, in accordance with its other points of connexion i 
with the imperfect in form and meaning, admits of a similar lengthening 
(by H—, Arab, imper . energicus , with the ending -anna or -an, in pause 
id -d) and slioitelling. Thus in Qal of the strong verb, the lengthened 
form of "f©^ guard is (sbin e rd, cf. 'b©p § 46 d)\ 3 TV, Hilly 

Jer 49"; 33 $, lie down ; ny©$ /war, in lesser pause 

- 

1 Only in 1st plur. do we find a few shortened forms, as “IX B© 1 S 14 3c , 
parallel with cohortatives ; and Is 41 23 K e th . 

2 On the reading iTID’^ (i. e. sdm p ra, according to the Jewish grammarians), 
required by the Masora in \p 86 2 , 11 q 107 (cf. also Is 3S 14 , and ©■}©£* rp 16 1 ), see 
§ 9 v ; on rOl^D, Ja t/KUh., see § 46 e. 
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Dn 9 19 ,* in Niph'al Gn 21 23 . Cf., however, also <"n?£ sell , 

On 25 31 , notwithstanding the impf. Jb 33 s (cf. Jer 46 s ), 

hut impf. IPJP; HDDN collect , Nu u 16 (for 'DN cf. § 63 l and the plural 
but 2nd masc. • HIM ^ X41 3 . Barth (see above, § 47 i 
note) finds in these forms a trace of old imperfects in 1, cf. § 63 n. 
On the other hand, HXJiJ ^ 69 19 (also Imperat. 2!P Lv g 7 , &c.), but 
impf. Without n, we have the form iS» go 4 Nu 2 3 13 , Ju 19 13 , 

2 Ch 25 17 . The form in pause becomes nbfip, the form 
becomes e * g* Dt 33 23 . But also without the pause we find 

Ju 9 8 K e th. and ^2 6 2 K e th. } on which see § 46 e. On 

the other hand ntpbte, H“JV 3 rnfan Is 32 11 are to be explained as 
aramaizing forms of the 2nd plur. fern.; also for VV)n v . 11 read HYjn, 
and for DHBD v. 12 read rnbD, 

k The shortened imperative is found only in verbs rfy, e. g. in Pi el 
^3 from n)a. The shade of meaning conveyed by the imperatives 
with n__ is not always so perceptible as in the cohortative forms of the 
imperfect, but the longer form is frequently emphatic, e. g. Wp rise up, 
HDap up ! (jp give , give up ! 

I Rem. The form njn for n^TI, best attested in Pr 24 14 (where it is taken 
by the Masora as imperat., not as infin., njH) is evidently due to the influence 
of the n which follows it in close connexion (so Strack, on the analogy of 
Jb 31 2 ); for other examples of this change of a to S e ghol, see above, under d, 
§ 73 d, and § 80 i. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether PIS'! Ju 9 29 (from 
nni) is intended for PI2H and not rather for the common form of the 
imperative Pi'el PQl. In favour of the former explanation it may be urged 
that the imperative nX¥ (from NiP) follows immediately after ; in favour of 
the latter, that the ending n - , with imperatives of verbs 7 ]"b f is not found 
elsewhere, and also that here no guttural follows (as in Pr 24 14 ). 


§ 49 . The Perfect and Imperfect with Waw Consecutive . 

(I 1. The use of the two tense-forms, as is shown more fully in the 
Syntax (§§ 106, 107, cf. above, § 47, note on a), is by no means 
restricted to the expression of the past or future. One of the most 
striking peculiarities in the Hebrew consecution of tenses 1 is the 
phenomenon that, in representing a series of past events, only the first 

1 The other Semitic languages do not exhibit this peculiarity, excepting 
the Phoenician, the most closely related to Hebrew, and of course the 
Moabitish dialect of the Me$a' inscription, which is practically identical with 
Old Hebrew. It also appears in the inscription of “IDT of Hamath (cf. 
NOldeke, ZA. 1908, p. 379) where we find 'T Nti’NT atid I lifted up my hand , 
and he answered me> after a perfect of narration. 
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verb stands in the perfect, and the narration is continued in the 
imperfect. Conversely, the representation of a series of future events 
begins with the imperfect, and is continued in the perfect. Thus in 
2 K 20 1 , In those days was Hezekiah sick unto death (perf.), and 
Isaiah . . . came (imperf.) to him y and said (imperf.) to him f &c. On 
the other hand, Is 7 17 , the Lord shall bring (imperf.) upon thee . . . 
days, &c., 7 18 , and it shall come to pass (perf. rPHI) in that day . . . 

This progress in the sequence of time, is regularly indicated by b 
a pregnant and (called ivdw consecutive *), which in itself is really only 
a variety of the ordinary waw copulative , but which sometimes (in the 
imperf.) appears with a different vocalization. Further, the tenses 
connected by waw consecutive sometimes undergo a change in the tone 
and consequently are liable also to other variations. 

2. The waw consecutive of the imperfect is (a) pronounced with c 
Pathuh and a Dages forte in the next letter, as btopjl and he killed ; 
before N of the 1st pers. sing, (according to §22 c) with Qames , as 
i?bj?SV and I killed. Exceptions are, Ez 16 10 according to the 

Dikduke ha-t e amim } § 7 1 > also 2 S i'° according to Qimhi ; 

but in Ju 6 9 should be read according to Baer, and in both 

places in Ju 20 6 . Pages forte is always omitted in the preformative 
I, in accordance with § 20 m. 

(1 b ) When a shortening of the imperfect form is possible (cf. § 48 g), d 
it takes effect, as a rule (but cf. § 51 n), after waw consec ., e.g. in 
Hiphil (§53 n). The tendency to retract the tone from the 

final syllable is even stronger after waw consec. than in the jussive. 
The throwing back of the tone on to the penultima (conditional upon 
its being an open syllable with a long vowel, § 29 a), further involves 
the greatest possible shortening of the vowel of the ultima, since the 
vowel then comes to stand in a toneless closed syllable, e.g. DPJ, juss. 


1 This name best expresses the prevailing syntactical relation, for by waw 
consecutive an action is always represented as the direct, or at least temporal 
consequence of a preceding action. Moreover, it is clear from the above examples, 
that the waw consecutive can only be thus used in immediate conjunction with 
the verb. As soon as waw , owing to an insertion (e. g. a negative), is separated 
from the verb, the imperfect follows instead of the perfect consecutive , the 
perfect instead of the imperfect consecutive. The fact that whole Books (Lev., 
Num., Josh., Jud., Sam., 2 Kings, Ezek., Ruth, Esth., Neb., 2 Clnon.) begin 
with the imperfect consecutive, and others (Exod., 1 Kings, Ezra) with waw 
copulative , is taken as a sign of their close connexion with the historical Books 
now or originally preceding them. Cf., on the other hand, the independent 
beginning of Job and Daniel. It is a merely superficial description to call 
the waw consecutive by the old-fashioned name waw conversive, on the ground 
that it always converts the meaning of the respective tenses into its 
opposite, i.e. according to the old view, the future into the preterite, and 
vice versa. 
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3 *P}, with wdw consec. DjJJl and he arose (§ 67 n and x , § 68 <i, § 69 p, 

§ 71, § 72 t and aa, § 73 e).' 

C In thepers. sing, alone the retraction of the tone and even the 
reducing of the long vowel in the final syllable (d to d , t to e, and then 
to 6 and e) are not usual, 2 at least according to the Masoretic punctuation, 
and the apocope in verbs n"b occurs more rarely ; e.g. always WpNJ (or 
DfW , a merely orthographic difference) and I arose; lliph. CpW. 
(but generally written Dj?N\, implying the pronunciation wa'&qem , 
as DpNN implies wadqom); HXHN 3 and I saw, more frequently than 
fc-QNJ, § 7 5 t. On the other hand, the form with final H_ is often used in 
the 1st pers. both sing, and plur., especially in the later books, e. g. 
nnbfcW and I sent , Gn 32®, 41 11 , 43 21 , Nu 8 19 (njriX1 Tj as in Ju 6 9 , 1 S 2 s8 , 
aud often, probably a sort of compensation for the lost j); Ju 6 l °, 
12 3 , 2 S 2 2 24 , i/f 3 6 , 7 5 , 90 10 , r 1 9 55 , Jb 19 20 , Ez 7 28 , 8 25 , 9 3 , 

Neb 2 13 , 5 7 * 8,13 , 6 n , i3?- n - 21 f 5 &c.—Sometimes, as in ^3 6 , with a certain 
emphasis of expression, and probably often, as in Ju io 12 , 
before N, for euphonic reasons. I11 Is 8 2 HTyNI may have been 
originally intended ; in ^ 73 J6 'nxi and in Jb 30 26 'W. In Ez 3 s read 

nbasi or rtaki. 

t : 1 t t ; 1 t 

f This O is in meaning a strengthened wdw copulative , and resembles in pro¬ 
nunciation the form which is retained in Arabic as the ordinary copula (ted). 3 
The close connexion of this tea with the following consonant, caused the latter 
in Hebrew to take DageS, especially as a could not have been retained in an 
open syllable. Cf. HOIl, nt 2 ) 3 } (for where the prepositions 2 and ^ 

and the particle 3 , are closely connected with HD in the same way (§ 102 k). 

The retraction of the tone also occurs in such combinations, as in Dftb (for 
nrab § 102 l ).—The identity of many consecutive forms with jussives of the 
same conjugation must not mislead us into supposing an intimate relation 
between the moods. In the consecutive forms the shortening of the vowel 
(and the retraction of the tone) seems rather to be occasioned solely by the 
strengthening of the preformative syllable, while in the jussives the shorten¬ 
ing (and retraction) belongs to the character of the form. 


/l 3. The counterpart of wdw consecutive of the imperfect is wdw 
consecutive of the perfect , by means of which perfects are placed as 


J The plural forms in p also occur less frequently after wdw consecutive; cf., 
however, Ju 8 1 , n 18 , Am 6 s , Ez 44*, Dt 4 11 , 5 20 . The 2nd fern. sing, in 

p_never occurs after wdw consecutive. 

2 In the 1st plur. Neh 4 s is the only instance in which the vowel 

remains unreduced (cf. 31 fc? 3 b i. o. 3 ^ 31 , 4 9 K*th.; Q e re 35 ^ 31 ). On the 
treatment of the tone in the imperfect, imperative, and infinitive Niph'al, see 
§ 51 n. 

3 In usage the Hebrew wdw does duty for the Arabic/d (trdw aj)oc/osis, see 
§ 143 d) as well as wd. 
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the sequels in the future to preceding actions or events regarded as 
incomplete at the time of speaking, and therefore in the imperfect, 
imperative, or even participle. This waw is in form an ordinary waw 
copulative , and therefore shares its various vocalization Q, ^ J, as 2 K 7 4 , 
and \); e. g. YIT), after an imperfect, &c., and so it happens = and it 
will happen. It has, however, the effect, in certain verbal forms, of 
shitting the tone from the penultima, generally on to the ultima, e.g. 

/ went, consecutive form and I will go, Ju i 3 , where it is 

co-ordinated with another perfect consecutive , which again is the con¬ 
secutive to an imperative . See further 011 this usage in § 11 2. 

As innumerable examples show, the Qames of the first syllable is retained 2 
in the strong perf. consec. Qal, as formerly before the tone, so now in the 
secondary tone, and therefore necessarily takes Metheg. On the other hand, 
the 0 of the second syllable in verbs middle 0 upon losing the tone necessarily 

becomes e, e g. rtaM Ex 1S 23 . 

The shifting forward of the tone after the waw consecutive of the perfect is, Is 
however, not consistently carried out. It is omitted—(a) always in the 
1st pers.pl., e. Gn 34 16 ; ( b ) regularly in Hiph‘il before the afformatives 

H_ and see § 53 r; and (c) in many cases in verbs and Y^, almost 

always in the 1st sing, of Jer 29 14 ), and in Y'^ if the vowel of the 
2nd syllable is i, Ex 17 6 , 26 4 - 6 - 7 - :i0ff ‘, Ju 6 26 , &c., except in Qal (only Lv 24® 
before K) and the 2nd sing. masc. of Hiptfil-forms before N, Nu 20 8 , Dt 20 13 , 

1 S 15 3 , 2 K 13 17 ; similarly in Pi'el before K, Ex 25^, Jer 27b On the other 
hand the tone is generally moved forward if the second syllable has e (in 
Gn 27 10 &c., in Y'!? Ex 40 4 , Jer 33 s , Ez 32 7 ) ; but cf. also Lv I9 14 - 32 

and frequently, always before the counter-tone, J04 21 , 1 p 19 14 . 1 With d in 
the penultima the form is nKUW Is 14 4 , and probably also riN"JiTl Jer 2 3 , 3 12 , 

1 S io 2 with little T*lna, a postpositive accent. ; 

But before a following X the ultima mostly bears the tone on phonetic L 

grounds, e.g. nxi) Gn 6 1 ', Ex 3 18 , Zc 6 10 (by the side of nsf 2 !), &c. (cf., 
however, JTlX”jP^, before N, Gn 17 19 , Jer 7 27 , Ez 36 29 ) ; "fiK JVSrrt Ju 6 16 , cf. 

Ex 25 11 , LV24 5 (but also *TlX Lv 25 21 ). L : kewise, before PI, Am S 9 , and y, 

e.g. Gn 26 10 , 27 12 , Lv 26 25 (cf., however, fby 'ntOiJl, Ez 3S 21 ) ; on verbs TV, 
see § 67 k and ee. 

( d ) The tone always keeps its place when such a perfect stands in pause , VI 
e.g. fijpbq Dt 6 11 , 11 15 ; mENI Is 14 4 , Ju 4 s ; sometimes even in the lesser 

I pause, as Dt 2 28 , Ez 3 26 , 1 S 29 s (where see Driver), with Zaqeph qaton ; and 
frequently also immediately before a tone-syllable (according to § 29 e\ as in 
Dt 17 14 , Ez 14 13 , 17 22 , Am I 4 - 7 10.12—but also Pin fijXm Dt 21 11 , 23 14 . 
241 9 ,1 k S-. 


1 The irregularity in the tone of these perfects manifestly results from 
following conflicting theories, not that of Ben Asher alone. 
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§ 50. The Participle. 

a 1 . Qal has both an active paiticiple, called Foil from its form (H’ 3 ), 
and a passive, Fax'll 

Pd'ul is generally regarded as a survival of a passive of Qal, which still 
exists throughout in Arabic, but has been lost in Hebrew (see, however, § 52 e), 
just as in Aramaic the passives of Pi'el and HipKil are lost, except in the 
participles. But instances of the form qutfdl are better regarded as remnants 
of the passive participle Qal (see § 52 s), so that btyE must be considered as 
an original verbal noun ; cf. Barth, Nominalbildung , p. 173 ff. 

b 2. In the intransitive verbs mid. e and mid. 0, the form of the 
participle active of Qal coincides in form with the 3rd sing, of the 
perfect, e. g. sleeping , from "ftp (only orthographically different 
from the perf. "tij) fearing ; cf. the formation of the participle in 
NipJial , §51 a. On the other hand, the participle of verbs mid. a 
takes the form (so even from the transitive KJ 5 ? to hate , part. 

The 0 of these forms has arisen through an obscuiing of the d, and is 
therefore unchangeable, cf. §9 q. The form (with a changeable 
Qames in both syllables), which would correspond to the forms 
and "ti', is only in use as a noun, cf. § 84° /. The formation of the 
participle in Pi'el, HipKil , and Hithpdel follows a different method. 

C 3 . Participles form their feminine or l"^^) and their plural 

like other nouns (§ 80 e, § 84° r , #, § 94). 

cl Rem. 1. From the above it follows, that the a of the form is lengthened 
from d, and consequently changeable (e.g./<?m. HJpb); and that the 6 of bop on 

the other hand is obscured from an unchangeable d. 1 2 In Arabic the verbal 
adjective of the form qdlil corresponds to the form qdtel , and the part, qatil to 
qotel. In both cases, therefore, the e of the second syllable is lengthened from i, 
and is consequently changeable (e. g. btip, plur. DvDP; 133 , constr. pi. 

£ Tppifi \p 16 5 , instead of the form qotel, is an anomaly; it is possible, how¬ 
ever, that Tpftifi (incorrectly written fully) is intended (cf. 2 ' 2 D 2 K S 21 ), or 
even the imperfect HipKil of T]^. The form 5 ]D* in Is 29 14 , 3S 5 appears to 
stand for 5 ]D', but most probably the Masora here (as certainly in Ec llR ) 
intends the 3rd sing, irnperf. Hiph., for which the better form would be 
P]DV ; 1 Ch 27 30 , being a proper name and a foreign word, need not 

be considered.—HpX (constr. state of *ipx), with a in the second syllable, 
occurs in Dt 32 s8 (cf. moreover, § 65 d ). On DSiil Is 41 7 (for D^n), see § 29/. 

j ? 2. A form like the pass. ptep. Paul, but not to be confused with it, is 

sometimes found from intransitive verbs, to denote an inherent quality, e. g. 
PCX faithful ; £h)JX desperate , Jor 15 18 , &c .; trustful, Is 26 s , \p 112 7 ; 

strong', drunken , Is 51 21 ; and even from transitive verbs, WIN handling , 

Ct 3 s ; TDT mindful , ip 103 14 ; knowing, Is 53 s ; cf. § 84** m. 

1 The constr. st. DXJ in the formula iT)i"P DX 3 , the word (properly the 
whispering) of the Lord, &c., is always written defectively. 

2 Cf. Toilers, 4 Das Qatil-partizipium,’ in ZA. 1903, p. 312 ff. 
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P. Verba Derivativa, or Derived Conjugations. 

§ 51. NipKaL 1 

1. The essential characteristic of this conjugation consists in a a 

prefix 2 to the stem. This exists in two forms: (a) the (probably 
original) prepositive na, as in the Hebrew perfect and participle, 
although in the strong verb the d is always attenuated to i: for 

original nd~qdtal , paiticiple ^?P}, infinitive absolute sometimes 

(b) the (later) proclitic in (as in all the forms of the corresponding 
Arabic conjugation vn. * inqdtdld ), found in the imperfect for 
yinqdtel, in the imperative and infinitive construct, with a secondary 
n added, (for hinqdtel), and in the infinitive absolute The 

inflexion of Niph'al is perfectly analogous to that of Qal. 

The features of Niph'al are accordingly in the perfect and participle the b 
prefixed Nun, in the imperative, infinitive, and imperfect, the Dages in the 
first radical. These characteristics hold good also for the weak verb. In 
the case of an initial guttural, which, according to § 22 b, cannot take Dages 
forte , the omission of the strengthening invariably causes the lengthening of 
the preceding vowel (see § 63 h ). 

2. As regards its meaning, Niph'al bears some resemblance to the C 
Gieek middle voice , in being— (a) primarily reflexive of Qal, e.g. 

to thrust oneself (against), “iBpb to take heed to oneself cfrvXdo-o-ecrOai, 
i0 hide oneself, bwD to redeem oneself; cf. also HI ®3 to answer for 
oneself. Equally characteristic of Niph'al is its frequent use to express 
emotions which react upon the mind ; Dp? to trouble oneself ‘ njgJ to 
sigh (to bemoan oneself, cf. ohvpeerOai, lamentari, contristari); as well 
as to express actions which the subject allows to happen to himself, 
or to have an effect upon himself (Niph'al tolerativum), e. g. $1*5 to 
search, to inquire , Niph. to allow oneself to be inquired of, Is 65 1 , 
Ez 14 s , &c.; so the Niph. of to find, “1DJ to warn , to correct , 
Jer 6 8 , 31 18 , &c. 

(b) It expresses reciprocal or mutual action, e.g. to speak, Niph. (1 
to speak to one another; tOBB' to judge , Niph. to go to law with one 
another ; to counsel , Niph. to take counsel, cf. the middle and 
deponent verbs fiovXevterOai (FS^), pa^crOai (^D! 5 ?), altercari, luctari 
(HifD to strive with one another) proeliari. 

(c) It has also, like Hithpael (§ 54 /) and the Greek middle, the C 
meaning of the active, with the addition of to oneself (sibi), for one- 

1 Cf. A. Rieder, De linguae Hebr. verbis, quae vocantur derivata nifal et hitpacl, 
Gumbinnen (Progr. des Gymn.), 1884, a list of all the strong Niph'al forms 
(81) and Hithpa'el forms (36) in the Old Testament; and especially M. Lambert, 
‘L’emploi du Nifal en Hebreu/ REJ. 41, 196 ff. 

a See Philippi in Z-DJ/Cr. 1886, p. 650, and Barth, ibid. 1S94, p. 8 f. 
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self\ e.g. to ask (something) for oneself (1 S 20 628 , Neh 13 6 ), cf. 
oLLTovfjLaL c re touto, cVSvcracrflcu ^tTwva, to 'put on (oneself) a tunic . 
f (d) I11 consequence of a looseness of thought at an early period of 
the language, Niph'al comes finally in many cases to represent the 
passive 1 of Qal, e. g. “1^ to bear , Nipli. 60 60m; %[? £0 ftwry, Niph. 
to be buried. In cases where Qal is intransitive in meaning, or is not 
used, Niplial appears also as the passive of Pi el and HipKU , e.g. 
to be in honour , Pi'el to honour , Niph. to be honoured (as well as Pu'al 
" 133 ); 3 [J 3 Pi'el to conceal , Hiph. to destroy , Niph. passive of either. 
I11 such cases Niph'al may again coincide in meaning with Qal (H^n 
Qal and Niph. to be ill) and even take an accusative. 
pr Examples of denominatives are, "I3!3 to be born a male, Ex 34 19 (from * 13 !; 
but probably 33 !H should here be read); 33 ^ cordatum fieri, Jb 11 13 (from 
33 ^ cor); doubtless also HJ 3 D to obtain children , Gn 1G 2 , 30 3 . 

fl The older grammarians were decidedly wrong in representing Niph'al simply 
as the passive of Qal ; for Niph'al has (as the frequent use of its imperat. shows), 
in no respect the character of the other passives, and in Arabic a special 
conjugation (’ inqdtdld ) corresponds to it with a passive of its own. Moreover, 
the forms mentioned in § 52 e point to a differently formed passive of Qal. — 
The form Is 59 s , La 4 14 , is not to be regarded as a passive of Niph’al, 

but with Kbnig and Cheyne as a forma mixta, in the sense that the punctuators 
intended to combine two optional readings, perf. Niph., and perf. 

Pu'al [cf. also Wright, Compar. Gramm., p. 224]. Although the passive use of 
Niph'al was introduced at an early period, and became tolerably common, it 
is nevertheless quite secondary to the reflexive use. 

7 Kem. 1. The infin. absol. is connected in form with the perfect, to 

which it bears the same relation as to in Qal, the 6 in the second 

syllable being obscured from an original a. Examples are, P]D 33 G11 31 30 ; 
Drta Ju 11 25 ; 1 S 2o 6 - 28 , all in connexion with the perfect. 

/j Examples of the form ^bpH (in connexion with imperfects) are, [hSH Jer 
32 4 ; i?3KH Lv 7 18 ; once CH 3 K Ez 14 s , where, perhaps, the subsequent 
has led to the substitution of X for H.—Moreover, the form is not 

infrequently used also for the infin. absol., 2 e.g. Ex 2 2 3 , Nu 15 31 , Dt 4 26 , 1 K 
20 39 . On the other hand, ffp 3 i"l 3 should simply be read for the wholly 
abnormal PpljJHS 68 3 (commonly explained as being intended to correspond 
in sound with the subsequent 5 f=l 3 n, but probably a ‘ forma mixta combining 
the readings P]12n3 and Pp 33 ). 

1 Cf. Halfmann, Beitrdge zur Syntax der hebrdischen Sprache, 1. Stuck, Wittenb., 
1888, 2. St. 1892 (Gymn.-Programm), statistics of the Niph'al (Pu'al, Hoph'al, 
and qatul) forms at different periods of the language, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the meaning of Niph. and its relation to the passive ; the selection 
of periods is, however, very questionable from the standpoint of literary 
criticism. . 

2 But, like Vbj^n, only in connexion with imperfects, except Jer 7®. Barth 
is therefore right in describing ( Nominalbildung, p. 74) both forms as later 
analogous formations (in addition to the original Semitic L 3 p 3 ), intended 
to assimilate the infinitive to the imperfect which it strengthens. 
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Elision of the H after prepositions is required by the Masora in ^£^23 Pr l 
24 17 (for 'ana), rina Ez 26 15 and P)&ya La 2 11 ; also in verbs T\"h Ex io 3 
; 34 24 , Dt 31 11 , Is i 12 (flitO 1 ?); in verbs V'y Jb 33 s0 pixS). It is, how¬ 
ever, extremely doubtful whether the injin. Qal of the K e thlbh is not rather 
intended in all these examples; it certainly is so in La 2 11 , of. \p 61 3 . 

2. Instead of the Sere in the ultima of the imperfect, Pathah often occurs /// 
in pause, e.g. ^£ 3*1 Gn 21 8 ; cf. Ex 31 17 , 2 S 12 16 (with final 5 ?) ; i7 23 (with 

p); Jon 1 6 (with D); see § 29 q. In the 2nd and 3rd plur. fern. Pathah pre¬ 
dominates, e.g. njnpin ISO5 37 ; Sere occurs only in H 35 yn Hu i 13 , from pV t 
and hence, with loss of the doubling, for nasyijl; cf. even flJCKP] Is 6o 4 .— 
With Nun paragogicam (see § 47 m) in the 2nd and 3rd plur. muse, are found, 
jvra^, &c., in pause jnDttTl, &c.; but Jb 19 21 (cf. 2 4 24 ) 

paym. 

3. When the imperfect, the infinitive (in e), or the imperative is followed 71 

in close connexion by a monosyllable, or by a word with the tone on the first 
syllable, the tone is, as a rule (but cf. p 3 N 5 1 Gn 32 26 ), shifted back from 
the ultima to the penultima, while the ultima, which thus loses the tone, 
takes S e gh6l instead of Sere ; e.g. HU ^ 3 ' Ez 33 12 ; ^ "yiy* 1 ! Gn 2 5 21 > 311 the 
imperative, 13 9 .—-So always (since counts as one syllable) Gn 

24®, &c., cf. 1 S 19 2 j and even with Pathah in the ultima, 3 ]yn Jb 18 4 
(but cf. "inyj) 2 S 21 34 ). Although in isolated cases (e.g. Gn 32 s5 , Ezr 

S 23 ) the tone is not thrown back, in spit© of a tone-syllable following, the 

retraction has become usual in certain forms, even when the next word 

< . 

begins with a toneless syllable ; especially after ) consec . 7 e. g. Gn 7 23 ; 

Nu 21 1 and frequently, 25 s ; and always so in the imperative 

1 JDtyn Ex 23 21 , Jb 36 21 , and (before Metheg of the counter-tone) Dt 24 s , 2 K 6*. 

On the avoidance of pausal-forms in the imperative (Am 2 12 with Silluq. Zc 
2 11 with Athnah ), and imperfect (Pr 24 4 , &c.), see § 29 0, and note ; on the 
other hand, always ? &c. 

In the imperative , W3p3, for 3¥3pn, with the rejection of the initial D j O 
occurs in Is 43 s , and in Joel 4 11 in pause T!» 3 p 3 (cf. Yli)3 Jer 50 5 ) ; but in these 
examples either the reading or the explanation is doubtful. The 2nd sing. 

imperat. of yil'JO is always (with H paragogicum ) ’*•) nynt^n swear to me , 

Gn 21 23 , &c. (also ^ ny 3 t?n Gn 47 31 , 1 S 30 16 ). 

4. For the 1st sing, of the imperfect , the form is as frequent as ^t?j 3 »,p 

e. g. I shall be inquired of Ez 14 3 ; y3$N / will swear , Gn 21 24 ; cf. 16 2 , 

Nu 23 35 , Ez 2G 36 , and so always in the cohortative, e. g. ilDp 3 X I will avenge 
me, Is 1 24 ; cf. 1 S 12 7 , Ez 26 2 , and in the impf. Niph. of Y'E> (§ 69 t). The 
Babylonian punctuation admits only i under tlio prefonnative of the 1st 
person. 

§ 52 . Pi el and Pual . 

1. The characteristic of this conjugation consists in the strengthening a 
of the middle radical. From the simple stem qatal (cf. § 43 b) the 
form (cf. the Arabic conj. 11. qdttdld) would naturally follow as 
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the perfect of the active (Pi el). The Palhah of the first syllable is, 
however, with one exception (see m), always attenuated to i in the 
perfect . In the second syllable, a has been retained in the majority of 
cases, so that the conjugation should more correctly be called Pial; but 
very frequently 1 this a also is attenuated to i, which is then regularly 
lengthened to e , under the influence of the tone. Cf. in Aram. ; 
but in Biblical Aramaic almost always On the three cases in 

which d before a final l or D has passed into ffghol, see below, l. — 
Hence, for the 3 rd sing. masc. perfect , there arise forms like 

EHp; * 1 ^ 3 , &c.—Before afformatives beginning with a con¬ 
sonant, however, a is always retained, thus &c. 

In the infinitives (absol . obscured from qattdl; constr . ^ 3 ), 

imperfect imperative and participle original 

d of the first syllable reappears throughout. The vocal £ e w& of the 
preformatives is weakened from a short vowel ; cf. the Arabic 
imperfect yuqattil, participle muqdttil. 

b The passive (Pu'al) is distinguished by the obscure vowel u, or 
very rarely 6 , in the first syllable, and a (in pause a) always in the 
second. In Arabic, also, the passives are formed throughout with il 
in the first syllable. The inflexion of both these conjugations is 
analogous to that of Qal. 

C Kem. 1. The preformative D, which in the remaining conjugations also is 
the prefix of the participle, is probably connected with the interrogative or 
indefinite (cf. $ 37) pronoun 'ftquis? quicunque (fem. i. e. neuter, HD) ; cf. § 85c. 

d 2. The Dages forte, which according to the above i3 characteristic of the 
whole of Pi'el and Pu'al, is often omitted (independently of verbs middle guttural, 
§ 64 d ) when the middle radical has fried under it (cf. § 20 m), e. g. nr6$ for 
nnW Ez 17 17 ; 2 Ch I5 1B (but in the imperative always 1 S 28 7 , 

&c.), and so always in praise. The vocal character of the fried under 
the litera dagessanda is sometimes in such cases (according to § 10 h) expressly 

emphasized by its taking the form of a Hateph, as in nrijj^ Gn 2 s3 , with _ 

owing to the influence of the preceding u, cf. ^yB for &c.; Gn 9 14 , J11 

]6 16 . In the imperfect and participle the fried under the preformatives ( Hateph- 
Pathah under K in the is£ sing, imperfect ) serves at the same time as a character¬ 
istic of both conjugations (Gn 26 Hf *). 

€ 3. According to the convincing suggestion of Bbttcher 2 (Ausfiihrliches 

Lehrbuch, § 904 ff. and § 1022), many supposed perfects of Pu'al are in reality 


1 So in all verbs which end in Nun, and in almost all which end in Lamed 
(Olsli. p. 538). Barth is probably right in supposing ( ZDMG. 1894, p. 1 ff.) 
that the vowels of the strengthened perfects have been influenced by the 
imperfect. 

, 2 As Mayer Lambert observes, the same view was already expressed by Ibn 
Gail Ah (see above, § 3 d) in the Kitdb el-luma', p. 161. Cf. especially Barth, 
1 Das passive Qal und seine Participien,’ in the Festschrift zum Jubildum Hildes- 
heimer (Berlin, 1890), p. 145 ff. 
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passives of Qal. He reckons as such all those perfects, of which the Pi'el (which 
ought to express the corresponding active) is either not found at all, or only 
(as in the case of *1^) with a different meaning, and which form their 
imperfect from another conjugation, generally Niph'al. Such perfects are the 
quttal form of the stems (imperfect feNPl Is 1 20 ), ban, FpO, "tf', 

npi? } T 3 y, ^!)b, qDb, Tjab. Barth (see below) adds to the list the apparent 
Pu'al-perfects of 1DN, TT3, TO, 3i‘n, m3, nBJ, 31V, H^V, Hjn, and of verbs 
with middle *1 (hence with u of the first syllable lengthened to 0), 3"in, Hlfl 
Jb 3 s [mi, see § 67 m], Vnt, p"lt, PpD, D"1D, Nip, Ppb; also the infinitives 
absolute fan) Ml Is 59 13 . In these cases there is no need to assume any 

error on the part of the punctuators; the sharpening of the second radical 
may have taken place in order to retain the characteristic u of the first 
syllable (cf. Arab, qutild as passive of qatala), and the a of the second syllable 
is in accordance with the vocalization of all the other passives (see § 39/). 

Cf. § 52 $ and § 53 u. 

2. The fundamental idea of Pi'el, to which all the various shades J* 
of meaning in this conjugation may be referred, is to busy oneself 
eagerly with the action indicated by the stem. This intensifying of 
the idea of the stem, which is outwardly expressed by the strengthening 
of the second radical, appears in individual cases as— (a) a strengthen¬ 
ing and repetition of the action (cf. the intensive and iterative nouns with 
the middle radical strengthened, § 84 s ), 1 e. g. pn¥ to laugh, Pi'el to jest, 
to make sport (to laugh repeatedly) ; to ask , Pi'el to beg ; hence 
when an action has reference to many, e. g. "I 3 jj to bury (a person) 

Gn 23*, Pi*el to bury (many) 1 K n 15 , and often so in Syr. and Arab. 
Other varieties of the intensive and iterative meaning are, e. g. nriQ to 
open,Y\e\ to loose ; nap to count, Pi'el to recount : [cf. 3 TD, 2bn, sj^n, 

nqi, ban, ban,* nnsp, nnp]. 

The eager pursuit of an action may also consist in urging and g 
causing others to do the same. Hence Pi'el has also— (b) a causative 
sense (like HipKil), e. g. ’"ip!? to learn, Pi'el to teach. It may often be 
turned by such phrases as to permit to, to declare or hold as ( the declara¬ 
tive Pi'el), to help to, e.g. njn to cause to live , P^¥ to declare innocent, 
to help in child-bearing. 

(c) Denominatives (see § 38 b) are frequently formed in this conju- h 
gation, and generally express a being occupied with the object 
expressed by the noun, either to form or to make use of it, e. g. I?.p 
to make a nest, to nest (from IP), " 13 V to throw dust, to dust (from nay), 

---- 

1 Analogous examples, in which the strengthening of a letter has likewise 
an intensive force, are such German words as reichen, recken (Eng. to reach, to 
, rack ) ; streichen (stringo), strecken: cf. Strick (a stroke), Strecke (a stretch) ; ivacker 
from wachen; others, in which it has tho causative sense, are steihen, stc<ken; 
wachen (watch), weeken (wake) ; rcXAcu to bring to an end (cf. the stem rcAcu to end, 
in Tfhos, Tfkico); yewac0 to beget, from tho stem 7eVw to come into being (cf. 7 ivos). 
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1 ?V to gather the clouds together (from K'W to divide in three parts, 
or to do a thing for the third time (from ; probably also "'ll 

to speak, from "132 a word. Or again, the denominative may express 
taking away, injuring, &c., the object denoted by the noun (jrrivative 
Pi el, cf. our to skin, to behead , to bone), e. g. from to 

root out , to extirpate , 331 prop, to injure the tail ( 3 JJ), lienee to rout 
the rear of an army, to attack it; aa{> to ravish the heart; }ISH to 
remove the ashes (1^2) , NEH to free from sin (Nt?n), to break any 
ones bones ; cf., in the same sense, B23 from D23); *\VD to lop the 
boughs, Is io 33 (from *pJJD a bough). Some words are clearly denomina¬ 
tives, although the noun from which they are derived is no longer 
found, e. g. to stone , to pelt with stones (also used in this sense in 

Qal) } and to remove stones (from a field), to clear away stones; cf. our 
to stone , used also in the sense of taking out the stones from fruit. 

The meaning of the passive ( Pual) follows naturally from the 
above, e. g. t?j ?3 Pi'el to seek , Pual to be sought. 

I In Pi'el the literal, concrete meaning of the verb has sometimes been 
retained, when Qal has acquired a figurative sense, e.g. P^ 3 , Pi'el to uncover, 
Qal to reveal , also to emigrate, i. e. to make the land bare. 

k Also with an intransitive sense Pi'el occurs as an intensive form, but only 
in poetic language, e.g. nJIH in Pi'el to be broken in pieces, Jer 51 66 ; 2 n 3 to 
tremble , Is 51 13 , Pr 28 14 ; H}2 to be drunken , Is 34 s - 7 ; [DJJD to be few, Ec 12 3 ]; but 
in Is 48 s , 60 11 instead of the Pi'el of nnD the Niph'al is certainly to be read, 
with Cheyne. 

I Rem. 1. The (more frequent) form of the perfect with Pathah in the second 
syllable appears especially before Maqqeph (Ec 9 15 , 12 9 ) and in the middle of 
sentences in continuous discourse, but at the end of the sentence (in pause ) 
the form with Sere is more common. Cf. ^23 Is 49 21 with i ?23 Jos 4 14 , Est 3 1 ; 

Ez 33 5 with Ec 9 15 ; J*Vp 2 K S 16 with \p 129 4 ; but Qames never 
appears in this pausal form. The 3 rd sing.fem. in pause is always of the form 
nbtDj?, except HifSp Mi 1 7 ; the 3rd plur. always as the 2nd and 1 st sing. 

and 1st plur. of course as (but always 'F 1232 and ^ril^), 

33J59P. In the 3 rd sing, perf. 232 to speak, 233 to pardon , and D 22 to uash 
clothes (also D 22 Gn 49 11 ) take S e gh 6 l, but become in pause 222 } D 23 (2 S 19 25 ); 
the pausal form of 233 does not occur. 

VI Pathah in the first syllable (as in Aramaic and Arabic) occurs only once, 
Gn 41 51 , ^$3 he made me forget , to emphasize more clearly the play on the 
name HtJOD. 

'll 2. In the imperfect (and jussive Ju 16 25 ), infinitive , and imperative Pi'el (as also 
in Hithpa'el ) the Sere in the final syllable, when followed by Maqqeph, is 
usually shortened into S e ghOl, e.g. he seeks for himself, Is 40 20 ; 

sanctify unto me, Ex 13 2 . PausaUforms with S e ghol instead of Sere , as 
Dt 32 11 , Cn 2 b 5 Ho 2 6 (cf. Ex 32 s in the infinitive, and Gn 21 9 in the participle), 

owe their origin to some particular school of Masoretes, and are wrongly 
accepted by Baer; cf. the analogous cases in § 75 n and hh. If the final 
syllable of the imperfect Pi'el has Pathah (before a guttural or 2 ), it remains 
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even in pause ; cf. §29 s and 65 e. In the ist sing, imperfect the e-sound 
occurs in two words for Hateph-Pathah , under the preformative X ; rnttt 

Lv 26 s3 , Ez 5 12 , 12 14 and D“iyDN1 Zc 7 14 (in accordance with § 23 h ).—Before 
the full plural ending p (see § 47 m) the Sere is retained in pause , e. g. 
ip 58 2 (but Gn 32 20 cf. 2 K 6 19 , Dt 12 3 ; so before Silluq ip 58 s , Jb 21 11 

and even before Zaqeph qaton Dt 7 s . Instead of njbtDpn, forms like H3^0pH 
are also found, e.g. Is 3 lfl , 13 18 , in both cases before a sibilant and in pause. 
Also ^9 ip 55 10 occurs as the 2nd sing, imperative (probably an intentional 
imitation of the sound of the preceding 1 /^ 3 ) and 3 "}p (for qarrabh ) Ez 37 17 . 

3. The infinite absolute of Pi'el has sometimes the special form given in 0 

the paradigm, e.g. liZP castigando , ip nS 18 ; cf. Ex 21 19 , 1 K 19 10 (from a verb 
N"?) ; ip 40 2 (from a verb 7 )"b ); but much more frequently the form of the 
infinitive construct (^Dp) use( ^ instead. The latter has also, in exceptional 
cases, the form (with d attenuated to 1 as in the perfect), e.g, in 1 ChS 8 inbs2> ; 
perhaps also (if not a substantive) "ltDp Jer 44 21 ; and for the sake of assonance 
even for infinitive absolute in 2 S 12 14 (FIVtO On the other hand, 

Dt 32 s6 and Jer 5 13 are better regarded as substantives, while “133 Ex 6 28 , 
Nu 3 1 , Dt 4 15 (in each case after DP3), Ho I 3 (after in all of which 

places it is considered by KCnig (after Qimhi) to be infinitive construct , is really 
perfect of Pi'el. 

The infinitive construct Pi'tf, with the fem. ending (cf. § 45 d), occurs in p 
!T 7 D' Lv 26 18 ; rntpj 'A M 7 1 ; with n of the fem . before a suffix ’ijnp*^ Ez 16 52 . 
On the verbal nouns after the form of the Aram. inf. Pa'il (ilbttp), see § 84 6 e. 

Instead of the abnormal 1 'DDNfp (so Baer, Is $2 9 ) as ptcp. Pi'el, read 'DND 
with ed. Mant. and Ginsburg. 

4. In Pu'al 6 is sometimes found instead of u in the initial syllable, e.g. q 
D 3 NE) dyed red , Ex 25 s , &c., Na 2 4 , cf. 3 7 rniE' ; Ez 16 4 , \p 72 20 , 80 11 . According 
to Baer's reading also in ^nsnijl ip 62 4 , and so also Ben Aser, but Ben Naphtali 
^nsnri. It is merely an orthographic licence when u is written fully, e.g. 

Ju 18“ 

5. As infinitive absolute of Pu'al we find 3))3 Gn 40 15 .—No instance of the inf. f' 
constr. occurs in the strong verb in Pu'al ; from r\"\> with suffix SnSty \p 132 1 . 

6. A few examples occur of the. participle Pu'al without the preformative (D), S 

e.g. bat* Ex 3!; ibv (for ib'n) Ju 13*; n^b 2 K 2 10 ; rnjjb Is 54 11 . These 
participles are distinguished from the perfect (as in Niph'al) by the d of the final 
syllable. For other examples, see Is 30 24 , Ec 9 12 (where according to 

§ 20 n, stands for =='^0); but, according to the Masora, not Ez 26 17 , since 
florin as MiVel can only be the perfect. The rejection of the D may be favoured 
by an initial D, as in Is i8 2 - 7 (but also 7 ]$E 13 ) ; Pr 25 19 (where, however, read 
rnjjiD) ; so also in the participle Pi'el Ex 7 27 , 9 2 (always after DK, but cf. 
also D'ONBn Jeri3 10 , where, however, D'DKttn = D’OXEEH is to be read, with 
Brockelmann, Gmndriss , p. 264!.) and “IHD Zp i 14 (and Is 8 1 - 3 ?). Notice, 
however, Barth's suggestion ( Kominalbildung , p. 273) that, as the active of 
forms like only occurs in Qal , they are perfect participles of former 
passives of Qal (see e), and in Jeri3 10 , 23 s2 , perfect participles of Pi'el.—On 
JEntp Ez 45 2 , see § 65 d. 
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§ 53. HipKil and HopKaL 

a 1. The characteristic of the active ( HipKil) is a prefixed n (on its 
origin see § 55 i) in the perfect H (with the a attenuated to 1, as in 
Piel), which forms a closed syllable with the first consonant of the 
stem. The second syllable of the perfect had also originally an d; 
cf. the Arabic conj. iv. ’aqtdld , and in Hebrew the return of the 
Pathah in the 2nd and 1st pers. r6opn, &c. After the attenuation of 
this d to 1, it ought by rule to have been lengthened to e in the tone- 
syllable, as in Aramaic ? beside in Biblical Aramaic. Instead 
of this, however, it is always replaced in the strong verb by i , 1 , 

but sometimes written defectively -7-; cf. § 9 g. Similarly in the 
infinitive construct and in the imperfect and participle b'tpj?! 

and b'tpp?, which are syncopated from b'lpprp and § 23#. 

The corresponding Arabic forms (juqtil and muqtil) point to an 
original 1 in the second syllable of these forms. In Hebrew the regular 
lengthening of this 1 to e appears in the strong verb at least in the 
jussive and in the imperfect consecutive (seen), as also in the imperative 
of the 2nd sing. masc. (seem); on HJ^tDpn, '"•Jr’Ppri cf. § 26^. On the 
return of the original d in the second syllable of the Imperat ., Jussive, 
&c, under the influence of a guttural, cf. § 65/. 

b In the passive (Hoph'aV) the preformative is pronounced with an 
obscure vowel, whilst the second syllable has d (in pause a), as its 
characteristic, thus :— Perf. tapn or 
from tai?n?) or Part. ^BpO or 

infinitive absolute has the form 

Thus the characteristics of both conjugations are the H preformative in the 
perfect , imperative , and infinitive ; in the imperfect and participle Hiph'il , Pathah 
under the preformatives, in the Hoph'al 6 or ti. 

C 2. The meaning of HipKil is primarily, and even more frequently 
than in Pi el (§ 52 g), causative of Qal , e. g. to go forth , Hiph. to 
bring forth, to lead forth, to draw forth ; BHiJ to be holy , Hiph. to sanctify. 
Under the causative is also included (as in Pi el) the declarative sense, 
e. g. p^i*n to pronounce just ; to make one an evil doer (to pro¬ 

nounce guilty ); cf. C>py, in HipKU, Jb 9 20 , to represent as perverse. If 
Qal has already a transitive meaning, HipKU then takes two accusatives 
(see § 117 cc). In some verbs, Pi el and HipKU occur side by side in 
the same sense, e. g. "QN per lit, Pi'el and Hiph'il, perdidit ; as a rule, 

1 This i may have been transferred originally from the imperfects of verbs 
V'y, as a convenient means of distinction between the indicative and jussive, 
to the imperfect of the strong verb and afterwards to the whole oi Hiph'il; bo 
Stade, Philippi, Praetorius, ZAJV. 1SS3, p. 52 f. 


ppn, Lmperf. (syncopated 
ijDp'o (from ^BpriD); but the 
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however, only one of these two conjugations is in use, or else they 
differ from one another in meaning, e. g. gravem esse, Pi'el to 
honour , Hiph'il to bring to honour , also to make heavy. Verbs which 
are intransitive in Qal simply become transitive in HipKil , e. g. 
to bow oneself\ Hiph. to bow, to bend. 

Among the ideas expressed by the causative and transitive are included, d 
moreover, according to the Hebrew point of view (and that of the Semitic 
languages in general, especially Arabic), a series of actions and ideas, which 
we have to express by periphrasis, in order to understand their being repre¬ 
sented by the Hiph'il-form. To these inwardly transitive or intensive Hiph'ils 
belong : (a) Hiph'il stems which express the obtaining or receiving of a 
concrete or abstract quality. (In the following examples the Qal stems are 
given, for the sake of brevity, with the addition of the meaning which—often 
together with other meanings—belongs to the Hiph'il.) Thus HUT, VS 1 , 
to be bright, to shine (to give forth brightness); opposed to Tjfcyn to become 
dark', pON, " 03 f pin to be strong (to develop strength), to be weak; TpN 
to be long (to acquire length) ; DD 3 to be high ; Din to be in tumult , pVI to cry out, 
yn, in to make a noise, to exidt; to sprout (to put forth shoots), cf. rHQ to 
bloom, epy pity to overflow ; tynn niyn 5 DDD, to be silent (silentium facere, 
Pliny) ; pHD to be sweet; to have success ; ^Dty to be low; DIN to become red, 

1 3 ^ to become white. 

(b) Stems which express in Hiph'il the entering into a certain condition and, 0 
further, the being in the same : [OX to become firm , to trust in ; to become 
stinking ; nil to become boiling, to boil over; n^n to become ill ; IDH to come to want; 
nnn to become hot; tyD 1 to become dry , to become ashamed ; "in 1 to attain superiority ; 

|DD to become familiar; " 11 V }‘lp to become awake; ntyp to become hard ; Dpty 
to become quiet (to keep quiet); DEty to be astonished. The Hiph'il forms of some 
verbs of motion constitute a variety of this class: £>33 to draw near ; Dip to 
come near ; pnn to withdraw far off (all these three are besides used as causatives) ; 
Dip to come before . 

(c) Stems which express action in some particular direction : NDn to err; J* 
pSn to flatter (to act smoothly) ; DD 1 * to act well , to do good; bo to act foolishly, 

to ad wisely; QnV to act craftily; J?33f to act submissively ; VV"1, y£H to act 
wickedly , godlessly; 2 VD to act corruptly, abominably ; D^$ to act peacefully, 

to be at peace, to be submissive. 

Further, there are in Hiph'il a considerable number of denominatives which fir 
express the bringing out, the producing of a thing, and so are properly regarded® 
as causatives, 1 e. g. to set over the treasury, Neh I3 1S (unless H 1 VN 1 is to be 

read, as in Neh 7 2 ); nDD to bring forth a firstborn ; DC>3 to cause to rain ; JHT to 
produce seed ; [D' ( Hiph'il pD'H) to go to the right , cf. b'NDtyn to go to the left; DnD 
to get or to have hoofs ; IT to get or to have horns; to produce abortion ; :6ty to 
become snow-white; [?Dty to grow fat; £H£> to put forth roots, &c .; so also according 
to the ordinary acceptation IfTOlNn Is 19 6 , they have become stinking, from I 131 N 
stinking or stench, with retention of the N prosthetic, § 19 m (hut see below, p). 

1 The same ideas are also paraphrased by the verb ntyy (to make), e. g. to 
make fat, for, to produce fat upon his body, Jb 15 27 ; to make fruit, to make 
blanches, for, to put forth, to yield, Jb 14 9 , Ho S 7 , cf. the Lat. corpus, rubur, 
sobolcm, divitias facere, and the Ital. far corpo, far forte, far frutto. 
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Of a different kind are the denominatives from: ftX (scarcely to prick up the 
ears , but) to act with the ears , to hear ; cf. to move the tongue , to slander , and 
the German augeln (to make eyes), fiisseln, nciseln , schwanzeln ; "D8J? to sell corn ; 
DDty to set out early (to load the back [of the camel, &c.]?) ; opposed to 

h 3. The meaning of Hoph'al is (a) primarily that of a passive of 
HipKU , e. g. proiecit, or proiectus est; (b) sometimes 

equivalent to a passive of Qal , as to avenge, Hoph. to be avenged 
(but see below, u). 

I Rem. 1. The i of the 3rd sing. masc. perf. RipJiil remains, without exception, 
in the 3rd fern, (in the tone-syllable). That it was, however, only lengthened 
from a short vowel, and consequently is changeable, is proved by the forms 
of the imperative and imperfect where e (or, under the influence of gutturals, d) 
takes its place. In an open syllable the i is retained almost throughout; 
only in very isolated instances has it been weakened to S e wa (see n and 0). 
rC 2. The infinitive absolute commonly has Sere without Yodh , e.g. SSHpri Ju 17 3 ; 
less frequently it takes e.g. Am 9 s ; cf. Dt 15 14 , Is 59*, Jer 3 15 , 

23 s2 , 44 25 , Jb 34 35 , Ec io 10 . With N instead of PI (probably a mere scribal 
error, not an Aramaism) we find Jer 25 s . Rare exceptions, where the 

form with Sere stands for the infinitive construct , are, e.g. Dt 32 s (Sam. . 

read perhaps bnjnp), Jer 44 39 - 25 , Pr 25 s , Jb i3 3 (?); on the other hand, for 
Dfc 26 12 (which looks like an infinitive Hiph'il with elision of the n, 
for TfeqjPlS) the right reading is simply "i&yS*, since elsewhere the Pi'el alone 
occurs with the meaning to tithe ; for Neh io 39 perhaps the inf. Qal 

(Hb'pll) was intended, as in 1 S S 35 - 37 (= to take the tithe). At the same time it 
is doubtful whether the present punctuation does not arise from a conflation 
of two different readings, the Qal and the Pi'el. 

I Instead of the ordinary form of the infinitive construct ^DpPI the form ^DpPI 
sometimes occurs, e.g. TEp'H to destroy , Dt 7 24 , 28 48 ; cf. Lv 14 46 , Jos 11 14 , 
Jer 50 34 , 51 33 and nfapn for JTOpH Lv 14 43 from fTCjJ; scarcely, however, 
Lv } 35 (see § 155 l), 2 S 22 1 (i p 18 3 ), 1 K ii 36 (after *iy), and in the passages 
so explained by KQnig (i. 276) where "PNOT appears after prepositions 1 ; 
[cf. Driver on Dt 3 3 , 4 35 , 7 24 , 2S 55 ]. 

With d in the second syllable there occurs D 3 “] 31 P 1 Ez 2l29 (°h ^lie 
substantival infin. 1 VDPI 1 S 15 23 ).—In the Aram, manner is found 

in Ez 24 s6 (as a construct form) for the infinitive Hiph'il (cf. the infinitive 
Hithpa'el , Dn n 23 ). On the elision of the PI after prefixes, see q. 

1)1 3. In the imperative the i is retained throughout in the open syllable, 

according to t, and consequently also before suffixes (see § 61 g) and 
Pl__ paragogic , e.g. rnVpPI attend to, N 3 PISW 1 PI ^ 118 25 , as in ed. Mant., Jabl., 
Baer, not X 3 HyWH as Ginsb. and Kittel; with the tone at the end only 
PlPpS>‘PI ibid. v. 25 b . On the other hand, in the 2nd sing. masc. the original 1 
(cf. Arabic ’ dqtil ) is lengthened to e , e.g. JEp’n make fat, and becomes S e ghol 
before Maqqeph , e.g. N 3 ”| 3 pn Jb 22 21 .—The form ^tppn for ^OpPI appears 
anomalously a few times : xp 94 1 , Is 43 s , Jer 17 18 (cf. § 69 v and § 72 y) ; 
elsewhere the Masora has preferred the punctuation ^'IJpn, e.g. 2 K 8 6 ; cf. 
ip 142 5 .—In La 5 3 PID'pH is required by the (fre for LD’OPI. 

3 As to the doubtfulness, on general grounds, of this form of the Inf. Hiph., 
see Robertson Smith in the Journ . ofPhilol. , xvi. p. 72 f. 
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4. In the imperfect Hiph'il the shoyier form with Sere prevails for the jussive )l 

in the 3rd mctsc. and fem. and 2nd masc. sing., e.g. make not great , 

Ob 12 ; rrp^ let cut °ff' $ 134 1 even incorrectly *Vpp) Ex 19 3 and TT 
Ec ig 20 ; cf. also Ex 22 4 , where the jussive form is to he explained 

according to § 109 h, and Jk 39 26 before the principal pause. Similarly, 

after 1 consec., e.g. and He divided , Gn j 4 . On the other hand, i is 

almost always retained in the 1st sing., e.g. Am 2 9 (but generally 

without *>, as "UjlDNI Ez 39 s3 f *, &c.); cf. § 49 e and § 74 l, but also §72 aa ; 
in 1st plur. only in Neb 4 s ; in the 3rd sing. \p 105 28 . With a in the principal 
pause -ininj Ru 2 14 , and in the lesser pause, Gn 49 4 ; before a sibilant (see 

§ 29 q) D'Pl Ju 6 19 ; in the lesser pause La 3 5 . Before Maqqeph the Sere 
becomes S e ghol , e.g. ^ 2 Tpjn 5 . Ju 19 4 . In the plural again, and before suffixes, 
i remains in the forms ^Dpri, even in the jussive and after 1 con¬ 

secutive, e.g. ! )p > 2 n s 1 Ju 1S 22 . The only exceptions, where the i is weakened 
to Shod, are ttT V\ Jer 9 2 ; 1 S i 4 22 , 31 s , 1 Cli 1c 2 ; Jer n 15 ; 

Nell 13 13 , if it is Hiph'il of lifts, but probably is to be read, as 

in 7 2 ; perhaps also Jb 19 9 (according to others, imperfect Qal). The 

same weakening occurs also in the imperfect in 3rd and 2nd masc. sing, 
before suffixes, 1 S 17 s5 , 1 K 2c 33 , \p 65 10 , and in Jb 9 20 , unless the form be 
Pt' < gZ = 'Ot^py v 1, since the Hiph'il is not found elsewhere. It is hardly likely 

that in these isolated examples we have a trace of the ground-form, yaqtil, or 
an Arainaism. More probably they are due partly to a misunderstanding of 
the defective writing, which is found, by a purely orthographic licence, in 
numerous other cases (even in 3rd sing. Is 4 4 28 )> afi d partly are intended, 

as formae mixtae , to combine the forms of Qal and Hiph'il. Instead of the 
firmly closed syllable, the Masora requires in Gn i 11 NKHn, with euphonic 
Ga'ya (see § 16 h). 

5. In the participle, ip 135 7 appears to be traceable to the ground-form, 0 

maqfil; yet tbe Sere may also possibly be explained by the retraction of the 
tone. The Masora appears to require the weakening of the vowel to S e vcd 

(see above, n) in Zc 3 7 (probably, however, should bo read), 

also in Jer 29 s , DHIJIO 2 Ch 2S 23 (but as D precedes, and accordingly 

dittography may well have taken place, the participle Qal is probably to be 
read in both places; the reading of the text is perhaps again intended to 
combine Qal and Hiph'il , see above, n), and in the Qfre DH^ruo 1 Ch 15 24 &c. 
(where the K e thibh is better).—The fem. is ordinarily pointed as 

n 13VD Nu 5 15 , Lv i 4 21 '; in pause rfob?? Pr 19 14 . 

6. In the perfect there occur occasionally such forms as 1 s 25’; p 

cf. Gn 41 28 , 2 K 17 11 , Jer 29 1 , Mi 6 s , Jb i6 7 ; with the original a in the iirst 
syllable WNHni Na 3 5 .—In 1 I have stained, Is 63 s , N* stands at the 

beginning instead of H, cf. above, k , on On the other hand, VVMNn 


1 Most probably, however, {perfect Pi'el) is to be read, and the is 

only an indication of the change of the perfect into the imperfect, as also 
previously, by a change of punctuation, DSllfrO and r*l (instead ofand 
PV) are made future instead of past. Jewish exegesis applied these Edom- 

oracles to the Roman (i. e. Christian) empire. So G. Moore in Theol. Literatur- 
zeitung , 1887, col. 292. 
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Is 19 6 (sec above, g) is a mere error of the scribe, who had the Aramaic form 
in mind and corrected it by prefixing H. 

(J 7. In the imperfect and participle the characteristic H is regularly elided 
after the preformatives, thus i^tppD ; but it is retained in the infinitive 

after prepositions, e.g. ^tppnb. The exceptions are in the imperfect, y^rp 
He will save for 1 S 17 47 , \p 116 6 (in pause) ; iYTliT He will praise for 

Neh 11 17 , ip 28 7 , 45 18 (cf. the proper name ^ er 37 s > f° r which 38 1 

[and f)Din^ f 8i«]); (§ 70 d) Is 52 s , l^riiT Jcr 9*, ^nnPl Jb 13 9 ] and 

niyypnD Ez 46 s2 ; in the infinitive (where, however, as in Niph'al , § 51 l, the 
infinitive Qal is generally to be read) Is 29 15 for *VFlDnb • ^> 53 ^ and 

Nu 5 22 ; "Vpy^ 2 S 19 19 ; p^nj) Jer 37 12 ; Ec 5 s ; | 3 |)^ (doubly anomalous 

for pa*>nj») Dn n 36 ; yDB’j? f 26’ ; Tint*!? 1 S 2 33 ; * 1 E 0 Is 23 11 ; Am 8* 

(certainly corrupt); *Vp 3 for “pyrip xp 73 20 (but in the city is probably meant); 

Jer 3 9 7 (2 Ch 31 10 ); Is 38, xp 78 17 ; Drnn£ Ex 13 21 ; H ^33 (see, 

however, § 20 h ) Is 33 1 ; Dt i 33 : cf. further, from verbs n"i\ Nu 5 22 , 

Jer 27 20 ; on Dt 26 12 and Neh io 39 , see above, k ; for rtfrtD^ Pr 31 3 read rtfnto^ 
or nlrppb. 

^ 8. With regard to the tone it is to be observed that the afformatives } 

and n_ in Hiph'il have not the tone, even in the perfect with waw consecutive 

(except in Ex 26 s3 before H, Lv 15 29 before , to avoid a hiatus) ; but the 
plural ending (see § 47 m ) always has the tone, e.g. p 33 pFl Dt i 17 . 

<5 9. The passive (Hoph'al) has ii instead of Qameshatuph in the first syllable 

(bt?pn), in the strong verb less frequently in the perfect and infinitive, but 
generally in the participle, through the influence of the initial D (but cf. 
nnpto Pr 25 26 ); e.g. 33^.1 Ez 32 s2 (beside 32 19 ) ; impf. Tjb^, 

part. 2 S 20 21 (beside PD^n Is 14 19 ) Pirten Ez 16 4 ; in the partic. 

Hoph. without elision of the D : niy^pTO EZ46 22 ; on the other hand, 
verbs always have u (in a sharpened syllable): 3311 f “1^ (cf. § 9 n). 

t 10. The infinitive absolute has in Hoph'al (as in Hiph'il) Sere in the last syllable, 
e.g. bnnn and nb?3n Ez 16 4 : ‘lan Jos 9 24 . An infinitive construct does not 

i t : t 

occur in the strong verb. 

11. With regard to the imperative Hoph'al , see above, § 46 o, note. 

11 12. According to Btfttcher ( Ausfuhrliches Lehrbuch , § 906) and Barth (see 

above, § 52 e) a number of supposed imperfects Hoph'al are, in fact, imperfects 
of the passive of Qal. As in the case of the perfects passive of Qal (see above, 
§ 52 e) the question is asain of verbs of which neither the corresponding 
causative (i. e. here the Hiph'il), nor the other tense of the same conjugation 
(i. e. here the perfect Hoph'al) is found ; so with Dp* (for Dp 3 j } cf. yriqtalu as 
imperfect Qal in Arabic) and |PP f from Dp 3 and JJT 13 ; Pip' from npb (cf. 
§ 66 gr) ; Nu 22® from ; |(T from [3H ; “IgV Ho io 14 (cf. Is 33 1 ) from 
; Barth adds the verbs : CTFl Ez 19 12 from ETI 3 ; Lev 11 35 from 
}Tl 3 ; the verbs y"y : }iprp Jb 19 23 from ppPI ; H?' &c. from HPIS ; the verb 

ry : BhV from ; the verbs **y : bfo, IpV, T\WV from TK ; and 

IVt^. On &c., § 73/ In point of fact it would be very strange, 

especially in the case of JPP and np } that of these frequently used verbs, 
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amongst all the forms of Hiph'il and Hoph'al, only the imperfect Hoph'al 
should have been preserved. A passive of Qal is also indicated in the Tell- 
el-Amarna letters, according to Knudtzon, by a number of imperfect forms, 
which are undoubtedly due to Canaanite influence, cf. Beitr . zur Assyriologie , 
iv. 410. 


§ 54 . Hithpael. 

1. The Hithpael 1 is connected with Pi el, being formed by prefixing a 
to the Pi el-stem {qattel, qattal) the syllable nn (Western Aramaic 

but in Biblical Aramaic nn ; Syr. ’e2 2 ). Like the preformative J (??) 
of Niptial, ijin has also a reflexive force. 

2. The n of the prefix in this conjugation, as also in Hothpaal b 
(see h), Hithpjel , Hithpalel and Hithpalpel (§ 55), under certain 
circumstances, suffers the following changes: 

(a) When the stem begins with one of the harder sibilants D, V, or ty, 

the n and the sibilant change places (cf. on this metathesis , § 19 
and at the same time the D after a ¥ becomes the corresponding 
emphatic D : thus “lEfityn to take heed to oneself, for to 

become burdensome, for i’ppnn; p’lpyn to justify oneself, from P 1 >*. 
The only exception is in Jer 49 s , njtpoiiyrirfi, to avo ^ the cacophony 
of three successive 2-sounds. 

( b ) When the stem begins with a d- or 2-sound (T, n), the D of c 

the preformative is assimilated to it (§ 19 d), e. g. speaking, 

conversing \ to he crushed, to purify oneself, to defile 

oneself, Et^rin to act uprightly . (An exception occurs in Ju 19 22 .) 
The assimilation of the n occurs also with 3 and 3, e. g. N 33 H to 
prophesy, as well as (cf. Nu 24', Ez 5 13 > Do Ill4 )> Nu 21 2 ' 

(cf. Is 54 14 , ir 59 fi ); HD 3 n p r 2 6 26 ; with V Ec 7 16 ; with 1 Is 33 10 . 

Rem. Metathesis would likewise be expected, as in the cases under b, (l 
when n and 1 come together, as well as a change of n to T Instead of this, 
in the only instance of the kind ( 331 H Is i 16 ) the D is assimilated to the 1, 

—unless indeed }3in, imperative Niph'al of is intended. 

3. As in form, so also in meaning, Hithpa'elis primarily (a) reflexive 

of Pi el, e. g. TJMin to gird oneself, to sanctify oneself. Although 

in these examples the intensive meaning is not distinctly marked, 
it is so in other cases, c. g. Djpinn to show oneself revengeful (Niph. 
simply to take revenge), and in the numerous instances where the 
Hithpael expresses to make oneself that which is predicated by the 
stem, to conduct oneself as such, to show oneself, to imagine oneself, to 

1 A. Stein, Per Stamm des Hithpael im Hebr . pt. 1, Schwerin, 1893, gives 
alphabetical statistics of the 1151 forms. 

* So also in Hebrew 33 nnK 2 Ch 20 36 ; cf. if, *6* 
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affect to be of a certain character. E.g. Vwin to make oneself great, 
to act proudly ; to show oneself wise, crafty ; to pretend 

to be ill; to make, i. e. to feign oneself rich ; Nu i6 ls , 

to make oneself a prince ; i S 18 10 , to act in an excited manner 

like a prophet, to rave . The meaning of Ilithpa'el sometimes coincides 
with that of Qal, both forms being in use together, e. g. to mourn, 
in Qal only in poetic style, in Ilithpa'el in prose. On the accusative 
after Hithpa'el (regarded as a transitive verb), see § 117 w. 

f (b) It expresses reciprocal action, like Niph'al, § 51 d, e. g. HfrOnn 
to look upon one another , Gn 42 1 ; cf. \jr 41 8 ;—but 

(c) It more often indicates an action less directly affecting the 

subject, and describes it as performed with regard to or for oneself, in 
one's own special interest (cf. Niph'al , § 51 e). Hithpa'el in such 
cases readily takes an accusative, e. g. PI? OH Ex 32 s and Ex 33® 

to tear off from oneself ; Lyalin exuit sibi ( vestem ), nrisnn solvit sibi 
(vincula ); J os 9 12 , to take ( something) as ones provision ; without 

an accusative, to walk about for oneself (ambulare) ; sibi 

intercedere (see Delitzsch on Is i 15 ); ngnnn to draw a line for oneself, 
Job 13 27 ; on Is 14 2 , see § 57, note. 

(d) Only seldom is it passive , e.g. ^nrin X'H Pr3i 30 she shall be 
p>raised; nsrit^n to be forgotten, Ec 8 10 , where the reflexive sense (to 
bring oneself into oblivion) has altogether disappeared. Cf. Niph‘al, 
§ 51 / 

// The passive form Hothpa’al is found only in the few following examples : 
man to be defiled , Dt 2 4 4 ; infinitive 03311 to be washed , Lv 13 s5 - 56 ; (for 

njlSHnn, the nj being treated as if it were the afformative of the fem. plur.) 
it is made fat, Is 34 s . On VlpSHH, see l. 

1 Denominatives with a reflexive meaning are 3 nT)H to embrace Judaism, 
from TliT (IY 1 VP) Judah; TJtDXn to provision oneself for a journey, from ?W 2 k 
provision for a journey (see § 72 m). 

I\ Hem. 1. As in Pi’el, so in Hithpa'el, the perfect very frequently (in stems 
ending in p ? 0 ) has retained the original Pathah in the final syllable 
(while in the ordinary form it is attenuated, as in Pi’el, to 1 and then length¬ 
ened to e ), e. g. Dt 4 21 , &c.; cf. 2 Ch 13 7 , 15 8 ; with ) consecutive Is S 21 ; 

so also in the imperfect and imperative, e.g. Dunlin Ec 7 1 ®; cf. Dt 9 8 - 18 , 1 S 
2 S io 42 , 1 K 11 9 , Is 55 2 , 5S 14 , 64”, if, 55 2 ; p^nn’il 1 K 20 22 , if, 37 4 , Est 5™; 
pSXJlXI 1 S 13 12 .—In Lv 11 44 , 20 7 and Ez 3S 23 , i takes the place of a in the 
final syllable of the stem before (cf. § 44 d), and in the last passage before 
In the perfect, imperfect (with the exception of Ec 7 16 ), and imperative of 
Hithpa’el (as well as of Hithpo’el, Hithpa'lil, HithpnlpU, § 55) the original d always 
returns in pause as Qame~, e. g. HSJin if, 93 1 ; Ez 7 27 ; Jb 1S 8 ; 

3S 3 ’; V^lpnn Jos 3 s ; cf. Jb 33 s and § 74 b .—The d also appears before 
the fuller ending j 5 ! in the plural of the imperfect (cf. § 47 m) in \f, 12 9 , Jb 
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9 8 , i6 10 .—Like the Pi'll rOp0pFl (§ 52 n), forms occur in Hithpa'H like njpVrifin 
Zc 6 7 ; cf. Am 8 13 , and so in Hithpo’cl, Jer 49 s , Am 9 13 ; with g only in La 4 1 .— 
In the Aramaic manner an infinitive Hithpa’el fi^Snrin occurs in Dn 11 23 (cf. 
the Riph'il inf. rWJp'n in Ez 24 s6 ). 

2. As instances of the reflexive ^tSpnn (connected with Pi’el) a few reflexive l 
forms of the verb *Tp£) (to examine) are also probably to be reckoned. Instead 
of a Pathah in a sharpened syllable after the first radical, these take Qames in 
an open syllable, e. g. npQflH Ju 20 10 - 17 , imperfect HpSrP 20 15 , 21 9 . The corre¬ 
sponding passive form VlpEHn also occurs four times, Nu 1 47 , 2 33 , 2b 62 , 1 K 20 27 . 
According to others, these forms are rather roflexives of Qal, in the sense of 
to present oneself for review , to be reviewed , like the Aramaic 5 Iihpe’el (Western 
Aramaic ^DpHN, Syr. ^DpDX) and the Ethiopic taqat e la, Arab. ’ iqtatala , the 

last with the l always placed after the first radical (cf. above, b ); but they are 
more correctly explained, with Konig, as Hithpa’el forms, the doubling of the 
p being abnormally omitted.—Such a reflexive of Qal , with the n transposed, 

occurs in (on the analogy of 0 . T. Hebrew to be pronounced Dnffibil) 

in the inscription of the Moabite king Mesa’, with the meaning of the 0 . T. 
Niph’al Dnbj to fight, to wage war: see the inscription, lines 11, 15, 19, and 32 ; 
in the first two places in the imperfect with wdw consecutive in line 19 

in the infinitive with suffix, '3 nbnnbnil in his fighting against me. 


§ 55 . Less Common Conjugations. 

Of the less common conjugations (§ 39*7) some may be classed with Cl 
Pfel, others with HipJfil. To the former belong those which arise 
from the lengthening of the vowel or the repetition of one or even 
two radicals, in fact, from an internal modification or development of 
the stem; to the latter belong those which are formed by prefixing a 
consonant, like the D of Hiph'il. Amongst the conjugations analogous 
to Pi el are included the passive forms distinguished by their vowels, as 
well as the reflexives with the prefix HH, on the analogy of Hithpa el. 

The following conjugations are related to PH el, as regards their b 
inflexion and partly in their meaning : 

1. Po’el i?pip, passive Po’al reflexive Hithpo’el i?piprin, corresponding 

to the Arabic conj. nr. qdldla , pass, qutild , and conj. vi. reflexive tdqdiatd ; 
imperfect , participle bpiptD, imperfect passive ^Dip*’ &c. Hence it appears 

that in Hebrew the 6 of the first syllable is in all the forms obscured from d, 
while the passive form is distinguished simply by the a-sound in the second 
syllable. In the strong verb these conjugations are rather rare. Examples : 
participle mine adversary, who would contend with me, Jb 9 15 ; 

(denominative from the tongue) slandering (as if intent on injuring with the 

tongue) \p 101 5 K e th. (The Q°re requires m e lotni as Na I s -jjVlJfl); ’lOpf 

they have poured out, ip 77 18 (if not rather Pu’al) ; 'njnV I have appointed , 1 S 21 3 
(unless 'nyVin should be read); Hgb ) Ho 13 3 ; to lake root, passive 
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KHiE', denominative from roo* (but to roo< owf); in Hithpo'el 25^y2nn 

they shall be moved, Jer 25 16 ; imperf. 46 s ; from a verb 7 ]"b f ’’RCRK' Is io 13 . The 
participle )*X-1D Is 52 s is probably a forma mixta combining the readings pOD 
and j\Sbntp. ’ 

C Po'el proper (as distinguished from the corresponding conjugations of verbs 
V"y § 67 l and ry § 72 m, which take the place of the ordinary causative 
PVel) expresses an aim or endeavour to perform the action, especially with 
hostile intent, and is hence called, by Ewald, the stem expressing aim (Ziel- 
stamm), endeavour (Suche-stamm) or attack (Angriffs-stamm) ; cf. the examples 
given above from Jb 9 15 , \p 101 5 , and j^y 1 S 18 9 Q e re (probably for }^yD ? cf. 
§ 5 2 s > § 55/ : seeking to cast an evil eye). 

With btpip is connected the formation of quadriliterals by the insertion of 
a consonant between the first and second radicals (§ 30 p, § 56). 

d 2. Pa'lel, generally with the a attenuated to i-Pi lei 1 ( Pi , lcd) t and 

; the e in the final syllable also arises from i , and this again from d ; 
passive Pu'lal hb&P, reflexive Hithpa'lel ^StOpnn, like the Arabic conjugations 
ix. ’iqldlla and xi. Hqtdlla, the former used of permanent, the latter of accidental 
or changing conditions, e. g. of colours ; cf. to be at rest , [2SH to be green , 

passive to be withered , all of them found only in the perfect and with 

no corresponding Qal form. (For the barbarous form \j/ SS 17 read 

‘OnntpV; for Ez 28 s3 , which has manifestly arisen only from confusion 

with the following 5>^n, read 5?iD2). These forms are more common in verbs 
V'V, where they take the place of Pi'el and Hithpa'el (§ 72 m). Cf. also § 75 kk. 

(> 3. P e 'aVal : with repetition of the last two radicals, used of move¬ 

ments repeated in quick succession ; e. g. RRRnD to go about quickly , to palpitate 
(of the heart) xp 38 11 , from “HID to go about ; passive R19R19R to be in a ferment , 
to be heated, to be red , Jb 16 16 , La 1 20 , 2 11 . Probably this is also the explanation 
of (denom. from m>RVR a trumpet , but only in the participle , 1 Ch 15 24 

&c. Kfth.) for R2H¥n, by absorption of the first R, lengthening of a in the 
open syllable, and subsequent obscuring of a to 6. On the other hand, for 
the meaningless 23R }3RX Ho 4 18 (which could only be referred to this con¬ 
jugation if it stood for ^HrpRX) read 23RX } and for the equally meaningless 
\p 45 3 read JTDV In both these cases a scribal error ( dittography ) has 

been perpetuated by the punctuation, which did not venture to alter the 
K e thibh. On the employment of Pe’aVal in the formation of nouns, cf. § S4 & «. 
Closely related to this form is— 

P 4. Pilpii (pass. Pblpal), with a strengthening of the two essential radicals in 
stems y"y ? V'y j and '"y, e.g. ^2 to rotl, from ^2=^3; rejlexive to 

roll oneself down ; ^3^3 from ^23, passive ^3^>3 ; cf. also KDNtt (so Baer and 
Ginsb. after Qimhi ; others NtDNO) Is 14 23 , and with d in both syllables 
owing to the influence of R } "Iplp from R2p Nu 24 17 (cf. however, in the 
parallel passage, Jer 4S 45 RpR|3) and Is 22®, in the participle ; 2bob> Is 17 11 to 
hedge in, acc. to others make to grow. Probably to this form also belongs 
n^yS), the emended reading of Jb 39 30 instead of the impossible 2yby'’; also 


1 Cf. Wolfensohn, ‘The Pi'lel in Hebrew/ Amer. Joum. of Or. Studies , xxvii 
(1907), p. 303 ff. 
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HKDXD Is 27®, if that form is to be referred to an infinitive NDND ; perhaps 
also Np'K' Ez 39 2 for This form also commonly expresses rapidly 

repeated movement, which all languages incline to indicate by a repetition of 
the sound, 1 e.g. FJVDV to chirp; cf. in the Lexicon the nouns derived from 

TJ 3 , Ppy, and 

As Hiihpalpel we find pppprit^ Na 2 5 ; Wnnm Est 4 4 ; Dn S 7 , g 

n 11 . Of the same form is iTTHK Is 38 15 , if contracted from n^HS or 
mHHN from the root H or n), and also 3npnpnn tarry ye, Is 29® (but read 
probably ^flDrin), rtOHElV} (in pause) Gn 19 16 , &c., if it is to be derived from 
rinD, and not Hithpa'el from rlEHE. 

Only examples more or less doubtful can be adduced of— h 

5. Tiph'el (properly Taph'el 2 ): , with D prefixed, cf. 'fibrin to teach to 

walk , to lead (denominative from bin afoot?) Ho 11 3 ; from a stem n"b, the 
imperfect rnn r P to contend with , Jer 12 5 ; participle, 22 15 (from rnn to be hot, 
eager). Similarly in Aramaic, Djnfi to interpret, whence also in Hebrew the 
passive participle DriHD Ezr 4 7 . 

6. Saph'el : bcptT, frequent in Syriac, e. g. 2 nbt? from 3 ilb to flame ; whence i 

in Hebrew runbc' flame. Perhaps of the same form is a snail (unless 

it be from the stem ^ 3 S?), and rhnypt^ hollow strakes, cf. § 85, No. 50. This 
conjugation is perhaps the original of Hiph'il, in which case the H, by a 
phonetic change which may be exemplified elsewhere, is weakened from a 
sibilant. 

* 

* * 

Forms of which only isolated examples occur are:— / t * 

7. tD^Dp, passive c!?Dp ; as DEDI1D peeled off, like scales, Ex 16 14 , from fjon, 
f|bn to peel, to scale. 

8. bpt?p, in FpH] a rain-storm , from qPJ. 

9. btipfi} (regularly in Mishnic Hebrew 3 ) a form compounded of Niph'al 

and Hithpa'el; as 310 ^ for that they may be taught, Ez 2 3 48 ; “1023 

probably an error for fiSBfin to be forgiven, Dt 2i 8 . On Pr 27 15 , see 

§ 75 


§ 50 . Quadrlaterals. 

On the origin of these altogether secondary formations cf. § 30 p . 
While quadriliteral nouns are tolerably numerous, only the following 
examples of the verb occur : 

1 Cf. Lat. tinnio, tintinno, our tick-tack 7 ding-dong , and the German wirrwarr, 
kiingklang. The repetition of the radical in verbs y"y also produces this 
effect; as in to lick , pp^ to pound, C)D£D to trip along . The same thing is 

expressed also by diminutive forms, as in Latin by the termination -illo, e. g. 
cantillo, in German by -eln, -ern , e. g. Jlimmern, trillcrn, trbpfeln, to trickh‘. 

2 The existence of a Taph'el is contested on good grounds by Barth, Nominal- 
bildung, p. 279. 

3 [Seo Segal, Miinaic Hebrew, Oxf. 1909, p. 30 ff.] 
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(а) On the analogy of Pi’el : DD"} 3 , imperfect n 3 DD“ 0 * he doth ravage it, \p 8c 14 

from DD 3 , cf. D] 3 . Passive to grow fresh again, Jb 33“. Participle 

bll-IDO girt, clothed (cf. Aramaic *03 to bind), 1 Ch 15 27 . It is usual also to 
include among the quadriliterals 1UH3 Jb 26 s , as a perfect of Aramaic form 
with Pathah not attenuated. It is more correctly, however, regarded, with 
Delitzsch, as the infinitive absolute of a Pilel formation, from bHE) to spread out, 
with euphonic change of the first t? to W, and the second to J. Moreover, 
the reading TKHB also is very well attested, and is adopted by Baer in the 
text of Job ; cf. the Rem. on p. 48 cf his edition. 

(б) On the analogy of Hiph’il: by syncope and 

to turn to the left (denom. from Gn 13 0 , IS30 21 , &c. On *ITJ]Kn cf. § 53 p. 


C. Strong Verb with Pronominal Suffixes. 1 


§ 57 . 

The accusative of the personal pronoun, depending on an active 
verb, 2 may be expressed (1) by a separate word, rife? the accusative 
sign (before a suffix HN, DN) with the pronominal suffix, e. g. folk 
he has killed him ; or (2) by a mere suffix, or he has killed 

him. The latter is the usual method (§ 33), and we are here con¬ 
cerned with it alone. 3 Neither of these methods, however, is em¬ 
ployed when the accusative of the pronoun is reflexive. In that case 
a reflexive verb is used, viz. Niph'al or Hithpa'el (§§ 51 and 54), 
e. g. he sanctified himself, not which could only mean he 

sanctified him . 4 

Two points must be specially considered here : the form of the 
suffix itself (§ 58), and the form which the verb takes when suffixes 
are added to it (§§ 59-61). 


1 This subject of the verbal suffixes is treated here in connexion with the 
strong verb, in order that both tho forms of the suffixes and the general laws 
which regulate their union with verbal forms may be clearly seen. The 
rules which relate to the union of the suffixes with weak verbs will be given 
under the several classes of those verbs. 

2 An accusative suffix occurs with Niph'al in \p 109 3 (since DH?3 is used in 
the sense of to attack ), and according to some, in Is 44 21 ; with Hithpa’el Is i4 2 
( 5 >runn to appropriate somebody to oneself as a possession) ; cf. above, § 54/, and 

§ 117 w. 

3 On the cases where DS is necessary, see § 117 c. 

4 The exceptions in Jer 7 19 , Ez 342- 8 -i° are only apparent. In all these 
instances tho sharp antithesis between DHN ( themselves ) and another object 
could only be expressed by retaining the same verb ; also in EX5 19 after 
an active verb serves to emphasize the idea of themselves. 
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§ 58 . The Pronominal Suffixes of the Verb. 

Cf. the statistics collected by H. Petri, Das Verbum mit Suffixcn im Bebr. y 
part ii, in the D’OC'Nl DWQ 3 , Leipzig, 1890. W. Diehl, Das Pronomen pers. 
stiff. . .. des Hebr Giessen, 1895. J. Bartli, ‘ Beitriige zur Suffixlehre des 
Nordsem.,* AJSL. xvii (1901), p. 205 f. Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachiuiss., i. 
159 f.; Gnmdriss , p. 638 if. 

X. The 2 )ronomina ^ suffixes appended to the verb express the Cl 
accusative of the personal pronoun. They are the following :— 


A. 


To a foryn ending in 
a Voicel. 


Sing. I. com. 

2. m. 

f. 

3. m.Vll,i 
f. nJ_ 

Plur. 1. com. U_!_ 

2. m. D 3 _ 

f. . . 


3. m. DH, 1 D 
poet. to_l 

£ I— 


B. 

To a form in the Per/, 
ending in a Consonant. 

' 3 -L- (in pause 

(in pause T 
— 'Hi-, rarely ^ 1 — 

W-L 

DD_ 

B— (from DH- 4 -), 04- 

1- T . u- 


c. 

To a form in the Imperf. 
ending in a Consonant. 

me ' 

4, also ) thee. 

him. 

n-L her. 

^-1- us ' 

you (ros). 

B_ (from Dn_L) eos * 
SttJL 

. 1 eas. 


2 . That these suffixes are connected with the corresponding forms b 
of the personal pronoun (§ 32) is for the most part self-evident, and 
only a few of them require elucidation. 

The suffixes ^, VI, n (and ^, when a long vowel in an open C 
syllable precedes) never have the tone, which always rests on the pre¬ 
ceding syllable ; on the other hand, BD and Bn always take the tone. 

In the 3rd pers. masc, by contraction of a and u after the (1 

rejection of the weak n, frequently gives rise to 6 (§ 23 &), ordinarily 
written }, much less frequently H (see § 7 c). In the feminine , the 
suffix n should be pronounced with a preceding a (cf. below, /, note), 
as n~ or nJ-, on the analogy of dhd; instead of B_L, however, it 
was simply pronounced n___, with the rejection of the final vowel, 


1 According to Diehl (see above), p. 61, DD occurs only once with the 
perfect (see § 59 e ), 7 times with the imperfect, but never in pre-exilic 
passages, whereas the accus. D 2 HX occurs 40 times in Jer. and 36 times 
in Ezek.—DH occurs only once as a verbal suffix (Dt 32 2r> , unless, with Kalian, 
Infinitive u. Participien, p. 13, DiTKDtf from HSQ is to be read), while the forms 
|D (2 ndf. pi.) and and |fl (3 rdf. pi.), added by Qimhi, never occur. 
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and with Mappiq , since the n is consonantal; but the weakening to 
is also found, see below, g. 

& 3. The variety of the suffix-forms is occasioned chiefly by the fact 

that they are modified differently according to the form and tense of the 
verb to which they are attached. For almost every suffix three forms 
may be distinguished : 

(a) One beginning with a consonant, as ^, 1 (only after t), 

, (DH) &c. These are attached to verbal forms which end with 
a vowel, e.g. for which by absorption of the fl we 

also get VTlbtpp, pronounced q e taltiu; cf. § 8 m, 
f* (b) A second and third with what are called connecting vowels 1 
('3-1-, '3JL), used with verbal forms ending with a consonant (for 
exceptions, see § 59 g and § 60 e). This connecting vowel is a with 
the forms of the perfect, e.g. 'iiupj?, (on the ordinary 

form of the 3rd masc. perf. with the 2nd fern, suffix, cf. below, g); and 
e (less frequently a) with the forms of the imperfect and imperative, e.g. 

; also with the infinitive and participles, when these do 
not take noun-suffixes (cf. § 61 a and k). The form S also belongs to 
the suffixes of tlie perfect, since it has arisen from *rLl_ (cf., however, 
§ God). With D3» the connecting sound is only a vocal $ € wd, 
which has arisen from an original short vowel, thus e. g. 

( q e ial e kha ), or when the final consonant of the verb is a guttural, 
*1—, e.g. ^|n^. In pause, the original short vowel ( d ) reappears as 
S e ghvl with the tone ^1-1- ( a ^ so see d)- O n appending of 
suffixes to the final p of the imperfect (§ 47 m), see § 60 e. 

g Rem. 1. As rare forms may be mentioned sing. 2nd pers. masc. ri 3 __ Gn 27 7 , 
1 K 1S 44 , &c., in pause also H 3 _l_ (see below, i ); Jem. ' 3 JL ^ 103 4 , 137®. 
Instead of the form T|_, which is usual even in the perfect (e.g. Ju 4 s0 , 

Ez 2 7 26 ), T]_occurs as Jem. Is 60 9 (as masc. Dt 6 17 , 2 S 45 , Is 30 19 , 55 s always in 

pause) ; with Mutia/i Is 54®, Jer 23 s7 .—In the 3 rd masc. li Ex 32 25 , Nu 23 s ; 
in the 3 rd fern. D__ without Mappiq (cf. § 91 e) Ex 2 3 , Jer 44 19 ; Am 1 11 , with 

1 We have kept the term connecting vowel, although it is rather a superficial 
description, and moreover these vowels are of various origin. The connective 
a is most probably the remains of the old verbal termination, like the i in 
the 2nd pers. fem. sing. wijlbtpp. Observe e.g. the Hebrew form <ftal-ani in 

connexion with the Arabic qatala-ni , contrasted with Hebrew < ftalat-ni and 
Arabic qatalat-ni. Krtnig accordingly prefers the expression 1 vocalic ending 
of the stem', instead of ‘connecting syllable’. The connective e, a, as 
Priitorius ( ZDMG . 55, 267 ff.) and Barth (ibid. p. 205 f.) show by reference to 
the Syriac connective ai in the imperf. of the strong verb, is originally due 
to the analogy of verbs (^np = ^nD from m e hmni), in which the final e 

was used as a connecting vowel first of the impernt., then of tlio impf. 
(besides many forms with a , § 60 d ), and of the infin. and participle. 
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retraction of the tone before a following tone-syllable, but read certainly 
—The forms occur 23 times, all in poetry 1 

(except Ex 23 31 ) [viz. with the perfect Ex 15 10 , 23 31 , xp 73 s ; with the imperfect 
Ex 15 5 (VD for *10), 1 ^ 7 . 9 . 9 . 12 . 15 . 17 . 17 ^ ^ 2 5 , 21 1 ® 13 , 22 5 , 45 17 , 8c 6 , 14c 10 ; with the 

imperative \p 5 11 , 59 12,12 , 83 12 ]. On the age of these forms, see §91^3; on 
J_ and J__ as suffixes of the 3rd fern. plur. of the imperfect, § 60 d .— 

In Gn 4S 9 N3"Dnp (cf. 1 Ch 14 11 according to Baer), D__ has lost 

the tone before Maqqeph and so is shortened to D___.—In Ez 44 s pCPbTH is 
probably only an error for . 

2. From a comparison of these verbal suffixes with the noun-suffixes (§ 91) Ji 
we find that (a) there is a greater variety of forms amongst the verbal than 
amongst the noun-suffixes, tho forms and relations of the verb itself being 
more various;—(6) the verbal suffix, where it differs from that of the noun, 
is longer; cf. e.g. < * 'JJL (we) with >_(wy). The reason is that 

the pronominal object is less closely connected with the verb than the 
possessive pronoun (the genitive) is with the noun ; consequently the former 
can also be expressed by a separate word (JIN in 'HN, &e.). 

4. A verbal form with a suffix gains additional strength, and some -1 
times intentional emphasis, when, instead of the mere connecting vowel, 
a special connecting-syllable 2 (an) 3 is inserted between the suffix and 
the verbal stem. Since, however, this syllable always has the tone, 
the a is invariably (except in the ist pers. sing.) modified to tone¬ 
bearing S e gh 6 l. This is called the NiIn energicum 4 (less suitably 
demonstrativum or epentheticum), and occurs principally (see, however, 
Dt 32 10 bis) in pausal forms of the imperfect, e.g. he will bless 

him (\^ 72 15 , cf. Jer 5 22 ), Jer 22 24 ; '33^33^ he will honour me 

O' 50 23 ) 18 unusual; rarely in the perfect, Dt 24 13 . On examples 

like '33^ Gn 30 6 , cf. § 26 g, § 59 /. In far the greatest number of 
cases, however, this NUn is assimilated to the following consonant 
( 3 , D), or the latter is lost in pronunciation (so n), and the Ntin 
consequently sharpened. Hence we get the following series of suffix- 
forms :— 

1 Thus in \p 2 ID_occurs five times [four times attached to a noun or 

preposition, §§ 9T/, 103 c], and D__ only twice. 

3 It is, however, a question whether, instead of a connecting syllable, we 

should not assume a special verbal form, analogous to the Arabic energetic mood 
(see Z, at the end) and probably also appearing in the Hebrow cohorta- 
tive (see the footnote on § 48 c).—As M. Lambert has shown in REJ. 1903, 
p. 178 ff. (‘De l’emploi des suffixes pronominaux ...’), the suffixes of the 3rd 
pers. with the impf. without waw in prose are }3JL and but with 

waw consec. and H_l_ or ; with the jussive in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 

always }n_l_ H < . . 1 the ist pers. more often than ftlJL, and alway? 

najL. 

5 According to Barth ‘ n-haltige Suffixe’ in Sprachwiss. Untersuchungen , Lp; 
1907, p. 1 ff., the connecting element, as in Aramaic, was originally in, whic 
in Hebrew became en in a closed tone-syllable. 

4 So KOnig, Lehrgeb., i. p. 226. 
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' 3 j_ (even in pause, Jb 7 14 , &c.), ' 3 - 1 . (for ' 334 -, * 33 _!_)- 
2nd pers. 3 -i- (Jer 2 2 24 in pause ;] 3 _) and, only ortbographically 
different, 

H 3 _l (Is io 24 , Pr 2 11 in pause). 

3rd pers. 33-4 (for 3 H 3 JL), 1 fern. fi |-4 for 
[1st pers. plur. 33-4 (for 333 . 4 ), see the Rem.] 

In the other persons Nun energetic does not occur. 

k Rem. The uncontracted forms with Nun are rare, and occur only in poetic 
or elevated style (Ex 15*, Dt 32 10 [6is], Jer 5 s2 , 2 2 24 ); they are never found 
in the 3 rd Jem. sing. and 1st plur. On the other hand, the contracted forms 
are tolerably frequent, even in prose. An example of S 3 JL as 1st plur. occurs 
perhaps in Jb 31 15 [but read and cf. § 72 cc], hardly in Ho 12 5 ; cf. 

« 3 n behold us , Gn 44 16 , 50 18 , Nu 14 40 for (instead of 333 H ; see § 20 m).— 
In Ez 4 12 the Masora requires ru 5 ) 7 FI, without Dages in the Nun. 

I That the forms with Nun energicum aro intended to give greater emphasis 
to the verbal form is seen from their special frequency in pause. Apart from 
the verb, however, Nun energicum occurs also in the union of suffixes with 
certain particles (§ 100 0). 

This Nun is frequent in Western Aramaic. In Arabic the corresponding 
V forms are the two energetic woods (see § 48 b ) ending in an and anna, which 

are used in connexion with suffixes (e.g. yaqtulan-ka or yaqtulanna-ka ) as well 
as without them. 


§ 59 . The Perfect with Pronominal Suffixes. 

(,1 1. The endings ( affirmatives) of the perfect occasionally vary 

somewhat from the ordinary form, when connected with pronominal 
suffixes; viz. 

(a) In the 3 rd sing.fem, the original feminine ending ri__ or ri_ is 
used for 

(b) In the 2nd sing. masc. besides we find A, to which the con¬ 
necting vowel is directly attached, but the only clear instances of this 
are with ' 34 - . 2 

(c) In the 2nd sing. fem.'R, the original form of appears; cf. 
'n|®5, § 32/; § 44 g. This form can be distinguished from the 

1st pers. only by the context. 

(d) 2nd plur. masc. 3F1 for DA. The only examples are Nu 20 5 , 21 5 , 

Zc 7 5 . The fem . never occurs with suffixes; probably it had the 

same form as the masculine. 

► We exhibit first the forms of the perfect Hipliil , as used in con¬ 
nexion with suffixes, since here no further changes take place in the 
stem itself, except as regards the tone (see c). 

1 On i 3 = 33 __ Nu 23 ls , see § 67 0. 

2 On the d as an original element of the verbal form, see § 58/, note. 
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Singular. 

3. to. b’tppn 
3. / nb'tppri 
2. 7ti. nbopri, nbopn 
2. /. 'nbopn, nbopn 
1. c. "ntapn 


Plural. 

C. ’ib'tppn 
m. ’infjcipn 
c. ubupn 


The beginner should first practise connecting the suffixes with these Hiph'il 
forms and then go on to unite them to the Perfect Qal (see d). 

2. The addition of the suffix generally causes the tone to be thrown c 
forward towards the end of the word, since it would otherwise fall, 
in some cases, on the antc-penultima; with the heavy suffixes (see e) 
the tone is even transferred to the suffix itself. Considerations of 
tone, especially in the Perfect Qal, occasion certain vowel changes: 

(a) the Qames of the first syllable, no longer standing before the tone ? 
always becomes vocal Shod ; ( b ) the original Pathah of the second 
syllable, which in the 3 rd sing. fern, and 3 rd plur. had become Shod, 
reappears before the suffix, and, in an open syllable before the tone, is 
lengthened to Qames ; similarly original i (as in the 3 rd sing. masc. 
without a suffix) is lengthened to e, e. g. 1 S 18 22 , Pr 1 g 7 . 

The forms of the perfect of Qal consequently appear as follows :— (1 

Singular. Plural. 

3. m. btOj? 3. c. 

3. /. nbt?p (n^Dp, see g) 

2. to. nbop (J^Dp, see h) 2. to. wb&p 

2. /. ^^(nbop.see k) 

1. c. ’nbcip 1. c. ubep 

The connexion of these forms with all the suffixes is shown in 
Paradigm C . It will be seen there also, how the Sere in the Perfect 
PH el changes sometimes into S e gh 6 l , and sometimes into vocal & e wd. 

Rem. 1. The suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd pers. plur. DD and DH, since they C 
end in a consonant and also always have the tone, are distinguished as heavy 
suffixes ( sujffixa gravin') from the rest, which are called light suffixes. Compare 
the connexion of these (and of the corresponding feminine forms and 

with the noun , § 91. With a perfect D 2 alone occurs, xp 11S 26 . The form 
which is usually given as the connective form of the 3rd sing. masc. before 
DD and p is only formed by analogy, and is without example in the 0 . T. 

2. In the 3 rd sing. masc. (especially in verbs T\"b ; in the strong verb 

only in Jer 20 15 in Pi'el) is mostly contracted to according to § 23 k ; 

likewise in the 2nd sing. masc. to —As a suffix of the 1st sing. 

occurs several times with the 3rd sing. masc. perf. Qal of verbs not 
only in pause (as xp 11S 5 ; Pr S 22 with D e hi), but even with a con- 
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junctive accent, as 'JVI Jb 30 19 ; 'Ojy 1 S 28 15 (where, however, the reading 
is also found). With a sharpened 3 : 'Sin Gn 30 6 , ^ 118 18 . 

g 3. The 3 rdsing.fem. flbpi? ( = has the twofold peculiarity that (a) the 

ending ath always takes the tone, 1 and consequently is joined to those suffixes 
which form a syllable of themselves (*3, H, }J), without a connecting 

vowel, contrary to the general rule, § 58/; (b) before the other suffixes the 
connecting vowel is indeed employed, but the tone is drawn back to the 

penultima, so that they are pronounced with shortened vowels, viz. _1_ 

D__ 1 _ ? e. g. TJJTlSnX she loves thee, Ru 4 36 , cf. Is 47 10 ; DH 1 J 3 she has stolen them, 

Gn 31 32 ; it burns them , Is 47 14 , Jos 2®, Ho 2 14 , 1 p 4s 7 . For * 0 n_L, ^n_L_ 

&c., in pause 'jn__ is found, Jer8 21 , \p 6 g lQ , and Tjn__ Ct8 6 ; and also without 
the pause for the sake of the assonance *jr6pn, she was in travail with thee, ibid. 
The form (e. g. Ru 4 16 ) has arisen, through the loss of the H and the 

consequent sharpening of the H (as in 13 _ 1 _ and H 3 _l_ for 3 rpJL and 
cf. § 58 i), from the form }fir$bp, which is also found even in pause ( 3 nn 3 HX 
1 S 18 28 ; elsewhere it takes in pause the form ^rUTDDD Is 59 16 ); so iiribtpj? 
from nnfoj? ; cf. 1 S 1 6 , Is 34 17 , Jer 49 24 , Ru 3®; in pause Ez 14 15 , always, on 
the authority of Qimhi, without Mappiq in the H, which is consequently 
always a mere vowel-letter. 

h 4. In the 2nd sing. masc. the form Plbpi? is mostly used, and the suffixes 
have, therefore, no connecting vowel, e.g. thou hast cast us off, 

thou hast broken us down, \p 60 3 ; but with the suff. of the 1 st sing, the form 
' 3 ni>Dp is used, e.g. 139 1 ; in pause, however, with Qames, e.g. 

'OFpjy $ 22 2 j Ju i 15 (with Zaqeph qaton) ; but cf. also 17 3 with 

Mer*kha. —In the 2nd sing.fem. _is also written defectively, 1 S 19 17 , 

Ju 11 35 , Jer 15 10 , Ct 4 9 . Occasionally the suffix is appended to the ordinary 

form n_., viz. thou (fern.) dost adjure us, Ct 5 9 , Jos 2 1720 ; cf. Jer 2 27 , 

and, quite abnormally, with Sere thou (fern.) didst let us down, Jos 2 18 , 

where WriTlin would be expected. In Is 8 11 is probably intended as 

an imperfect. 

I 5. In verbs middle e, the l remains even before suffixes (see above, c), e. g. 

Dt 15 18 , 3 nn 5 nx i S 18 38 , cf. 18 22 ; 3rPliO) Jb 3 7 24 . From a verb middle 6 
there occurs I have prevailed against him, \p 13 5 , from with b instead 

of b in a syllable which has lost the tone (§ 44 e). 

§ 60. Imperfect with Pronominal Suffixes. 

a In those forms of the imperfect Qal, which have no afformatives, the 
vowel 0 of the second syllable mostly becomes -j- (simple & e wd mobile), 
sometimes—; thus in the principal pause, Nu 35 20 , Is 27 s , 62 s , Jer 31 
Ez 35 6 , Ho io 10 ; before the principal pause, \j/ 119 s3 ; before a secondary 
pause, Ez 17 23 ; even before a conjunctive accent, Jos 23 s . Before ^1—, 

1 Ct 8 5 is an exception. DJ would probably even here have the tone 

(see e) ; but no example of the kind occurs in the O.T. In Is 51 2 the imperfect 
is used instead of the perfect with a suffix. 
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> however, it is shortened to Qames hatuph , e.g. (hut in 

pause or with Ndn energicum, tee §58?), &c. 

Instead of njVtSjpn, the form 1 is used for the 2nd and 3rd fem. 

plur. before suffixes in three places: Jer 2 19 , Jb 19 15 , Ct i fi . 

Rem. 1. ?p:im \p 94 20 is an anomalous form for *p3IV (cf. the analogous 1 ) 
§ 67 n) and (so Baer ; others Gn 32 18 for To tho 

same category as Sj*l3nj belong also, according to the usual explanation, 
(from ‘ibyri), Ex 20 6 , 23 24 , Dt 5°, and ' 3 JJ 3 Dt 13 s . As a matter of 
fact, the explanation of these forms as imperfects of Qal appears to be required 
by the last of these passages ; yet why has the retraction of the 0 taken place 
only in these examples (beside numerous forms like Could tho 

Masora in the two Decalogues and in Ex 23 s4 (on tho analogy of which Dt 13 3 
was then wrongly pointed) have intended an imperfect Hoph'al with the 
suffix, meaning thou shall not allow thyself to he brought to worship them ? 

Verbs which have a in the second syllable of the imperfect , and imperative, C 
Qal (to which class especially verba tertiae and mediae gutturalis belong, § 64 
and § 65) do not , as a rule, change the Patha/i of the imperfect (nor of the impera¬ 
tive, see § 61 g) into & e wa before suffixes; but the Pathah, coming to stand in 
an open syllable before the tone, is lengthened to Qames, e.g. Jb 29^ j 

3 5 ; Jos S 3 ; }H{Op^ \p 145 18 ; but ^!i?? Jer 2 3 6 > * s probably 

a forma mixta combining the readings TN'ip'* and Wlp\ cf. § 74 e. 

2. Not infrequently suffixes with the connecting vowel a are also found d 
with the imperfect, e.g. ^pinn Gn 19 19 , cf. 29 s2 , Ex 33 10 , Nu 22 s3 , 1 K 2 24 Q e re, 

Is 56 s , Jb 9 18 ; also ? G11 27' 9 - 31 , Jb 7 14 , 9 s4 , 1321 (in principal pause); 

Gn 37 33 , cf. 16 7 , 2 S 11 27 , Is 26 s , Jb 2S 27 , 1 Ch 20 2 ; Is 63 16 

(manifestly owing to the influence of the preceding Ex 29 ro , 

cf. 2 17 , Nu 21 30 , Dt 7 15 , if, 74 s ; even nS 10 "' 2 ; Ex 2 l7 ,’and fHW 

Hb 2 17 (where, however, the ancient versions read TJfirP); even toTP (0 from 
ahu) Ho S 3 ; cf. Ex 2 2 29 , Jos 2 4 (but read D 33 yni) ; 1 S 18 1 K e th., 21 14 (where, 
however, the text is corrupt) ; 2 S 14 6 (where read with the old versions 7 ] 5 1 ) ; 
Jer 23® (sec § 74 e), ip 35 s , Ec 4 12 .—On pausal S e ghol for Sere in Gn 48 s 

and (so Baer, but ed. Mant., Ginsb. ^"IV^ni) Ju 16 16 , see § 29 q . 

3. Suffixes are also appended in twelve passages to the plural forms in p £ 
viz. , ’ 33 ^N 3 ‘in will ye break me in pieces ? Jb 19 2 ; Tp^rnC^ (here necessarily with 

a connecting vowel) Is 60 710 ; Pr 5 s2 (i but probably corrupt) ; elsewhere 
always without a connecting vowel ; with two other examples Pr i 28 , 

8 17 , Ho 5 16 ; cf. ^ 3 } JL p 6 ( 3 4 , 9 \ 12 ; }i 73 JL Jer 5 22 ; rO}_l_ Jer 2 24 , all in principal 
pause. [See Bbttcher, Lehrb., § 1047 !•] 

4. In Piel , P 6 yi, and Po'lel, the Sere of the final syllable, like the 0 in Qal, j 

becomes vocal S e wd ; but before the suffixes T)___ and DD__ it is shortened to J 
S e ghol, e.g. ^’ 3 ^ Dt 30 4 , 3-4 2 > Is 51 2 . With a final guttural, however, 

WVb-K Gn 3 2 ^ 7 5 also i n D r 4 8 j where with Qimhi ?p 3 pF| is to be read, e is 

1 This form is also found as feminine without a suffix, in Jer 49 11 , Ez 37 7 . 

In the latter passage is probably to be regarded, with Konig, as 

a clumsy correction of the original , intended to suggest the reading 
HJDTpni, to agree with the usual gender of rfiDVy, 
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retained in the tone-syllable; an analogous case in Hiph'il is Dt 32’. 

Less frequently Sere is sharpened to 1 /ireq, 0. g. Jb 16 5 , cf. Ex 31 13 , 

Is i 15 , 52 12 ; so in Po'lcl, Is 25 1 , xp 30 2 , 37 s4 , 145 1 , and probably also in Qal *rjppk 
1 S 15*; cf. § 68 h . 

g 5. In Hiph'il the i remains, e. g. Jb io 11 (after wdw consecutive it is 

often written defectively, e.g. Gn 3 21 and often); but cf. above,/, 

Dt 32 7 . Forms like Hinp’yri ihou enrichest it, ip 65 10 , 1 S 17 25 , are rare. 

Cf. § 53 

ft 6. Instead of the suffix of the 3rd plur. fern. (|), the suffix of the 3rd plur. 
masc. (D) is affixed to the afformative to avoid a confusion with the personal 
ending p ; cf. Gn 26 15 (previously also with a perf. ; Gn 26 18 , 

33 13 , Ex 2 17 (where occurs immediately after); 39 1820 , 1 S 6™ (where 

also Dn '32 is for a neglect of gender which can only be explained by 

§ 135 0).—For pin), Zc n 5 read perhaps pJliT with M. Lambert. 


§ 61. Infinitive , Imperative and Participle with Pronominal 

Suffixes. 

a 1. The infinitive construct of an active verb may be construed with 
an accusative, and therefore can also take a verbal suffix, i. e. the 
accusative of the personal pronoun. The only undoubted instances of 
the kind, however, in the 0. T. are infinitives with the verbal suffix 
of the 1st pers. sing., e. g. *0&llb to inquire of me, Jer 37b As a rule 
the infinitive (as a noun ) takes ?iown-suffixes (in the genitive, which 
may be either subjective or objective, cf. §115 c), e. g. my passing 
by ; kis reigning , see § 115 a and e. The infinitive Qal, then, 

usually has the form qotl, retaining the original short vowel under the 
first radical (on the probable ground-form qutiil , see § 46 a). The 
resulting syllable as a rule allows a following B e gadk e plmth to be 
spirant, e. g. m his writing, Jer 45 1 ; cf., however, Gn 19 21 ; 

(so ed. Mant.; others iEpJ) Ex 12 27 ; ' 2 XV 1 Ch 4 10 ; before and 
also the syllable is completely closed, e.g. Ex 23 16 , Lv 23" 

(but in pause ^pn! 5 Gn 2 7 42 ), unless the vowel be retained in the 
second syllable; see d. With the form ^bp generally, compare the 
closely allied nouns of the form (before a suffix or 
§ 84" a; § 93 q. 

h Rem. i. The infill, of verbs which have 6 in the last syllable of the imper/eU 
of Qal, sometimes takes the form qitl before suffixes, e.g. Ex 21 8 ; 

Am 26 (but .-TOD Ex 21 8 ), 2 S i 10 (but 1 S 29 s ), bipVb Zc 3b ppp 

Lv 2 6 26 , Ez 30 18 &c. According to Barth (see above, § 47 i with the note) 
these forms with i in the first syllable point to former i-iniperfects. 

C Infinitives of the form ^Dp (§ 45 c) in verbs middle or third guttural (but 
cf. also FD 3 $ Gn 19 s3 - 35 —elsewhere and i2DE>) before suffixes sometimes 

take tho form qatl, as Jon I 16 (and, with the syllable loosely closed. 
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Ju 13 25 ), and Tjyp'} Ez 25*; sometimes qitl, with the a attenuated 

to i, especially in verbs third guttural; as TjnC 3 , 'jfcl, DVpa, tyjS, 'nn?, 
fiVT).—Contrary to § 58/ (1 Ch 12 17 ) and (Ex 14 11 ) are sometimes 

found with the infinitive instead of 'iJL and 1DJL, On 'D 1 T 1 my following 1 p 3s 21 
(but (fire 'DTI), cf. the analogous examples in § 46 e. 

2. With the suffixes *?J_and DD__ } contrary to the analogy of the corre- (l 

sponding nouns, forms occur like TjblN thy eating , Gn 2 n ; BgloK G113 5 ; 

(others tpEy) Ob 11 , i.e. with 0 shortened in the same way as in the 
imperfect , see § 60. But the analogy of the nouns is followed in such forms as 
D 3 i?p your harvesting, Lv 19 9 , 2 3 22 (with retention of the original it), and 
DIDfcSft (read moos e khem) your despising, Is 30 12 ; cf. Dt 20 2 ; on DDXVD21 Gn 32 20 
(for 'JTD 3 ), see § 74 h .—Very unusual are the infinitive suffixes of the 2nd sing, 
masc. with 3 energicum (on the analogy of suffixes with the imperfect, § 58 i), 
as ’pD' Dt 4 86 , cf. 23 s , Jb 33 s2 , all in principal pause. 

Examples of the infinitive Niph'al with suffixes are, '"pin Ex 14 18 ; C 

Dt 28 20 (in pause , TpEOT verse 24); ittDJSh ff 37 s3 ; DITp Ez 21 29 ; 

Dt 7 W . In the infinitive of Pi'el (as also in the imperfect , see § 60/) the e before 
the suff. becomes S'ghol , e.g. Tp3*n Ex 4’°, and with a sharpening 

to 1 DDfenB* Is 1 16 (see § 60/). In the infinitive Pb'el, DDD^Zl occurs (with a 
for e or i) Am 5 11 , but probably DDDte, with Wellhausen, is the right reading; 
the correction D has crept into the text alongside of the corrigendum 

2. The leading form of the imperative Qal before suffixes (^tpij) * s ./ 
due probably (see § 46 d) to the retention of the original short vowel 
of the first syllable (ground-form qutiil). In the imperative also 6 is 
not followed by Dagel lene, e. g. EiniD Jcbthbhem (not kothbem), &C. 1 
As in the imperfect (§ 60 d ) and infinitive (see above, c), so also in the 
imperative , suffixes are found united to the stem by an a-sound; e. g. 
Hini) IS30 8 ; cf. 2 S 12" 8 .—The forms ^Pi?, which are not 

exhibited in Paradigm C, undergo no change. Instead of '“IJ^Dp, the 
masc. form is used, as in the imperfect 

In verbs which form the imperative with a, like nbfc' (to which class g 
belong especially verbs middle and third guttural , §§ 64 and 65), this 
a retains its place when pronominal suffixes are added, but, since it 
then stands in an open sjllable, is, as a matter of course, lengthened 
to Qames (just as in imperfects Qal in a, § 60 c), e. g. send me, 

Is 6 8 , '?5na f 2 6 \ is 50 15 , 'WW Gn 23 8 . In Am 9 1 , W** (so ed. 
Mant., Baer, Ginsb., instead of the ordinary reading is to be 

explained, with Margolis, AJSL. xix, p. 45 ff., from an original toyxa, 
as Am g 4 from original toninn\. —In the imperative Hipliil, 

the form used in conjunction with suffixes is not the 2nd sing, masc . 

1 ^dm’’rent required by the Masora in ff 16 1 (also iTlpE' ff 86 a , I19 167 ; 

cf. Is 38 14 and TpDy Ob n ), belongs to the disputed cases discussed in § 9 c» 
and § 48 t note. 
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^oipn, but (with t on account of the open syllable, cf. § 60 g), 

e. g. present it, Mai i 8 . 

h 3. Like the infinitives, the participles can also be united with either 
verbal or noun-suffixes ; see § 11 6f. In both cases the vowel of the 
participles is shortened or becomes & e wd before the suffix, as in the 
corresponding noun-forms, e. g. from the form http: 'SH 4 ], ^T]> &c.; 
but before & e wd mobile &c., or with the original i, Ex 2 3 4 , 
&c., 2 K 2 2 20 (coinciding in form with the 1st sing, imperfect Qal, 

i S 15 6 ; cf. § 68 h); with a middle guttural ('bfc$), ; with a third 

guttural, Is 43 1 , but ^jnV^, Jer 28 16 , cf. § 65 d. The form 

btDpD, with suffix 'btppD; before & e wd sometimes like Is 48 17 , 

DDDrop ^i 12 , sometimes like 52 12 . In Is 47 10< ONi is irregular 

for ; instead of the meaningless nba Jer 15 10 read Dnba. 

Also unusual (see above, d) with participles are the suffixes of the 2nd sing, 
masc. with 3 energicum , as Jb 5 1 ; cf. Dt 8 5 , 12 14 * 28 . 


§ 62. Verbs with Gutturals . 

Brockelmann, Grundriss , p. 584 ff. 

Verbs which have a guttural for one of the three radicals differ 
in their inflexion from the ordinary strong verb, according to the 
general rules in § 22. These differences do not affect the consonantal 
part of the stem, and it is, therefore, more correct to regard the 
guttural verbs as a subdivision of the strong verb. At the most, only 
the entire omission of the strengthening in some of the verbs middle 
guttural (as well as in the imperfect Niplial of verbs first guttural) 
can be regarded as a real weakness (§§ 63 h, 64 c). On the other 
hand, some original elements have been preserved in guttural stems, 
which have degenerated in the ordinary strong verb ; e. g. thed of the 
initial syllable in the imperfect Qal, as in ‘lbJV, which elsewhere is 
attenuated to %, btop*.—In guttural verbs N 4 and n are only taken 
into consideration when they are actual consonants, and not vowel- 
letters like the N in some verbs (§ 68), in a few (§ 73 g), 
and in most (§ 74). In all these cases, however, the N was at 
least originally a full consonant, while the n in verbs n"^ was never 
anything but a vowel letter, cf. § 75. The really consonantal n at 
the end of the word is marked by Mappiq. —Verbs containing a “l 
also, according to § 22 q, r, share some of the peculiaiities of the 
guttural verbs. For more convenient treatment, the cases will be 
distinguished, according as the guttural is the first, second, or third 
radical. (Cf. the Paradigms D, E, F, in which only those conjugations 
are omitted which are wholly regular.) 
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§ 63 . Verbs First Guttural, e.g. "iptf to stand. 

In this class the deviations from the ordinary strong verb may be a 
referred to the following cases:— 

1. Instead of a simple & e iv& mobile , the initial guttural takes 
a compound S e icd ( Hateph , § 10/, § 22 /). Thus the infinitives iby f 

to eat , and the perfects , 2 nd plur. masc. from 

to be inclined , correspond to the forms S>bp and EPiPcp- also to 
an ^ £ ° always with initial — before a suffix for an original d, 
according to § 22 0. 

2. When a preformative is placed before an initial guttural, either b 
the two may form a closed syllable, or the vowel of the pre¬ 
formative is repeated as a Hateph under the guttural. If the vowel 
of the preformative was originally a , two methods of formation may 
again be distinguished, according as this a remains or passes into 
S e ghol. 

Examples: (a) of firmly closed syllables after the original vowel 
of the preformative (always with 0 in the second syllable, except ^syril 
Ez 23 s , rnyn &c. from rny to adorn oneself and HDJT ; but cf. e) : 
Itorp, bton:, nt^rP, :|fcTP, DpJT Jei*9 5 (probably to distinguish it from 
the name Spy'., just as in Jer io 19 , &c., the participle fern. Niph'al of 
i“6n is r6ru to distinguish it from nSnp_) j & c ., and so generally in the 
imperfect Qal of stems beginning with n, although sometimes parallel 
forms exist, which repeat the d as a Hateph , e.g. Th e game 

form appears also in the imperfect IlipliU "PprP, & c - Very rarely the 
original d is retained in a closed syllable under the preformative 3 of 
the perfect Niph'al: ANSni G1131 27 ; cf. 1 S 19 s , J0S2 16 ; also the 
infinitive absolute Cflflro Est 8 8 , 1 Ch 5 20 , and the participle fern. 

npn? (see above), plur. rnnnyj Pr 27 s . In these forms the original d is 
commonly kept under the preformative and i3 followed by Hateph - 
Pathah; thus in th e perfect of some verbs T\"b , e.g. nfrgJ, & c.; in the 
infinitive absolute , TSHp. Est 9 1 ; in the participle \f/ 89 s , See. 

(b) Of the corresponding Ilateph after the original vowel: t?brv d 

(but tPjjjnj Jb 5 18 in pause), bNv, ^bjT , DHjV, and so almost always 
with y and often with n in the imperfects of Qal and IlipliU ; in 
Hoph'al, -1D5T ; but cf. also Is 42- $nnn Ez 16 4 . 

The d of the preformative before a guttural almost always (§22 i, C 
cf. §27 p) becomes SPghol (cf., however, q). This Sfghbl again appears 
sometimes 

(c) in a closed syllable, e.g. fc’Snj, *1prp, "lnjp, DutO, always with 
d in the second syllable, corresponding to the imperfects of verbs y"y, 
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with original 2 in the first and d in the second syllable, § 67 n, and 
also to the imperfects of verbs ¥'V, § 72 4; but cf. also ISSN), “'bN > 3 
anil c pinj; in Ajp/t., e. g. T| 3 rU; = 6 m Am 6 6 , &c.; in Iliph. Tpnn, D'^yn 
2 K 4', &c.: sometimes 

(<Z) followed by Hateph-S e glwl , e.g. P1J£, f|DK;;., f|bw , IT#;. in im¬ 
perfect Qal ; Itiptiil] tWJJJ Niph'al. 

f Rem. With regard to the above examples the following points may also 
be noted : (1) The forms with a firmly closed syllable (called the hard com¬ 
bination) frequently occur in the same verb with forms containing a loosely 
closed syllable (the soft combination). (2) In the 1st sing, imperfect Qal the 
preformativc X invariably takes S e ghdl, whether in a firmly or loosely closed 
syllable, e. g. BQnS (with the cohortative n^3HX), “IpnX (in pause), & c. In 
Jb 32 17 niVX must unquestionably be Hiph'il , since elsewhere the pointing 
is always . Cohortatives like DJIHN Gn 27 41 and Jb 16 6 , are 

explained by the next remark. (3) The shifting of the tone towards the end 
frequently causes the Pathah of the preformative to change into S e ghol, and 
vice versa, e.g. nb'jn, but nnbyj 3rd sing, fern, ; but 'DDXn ; TOgn, 

but with wdw consecutive &c. ; so VIDrPl Gn 8 s the plur. of "IDR*), cf. 

Gn 11 8 ; and thus generally a change of the stronger Hateph-S e ghol group 
( ——) into the lighter Hafepk-Patha/i group takes place whenever the tone 
is moved one place toward the end (cf. § 27 v ). 

ff 3 . When in forms like , the vowel of the final syllable 

becomes a vocal £ e wd in consequence of the addition of an afformative 
0, ) or suffix, the compound & e wd of the guttural is changed 

into the corresponding short vowel, e.g. *lbjP, plur . ( ya-a-m e -dhil 

as an equivalent for ya'-m e -dhii); nptyj she is forsaken. But even in 
these forms the hard combination frequently occurs, e. g. ^ 3 !T they 
take as a pledge (cf. in the sing, ^brri, also ^brV); ^pJITJ (also \) 
they are strong. Cf. m and, in general, § 22 m, § 28 c. 

h 4 . In the infinitive , imperative , and imperfect Niplial , where the 
first radical should by rule be strengthened the strengthen¬ 

ing is always omitted, and the vowel of the preformative lengthened 
to Sere; for yi'amed ,* &c. Cf. § 22 c.— For JWn Ex 25 51 

(according to Dillniann, to prevent the pronunciation nbyn ? which 
the LXX and Samaritan follow) read nbyp. 

Remarks. 

I. On Qal. 

I I. In verbs the infinitive construct and imperative take Hateph-S e ghol in 
the first syllable (according to § 22 0), e. g. "liN gird thou , Jb 38 s , 2HN love thou , 

1 rOyN Jb 19 7 (so even the Mantua ed.) is altogether abnormal: read njyX^ 
with Baer, Ginsb. 
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Ho 3VtnK seize thou , Ex 4 4 (on aBX bake ye, Ex 16 23 , see § 76 d); i»b« to eat ; 
infinitive with a prefix thx!? } ? ^ 3 X 3 Is 5 24 ; 2 hx!? Ec 3®. Sometimes, 

however. Hateph-Pathah is found as well, e.g. infinitive ThX 1K6 6 ; CXn bbX 3 
Nu 26 10 (before a suffix ^“lftX f D3"lftX § 61 d) ; ef. Dt 7 20 , 12 23 , 

Ez 25 s , \p 102 5 , Pr 25 7 (^"IDK), Jb 34 18 , always in close connexion with the 
following word. With a firmly closed syllable after b cf. niDnS Is 30 2 ; 

Jos 2 2f - (on Is 2 2 o, ef. § 8 4 6 n) ; Win!? Is 30 14 , Hag 2 16 ; 3 fc>rD Ex 31 4 , &c.; 
ifyb 2 S 1S 3 Q e re, but also l}y 3 1 011*1526. 

'n!nnn Juq 9 - 11 - 13 j s altogether anomalous, and only a few authorities give It 
(Hiph'il), adopted by Moore in Haupfc’s Bible. According to Qimhi, 
Olsliausen, and others, the Masora intended a perfect Hoph'al with syncope of 
the preformative after the D interrogative — VlSnnnri, or (according to 
Olshausen) with the omission of the n interrogative. But since the Hiph'il 
and Hoph'al of inn nowhere occur, it is difficult to believe that such was the 
intention of the Masora. We should expect the perfect Qal , But the 

Qames under the n falling between the tone and counter-tone, was naturally 
less emphasized than in without the H interrogative. Consequently 

it was weakened, not to simple S e wa, but to _ in order to represent the 

sound of the Qames (likewise pronounced as a) at least in a shortened form. 
The S e ghol of the n interrogative is explained, in any case, from § ioo n (cf. 
the similar pointing of the article, e. g. in § 35 k). For the accusa¬ 

tive after bin , instead of the usual [ft, Jb 3 17 affords sufficient evidence. 

Also in the other forms of the imperative the guttural not infrequently / 
influences the vowel, causing a change of i (on this i cf. § 48 i ) into S e ghol , e. g. 
n 0 CX gather thou, Nu 11 16 ; n^ny set in order, Jb 33 s ; '•Etyn strip off, Is 472 (on 
this irregular Dages cf. § 46 d ), especially when the second radical is also a 
guttural, e.g. a 3 HX Am 5 15 , ip 3i 24 ; cf. Zc 8 19 ; Ct 2 15 ; cf. also in verbs 
n n b, sing ye, Nu 21 17 , \p 147 7 (compared with fty answer ye, 1 S 12 3 ) and 
'!)X Jo i 8 .— Patha/i occurs in Vl^ihn hold him in pledge, Pr 20 16 , and probably 
also in ip 9 14 (ftaan).—As a pausal form for (cf. thepho*. Jer 2 12 ) we find 
in Is 44 27 ftnn (cf. the imperf. iniT 1 ) with the 6 repeated in the form of a 
fJateph-Qames . For other examples of this kind, see § 10 h and § 46 e. 

2. The pronunciation (mentioned above, No. 2) of the imperfects in d with HI 
tfghol under the preformative in a firmly closed syllable (e.g. inn* 1 D3n?) 
regularly gives way to the soft combination in verbs which are at the same 
time 7 \"b, e.g. njrr 4 narim&c. (butef. nan? &c., nrin? Pr 6 27 , nbyx ed. Mant., 


Ex 3 20 ). Even in the strong verb p]HM is found along with pin?. Cf. also 
22 yni Ez 23 5 ; '? 3 py?l Gn 27 s6 (so Ben-Asher; but Ben-Naphtali 'py^); 
DpSnrn_ Nell 9 22 , and so always in the imperfect Qal of my with suffixes, Gn 
4</ 5 , &c.—Pr l 22 is to be explained from the endeavour to avoid too 
great an accumulation of short sounds by the insertion of a long vowel, but 
it is a question whether we should not simply read toHKfi with llaupt in 
his Bible, Proverbs, p. 34, 1 . 44 ff. j cf. the analogous instances under p, and 
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such nouns as " 1 X 3 , 3X1, § 93 L —On ?p 31 T \f 94 20 for ^]") 3 fV (according to 
Qimhi, and others, rather Pu'al ) cf. § 60 b. 

71 DCX 2 p 5S 5 and D 3 JT to deal subtilly , 1 S 23 s2 , Pr 15 5 , I9 2B , may be explained 
with Barth (ZDMG. 1889, p. 179) as i-imperfocts (see above, § 47 i), —the latter 
for the purpose of distinction from the causative D’HJT p S3 4 .—Instead of the 
unintelligible form (so ed. Mant.; Baer and Ginsb. as in 24 s ) i Ch 23* 

and 'nn 24 s (partly analogous to D 33 yfl § 606) the Qal DjpSn^l is to be read. 
The form FplT \p 7 6 which is, according to Qimhi (in Mikhlol ; but in his 
Lexicon he explains it as Hithpa'el ), a composite form of Qal (Fj’TV) and Pi’el 
can on ^ be understood as a development of P)’Tf (cf. § 64 h on pnV* 1 } 
and § 69 x on 7 |Snfi Ex 9 23 , p 73 s ;. Pathah has taken the place of Hateph - 
Pathah, but as a mere lielping-vovvel (as in T\yOW § 28 e , note 2) and without 
preventing the closing of the syllable. It is much simpler, however, to take 
it as a forma mixta , oombining the readings (impf. Qal) and SpT* (impf. 

Pi'el). 

II. On Hiph'il and Hoph'al. 

0 3- The above-mentioned (/, 3) change of to occurs in the 

perfect Hiph'il , especially when mivo consecutive precedes, and the tone is in 
consequence thrown forward upon the afformative, e. g. rntpyn but Fntpjh”} 
Nu 3 6 , $ 13 , 27 19 ; 'rn 3 Jin, but Jer 15 14 , Ez 2c 37 ; even in the 3rd sing. 

HKP .1 77 2 .—On the contrary _ occurs instead of _in the imperative 

Hiph'il , Jer 49 s - 30 ; and in the infinitive Jer 31 32 . The preformative of Tiy in 
Hiph'il always takes a in a closed syllable : Ex S 4 VTJjlJln ; verse 5 *VnyX ; also 
verse 25 and Jb 2 2 27 . 

p 4. In the perfect Hiph'il _is sometimes changed into __ _ f and in 

Hoph'al _____ into • (cf. § 23 h ); rrpjn Jos 7 7 , nbgH Hb 1 15 , Ju 

6 28 , 2 Ch 2c 34 , Na 2 8 , always before y, and hence evidently with the intention 
of strengthening the countertone-syllable (H or H) before the guttural. On 
a further case of this kind (HDyf) see § 64 c. Something similar occurs in the 
formation of segholate nouns of the form qbtl ; cf. § 93 q , and (on pEX &c. for 
pDX) § 84* q .—In the imperfect consecutive *13 pjn s l_ the tone is thrown 
back on to the first syllable. On the Hoph'al D 33 yn Ex 20 6 , &c., see § 60 b. 


in. rvn and rrn 

T T T T * 

q 5. In the verbs ITH to be , and iTn to live , the guttural hardly ever affects 
the addition of preformatives ; thus imperfect Qal rprP and ITIT Kiph'al n s nj • 

v : i* v : 1 5 t : 1- ’ 

but in the perfect Hiph'il iVnn (2nd plur. DJTVfini Jos 2 13 , and even without 
tcdw consecutive, Ju S 19 ). Initial H always has f/afeph-S'ghol instead of vocal 
fried] rrn, nVn, Dnvn i S 25 7 , Dn^n (except 'VI be thou! fem. Gn 24 60 ). 
The 2nd sing. fcm. imperative of JTn is 'VI live thou, Ez 16 6 ; the infinitive, 
with suffix, DHVn Jos 5 s . After the prefixes 3 , 3 , b, D ( = botb n 
and n retain the simple S°wa (§ 28 b) and the prefix takes i, as elsewhere 
before strong consonants with S e wd ; hence in the perfect Qal trPVTI, imperative 
Vm, infinitive nvr6 ? nVH 3 &c. (cf. § 16/, c). The only exception is the and 
sing. masc. of the imperative after wdiv ; flVn Gn !2-,&c., nVH Gn 20 7 . 
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§ 64 . Verbs Middle Guttural, e.g. unw f 0 slaughter. 

The slight deviations from the ordinary inflexion are confined a 
chiefly to the following 1 :— 

1. "When the guttural would stand at the beginning of a syllable 

with simple S e wd , it necessarily takes a Hatepli , and almost always 
JIateph-Pathah , e.g. perfect imperfect imperative Niplial 

TOrjtfn. In the imperative Qal , before the afformatives i and ii, the 
original Pathah is retained in the first syllable, and is followed by 
JIateph-Pathah , thus, "pVt, Wf, &c.; in the preference of the X 
for S e yhul (but cf. also Jer 13 21 ) has caused the change from 

d to e\ in Vint? Jb 6 22 , even i remains before a hard guttural. 

So in the infinitive Qal fem e.g. rQHX to lore , rDX 3 to pine; and in the 
infinitive with a suffix rliyp!? Is 9®; the doubtful form iltpn&y IIo 5*, is better 
explained as infinitive Pi'el ( = firing). 

2. Since the preference of the gutturals for the a-sound has less b 
influence on the following than on the preceding vowel, not only is 
Holem retained after the middle guttural in the infinitive Qal 
(with the fem. ending and retraction and shortening of the 0 HSIT} and 

cf. § 45 b ), but generally also the Sere in the imperfect Hi]dial 
and Pi el, e.g. Dn^ he fights , he comforts , and even the more 
feeble S e ghbl after 1caw consecutive in such forms as 
Gn 4 i 8 (cf., however, pyjjl 1 K 12®, Ac.). But in the imperative and 
imperfect Qal , the final syllable, through the influence of the guttural, 
mostly takes Pathah , even in transitive verbs, e.g. ; 

PP1, PVp ; "iniP • with suffixes (according to § 60 c), imperative 

imperfect 

With 0 in the imperative Qal , the only instances are 2 S 13 17 ; c 
tnx Ex 4 4 , 2 S 2 21 , fem. 'THX Ru 3 15 (with the unusual repetition of the 
lost 0 as IJateph-Qames ; 2nd plur. masc. in pause Neb 7 s ; without 
the pause «n« Ct 2 15 ); “iyD J u 19 8 . 2 * * Finally nojjf for TOM, Nu 2 3 7 , 
is an example of the same kind, see § 63 p. Just as rare are the im¬ 
perfects in o of verbs middle guttural , as D'nr, thX' o Lv 5 15 , Nu 5 s7 
(but bym 2 Ch 26“); cf. '-ineto Ez i 6 33 ; Jb 35 s . Also in the 

perfect Picl , Pathah occurs somewhat more frequently than in the 
strong verb, e.g. 0^3 to comfort (cf., however, |H 3 , “in3 5 rin$); 

1 Hopftal , which is not exhibited in the paradigm, follows the analogy of 
Qal; Ilipltil is regular. 

2 Also Ju 19 5 (where Qimhi would read s e 'dd ), read s e 'orl, and on the use 

of the conjunctive accent (here Darga ) as a substitute for Motlieg, cf. § 9 u (c) 

and §16 b. 
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but S and y always have e in 3rd sing .—On the infinitive with suffixes, 

cf. § 61 b. 

(I 3. In Pi el, Pual, and Ilithpa'cl , the Dages forte being inadmissible 
in the middle radical, the preceding vowel, especially before D, n, and 
y, nevertheless, generally remains short, and the guttural is conse¬ 
quently to be regarded as, at least, virtually stiengthened, cf. § 22 c; 
e. g. Pi el pnb, *6rn Jos 14 1 , 'nyp 1 K 14 10 , Ex io 13 (cf., however, 
Gn 34 19 ; Ex 15 13 , but in the imperfect and participle 

&c.; in verbs n"b, e.g. nyi), infinitive pnt?, Pual (but cf. ^n’l 
\f > 36 13 from nni f also the unusual position of the tone in |nb 1 Ez 2i 18 , 
and in the perfect Hithpa'el 'ntflTjnn Jb 9 30 ) ; Ilithpa'el perfect and 
imperative VVtttn, &c.; in pause (see §§ 22 c, 27 q , 29 v, 54 fc) 

Nu 8 7 ,2 Ch 3 o 18 ; Brian? Nu 23 19 , &c. 
e The complete omission of the strengthening, and a consequent 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, occurs invariably only with 
1 (rra Ez 16 4 is an exception; nrnb also occurs, Ju 6 28 ), e.g. (in 
pause SpJ), imperfect sp.}?, Pual TJ12. Before S it occurs regularly 
in the stems " 1 S 3 , bfcjjj, and in the Hithpa'el of HS"!, 

and ns^; on the other hand, K is virtually strengthened in the 
perfects , *]$? (once in the imperfect, Jer 29 s3 ) to commit adultery , }*N 3 
to despise (in the participle , Nu 14 23 , Is 6o 14 , Jer 23 1 '; according to 
Baer, but not ed. Mant^or Ginsb., even in the imperfect 74 10 ), 

"W 3 to abhor La 2 7 (also nrnsj f 89 40 ) and -J, 109 10 ; moreover, in 
the infinitive Ec 2 20 , according to the best reading. On the 
Mappiq in the Pual 350 Jb 33 21 , cf. § 14 d. 

f Rem. 1. In the verb to ask , to beg , some forms of the perfect Qal appear 
to be based upon a secondary form middle e, which is Sere when the vowel of 
the X stands in an open syllable, cf. Gn 32 18 , Ju 4 20 ; \ 

but in a closed syllable, even without a suffix, DPlbtfp' 1 S 12 13 , 25 s , Jb 2 i 29 ; 

Ju 13 6 , 1 S 1 20 . Cf., however, similar cases of attenuation of an 
original a, § 69 s, and especially § 44 d. In the first three examples, if 
explained on that analogy, the i attenuated from d would have been lengthened 
to e (before the tone); in the next three i would have been modified to l. 
Also in the Hiph’il- form ^iTnijNB'n 1 S I 28 the K is merely attenuated from N. 

rr 2. In Pi’tl and Hithpa’el the lengthening of the vowel before the guttural 
^ causes the tone to be thrown back upon the penultima, and consequently the 
Sere of the ultima to be shortened to S e ghol. Thus (a) before monosyllables, 
according to § 29 e y e.g. to mmister there , Dt 17 12 , even in the case of 

a guttural which is virtually strengthened, Gn 39 14 , JbS 18 (see § 29 g). fb) after 
vdw consecutive , e.g. 7 |'Q V I and he blessed , Gn 1 22 and frequently, und he 

drove out , Ex 10 11 , D^EFlFd Dn 2 1 . 

1 fHb is explained by Abulwalid as the 3rd pers. perfect Pu’al , but by Qimhi 


as a noun. 
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.5. The following are a few rarer anomalies ; in the imperfect Qal pHV' Gn 21 6 h 
^elsewhere plWl, &c., inpawse pn^, cf. § 10 g (c) and § 63 n) ; inSJ Gn 32 s 
(for “TIXX}); in the perfect Pi’ll nnX Ju 5 38 (perhaps primarily for nqx ; 
according to Gn 34 19 nnX would be expected), and similarly OHDIV 51 7 for 
; in the imperative Pi'el Ez 37 ,? (cf. above, § 52 n) ; filially, in the 
imperative Hiph'il pnnn Jb 13 21 and EH \p 69 s4 , in both cases probably 
influenced by the closing conso ant, and by the preference for Pathah in 
pause (according to § 29 q) ; without the pause pnin Pr 4 24 , &c„ ; but also 

nmn j 0 4 11 . 

4. As infinitive Hithpa'el with a suffix we find EfrtVnn Ezr S 1 , &e., with / 

a firmly closed syllable, also the participle D'b'rvnp Neli 7 C4 ; Baer, however, 
reads in all these cases, on good authority, D^jTnn &c.—The quite meaningless 
K e thibh IX^X^ Ez 9 s (for which the Qfre requires the equally unintelligible 
“)XS^ 31 ) evidently combines two different readings, viz. “IXfclO'l ( [pari. Niph.) 
and "IX^X! {imperf consec.)\ cf. Konig, Lehrgebiiude, i. p. 266 f.—111 Is 44 13 

(also in the same verse) an imperfect Po'el appears to be intended by 

the Masora with an irregular shortening of the 6 for 'ixh^; cf. § 55 b 

\p 101 5 Q e re ; on the other hand Qimhi, with whcm Delitzsch agrees, explains 
the form as Pi'elj with an irregular __ for as in the reading HD^X 
B11 2 2 - 7 ; cf. § 10 h. 

5. A few examples in which X, as middle radical, entirely loses its 
consonantal value and quiesces in a vowel, will be found in § 73 g. 

§ 65. Verbs Third Guttural , e.g. to send } 

1 . According to § 22 d, when the last syllable has a vowel incom- Cl 
patible with the guttural (i.e. not an a-sound), two possibilities present 
themselves, viz. either the regular vowel remains , and the guttural 
then takes furtive Pathah , or Pathah (in pause Qames) takes its place. 
More particularly it is to be remarked that — 

(а) The unchangeable vowels 25 6) are always retained, 

even under such circumstances; hence inf. abs. Qal ni^, 'part . pass . 
iyby, Hiph. n^pn, imperf. part. rP^D. So also the less firm 

0 in the inf. constr. is almost always retained : cf., however, 

in close connexion with a substantive, Is 58 s , and V )3 ]N T u 20 3 . Examples 
of the infinitive with suffixes are Gn 35 1 ; Nu 35 19 ; 

Lv 18 23 , &c. 

(б) The imperfect and imperative Qal almost always have a in the b 

second syllable, sometimes, no doubt, due simply to the influence of 
the guttural (for a tone-long 6 , originally ii), but sometimes as being 
the original vowel, thus nSfcq, &c.; with suffixes ' 3 r 6 ^, 

see § 60 c. 

1 Verbs r\"b in which the H is consonantal obviously belong also to this class, 
e.g. F 122 to be high , PlpH to be a$tonished } HHD (only in Hilhpalpel ) to delay. 
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Exceptions, in the impehrfect Jer 5 7 , Kfth. (n^DNl (fire) ; in the 

imperative rntO Gn 43 16 . On such cases as nyb’EjX Is 27**, cf. § 10 h. 

C (c) Where Sere would be the regular vowel of the filial syllable, 
both forms (with and a ) are sometimes in use ; the choice of one or 
the other is decided by the special circumstances of the tone, i. e.:— 
d Rem. 1. In the absolute state of the participle Qal, Pi'el and Hithpa'el , the forms 
nbw (with suff. 'nbw, but sjnby), nWp(withsuff.^n^p), and are 

used exclusively ; except in verbs where we find, in close connexion, 
also ypb if, 94°, y:n Is 51 15 , Jer 31 35 , V\P I* 42 s , 4 4 24 , if, 136 8 , ycfc? Lv II 7 , 

all with the tone on the last syllable.—The part. Pu'al is yinp ^ z 45 2 accord¬ 
ing to the best authorities (Kittel yinp). 

€ 2. Similarly, in the imperf. and inf. Niph'al , and in the perf. inf. and imperf. 

Pi'el the (probably more original) form with a commonly occurs in the body 
of the sentence, and the fuller form with e a in pause (and even with the lesser 
distinctives, e.g. with If hi if, 86 4 in the imperative Pi'el ; with Tiphha i K 12 32 
in the infinitive Pi'el; Jer 4 s 1 imperfect Hithpa'el ; Jer 16 6 imperfect Niph'al ), cf. e.g. 
jna^ Nu 27 4 , with vy] 36 s ; Dt 1 34 , even with retraction of the tone in 

the inf. abs. Niph'al JDtbn Nu 30 3 (elsewhere y 2 $n J er 7 9 > I2 ' 6 t w i ce > i n ea( d‘ 
case without the pause); -y^DFl Hb 3 9 , with yf-Qp Ez 13 11 ; y^Il to devour 
Hb i 13 , Nu 4 20 with y^Zl La 2 8 ; for infinitive Hithpa'el , cf. Is 2S 20 . The infinitive 
absolute Pi'el has the form nW Dt 22 7 , 1 K n 22 ; the infinitive construct , on the 
other hand, when without the pause is always as nW except Ex io 4 .— 

rDP Hb i 16 has e, though not in pause, and even rQH 2 K 16 4 , 2 Ch 2S 4 ; but 
a in pause in the imperative Niph'al PCNH Ez 21 11 ; jussive Pi'el 40 1 ®; 

A' T !•• ” ; 

cf. § 52 n. An example of d in the imperative Pi'el under the influence of 
a final *") is “""ITG Jb 36 2 , in the imperfect Niph'al “ISTypi Nu 1 7 13 ? & c -—I 11 PP?- 
Jb 14 9 (cf. if, 92 14 , Pr 14 11 ), Barth (see above, § 63 n) finds an i-imperfect of Qal 
since the intransitive meaning is only found in Qal 
f* 3. In the 2nd sing.masc. of the imperative, and in the forms of the jussive and 
imperfect consecutive of Hiph'il which end in gutturals, a alone occurs, e.g. 
prosper thou, nDIT let him make to trust , Hpipl and he made to grow (so in Hithpalpel 
&c., Hb 2 3 ); even in pause 1 Ch 29 s3 , and, with the best 

authorities, rDP) 1 Ch 12 17 ; (Dy^l Is 35“* is perhaps to be emended into 'Vy?') 
( = 'y^TT).—In the infinitive absolute Sere remains, e.g. to vnake high ; as 

infinitive construct rGhl also occurs in close connexion (Jb 6 26 ) ; on yETH 
as infinitive construct (1 S 25 26 33 ), cf. § 53 k. 

g 2. When the guttural with quiescent S e wd stands at the end of 
a syllable, the ordinary strong form remains when not connected 
with suffixes, e. g. ppS?V> 'PP!?^. But in the 2nd sing. fern, perfect 
a helping-Pathah takes the place of the & e wd, pp?^ Jer 13* 6 (§ 28 e); 
also in 1 K 14 s , pP£J is to be read, not PPi^b 

fl Rem. The soft combination with compound S e ivd occurs only in the 1st plur. 
perfect with suffixes, since in these forms the tone is thrown one place farther 
forward, e.g. we know thee , Ho 8 2 (cf. Gn 26 s9 , if, 44'®, 132 0 ). Before the 

suffixes ^ and DD, the guttural must have e.g. I will send thee , 

1 S 16 1 ; Gn 31 27 ; Jer 1S 2 . 

On the weak verbs see especially § 74. 
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II. The Weak Verb . 1 

§ 80. Verbs Primae Radicalis Ndn (i"s>), e.g. BPJ to approach 

Brockelmann, Semit. S})rachwiss., p. 138 ff.; Grundriss , p. 595 ff. 

The weakness of initial } consists chiefly in its suffering aphaeresis Cl 
in the infinitive construct and imperative in some of these verbs (cf. 

§ 19 h). On the other hand, the assimilation of the D (see below) 
cannot properly be regarded as weakness, since the triliteral character 
of the stem is still preserved by the strengthening of the second 
consonant. The special points to be noticed are— 

1. The aphaeresis of the Nun (a) in the infinitive construct. This b 
occurs only (though not necessarily) in those verbs which have a in 
the second syllable of the imperfect. Thus from the stem 
imperfect infinitive properly but always lengthened by the 
feminine termination n to the segholate form ri^3 2 ; with suffix 1W3 
Gn 33 3 ; with the concurrence of a guttural VI 3 to touch, imperfect VI], 
infinitive ny2 (also IP}, see below); VB3 to plant, infinitive ny6 (also 
Vty, see below); on the verb |p3 to give, see especially h and i. On 
the other hand, aphaeresis does not take place in verbs which have 0 
in the imperfect , e. g. ^D3 to fall, imperfect infinitive b*E3, with 
suffix ^53, also ; "tob Nu 6 2 , &c.; cf., moreover, ?33b Gn 20 6 , &c., 
V'm Ex 19 12 (even yi3}b Jb 6 7 ; cf. Jer i 10 ); with suffix tojll Lv 15 23 . 
Also ¥b?b Is 51 16 (but riyob Ec 3 2 ); fc&O Is i 14 , 18 3 ; with suffix 
\f/ 28 2 (elsewhere cf. § 74 i and § 7 6 b), "pfc’sb 2 S 20 9 . 

(b) In the imperative . Here the Nil a is always dropped in verbs C 
with a in the imperfect , e. g. 5303, imperative CO (more frequently with 
paragogic a , HCO; before Maqqeph also "CO Gn 19 9 ), plur. ^CO, &c. 
Parallel with these there are the curious forms with 0, 'CO llu 2 14 
(with retarding Metheg in the second syllable, and also nasog ’ ahor , 
accoiding to § 296, before Eibn) and 3BO Jos3 P (before H3n), 1 S 14 33 
(before Efbn) and 2CI129 31 ; in all these cases without the pause. 
With Ndn retained, as if in a strong verb, 3H3 drive, 2 K 4 s4 (imperfect 
3H3^ without assimilation ofthe Nun), 3SHp33 2 K 19 29 , Is 3 7 30 , Jer 29 s - 28 ; 
cf. also the verbs n*b, which are at the same time HH3 Ez 32 18 , nn3 
Ex 32 s4 , Ex 8 l , &c.; the verb N"b, NCO 'I' x ° 12 (usually NC>); c ^ 
§7 6 b. But, as in the infinitive, the aphaeresis never takes place in 
verbs which have 0 in the imperfect , e.g. "to, }TI3, &c. 


J 1 Cf. the summary, § 41. 

2 The law allowing the addition of tho feminine termination to the un¬ 
lengthened form, instead of a lengthening of tho vowel, is suitably called by 
Barth ‘the law of compensation' ( Nominalbildung, p. xiii). 
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(l 2. When, through the addition of a preformative, Nun stands at 

the end of a syllable, it is readily assimilated to the second radical 
(§ 19c); thus in the imperfect Qal , 1 e. g. ^ for yinpol, he will fall ; 

for yingas ; }£P for yinten, he will give (on this single example 
of an imperfect with original i in the second syllable, cf. h ) 2 ; also in 
the perfect Niph'al ^23 for ningas; throughout HipKU , &c.) and 
HopKal (which in these verbs always has Qibbus, in a sharpened 
syllable, cf. § 9 n) tWH. 

The other forms are all quite regular, e. g. the perfect , infinitive 
absolute and 'participle Qal, all Pi el, Pu'al , &e. 

In Paradigm H, only those conjugations are given which differ 
from the regular form. 


/ 


The characteristic of these verbs in all forms with a preformative i3 Dages 
following it in the second radical. Such forms, however, are also found in 

certain verbs '"D (§ 71), and even in verbs (§ 67). The infinitive ng *3 and 
the imperative $ 3 , also "^3 (Gn 19 9 ) and JH, resemble the corresponding forms 
of verbs V'D (§ 69).—On Hp), Pip, and nnj 5 , from PI to take , see y.—-In D*lp) 
{imperfect Niph'al of D 3 p), and in similar forms of verbs Y'V (§ 72), the full 
writing of the 6 indicates, as a rule, that they are not to be regarded as 
imperfects Qal of Dp 3 , &c.—Also pDX {ip 139 8 ) is not to be derived from pD 3 , 
but stands for p^DN (with a sharpening of the^O as compensation for the loss 
of the ^ 5 ), from p^D to ascend , see § 19/, and Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl.-Aram ., 
§ 44. Similarly the Hiph'il- forms 3 p'&n Ez 39 s , p'£T I s 44 15 > and the Niph'al 
\p 78 21 are most probably from a stem p^fcf, not pb>3. 

Kern. 1. The instances are comparatively few in which the forms retain 
their Nun before a firm consonant, e.g. * 103 , imperfect “)b 3 ^ Jer 3 5 (elsewhere 

*lb>); also from T?3 the pausal form is always ^n&P (without the pause 
Pr 20 28 ); similarly in Is 29 1 , 58 s , ip 61 8 , 68 s (where, however, is intended), 
140 3 ' 5 , Pr 2 11 , Jb 40 21 , the retention of the Nun is always connected with the 
pause. In Niph'al this never occurs (except in the irregular inf. Ppl3rD \p 68 3 , 
cf. § 51 7 c), in Hiph'il and Hoph'al very seldom; e.g. *]W 3 r 6 Ez 22 20 , 3 pP 13 n 
Ju 20 31 ; for ^ 33 ^ Nu 5 23 read ^ 33 ^ 5 , according to § 53 q. On the other hand, 
the Nun is regularly retained in all verbs, of which the second radical is 
a guttural, e.g. i?n 3 ) he will possess, although there are rare cases like firP (also 
DPT) he will descend , Jer 21 13 (even Jinn Pr 17 10 ; without apparent reason 
accented as MU' el), plur. WIT Jb 2i ls (cf. § 20 i ; the Masora, however, probably 

regards HPP and WPP as imperfect Niph'al from nriH) ; Niph'al DPI 3 for Dri 33 
he has grieved . 

2. The ^ of r\\>b to take is treated like the Nun of verbs |"D (§ 19 d). Hence 
imperfect Qal Pip), cohortative (§ 20 m) nnpS, imperative Pip, in pause and 


1 Cf. Mayer Lambert, 1 Le futur qal des verbes V'D 1 "D in the REJ. 

xxvii. 136 tf. 

2 An imperfect in a (t 3 > 3 )) is given in the Paradigm, simply because it is 

the actual form in use in this verb. 
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before suffixes n£ (on NJ"Dnp Gn 4s 9 , see § 61 <7), paragogic form nnp; 'np, 
&c. (but cf. also npf) Ex 29 1 , Ez 37 16 , Pr 20 16 , 'lipS 1 K 17 11 , perhaps a 
mistake for Vlp nb> cf. LXX and Lucian); infinitive construct nnp (once nnp 
2 K 12 9 , cf. § 93 h ) ; with S) f T.HpP ; with suffix 'Finp ; Hoph'al (cf., however, 

§ 53 u ) imperfect np 1 * • Niph’al , however, is always ni^O.—The meaningless 
form np Ez 17 5 is a mistake ; for the equally meaningless Dn^ Ho 11 3 read 
Dn| 5 X 1 T . T 

3. The verb [fO to give, mentioned above in cl, is the only example of a // 
verb |"D with imperfect in e (jn' for yinten ; “jPIJ 1 only in Ju i6 5 , elsewhere 
before Mctqqeph “[FP, &c.), and a corresponding imperative [Jn or (very 
frequently') i“l 3 Fl (but in xp S 2 the very strange reading H^FI is no doubt 
simply meant by the Masora to suggest njflD) ; before Maqqeph "jPI ,fem. 

&c. Moreover, this very common verb has the peculiarity that its final Nun, 

< < 

as a weak nasal, is also assimilated ; s rinJ for ndthdnti, Finj or, very 
frequently, nnnj, with a kind of orthographic compensation for the assimi¬ 
lated Nun (cf. § 44 g) ; NipKal perfect DEE 3 Lv 26 s5 , Ezr cf 1 . 

In the infinitive construct Qal the ground-form tint is not lengthened to tineth i 
(as from but contracted to titt, which is then correctly length¬ 

ened to nn, with the omission of Dage 1 forte in the final consonant, see § 20I ; 
but with suffixes ? inFl, &c. ; before JUaqqcph with the prefix b=*nnb, 
e. g. Ex 5 21 , and even when closely connected by other means, e. g. Gn 15 7 . 
However, the strong formation of the infinitive construct also occurs in Jj "0 Xu 
20 21 and "|ri3 Gn 38 s ; cf. §69 m, note 2. On the other hand, for jrUlb 1 K6 19 
read either innb or simply nr6, just as the Q e re, 1 K 17 14 , requires nn 
for jnn. 

In other stems, the J is retained as the third radical, e. g. s rOpT, cf. / t ' 

§ 19 c and § 440. On the entirely anomalous aphaeresis of the Nun with a 
strong vowel in nPlft (for PIPID) 2 S 22 41 , cf. § 19 i. —On the passive imperfect 
|JV, cf. § 53 «. 

§ 67. Verbs V"y, e. g. 3np to surround. 

Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 155 If.; Grunclriss , p. 632 ff. 

1. A large number of Semitic stems have verbal forms with only a 
two radicals, as well as forms in which the stem has been made 
triliteral by a repetition of the second radical , hence called verbs 
Forms with two radicals were formerly explained as being due to 
contraction from original forms with three radicals. It is more correct 


1 P. Haupt on Ju 16 5 in his Bible, compares the form of the Assyrian 
imperfect iddan or ittan (besides inddin, indmdin ) from naddnu = jnj. But 
could this one passage be the only trace left in Hebrew of nn imporf. in a 
from ? 
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to regard them as representing the original stem (with two radicals), 
and the forms with the second radical repeated as subsequently 
developed from the monosyllabic stem. 1 The appearance of a general 
contraction of triliteral stems is due to the fact that in biliteral forms 
the second radical regularly receives Dages forte before afformatives, 
except in the cases noted in § 22 b and q. This points, however, not 
to an actual doubling, but merely to a strengthening of the consonant, 
giving more body to the monosyllabic stem, and making it approximate 
more to the character of triliteral forms. 

The development of biliteral to triliteral stems (y"y) generally takes 
place in the 3rd sing . masc. and fem. and 3rd plur . ‘perfect Qal of 
transitive verbs, or at any rate of verbs expressing an activity, e.g. 
2?!?, niQD t 1330 : fjn Gn 33 s (but with suffix ver. 11); sometimes 
with an evident distinction between transitive and intransitive forms, 
as "Qtf to make strait , “Of to be in a strait ; see further details, including 
the exceptions, in aa. The development of the stem takes place (a) 
necessarily whenever the strengthening of the 2nd radical is required 
by the character of the form (e. g. and (b) as a rule, when¬ 

ever the 2nd radical is followed or preceded by an essentially long 
vowel, as, in Qal, Di3D, 313D, in Po'el and Poal, nniD, 33iD. 

b 2. The biliteral stem always (except in Hipliil and the imperfect 
NipJCal , see below) takes the vowel which would have been required 
between the second and third radical of the Ordinary strong form, or 
which stood in the ground-form, since that vowel is characteristic of 
the form (§ 43 b), e.g. DID answering to DEFi to the ground-form 
qatdldty to the ground-form qdtdlA; infinitive, to 

C 3. The insertion of Dages forte (mentioned under a), for the purpose 
of strengthening the second radical, never takes place (see § 20 l) 
in the final consonant of the word, e.g. DID, DO, not DID, ^b; hut 
it appears again on the addition of afformatives or suffixes, e.g. , 
ttD, Vflip, & c . 

d 4. When the afformative begins with a consonant (j, n), and hence 
the strongly pronounced second radical would properly come at the 
end of a closed syllable, a separating vowel is inserted between the 
stem-syllable and the afformative. In the perfect this vowel is 
in the imperative and imperfect e.g. Dibp, ^i3p, imperfect HJ'apri 
(for sabb-td, sabb-nd , tasobb-nd). The artificial opening of the syllable 

1 So (partly following Ewald and BOttcher) A. Muller, ZDMG. xxxiii. 
p. 698 ff. ; Stade, Lehrbuch , § 385 b , c ; NOldeke, and more recently Wellhausen, 

‘ Ueber einige Arten schwacher Verba im Hebr.’ (Skizzcn v. Vorcirb. vi. 250 ff.). 
Against BOttcher see M. Lambert, KEJ. xxxv. 330 ff., and Brockelnlann, as 
above. 
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by this means is merely intended to make the strengthening of the 
second radical audible . 1 

The perfect (for Nu 1 7 28 , \p 64’ (Jer 44 18 i^DFI with Silluq ), owing C 

to omission of the separating vowel, approximates, if the text is right, to the 
form of verbs V'JJ (cf. faOg from D^p). 

5. Since the preformatives of the imperfect Qal, of the perfect f 
Niptial, and of Hiplill and Hoplial throughout, before a monosyllabic 
stem form an open syllable, they take a long vowel before the tone 
(according to § 27 e), e.g. imperfect Hiplill 3 DJ for yd-seb , imperative 
3pn for kd-seb , &c. Where the preformatives in the strong verb have 
i, either the original a (from which the i was attenuated) is retained 
and lengthened, e.g. 3D) i n imperfect Qal for yd-sob, or the i itself is 
lengthened to e> e.g. 3 DH perfeet HipKU for lii-seb (see further under h). 
The vowel thus lengthened can be maintained, however, only before 
the tone (except the d of the Hoplial , for hu-sdb ); when the 

tone is thrown forward it becomes & e ivd, according to § 27 ic (under c< 
and n compound £ e ivd), e.g. 3DPI, but nj'2pn- imperfect Hiplill 
but wapn; perfect VlSpn, &c. 

Besides the ordinary form of tho imperfects, there is another (common in g 
Aramaic ), in which the imperfect Qal is pronounced 23) or 2 D\ the first 
radical, not the second, being strengthened by Dages forte , cf. 1 K 9®, 

Gn 24 26 ; with a in the second syllable, Lv u 7 , !?T Is 17 4 , ntTl 
Is 2 9 , &c., DT Am 5 13 and frequently, HbS) Dt9 21 , &c., 23) ( turn intrans.) 

1 S 5 8 , &c., Ev 24 11 , DJT Ez 47 12 , &c., DT (with Dages forte impUcitum ) 

1 K 1 1 ; in the plural, V 3 JT Nu 14 35 , &c. (in pause ^DJT 102 28 ); perhaps 
also T]? 2>7 (unless these forms are rather to be referred to Niph'al, like 
IDT 1 S 2 9 ; ^D) Jb 24W) ; with suffix * 12)2 pH occurs (cf. § 10 h) in Nu 23 s5 ; 
Imperfect Hiph’il DIT, Hoph'al nT, &c. The vowel of the preformative (which 

before Dages is, of course, short) follows the analogy of the ordinary strong 
form (cf. also u and y ). The same method is then extended to forms with 
afformatives or suffixes, so that even before these additions the second 
radical is not strengthened, e. g. Gn 43 s8 , &c., for Tip 8 ! and they bowed the 

head ; *in 3 ^_ and they beat down , Dt i 44 (from JUG) ; 1 D 1 T 1 Dt 32 s ; !)DT Ex 15 10 , 

Jb 29 21 (cf., however, Ju 1S 23 , 1 S 5 s , Jer 46 s , Jb 4 20 ). To the 

same class of apparently strong formations belongs (without the 

separating vowel, for fl 3 ^ 2 ?n, cf. 1 S 3 11 and below, p) they shall tingle , 

2 K 21 12 , Jer 19 s .—On the various forms of the Niph’al, see under t. 


1 Of all the explanations of these separating vowels the most satisfactory 
is that of Rbdiger, who, both for the perfect and imperfect (Ewald and Stade, 
for the imperfect at least), points to the analogy of verbs We must, 

however, regard Jli 2 D as formed on the analogy not of but (with 

P. Haupt) of a form rvi^3 (= gdlautd , cf. Arab, gazauta), while i“T2Dfi follows 
the analogy of [See also Wright, Comp. Gr. } 229 f.] 

COWI.ET N 
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/l 6. TLe original vowel is retained, see f, (a) in the preformative of 
the imperfect Qal 2DJ for yd-sob (cf. §§476, 63 b , and for verbs V'y 
§ 72); (b) in the perfect Niptial 2DJ for na-sab (§ 51a); (c) in IIopKal 
with irregular lengthening (110 doubt on the analogy of verbs 
!*a) for lidsdb from Jni-sab , imperfect from yu-sab, Sc c. 

2 On the other hand, an already attenuated vowel (i) underlies the 
intransitive imperfects Qal with d in the second syllable (probably 
for the sake of dissimilating the two vowels), e. g. TD' for yi-mar 
(seep); and in the preformative of Hiph'il 3 pn from hi-seb (ground- 
form , § •53 a), as well as of the participle 2pp (ground-form 
^PPP), on the analogy of the perfect. In the second syllable of the 
Perf. the underlying vowel is i, attenuated from an original a, which 
in the strong verb is abnormally lengthened to i (§53 a). The e 
lengthened from i is, of course, only tone-long, and hence when 
without the tone and before Dages forte we have e. g. JTlSpn. On the 
retention of the original d in the second syllable, cf. v. 

k 7 . The tone, as a general rule, tends to keep to the stem-syllable, 
and does not (as in the strong verb) pass to the afformatives 
* and (2nd sing. fern, imperfect); e. g. 3rd sing. fem. perfect Hfin 

in pause nnn ; with n and gutturals i"HD (for n^p), nn& ^ 44 s6 ; on the 
other hand, with wctw consecutive I s 6 12 (but njnj Ex i 16 ). In the 
3rd plur. perfect the tone-syllable varies; along with we also 

find and Is 59 12 , Hb 3 6 , &c.; but in pause always 

V)H, &c. The tone likewise remains 011 the stem-syllable in the 
imperfect Qal in • perfect llipliil n 3 Dil ? 53 DH; imperfect 

^pn, &c. In the forms with separating vowels, the tone is 

moved forward to these vowels (or to the final syllable, cf. ee ), e. g. 
HUD, nj'appl, &c.; except before the endings Dri and in the perfect, 
which always bear the tone. This shifting of the tone naturally 
causes the shortening of the merely tone-long vowels e and 5 to i and 
u (or 6 , see n), hence from Spn, nj' 3 DFl from 3 DJ; on cases in 

which the vowel of the preformative becomes S e wd, see above, /. 

/ 8. In several verbs y"y, instead of Pi el, Pu'al and Hithpa'el, the 

less frequent conjugation Poel, with its f>assive and reflexive, occurs 
(most probably on the analogy of the corresponding forms of verbs ^"V, 
cf. § 72 m), generally with the same meaning, 1 e. g. to ill-treat, 
passive bbS]), reflexive (from hbv ; cf. the Hithpocl from VT\ 


1 Sometimes both Pi'el and Po l el are formed from the same stem, though 
with a difference of meaning, e. g. )*2n to break in pieces, pin to oppress; pn 
to make pleasing , pin to have pity; 33 D to turn, to change , to go round , to 

encompass . 
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and " 11 ? Is 24 I9f> ); in a few verbs also Pilpcl (§ 55/) is found, e.g. 
^ 3^3 to roll , Hithpalpel to roll oneself (from ^ 3 ) ; imperative 

with suffix n^pbp exalt her , Pr 4 s ; VVV'f to comfort, to delight in; passive 
to be caressed (from Vy % ^). These forms cannot appear in a 
biliteral form anymore than Pi'el, Pual, and Ilithpa'el ; cf. 

(Is 19 14 ) and (Is 18 2 ’ 7 ). —For "12FIF1 2 S 2 2 27 read, according to 

f 18 27 , "n^nn. 


Remarks. 

I. On Qal 

1. In the perfect, isolated examples are fouml with 0 in the first syllable, tN 
which it is customary to refer to triliteral stems with middle 0 (like 5)2' 

§ 43 a) ; viz. 3EH they are exalted , Jb 2 4 24 to Db*J ; 322 they shot , Gn 49 s3 to 222 ; 

31 T Is 1 6 to “HP But this explanation is very doubtful : 3 *Yf especially is 
rather to be classed among the passives of Qal mentioned in § 52 e. 

2. Imperfects Qal with 0 in the second syllable keep the original a in the // 
preformative, but lengthen it to a, as being in an open syllable, hence |1T ? 
nb :, ft:, n:, y^: (trans. he breaks in pieces, but Jp' intrans. =he is evil)', 
imperfects with a have, in the preformative, an e, lengthened from i. See 
the examples below, under p, §63 c and e, § 72 h , and specially Barth in 
ZDMG. 1894, p. 5 f. 

The Holhn of the infinitive , imperative , and in.perfect 2 D, 2 D') is only tone- 
long, and therefore, as a rule, is written defectively (with a few exceptions, 
chiefly in the later orthography, e.g. Tl¥ bind up, Is S lc ; 5^3 ^ 37 s ; l.'H; 
ver. 7 ; 113^ for to plunder , Est 3 13 , 8 n J. When this 0 loses the tone, it 
becomes in the final syllable 0 , in a sharpened syllable it, or not infrequently 
even 0 (see above, k). Examples of b are : (a) in a toneless final syllable, i. o. 
before Maqqeph or in the imperfect consecutive , “p (rbn) to rejoice , Jb 3s 7 ; 2 D *1 
Ju ii 18 (once even with u in a toneless final syllable, D”p Ex i6 2V ) ; on the 
other hand, in the plur. 32 D^, Jem. n 3 '|DFI) ; (b) before a tone-bearing 
affionn a five or suffix, e.g. imperative 2 nd sing. Jem. * 3 ”) 'T 3 (cf. ffi); '3212 pity me ; 

r.^D Jei* 50 26 ; Pr 11 3 Q e re ; 3 n 2 nn Ex 12 14 (for the defective writing, 

cf. 3 H 2 D' Jb 40 22 ). In ^) 3 rV Gn 43 s9 , Is 3o 19 (for ^ 3 IT) this 6 is thrown back 
to the preformative. 

On the 2nd plur^ fern, imperat. iVYy make yourselves naked Is 32 11 , cf. the () 
analogous forms in § 48 i .— Quite abnormal is the infinitive absolute HV"! Is 24 10 
(as H follows, probably only a case of dittography for yi, cf. 2 p Nu 23 s5 ami 
Ru 2 jg ); so also are the imperatives ' 5 >“n 2 p Nu 22 1117 , and '-/THX 22 s , 23 7 ,. 
with H paragogic. We should expect n3p ? rPN. If these forms are to be 
read qbballi , ’ bralli , they would be analogous to such cases as rnintD (§ 90 1), 
the addition of the paragogic H_ causing no change in the form ef the word 
(“ 2 p like "p above). If, however, as Jewish tradition requires, they are to 
be read qdbatli , ’dralti, then in both cases the Qames must be explained, with 


N 2 
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Stade, as the equivalent of o C^VQp, &c. ; cf. § 9 »). Still more surprising 
is 333|1 curse him, Nu 23 13 , for 333 p or 

p 3. Examples with Pathah in the infinitive, imperative , and imperfect are 
13 ( in di:6 to prove them, Ec 3 18 ); 11 Is 45 1 ; !] 2 * Jer 5 26 ; D 22*3 in their error, 
Gn 6 s (so ed. Mant., but there is also good authority for D 32 * 3 , from 
• 2 * = * 2 * = 13 'X and Djj also; so Baer and Ginsburg). Also ^3 take aicay, 
«/ 119 22 ; and the imperfects DIT it is hot, Dt 19 6 , &c. (on the e of the preforma- 
tive cf. n) ; ID' it is bitter, Is 24 s ; 13 P it is straitened ; TJ"1* r it is soft, Is 7 4 ; £ 32 *n 
it is desolate, Ez I2 19 (in pause D 2 ’n Gn 47 19 ); ^pJF 13 she was despised, Gn 16 4 (but 
elsewhere in the imjfconsec. with the tone on the penultima, e. g. 12 f 1 Gn 32 s , 
&c. ; yiM Gn 21 11 , &c., cf. Ez 19 7 ); in the 1st sing, imperfect DJTX 2 xp 19 14 , abnor¬ 
mally written fully for DDN, unless DFlX is to be read, as in some MSS., on 
the analogy of the 3rd sing. D<1\—In the impf. Qal of ^2* the reading of 
Hb 2 8 varies between ^ 3 ;> 2 ^ (Baer, Ginsb.) and (ed. Mant., Jabl.).— 

The following forms are to be explained with Barth (ZDMG. xliii. p. 178) 
as imperfects Qal with original i in the second syllable, there being no 

instances of their Hipli'il in the same sense : Gn 29 10 ; } 3 * Is 31 5 , &c. ; 

TJD1 Ex 4c 21 , xp 91 4 * , &c.; perhaps also 1 S 3 11 and Jb3i 2<5 , &c.; in 

accordance with this last form, 3 ;hl( 3 ) Jb 29 s would also be an infinitive Qal , 
not Hiph'il (for 3 ^ 113 ), as formerly explained below, under w. Finally the 
very peculiar form J* 1 P )3 Ju 9 153 may probably be added to the list. 

q Imperfects, with an original u in the second syllable, are also found with 
this u lengthened to u (instead of 0), e.g. |W, if the text is correct, in Pr 29 s ; 
xp 91 6 (unless it be simply an imperfect from 132 * to be powerful, to prevail) ; 
(if from )*yi) Is 42 4 , &c. (also defectively }* 1 X xp 1S 30 ; but in Ec 12 6 , 
according to Baer, Jlini); DFlFl Ez 24 11 (on the sharpening of the fl cf. g 
above). 3 

V A similar analogy with verbs 3 "y is seen in the infinitives 133)3 (for 1 * 3 ) 
Ec 9 1 ; ipn 3 Pr S 27 (cf. 3 P 3 PI 3 Pr 8 29 ) for 3 |->ri 3 , and in the imperfect ^J 2 *EK 
Gn 27 21 . (The forms J*l 33 n in xp 77 10 , rril 32 * Ez 36 s , xp 77 11 , formerly 

treated here as infinitives from y"y stems, are rather to be referred to 
stems, with Barth, Wurzeluntersuchungen, Lpz. 1902, p. 21.) On other similar 
cases, see below, under ee. For examples of the aramaizing imperfect, see 
above, g. 

S 4. In the participle , the aramaizing form for Tj'jDpb* occurs in 

K e thibh, Jer 30 16 (the Q e re indicates a participle from HD 2 *) ; iiyi Pr 25 19 
appears to be a contraction from nyyi, part. fem. = breaking in pieces. 


1 For 33 as suffix of the 3rd person a parallel might be found in 332 *^ 
§ 100 0, and probably also in the Nun of the Phoenician suffix D 3 : cf. Barth, 
ZDMG. xli. p. 643, and the nota on § 100 0. 

2 Also in Ez 6 6 , instead of nj)p2*'ri, which could only come from 02 ”, 

is intended, and 3 £ 2 *lO in the same verse is probably only an error for 

302 *'. 

3 According to Stade, Grammatik, § 95, Rem., the pronunciation with w, 

since it also appears in Neo-Punic [and in Western Syriac, see Nftldeke, Syr. 

Gramm., § 48], was that of everyday life. 
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II. On Niptial . 

5. Besides the ordinary form of the perfect 2 DJ with Pathak (in pause t 
3 DJ) and the participle 3 DD with Qames in the second syllable, there is also 
another with Sere , and a third with Holem , e.g. perfect DE 3 it melts , Ez 21 12 , 
22 15 ; H 3 DJ (for H 3 C 0 ) Ez 26 2 ; part. DEJ molten , 1 S 15 9 , Na 2 11 ; it is 
a light thing, 2 K 20 10 , Is 49 s ( pcrf ^>pj) ; with 0, e.g. ffa*/ are rolled together, 

Is 34 4 > cf. 63 19 , 6 4 2 , Am 3 11 , Na i 12 , Ec I2 6fc . In the imperfect with 0 in the 
second syllable, on the analogy of verbs V'J? (from which Kbnig would also 

explain the perfects with 0), we find thou shalt be brought to silence, Jer 4S 2 

(unless this form should be referred to Qal with Qimhi, Olshausen, Konig) ; 
ynj he suffers hurt , Pr n 16 , 13 20 ; pin (for tirros) Ez 29 7 ; with e in the 
second syllable bnn she profanes herself Lv 21 9 , but Ez 22 26 , and 

Is 48 11 , D(T Is 7 8 , &c. For infinitives, cf. DftH to melt, \p 68 3 (as inf. constr .; 

2 S 17 10 as inf absol.); again, with compensatory lengthening in the first 
syllable, ^nn Ez 20 9 , 14 22 , but with suffix i^nn Lv 21 4 ; also to be 

plundered, and p^ 3 H to be emptied, Is 24 s ; in the imperative, only } 13 n be ye 
clean , Is 52 11 . On get you up, Nu 17 10 , and the corresponding impcrf. 

Ez io 17 , &c., cf. 72 dd. 

Examples of the perfect Niph'al with sharpening of the initial syllable are, u, 
it is profaned, Ez 22 16 , 25 s (from (from 1111 ) 6 <ff, 102 4 (also 

inj Jer 6 29 ); DHlfractus est (from nnn) Mai 2® ; cf. with this in the participle, 
Cipnj (for nihhdmim ) Is 57® and Mai 3 9 : in the imperative and infinitive 

Niph'al such a virtual strengthening of the guttural after preformatives nev^r 
occurs.—The occurrence of u instead of 6 as a separating vow r el in the perfect 
Mic 2 4 is abnormal, 

III. On Hiph'il and Hoph'al. 

6. The second syllable in Eiph'il sometimes has Pathak instead of Sere, V 
especially under the influence of *1 and the gutturals, e. g. perfect UOH he made 
bitter, n^H he bowed, 1 SH he hath broken, Gn 17 14 , in pause , cf. § 29 ^ ; other¬ 
wise isn ? plur. npn Is 24®. In TDil ^ 33 10 , Ez 17 19 , cf. 89 s4 , and in 
w&n Ho 8 4 (perhaps also in fjrpfT Hab 2 17 , but cf. § 20 n) there is an 
assimilation to the corresponding forms of verbs V'y, see z. Also 
Dt 2S 52 , inn (in pause) Is 18 5 ; inf. “HnS c ^ eanse i ^ er 4 11 ? * n pause. But 
also with other consonants, e.g. pin 2 K 23 15 , Is S 23 ; :]in Jb 23 16 ; 

plur. }3DH 1 S 5 9 - 10 (and so usually in the 3rd plur. perf, except before 
< 

and gutturals, e.g. ^inn) ; imper. besmear, Is6 10 ; plur. be astonished, 

Jb 21®; imperfect JHF1 Thou dost afflict ; part. (on e in the first syllable, see 
under i) shadowing, Ez 31 s (but TJ'DD Ju 3 24 is assimilated to the form of 

verbs V'y, unless, with Moore, we simply read 7 JDft, or, with incorrect 

< „ 

spelling, So in the imperative Ju i6 2c (fire, and in the infinitive 

Tjpnn is 33').” 

The l of the second syllable, wdien without the tone, may become l, e.g. H' 
!?nn Gn 31 7 (see also x ). It is unusual (cf. § 53 k ) to find the c written 
fully as in the infinitive *Vpr6 Zc 11 10 . Instead of Hateph-Pathak a Ilafeph- 
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S'yhol is found under the preformative in ' 3 r 6 j?n 2 S 19”, and a Patha/i 
occurs before PI (with a virtual sharpening of the !"l) in such forms as 

nmn Is 9 s ; cf. Gn 11 6 , Dt 2 31 , 3 24 , 1 S 22 15 , Est 6 13 —in all these cases 
before n.— On Jb 29 s , see above, p : on Win PH Jer 49 s7 , see below, dd. 

7. In the imperfect consecutive of verbs whose second radical is a guttural, 
a is retained (§22 d) in the second syllable instead of i, e.g. I?*}*! 1 K 16 25 ; 
so also with *1, as 2 Ch 2S 20 , Dt 2 9 - but cf. also Neh 4®. 

1 ) 8. Arama’izing forms (but cf. Rem. . § 67 g) in Hi'ph'U and Hoph'al are, 

2 B>\ Ex 13 18 , &c.; cf. Ju. 1S 23 ; Ex 23 21 , but read from 1 TJD ; 

Dt 1 44 (cf.Nu 14 45 ), but Ju 18 23 , 1 S 5®, 2 Ch 29 s ; bm profanabo, 

Ez 39 7 ; DFlPI Jb 22 3 ; without elision of the H (cf. § 53 q ), 1 K 1S 27 , 

but Jer 9 4 ^nrP, Jb 13 9 ; with i in the second syllable Jer 49 20 , 

5c 45 ; cf. Nu 21 30 ; in the perfect La 1 8 . In Hoph'al , tttpn they are 

brought low, Jb 24 2f ; D?” he is smitten , Is 24 12 (plur. WSf Jer 46 s , Mi 1 7 ) ; in 
pause, ^prV Jb 19 23 , but also ^ 13 ^ Jb 4 20 (so Baer, Ginsb.,'but ed. Mant., Jabl. 
^rl3') ; with 0 in the initial syllable, i"ip$n (infinitive with suffix = 
cf. § 91 e) Lv 26 s4 f *, cf. 2 Ch 3C 21 ; HEOTS, with irregular syncope for 
'#. 13 , Lv 2G 43 . 

T; IV. In General. 

rv 9. Verbs are most closely related as regards inflexion to verbs V'V 
(§ 72). The form of verbs y*y is generally the shorter (cf. e.g. 3 *D^ and 
3DH and D'pH); in a few cases, however, the two classes exactly 
coincide, e.g. in the imperfect Qal and Hiph'il with 1 echo consecutive, in Hoph'al 
and in the less common conjugations (see above, l). 

(Id 10. The developed forms (with three radicals), as mentioned in a, are 
especially frequent in the 3rd sing. masc. and fem., and the 3rd plur. perf. Qal 
(i.e. in forms without an afformative or with an afformative beginning with 
a vowel) of transitive verbs, or verbs, at any rate, expressing action, e.g. 
33 D ? ^330 (but before a suffix also 'MD, as well as ,| 3 } 33 p > &c.); 

DDt not?, &c. Sometimes the contracted, as well as the uncontracted 

form, is found, e.g. Bp to plunder, plur . W 3 ; in other parts, only Dt 2 35 , 

as well as Dt 3 7 ; ’•PlDpt Zc 8 1415 and Jer 4 s8 . Other examples of 
biliteral forms in 2nd sing. masc. are Dt 25 12 , Pr 30 s2 ; in 1st sing., Jos 5®. 
Apart from Qal the only example of a developed form is ‘Tirinn'] Jer 49 s7 . 

bb On the other hand, the biliteral forms are the more common in the 
3rd sing, and plur. of perfects which are intransitive , and express a state; cf. 
pi Dt 9 21 (Ex 32 20 pi ; elsewhere always a transitive verb) ; nn, fem. HJRn • 
ID, fem. HID (for marrd) ; IS, fem. , 11 $ (cf. Him Ez 24 11 ); 7 J 1 , n V y fem. 
nnp 1 , Dn, &c.; plur. \ nn ? , &c. (but on the tone, cf. ee below). Exception, 

nwy if G 8 . 

(*£ The intransitive but developed perfects }^i?l (also ^ 1 ), > 1113 , V 113 

(in pause ni}\ 11 D, DWJJ (plur. in pause ^C ; y if 31 n ), *nnC> (also 

almost all have, as Mayer Lambert observes, at least an active, not 
a stativo meaning. Triliteral forms of the infinitive after b are 3 * 30 ^ Nu 21 4 ; 
1 Y 1 b 6 Jer 47 4 ; )hb G11 31™ (also tib G11 3S 13 ) ; cf. also QJjnb Is 47 14 , in 
subordinate pause, for Dpn^ ; with suffix D 333 jl|l Is 30 18 , and, from the same 
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form pn, with retraction and modification of the vowel, J 333 r 6 p 102 14 ; also 
ninb Is 60 14 , TT 33 1 S 25 2 , DDE? Is IO 18 , titya Pr S 28 , ni“1^3Pi ; 26 8 .— Imperative 
333 ^ Jer 49 s8 (cf. § 20 b, and ibid, also on ' 333 n p 9 14 ) ; in the imperfect, 
313 ) Na 3 7 (1 p 6S 13 ; cf. Gn 31 40 ) from 333 ; the strong form here, after the 
assimilation of the iWm, was’unavoidable. On the other hand, 0335 ^) Jer 5 s is 
anomalous for D 3 E>) (Pr 11 3 Q e re ; the eastern school read the Po'el D 331 £ 3 >' 
in the K e thibh) ; the strengthening of^the second radical has been afterwards 
resolved by the insertion of a vocal S e icd. Cf. also pPP Am 5 15 (elsewhere 

?hj). In Niph'al, the triliteral form is found, Jb 11 12 ; in Iliph’il, all 
the forms of } 33 , thus imperative 13 ' 33 n, imperfect |' 33 F|; infinitive DEpN 3 
Mi 6 13 ; participle Ez 3 15 . That the developed (triliteral) forms 

possess a certain emphasis is seen from their frequent use in pause, as in 
p 11S 11 after a biliteral form (' 3133 D“D 3 'OTD). 

11. The above-mentioned (see g) neglect of the strengthening in aramaizing 
forms, such as 1 D 3 ) and the like, occurs elsewhere tolerably often ; in the 

perfect Qal 13 DFI for UiDJFI Nu 17 28 (Jer 44 18 ; cf. above, e) ; imperfect DDJ 
1 S 14 36 ( T\_parag . without any influence on the form, cf. 0); even with 
the firm vowel reduced to vocal & e wa; 3 ^ 3 ? Gn 11 7 for 3^33 (coliortative 
from ^ 3 ); for IBP ibid. ver. 6, they purpose ; following the analogy of 
verbs } (see above, r) ; from intransitive imperfects Qal, ,, 3 ¥n Is 4 9 ia 

(plur. tnasc. Jb 1S 7 ) ; iy 3 )^ Neh 2 3 ; also rup^'Fl Ez 6 6 (for which read 
, ^JR = / ^n) might be explained in the same way .—Perfect Niph’al I 33 D 3 
for nap: Ez 41 7 ; li?]: Ju 5 5 for^l:; Dp6o: for nn^ip: Gn 17 11 (as if from 
^>p not /ID to circumcise ), cf. Is 19 3 , Jer S 14 ; imperfect n 3 |?pJ 3 Zc 14 12 ; 
participle D'DI 33 , cf. u. So also p £0 i S 13 11 , I 3 YE 0 Gn 9 19 (cf. Is 33 s ), are 
perfects Niph’al from pi*D (= J 3 S), not Qal from J*D 3 .—In Hiph’il r6nn (for 
nVnn) Ju io 10 (2 s 15 34 ); njyn for n-tyn Pr 7 13 (cf. ct. 6 11 ,7 13 ). 

No less irregular is the suppression of the vowel of the stem-syllable in 
D 33 Dnb Lv 26 15 .—On the perfect v |>3 Pr 26 7 , cf. § 75 u. 

12. Cases in which the tone is thrown forward on the afformatives (see 
k) are (a) in the perfect, the 1st sing, regularly (but cf. 'rnxrp_ Jer io 18 before 
DilS) after 1 consec ., Ex 33 19 - 22 , 2 K 19 s4 , &c., also Is 44 16 (']"liDn before 3 ) ; 
p()2 n (but the text is certainly corrupt ; see the Lexicon), 116°, perhaps also 
Jb 19 17 , 'h^rtt (though in this passage, and in p 17 3 , the form might bean 

infinitive in oth; see Delitzsch on Jb 19 17 ) ; in the 2nd sing. nflSTpl (before 
N) Dt 25 13 ; in the 3rd plural, 133 multi sunt, p 3 2 , ic>4 C4 , Jer 5 s , 1 S 25 10 ; 133 
they are soft, \p 55 22 1^3 they are sneift, Jer 4 13 , lib 1 8 ; = 53 ) they arc pure, Jb 15 15 , 
25 s , La 4 7 ; ln£> they did.boiv, lib 3®; 1313 they are burned, Is 24 s . A by form of 

inip (ry, cf. § 72 dd) is ir\v p 49 15 ,73®. 

(6) In the imperative (a command in an emphatic tone) '33 sing, Is 54 1 , 
Zp 3 14 , Zc 2 14 ; J 13 "J Is 44 s3 , 4 9 13 , Jer 31 7 (but '33 lament, La 2 19 ;, '313 keep ( thy 
feasts), Na 2 1 , Jer 7 29 ; HJ 3 V (= 3 jy) before K, p 6S 29 . On the retention of the 
short vowels it (0) and i before Dagef forte, in place of the tone-long 0 and e, 
see above, k; on the change of the vowel of the preformative into Yim, 
when it no longer stands before the tone, sec g. 
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The Weakest Yeebs ( Verba Quiescentia ;). 

§ 68. Verbs e. g. to eat . 

Broekelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss p. 140 ff. ; Grundriss , p. 589 ff. 

a So far as K retains its full consonantal value as a guttural, these 
verbs share all the peculiarities of verbs primae gutluralis , mentioned 
in § 63. They are, however, to be treated as weak verbs, when the 
N loses its value as a consonant, and coalesces with the preceding 
vowel (originally short) to form one long syllable. This takes place 
only in the following very common verbs and forms, as if through 
phonetic decay:— 

Jj 1. In the imperfect Qal, five verbs (viz. to perish , nriK to be 
willing , to eat> ~ipK to say , HSN to bake) regularly make the N 
quiesce in a long 6 , e. g. In a few others the ordinary (strong) 

form is ajso in use, as tnfcO (18 times) and (3 times) he takes hold; 

(see 4 ), also * 1 * 0 $'.., he collects . This 6 has primarily arisen from an 
obscuring of d (§ 9 q ), and the d from K—, the weak consonant X 
coalescing with d to d ; cf. § 23 a. 

C In the second syllable 0 (for original u) never appears, but either e 1 2 
or d ; and in pause almost always c, even before the tone-bearing 
heavy afformative P, e. g. 1 ^ 5 ^] Dt 18 1 , without the pause Dt 4 28 . 

I11 the 3rd sing . masc . and 1st sing, of "VDN>, however, a is always 
retained in pause, *Tp^ and “IPN; but in the 2nd maw. 1 K 5 20 , 

in the 3rd fem. Pr i 21 ; in the plural Jer 5 2 , ^ 145 611 , V'ENfi 
Jer 23 s8 , with S e golta ; cf. also 1 S I 7 , &c. But with conjunctive 
accents in the body of the sentence, d (as being a lighter vowel) is 
used, e. g. V' 9 19 > hut in pause V' 16 ; cf. a similar inter¬ 

change of e and a in § 65 c . The 3rd fem . plur. i?npf. always has the 
form njSSxn Zc 11 9 . 

d When the tone moves back, the final syllable of the imperfects of 
and with a conjunctive accent, also always takes Pathah , 
e. g. Di* 1 *0^ Jb 3 3 , and he did eat ; in "1PN the loss of the tone 
from the final syllable only occurs in the form with wdw consecutive 


1 So in the modern vulgar Arabic of South Palestine, ya'kid (he eats ) 
becomes yokul. 

2 On this e (originally i) as a dissimilation from 0 (originally it), cf. § 27 ?r, 

and F. Philippi, in the Zeitschri/t fiir Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschafty 

xiv. 178. The latter rightly observes that the existence of an original u in 

the imperfect of ig indicated by the form of the imperative the Arabic 

yukul and the Aramaic as well as by the fact that and q’DN', 

are found along with in&O and PjDKb 
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(but never in the ist sing. ; cf. i’PK],), and then the final syllable, 
if without the pause, always takes S e ghol , and he said (except 

lostm Pr 7 13 ). 

In pause, however, the imperfect consecutive (except the ist pers. of C 
see below) always has the form (but plur. always 

except “>bN*) in the poetic portion of the book of Job, 
as 3 2 , 4 1 , &c., but not in 32 s , in the middle of the verse. The weak 
imperfect of is always tnfcP and hut in the ist sing., 

according to § 49 e, into. Ju 20 6 ; cf. Gn. 3 1213 in pause .—H 3 K and 
HSK are, at the same time, verbs n"b, hence imperfect H 3 N' (§75 c ). 

Before light suffixes the vowel of the second syllable becomes vocal S e wa, as / 
D^ 3 NJ f but D^DNn.—In a few cases, instead of the 6 in the first * 

syllable an e is found, which is due to contraction from the group ——— (or 

___) in place of __; e.g. nriNH it shall come , Mi 4 s , from nriXJj] (from 

nrifll) t 3HN (for 3 HX) I lore, Pr 8 17 , also (four times) Mai 1 2 , &c., with 

suffixes VipnN Ho 11 1 , 14 5 , &c. (but only in ist sing., otherwise 3 I 1 X' , &c., 

- 1 < * ■ 
from 3 HX, 3 HN) ; * 111 X 1 and I stayed, Gn 32 s . The infinitive construct of HDX 

with !) is always ibxb dicendo, for ibN^.—According to Bartli ( ZDMG . 1889, 
p. 179) ^VN*1 Nu 11 25 is to be regarded as an imperfect Qal, without the 

obscuring of X_to 0, not as imperfect Hiptiil, since ^¥X elsewhere occurs 

only in the perfect Qal and Niph'al; on the original i in tho second syllable, 
see above, § 672?. For }nbpXH Jb 2c 26 we should simply emend '^DXFl ; the 
view that it is imperfect Poel (which nowhere else occurs) can, as regards 
the change of 6 to 0, be supported only by the very doubtful analogies of 
\p 62 4 (see § 52 g) and if* 101 5 Q e re (see § 55 b ), while the view that it is Pi el 
( / DNn = 'DNiri = / 3 t<n) rests on no analogy whatever. It would be more 
admissible to suppose that 'DXn stands for ' 3 X 11 , Pual (cf. *^b?X f° r 
§ 27 g) ; but no reason has been discovered for this departure from the 
natural punctuation 'pXfl. 

2. In the ist jwrs. sing, imperfect, where two x’s would ordinarily^* 
come together, the second (whicli is radical) is regularly dropped 
(§ 2 3/)> as 1 (for “IPXX), &c., and even plene Neh 2 7 , &c., 

iTJDiN yj/ 42 10 . In the other cases, also, where the X is ordinarily 
regarded as quiescing in 6 or e, it is only retained orthographically, 
and on etymological grounds. Hence the possibility of its being 
dropped in the following cases:— 

Always in the contracted forms of &|DX, as P)pft for P)DXil ^ 104 29 ; P|Dh ]l 
2 S 6 1 (but for S]pX' Jb 27 19 read PjDX' = £]pi' with the LXX); cf. also in 

1 The regularity of this orthography indicates that the contraction of XX 
to a in this ist pers. occurred at a time when in the 3rd and 2nd persons the 
X was still audible as a consonant (which accordingly was almost always 
retained in writing). Ntfldeke ( ZDMO. xxxii. 593) infers this from the fact 
that also in Arabic the 3rd and 2nd persons are still written yakulu , takulu, 
but the ist pers. *dkulu, not 'A'kulu. 
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the 1st pers. Mi 4 « and *J 3 pfc 1 S 15 6 , which is apparently (from the Metheg 
with the 1), intended for an imperfect Hiph'il: instead of it, however, read, 
with the Mantua edition, *JDDN 4 (with ?, according to § 60/). But pDDNH 

Ex 5 7 (for 'Din), 1 S 1S 29 (for *)DPV),and ?]DK' Jb 27 19 (see above) are 

due to a mistake, since all three forms must be derived from the stem P)p\ 
Furthermore, ?jnp* \p 139 20 (where certainly '"ip2 is to be read) ; Nlh Pr 1 10 
(cf. § 75 hh ); *ngrn 1 s 2s 24 ; Ez 4 2 b ; npn 2 s 19 14 ; tnm 2 s 20 9 ; 

thou gaddest about (from b]N), Jer 2 36 ; Bt 33 21 (for nriN 4 *_), according 
to other readings (on the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 75 p) XHM 
N/1M or xn*\. 

Paradigm I shows the weak forms of the imperfect Qal , and merely 
indicates the other conjugations, which are regular. 

I Rem. 1. In the derived conjugations only isolated ■weak forms occur : 
Perfect Niphal Nu 32 s9 , Jos 22 9 ; Hiph. Nu 11 25 (but the statement 

in verse 17 is therefore Qal) ; equally doubtful is the punctuation of 

(for ITINM?) and he laid wait, 1 S 15 5 , and pjtf I listen, Jb 32 11 (on the 
analogy of verbs Y'V) ; cf. also (0 from a) I give to eat , Hos 11 4 ; HTDK 

(6 from d) I ivill destroy, Jer 4 6 8 ; inpl 2 S 20 5 Qfre (for 'nfcOl) ; the K € thibh 
appears to require the Pitl “irPI, from "in' as a secondary form of "inX ; but 
nn\*l = infcOl for nnXM as imperfect Qal is not impossible. On iTiyiNI 
Neh 13 13 , cf. § 53 n.—Infinitive Ez 21 33 ( = / DNnb unless it is rather 

infin. Hiph. from ^ 3 ); Participle jMD giveth ear, Pr 174 (clearly by false analogy 
of verbs V']), for ; Imperative Vm bring (from nntf) Jer 12 9 . (On the 

same form used for the perfect in Is 21 14 , cf. § 76 d.) 

/ t * 2. In the Piel the N is sometimes elided (like n in b'lppn^ ^pjy), thus 

*|bp (as in Aramaic and Samaritan) teaching , for Jb 35 11 ; (if not 

a mere scribal error) for bnfcO Is 13 20 ; thou hast girded me, 2S 22 40 , for 

'rwtrn, as xp is 40 ; Tjnptsn Ez 2s 16 ; cf. § 23 c. 

§ 69. Verbs '"d. First Class, or Verbs originally l"s, 
e. g. y&' T to dwell. 

Broekelmann, Semit. Sprachiviss., p. i 4 i f. ; Grundriss, p. 596 ff. 

Cl Verbs which at present begin with Yodh when without preforma- 
tives are divided into two classes according to their origin and 
consequent inflexion : («) Verbs which (as still in Arabic and Ethiopic) 
originally began with IVdw, e. g. to give birth to, Arab, and Eth. 
vxtlddd. In consequence of a phonetic change which prevails also 
with few exceptions in the noun, this Wdio in Hebrew and Aramaic 
always becomes a Yodh, at least when it is the initial consonant; but 
after preformatives it either reappears, or is again changed into 
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Ycdh, or, lastly, is altogether elided; (b) Verbs which (as in Arabic) 
originally began with Ycdh (called Verba cum Iod originario, see § 70). 

A few verbs again (some with original Y 0 dh } and some with original 
Wdw) form a special class, which in certain forms assimilates the Wdw 
or Ycdh to the following consonant on the analogy of the Nun in 
verbs |"S (see § 71). 

With regard to verbs (i. e. '"a with original Wa\v) it is to be b 
noticed that— 

1. In the imperfect , imperative and infinitive construct Qal there is 
a twofold inflexion, according as the Wdw is wholly rejected or only 
changed into Ycdh. The complete rejection (or elision) takes place 
regularly in eight verbs (see h) in the following manner: 

A. Imperfect 3 ^, JIT with an unchangeable 1 Sere in the first 
syllable and original % in the second, which in the tone-syllable 
(according to §270) becomes e (thus KJP, TV; sjbj, see %), or, 
under the influence of a guttural, with d in the second (VT, VjV, IT). 

The tone-long e of the second syllable is of course liable to be 
shortened or to become £ e wd f e.g. , & c .; in the same way 

d becomes & e wd in such cases as WV., &c., but is lengthened to Qames 
in pause (^V"J 1 ') and before suffixes (Djnj!.). 

B. Imperative N& with aphaeresis of the Wdw and with tone-long e, 
from i, as in the imperfect 

C. Infinitive from original sibh, by addition of the feminine 
ending (n) lengthened to a segholate form; as in verbs f's (cf. § 66 b) 
this lengthening affords a certain compensation for loss of the initial 
consonant. 

Rem. Since the infinitives ny^, rnS (see below, m) point to a ground- c 
form dial , lidat, we must, with Philippi ( ZDMG . xxxii. 42) and Barth (ibid, 
xli. 606), assign to &e., the ground-form Ubt (which, therefore, 

reappears in &c.) ; tho apparent ground-form sabt rests upon the law 

that the * of the stem-syllable is changed into a whenever the syllable 
becomes doubly closed by tho addition of the vowelless feminine ending. 


1 The e of the first syllable is really e, not tone-long e, since it is retained 
not merely before the tone, and in the counter-tone (e.g. DJpM Ho 14 10 ), 
but also in ’sjjnK Ex 33 1SJ7 . It is no objection to this view that the scriplio 
plena of this e occurs (with the exception of "Ip" \p 72 14 , elsewhere pointed 
"Ip") only in Mi i 8 and Ez 35® K p th. ; in ip 138® the Masora prefers to point 
Vl".—Of the various explanations of the e the most satisfactory is that of 
Philippi (ZDMG. xl. p. 653) that an original ydlid, for example (see above), 
became yilid by assimilation of the vowel of the first syllable to that of tho 
second; this then became yeled instead of yeled, in an attempt to raise 
the word again in this way fby writing e instead of e) to a triliteral form. 
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d In more than half the number of verbs the original Wdw in the 
above-mentioned forms gives place to Ybdh, which, unless it suffers 
aphaeresis (see /), appears:— 

in the imperatives B^V and infinitives NY, as a strong 
consonant, but 

in the imperfect BH*, properly yiyras, merges with the preceding i 
into i. 

In the second syllable imperfects of this form regularly have a, 

C (a) That the latter forms are derived from verbs with an original Wdw 
(not Yoclh) is shown partly by the inflexion of these verbs in Niph'al , Hiph'il , 
and HopKal (where the original Wdw reappears throughout), and partly by 
the Arabic, in which verbs likewise exhibit a twofold formation; cf. 
wdladdj imperf. ydlidu , with elision of the Waw, and wdgild, yaugalu , with 
retention of the Wdw. 

/ (b) Sometimes both forms, the weaker and the stronger, occur in the same 
verb; cf. p¥ 2 K 4 41 and p!5P pour , Ez 24 s (cf. 1 K 1S 34 and the infin, 
npv Ex 3S 2 *) ; take possession, Dt 1 21 , t K 21 15 (but cf. s), KH (in pause for 

CH) Dt 2 24-31 ; plur, Dt i 8 , 9 23 , but also, with H_ paragogic, riB^V Dt 33 23 . 

In the imperfect “ljYJ Dt 32 s2 and "JjY Is io 1(J it shall be kindled ; “1 it was 
precious, 1 S 18 30 and IjY 49® (cf. Ip" 72 14 ).—The form Gn 30 39 , 

for TOn»l_, beside »YDnV verse 38, is remarkable; cf. § 47 k. 
g (c) On Y} Ju 19 11 for IT and Jer 42 10 for the infinitive absolute 

cf. § 19 i .—But “TV Ju 5 13 (twice) is not intended by the Masora either as 
perfect (for TV, which really should be restored) or as imperative of YV f 
but as an apocopated imperfect PC el from HY} ( = HIV) to have dominion, 
h ( d ) The eight verbs, 1 of which the initial consonant in the above- 
mentioned forms always suffers elision or aphaeresis, are “1^ to bring forth , 
X¥J to go forth , Dph to sit , to dwell , TV to descend , also TJ^H to go (cf. below, x); 
and with a in the second syllable of the imperfect , yv to know , TV to be united , 
yp^ to be dislocated . Examples of the other formation (tjn", &c.) are P]y* 
to be wearied , to counsel , to sleep , XV (imperfect XV', imperative XV) 

to fear, 

l 2. The original Wdw is retained as a firm consonant: {a) in the 
infinitive, imperative , and imperfect Niplial , being protected by the 
strengthening, e. g. SET, which are consequently strong forms 

like bt?i£ ; (l) in the HithpaCel of some verbs, e. g. VVHn from 

VY r , from nv, DWin from nV; otherwise a radical Wdw at the 

beginning of a word is now found only in a few nouns, e.g. offspring 
from *1^ to bear. At the end of a syllable Wdiv with the homogeneous 


1 A ninth tjp* 1 to add , is also to be included. In the Mela'-inscription, 
1 . 2i, the infinitive is written (cf. 'nSD'’, 1 . 29); hence read in Is 30 1 

(Nu 32 14 , Dt 29 18 ) DSD for ntep. The 2nd plur, masc. imperative Is 29 1 , 
Jer 7 21 corresponds to ; thus in proof of a supposed HDD adderc , there 
remains only HBDX Dt 32 21 , for which, according to 2S 12 s , read HSpN. 
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vowel u coalesces into u ; so throughout Hopltal , e g. for 

huwsabh ; but with a preceding a the Waw is contracted into 6 (^) ; 
so in the perfect and participle Niplial and throughout Hiph'il , e. g. 
from an original ndwldbh, f rom an original hdwsibh. 

The first radical always appears as YCdh in the perfect and participle h 
Qal, &c., 2E”, even when 1 precedes, e. g. 2EY (hut 
according to § 24 b), also throughout Pi'el and Pual, e. g. bn) to wait , 

"iV] to be born , and in the imperfect and participle brp, yYt? knotcn 
(from XHJ), and, as a rule, also in Hithpael , e.g. I^Yin, 3 JPnn, brvnn 
(as against &e., with Waw). 

The beginner may recognize verbs 1*3 in the imperfect Qal partly by the l 
Sere under the preformatives ; in Niptial and Hiph'il by the Waw ( 1 ^ before 
the second radical. (The defective writing, as in T^h, is rare.) Verbs 
V '3 have forms like 3 E> ]") 3 iy, in common with verbs J"3. Similarly 

IBptial lias the same form as in verbs y"y and V'y, 

Rem. 1. The infinitive Qal of the weaker form (H 3 E>, ground-form sibt, Til 
D3H ; cf. above, c) with suffixes is pointed as 'FOE^ 1 iriEH (the strong form 
only in Ju 14 15 ). The masculine form is very rare, e.g. yi to know, 

Jb 32 s - 10 , as also the feminine ending M_, e.g. Hyi 2 * Ex 2 4 , nib Is 37 s 

(2 K 19 3 ) ; Jer I3 21 , Ho 9 11 ; HIE 2 to descend, Gn 46 s , where the change of 
tlio e into vocal £ e wd is to be explained, with Konig, from its position 
between the principal and secondary tone. From yY, under the influence 

of the guttural, nyi is formed, with suff. 'Fiyi, &c. ; but from } JlNiT. 
From YT 1 there occurs in p 30 4 in Q e re ' 11*13 (the K e th. requires ’HIVE) a very 
remarkable case of the strong form (for 'FlllD). For fib 1 S 4™ (generally 
explained as a case of assimilation of T to fl in the supposed ground-form 
ladt; according to Mayer Lambert pausal of T)b = lidt, see above, c) read 
simply rn£ 

Examples of the strong form of the infinitive are NY* to fear, Jos 22 25 , with Tl 
preposition ID'b Is 51 16 (but 2 Ch 31 7 according to Ben Naphtali ib'b, where 
the ' is only retained orthographically, but is really assimilated to the D ; 
the reading of Ben Asher, YiD)b, accepted by Baer, is meaningless) ; pty'b 
Ec 5 11 ; Nib 1 S 1S 29 is irregular, but probably Nib (for NYb) is in¬ 
tended. With sufi'. \lp )3 Jb 3s 4 , cf. Ju 14 15 , Ezr 3 12 ; with H fan . nbb' 
to be able, Nu 14 16 . On , which is likewise usually referred to this class, 
cf. the note on § 70 a. 

1 'F 13 E 1 23 s can hardly be intended for an infin. with suffix from 3E' 

but rather for a perfi consec. from 3^E> ; but read Y 13 CH. 

2 The infinitives i"iyi and nil belong to the source marked E (Dillmann’s B) 

in the modern criticism of the Pentateuch. The same document also has 

|h? to give, for nil ; Tfbn to 9 °, I° r rob*; and ilby to make, for DX&V. See 

Dillmann, Die BB. Num. } DeutJos. } p. 6x8. 
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V 2. The imperative Qal frequently has the lengthening by n_, e.g. 

sit thou, HTI descend thou. From 3H' to give, Arab, wahabd , only the imperative 
is used in Hebrew; it has the form give, lengthened rtoH generally with 
the meaning age, go to, hence in Gn 11 34 even addressed to several persons 
(Gn 292* pin before X to avoid the hiatus); fem. ton Ru 3 15 , Milra on the 
analogy of the plural ton (once in Jb 6 W ton before the tone-syllable ; but cf. 
Dt 32 s ), whilst, on the analogy of other imperatives Qal of verbs V'Dj ton ton 
would be expected.—On HIH Pr 24 14 , cf. § 48 l. 

p 3. The imperfect with 1 elided takes a in the second syllable, besides the 
cases mentioned above (under/), also in nnj-1 Jer 13 17 (cf. La 3 48 ) and in 
the pausal form Tjb^ Jb 27 21 , &c. (from Tj^n, see x) ; on np' Is io 16 see above,/. 
The a in the second syllable, when followed by the afformative (njTUjl 
&c.), is in accordance with the law mentioned above (under c), by which 
d takes the place of t in a doubly closed syllable. Forms with e in the 
second syllable shorten the e to S e gh 6 l, when the tone is drawn back (before 
a tone-syllable or after icdw consecutive ), e.g. X 3 toE” On 44 s3 ; TV1 
but e is retained in an open syllable, even with Mil'el-tone, in XV' Ex i6 2<J , 
Ju 9 39 , in both cases with nasog ’ ahor , § 29 e. The pausal is either of the 
form Ru 4 1 or 18 10 ; the 1st pers. sing., whether in or out of 

pause, is 1 ^X 1 , &c., except TJ^X^ Jb i 9 10 , see a*.—For yT> i 3S r> (cf. the 

note above, on b and the analogous cases in § 70 d) in* 1 ' is intended. 

y The imperfect of the form is frequently (especially before afformatives' 
written defective!}", in which case the t can always be recognized as a long 
vowel by the Metheg (see § 16/), e.g. Is 40 s0 , U’V Is65 s3 ; and so always 
they fear, as distinguished from ^Xl^ they see (imperf. Qal of nxn).—On 
Db>' <5 l Gn 50 ac , 24 33 K € th, and Ex 30 32 , see § 73/. 

^ From to prevail, to be able, the imperfect Qal is ^toV*, which can only have 
arisen through a depression of the vowel from ^toV> (ground-form yaukhal = 
yau'khal ), to distinguish it, according to Qimhi, from ^toiX, just as, according 
to § 47 b, ^bpX is differentiated from ^bpV Of. the Arabic yauniu ( yoruu' 
from icaru'a , yaugalu ( ydtjalu ) from wagilct, as also the vulgar Arabic (among 
towns-people) yusal, &c., from uasala. Others regard itoV as an imperfect Hoph'al 
{he is enabled-he can), always used instead of the imperfect Qal ; cf.. however, 
§ 53 u .—^XJTl occurs in Jer 3 5 as 2nd sing. fem. for according to 

Kdnig because the 2nd fem. had been sufficiently indicated previously.— 
Further rnV or HT is to be regarded with M. Lambert (REJ. xxxvii, no. 73^ 
as impf. Qal (not HipJi il ) of (TV to throir, shoot (the supposed impf. Qal 
Nu 21 30 is critically very doubtful). This is shown especially by the pas¬ 
sages in which the impf. iT)P is immediately preceded by the imperat. Qal 
(2 K 13 17 or in fin. Qal 64 s ), or is followed by the participle Qal (2 Ch 35 23 ; 
but in 2 S 11 24 by the participle Iliph’il). 

S 4. The attenuation of d to 1 in the perfect (in a toneless, closed syllable) 
which is discussed in § 44 d (cf. § 64/) occurs in verbs in a few forms 

of Nu 11 12 , Jer 2 27 , ip 2 7 , Ac. (always after '), as well as of , e.g. 
DEittH'')., &e., Dt 4 1 , 8 1 , 17“, 19 1 , 2C 1 , 31 3 (always after for 'I). In both 
cases the attenuation might be explained from the tendency to assimilate 
the vowels, especially if the initial ) was pronounced, as in Syriac, like i 
(§ 47 b). In the case of t/V, however, a secondary form BHJ (cf. § 44 d) is 
probably to be assumed, since in Arabic also the verb is 1 carila. The forms 
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Ez 36 12 and rWTI ^ 69 s6 , &c., are most simply explained from the 
return of this i. 

5. As an exception, the imperfect Niph'al sometimes has a instead of the t 
i,e. g . bn*\ and he stayed, Gn S 12 (unless the Pi'el or S?!V), as in ver. 10, is to 
be read), cf. Ex 19 13 ; 1 S 13 8 K e thibh. —The first person always has the form 

not cf. §51^.—In the participle the plural (from flV, 

with depression of 0 to u, cf. § 27 n) is found in Zp 3™; cf. La 1 4 . While in 
these cases some doubt may be felt as to the correctness of the Masoretic 
pointing, much more is this so in the perfect null e dhu, 1 Ch 3 5 , 20 8 , for 

iibu which appears to be required by the iccno in the initial syllable. 

6. In the imperfect Pi'el elision of the first radical (') sometimes takes place u 

after wCtiv consec, (as in the case of X, § 6S k), e. g. nVl for and he has 

grieved , La 3 s3 , for and they have cast , verse 53, from ITT, which may 
also be a true verb V/ D (on the other hand, in TV they have cast lots , 

Jo 4 s , Ob 11 , Na 3 10 , a perfect Qal of TV is required by the context; but as 
this, being a transitive perfect, ought to have the form WV according to 

§ 67 a , perhaps we should read VP). So from a verb V/ D, of the second class, 
for Jjn&ZPl and he made it dry , Na 1 4 ; cf. D2 Ch 32 30 Q e re ^the 
K € th. points either to Pi'el CTI^T or Hiph'il 

7. The imperative Hiph'il, instead of the usual form sometimes has i in 7; 

the second syllable; fcOirin Is 43 s ; y'Din ip 94 1 (before H, hence probably 

a mere mistake for ny'D^n). On the uncertainty of the tone in N 3 - n}Win 
see § 53 m. When closed by a guttural the second syllable generally has «, as 
ITlirij cf. also "lgn Pr 25 17 (as in the infin. constr. rain Jb 6 2 5 ; see 

§ 65/). On the other hand, i always appears when the syllable is open, thus 
nTBfin, and so also before suffixes (§ 61 g ). N 3 PH Gn 8 17 Q?re ( K e th . 

Xifin, see § 70 b) is irregular.—The jzissire and the imperfect consecutive Hiph’il 
when the tone is drawn back take S p ghol in the second syllable, as in Qal, 
e.g. P|DV that he may increase , Pr i 5 , before rij^S; cf. Ex io 28 and Dt 3 2G after 
f (vjDiri Pr 30 6 is anomalous) ; in pause, however, also F|piFI as 

jussive , Jb 40 32 (usual jussive in pause 3 pT, &c., which occurs even without the 
pause after icdw consecutive , Gn 47 11 , Jos 24 s , 2 S S 4 , &c.). With a final 
guttural JJT and riDV (jussive) and naVl, &c. ; with a final "1 in pause T]F)1 
Ru 2 14 : on DpVu’’ 1 ) Is 35 4 , cf. § 65/).—On forms like JPEfliV, see § 53 q. 

In Hoph’al 6 stands instead of in yTn (for JJTin) Lv 4 23 - 28 , nan 2 S 20 13 , 7^ 
and perhaps in fcOV (for i"T)V) Pr 11 25 ; but cf. Delitzsch on the passage.— 
Ptcp. nyTD Is 12 5 Q p re (JWTD K e th ).—An infinitive Hoph'al with feminine 
ending occurs in rnbn Gn 40 20 , for rnjvi^bin ; cf. above, t , on Vlbl3, and 
§ 71 at the end. 

8 . The verb to go, also belongs in some respects to the V'Q class, since it 00 
forms (as if from T]bl) imperfect sjb*, with wctio consecutive Tjb’l (in pause 

Gn 24 61 , &c.), 1st sing. T](but in Jb 19 10 T^NV) 5 infinitive construct 
with suff. na!j (S e gh 6 l under the influence of the following palatal, as in 
cf. also 'T3) ; imperative in the lengthened form naS (as an 

interjection referring even to a feminine , Gn 19 32 , or a plural, G11 31 44 ) and 
(Nu 23 13 , Ju I9 13 , 2 Ch 25 17 ) ; Hiph. TpbiH (also in Ex 2 9 2nd/cm. 

imperative is to be read for which probably arose merely through 
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confusion with the following VlppH) ; imperfect 7]^, but in the 1st sing, of 
the imperfect consecutive always Lv 2b 13 , Am 2 10 , &e. Rarely, and almost 

exclusively late or in poetry, the regular inflexions of are also found : 
bn perf 7 jSjT_ (ip 5S 9 , &c.; but TJ^nn Ex 9 s3 , \p 73 s ; cf. § 64 a and h) ; 7 ]^nX 
Jb 16 22 , also MeSa' inscription, line 14, infin. 7 ]Sn (Ex 3 19 , Nu 22 13f - 16 , 1 

Ee 6 s - 9 , ; imperative plur . Jer 51 50 . On the other hand, the perfect Qal is 

always participle Tj Vn, infinitive absolute Tp^il, Niph'al TJ^n: , Pi el T]Vn ? 
Hithpa'el Tjpnnn, so that a ' never appears unmistakably as the first radical. 
The usual explanation of the above forms is nevertheless based on a supposed 
obsolete It is, however, more correct to regard the apparent V'D 

forms of with Praetorius (ZAW. ii. 310 ff.) as originating with the 

Hiph'il, of which the ground-form hahlikh became halikh , and this again, on 
the analogy of the imperfect Qal of verbs fcP'D, holikh. This holikh being 
referred to a supposed haulikh (properly haxdikh ) gave rise to new formations 
after the manner of verbs V'D. 

§ 70. Verbs '" 2 . Second Glass , or Verbs properly '" 2 , 
e. g. to be good . Paradigm L . 

Brockelmann, Scmit . Sprachwiss p. 143 ff. ; Grundriss, p. 603 ff. 

Verbs properly '"d differ from verbs in the following points: 
a 1 . In Qal the initial Yodh never suffers aphaeresis or elision ; hence 
the infinitive has the form ^O^ 2 the imperfect p 3 * (in fame 

PJP), also written 1 ®], &c.; and so always with a tone-bearing a in the 
second syllable, even after warn consec., e. g. except Gn 9 24 , 
and Gn 2 7 - 19 , unless "12P is to be included among verbs l"s (cf. 

Is 43 10 ). 

b 2. In HipJiil the original form 2^11 is regularly contracted to S'tpVl 
(rarely written 3 'tpn, ? See.) ; imperfect Instances of 

the uncontracted form are Pr 4 25 , according to Barth (see above, 
§ 67 p), an example of an i-imperfect of Qal , since the Hiph'il is other¬ 
wise always causative ; (imperative) \js 5 9 Q e re (the K € tJi. requires 
*")Cbn according to the form of verbs Vs ; cf. Is 45 s , TJMN K e th,, 

Q e re), cf. Gn 8 1 ' Q e re; 1 Ch i2 2 , to be explained as a 

denominative from pDJ ; Ho 7 12 (§ 24/, note), but perhaps the 

punctuation here is only intended to suggest another reading Dip'N. 

1 Cf. above, m, note 2. 

2 This may be inferred from ( = /,| 3 ) Is 27 11 , which with its fern. 

T)& 2 ) Gn 8 7 , is the only example of an infinitive construct Qal of these verbs. 
No example of the imperative Qal is found : consequently the forms 2 D', &e. 

(in Paradigm L of the earlier editions of this Grammar), are only inferred 
from the imperfect . 
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Rem. i. The only verbs of this kind are : DtD) to be good (only in the C 
imperfect Qal and in Hiph'il ; in the perfect Qal a verb V'V, is used instead), 
P? T to suck , j*p) to awake , "tf) to form (but see above, a), ^0 only in Hiph'il 

to bewail , “ltjh to be straight, right, also C'D' (Arabic ydb'isa) to be dry (but 
Iliph'il 2 S 19 6 , on the analogy of verbs V'S ; on Is 30 5 , cf. § 72 x), and 

the Hiph'il pD'H (denominative from pE)), in fin. pDnb 2 S i4 13 to go to 
the right . 

2. In some examples of the imperfect Hiph'il the preformative has been 
subsequently added to the contracted form: ITO)) Jb 24 21 ; Is 15 23 , 

16 7 ; Jer 4s 31 ; plur. Ho 7 14 , cf. Is 65 14 . Qimhi and others 

explain the above forms from a phonetic interchange of Yoclh and He, arising 
from the unsyncopated forms &c. (cf. Is 52 s ). It is, perhaps, more 

correct to suppose that the regular forms (n^tp* 1 *’. ^S)^) were originally 
intended, but that in the later pronunciation the syllable was broken up in 
order to restore artificially the preformative which had become merged 
in the first radical. 

Isolated anomalies are : perfect Hiph'il Ez 36 11 with separating 

vowel (for 'rDD'H) 011 the analogy of verbs ; imperfect for 

1 K i 47 ; 'Qtp'n (imperfect Qal for Na 3* ; imperfect Hiph'il Ex 2 9 , 

either an error for 'p^fil, or an irregular shortening of the first syllable, 
caused by the forward movement of the tone. Similarly, the Hiph'il ("pH 
(from pp) is always used instead of from )‘p); hence also nii'jpn } 'rtf'pH } 

imperat . nrpn, infin. ppn.—On Na 1 4 , see § 69 u). 


§ 71 . Verbs '"d. Third Class, or Verbs with Yodh assimilated . 

In some verbs the YCdh (or the original TTitiir) does not quiesce 
in the preceding vowel, but is regarded as a full consonant, and, like 
Nun , 1 is assimilated to the following consonant. These forms, 
therefore, belong properly to the class of strong verbs. Assimilation 
invariably takes place in Jtf) (piop. Stfl) to spread under; Hipliil VtfH, 
Hoplial ; rtf) to burn, imperfect rtf), Niplial rtf}, Hipliil JTtfn 
(in Is 27 4 also nsrrtfK is to be read with Kbnig; in 2 S 14 30 the Masora 
has rightly emended the K c tlubh rpntf liTI, which could only be the 1st 
sing. perf. of a verb 'T'd, to the imperative runtfn) in agreement with 
the context and all the early versions); Hipliil to place, 
Hoplial ; and probably also in the forms ordinarily derived from 
3SJ, viz. aw (Niplial), 3tfn, 3<S, rtfH; at any rate a stem 35P is 
implied by the Ilithpael 3SPJjin • instead of the anomalous 33?nni Ex 2 4 
read with the Samaritan 3^'nrV), i.e. 32 Tnrn. Besides the commou 
form we find once p’tfX in Is 44 s (from p¥) to pour) with a transitive 
meaning, beside ptfjl intransitive, 1 K 2 2 35 . Elsewhere the imperfect 

1 These verbs, like verbs (cf. above, note on § 67 g), may perhaps liavo 
been influenced by the analogy of verbs ["D. 
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consecutive has the form p’SJl Gn 28 18 , 35 14 , &c., cf. § 69/, where also 
other forms of PV T are given ; and (Is 44 12 , 49 s , Jer i 5 Q e re), 
from "WJ to form , are, however, used in the same sense. Cf. also 
CPS!* Ho io 10 ; nn&n (for 'rn according to § 47 k) 1 S 6 12 ; ‘iB'b 2 Cli 31 7 
(ef. § 69 72) and TEM 3 Is 28 16 . This assimilation is found always with 
sibilants (most frequently with v) except in the case of 1 K 3 15 
(so ed. Mant., Ginsb., Kittel; but Jabl., Baer JPH) and in JVjVh 
Gn 40 20 , Ez 16 5 (cf. rn^n verse 4), infinitive Iloplial of "6' (cf. 

§ 69 t). 

§ 72 . Verbs ( vulgo fy), e.g. Dp to rise up* Paradigm M. 

Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss ., p. 144 ff. ; Grundriss , p. 605 ff. 

Cl 1 . According to § 67 a a large number of monosyllabic stems "were 
brought into agreement with the triliteral form by a strengthening, 
or repetition, of the second radical, i. e. of the consonantal element 
in the stem. In another large class of stems the same object has been 
attained by strengthening the vocalic element. The ground-form 
used for these verbs is not, as in other cases (§39 a), the 3rd sing, 
masc. perfect , but always the infinitive construct form (§ 39 6), ihe u 
of which is characteristic also of the imperative and of the imperfect 
indicative Qal. These stems are consequently termed verbs Y'y or 
more correctly (see below) ^'V. 1 

1 The term )"]} was consequent on the view that the Wdw (or ' in the case 
of verbs '"J?) in these stems was originally consonantal. This view seemed 
especially to be supported by the return of the Wdw in Pi el ( 1 -iy, the 1 
usually passing into ' as in D*p, cf. Arabic qdwimmd ), and by certain forms 
of the absolute state of the nouns of such stems, e.g. DID death t compared with 
JYID to die. Hence in explaining the verbal forms a supposed stem qawam 
(in verbs '"V e.g. sayat ) was always assumed, and Dp' was referred to an 
original yaqwiim , the infinitive absolute Dip to original qawom , the participle 
passive Dp to original qaioiim. It must, however, be admitted : (1) that 
forms like D'p (see m) are only to be found in the latest books, and are 
hence evidently secondary as compared with the pure Hebrew forms Dpp ? 
&c. ; (2) that to refer the verbal forms invariably to the stem Dip, leads in 
many cases to phonetic combinations which are essentially improbable, 
whereas the assumption of original middle-vowel stems renders a simple and 
natural explanation almost always possible. These V'Jl stems are therefore 
to be rigidly distinguished from the real Yy stems of the strong forms, such 
as ny^ yi-1, &c. (see below, gg). —As early as the eleventh century the right 
view with regard to Y'y stems was taken by Samuel Hannagid (cf. Bacher, 
Leben und Werke des AbulwaHd , p. 16) ; recently by Bdttcher (. Lehrbuch 1 
§ 1112), and (also as to y"y stems) especially by Muller, Stade, and 
Well hausen (see above, § 67 a, note). On the other hand, the old view of 
1 and ' as consonants has been recently revived by Philippi, Barth, 
M. Lambert, and especially Brockelmann (op. cit.). 
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2. As in the case of verbs ]}"]>, the monosyllabic stem of verbs V'V b 
generally takes the vowel which would have been required in the 
second syllable of the ordinary strong form, or which belonged to 
the ground-form, since this is essentially characteristic of the verbal 
form (§ 43 b ; § 67 b). However, it is to be remarked : (a) that the 
vowel, short in itself, becomes of necessity long in an open syllable as 
well as in a tone-bearing closed ultima (except in Ilopltal , see d), e. g. 
3rd sing. masc. perf. Dp, fern. , plur. 'Dp, but in a closed pcnultima 
TOp, &C . 1 ; (b) that in the forms as we now have them the lengthening 
of the original short vowel sometimes takes place irregularly. Cf. /. 

Intransitive verbs middle e in the perfect Qal have the form TO he C 
is dead ; verbs middle 0 have the form he shone , D’2 he icas 
ashamed , he teas goodr Cf. n-r. 

3 . In the imperfect Qal,perfect Nipltal , and throughout Ilipltil and (1 

HopKal the short vowel of the preformatives in an open syllable before 
the tone is changed into the corresponding tone-long vowel. In Qcd 
and Niptial the original d is the basis of the form and not the l 
attenuated from d (§ 67 h ; but cf. also h below, on hence Cfip}, 

for ydqiim ; D’lpJ for ndqom ; on the other hand, in the q^rfect Ilipltil 
D^pD for hiqim ; participle D'pD (on the Sere cf. 2); perfect Ilopltal 

for hiiqam . 

A vowel thus lengthened before the tone is naturally changeable and C 
becomes vocal S € ivu when the tone is moved foivvard, e.g. J l-UrV , D') he will kill 
him ; so also in the 3rd plur. imperfect Qal with Nun paragogic ; pn^lD* 1 (without 
Nun VfiD'). The wholly abnormal scriptio plena of e in TD'nn Jer 2 11 (beside 
*Vpn in the same verse) should, with Konig, be emended to ’VIDM ; the 
incorrect repetition of the interrogative necessarily led to the pointing of 
the form as perfect instead of imperfect .—But in Hoph'al the ft is retained 
throughout as an unchangeable vowel, when it has been introduced by an 
abnormal lengthening for the tone-long 6 (as in the HopKal of verbs V"V)- 


1 In Aramaic, however, always TOp; also in Hebrew grammars before 
Qimhi TOp, "TOp, &c., are found, but in our editions of the Bible this occurs 
only in pause , e.g. VJDi") Mi 7 8 , }JTO 2 K 7 3 - 4 * 6 * . 

2 According to Stade ( Grammatik , § 385 e and /) the e in HD is of the 
nature of a diphthong (from ai , which arose from the union of the vowel f, 
the sign of the intransitive, with the d of the root', and likewise the 0 in 

&c. (from au). But 6 (from au) could not, by § 26 p, remain in a closed 

penultima (n&>2, &c.) ; consequently the 0 of these forms can only be 
tone-long, i.e. due to lengthening of an original n, and similarly the e of 

flip to lengthening of an original 1. This is confirmed by the fact that the 

6 in TO2 ; ’’TOS, U^2 is always, and in }{?2, 3rd plur. perfect, nearly always 
(the instances are 11 to 2), written defectively. Forms like TOH2, 

Vl'iN, &c., are therefore due to orthographic licence. 
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f 4 . The cases of unusual vowel lengthening mentioned in b are: 
imperfect Qal (also in Arabic yaqdmu ), but jussive with normal 
lengthening (§ 48*7), Dp}, with retraction of the tone Dj£ (yaqom), 
DjJJ) (in pause Dp}l); imperative E^P, with normal lengthening of the u 
in the 2nd plur.fem. njDp ? since, according to § 26 p, the xi cannot 
be retained in a closed penultima; infinitive construct D^p. In IlipKU 
the original x is naturally lengthened to i (D'pn, imperfect D H p}, jussive 
Dp}, with retraction of the tone Dp}, Dp} 1 ); on the transference of this 
v to the Iliplitl of the strong verb, cf. § 53 a. 

£r The following forms require special consideration : the participle 
Q %1 Dp is to be traced to the ground-form with d unobscured, Arab. 
qdtU, § 9 q, and § 50 b. On this analogy the form would be qdxmj 
which after absorption of the i became Dp, owing to the predominating 
character of the d. The unchangeableness of the d (p/wr. D'Ep, constr. 
'Ep, See.) favours this explanation. 

// In the imperfect Qal , besides the forms with original it (now ii) there 

are also forms with original d. This d was lengthened to d, and then 
further obscured to d ; hence especially S'to} (fcO}), &c., from the 

perfect X2 lie has come. In the imperfects (but cf. »"D‘)Nrn 1 S 14 27 ) 
and Kfa* from the intransitive perfects “NK, (see above, c), most 
probably also in 2K12 9 , nifcO Gn 34 15 from an unused mx to 

consent , and perhaps in Dftrn 1 S 4 0 , &c., as in the cases noticed in 
§ 63 e and especially §67 n t the e of the preformative is lengthened 
from x (which is attenuated from original d) and thus yi-bds became 
yi-bds , and finally ye-bos. Finally the Niplt. Dpj ( nd-qdm ), imperfect 
Dip} from yiqqdm, originally (§51 m) yinqdm , arises in the same way 
from the obscuring of a lengthened from d. 

i 5 . In the perfect Niplial and Hiplill a i is inserted before the 
afformatives beginning with a consonant in the 1st and 2nd persons, 
and regularly (but see Rem.) in the imperfect Qal, sometimes also 
in the imperfect HipltU (as in njPK'Dri Lv 7 30 , cf. njfe'nfl Mi 2 12 ), before 
the termination of HJ. As in verbs ]}"]) (§ 67 d and note) these 
separating voxvels serve as an artificial opening of the preceding 
syllable, in order to preserve the long vowel ; in the perfect Hiph'il , 
however, before the i, instead of the t an e is somewhat often found 2 
(as a normal lengthening of the original x), especially after waw con - 

1 So in Arabic, prop, qaim , since the two vowels are kept apart by the 
insertion of an X, cf. Aram. DNp ; but also contracted, as iak, hdr , for 
&c. (cf. Wright’s Gramm, of the Arabic Language , 2nd ed. vol. i. p. 164). 

3 OrD'trni 1 S 6 7 (cf. 2 Ch 6 25 ) could only be an orthographic licence for 
'DCVll > perhaps, however, was originally intended. 
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secutive, Dt 4 39 , 30 1 , as well as before the afformatives EH and or 
before suffixes, Dt 2 2 2 , 1 S 6 8 , 1 K 8 34 , Ez 34 4 , For in all these cases 
the tone is removed from the S to the following syllable, and this 
forward movement of the tone produces at the same time a weakening 
of the z to e; thus (or 'pH ; on nrrijjn Ex 19 23 , cf. x), but 

nbij.ni, &c., Ex 26 30 , &c.; Dt 4 s9 , Nu 18 26 (cf., however, ^bpnj_ Mi 5 4 ). 

In the same way in the 1st pers. sing, of the perfect Niplial , the 6 
before the separating vowel is always modified to it ('fltop?); cf. v. 

In the imperfect Qal and HipKll the separating vowel always 
bears the tone (nj'Epri). 

Without the separating vowel and consequently with the tone-long 0 and f 
l instead of it and i we find in imperfect Qal HJXuri (see § 76 g); rp&n Ez 16 55 
(also nrzfitrn in the same verse) ; 1 S 7 14 (cf. Ez 35® Q e re; on the 

KHhxbh nn&'ft cf. above, note on § 69 6) ; nj"l&n 1 S 14 27 from *T.N ( K'tliibh 
rUfcHrn and they saw , see § 75 w) ; in Hiph'il y e.g. fisfn Ex 20 25 , also VtiMH 
Jb 31 21 ; '•ribon.l Jer 22- 6 ; njXfrl Jb 20 10 ; with a separating vowel, e.g. 

Lv. 7 30 from Kin. S e ghol without ' occurs in the imperfect Qal in 
HjrflEri Ez 13 19 , Zc 1 17 ; and in Hiph'il Mi 2 12 : the Dages in the Nun is, with 
Baer, to be rejected in all three cases according to the best authorities. 
Wholly abnormal is HJD'pPl Jer 44 s5 , probably an erroneous transposition of 
E' (for nj'Dpn), unless it originates from an incorrect spelling njp'jJFI or 
njp'pri. 

0. The tone, as in verbs y"y (cf. § 67 &), is also generally retained l 
on the stem-syllable in verbs V'y before the afformatives n_ ; ^ • 

thus ncj 5 (but also ^ HIS 2 K 19 21 , probably for the sake of rhythmical 
uniformity with the following TOP; after ivdw consecutive 
Is 23 17 ); }OiJ(but also cf. Is 28 7 , 29 s , Na 3 ]8 , \j/ 76 6 , Pr 5 6 , La 4 18 ; 

1 S 8 n ; so especially before a following N, cf. § 49 l y Nu 13 32 ; tyjl 
IS19 1 ; before y, ^ 131 1 , Pr 30 13 , La 4 14 ); ^PJ, but before 

a suffix or with Nxin paragogic 2 Ch 28 15 ; P&p} Dt 33 11 , &c. 

7 . The formation of the conjugations Pi el, Paal t and Hithpael is, 
strictly speaking, excluded by the nature of verbs V'y. It is only in 
the latest books that we begin to find a few secondary formations, 
probably borrowed from Aramaic, on the analogy of verbs )"]) (with 
consonantal 1, see below, gg ); e. g. the Pi'el to surround , only in 
TjW yjr 119 61 ; and with change of ) to ', D?P Est 9 31 , Est 9 27 , 
impf \j/ 119 106 , injin. Ez 13 6 , Ru 4 7 &c., Est 9 21 &c.,imperat. 

'555 ^ Ir 9 28 j Dn i 10 from Sin to be guilty . The Hithpael 

VOVn J0S9 12 , which belongs to the older language, is probably a 
denominative from O11 the other hand the otherwise less common 
conjugation Pclel (see § 55 c), with its passive and reflexive, is usually 
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employed in the sense of Pi el and as a substitute for it, e. g. Dpip to 
set up from D^p; nniD to slaughter , 1 S 14 13 , 17 s1 , 2 S i 9 , from ffiD; 
Dpin to exalt , passive Dpin ? from BVV reflexive to stir up oneself 

(cf. Tj&nj Jb 17 8 in pause) from ; reciprocal W 3 HH to be ashamed 
before one another , Gn 2 25 . The conjugation Pilpel (§ 55/), on the 
analogy of verbs y"y, is less common, e. g, to hurl away from ^D; 
^ 3^3 to contain from ^3 ; npnp to destroy from 

Remarks. 

I. On Qal. 

11 1. Of verbs middle e and 0, in which, as in the strong verb, the perfect and 

participle have the same form (§ 50. 2), the following are the only examples: 
DO he is dead , fern, . HflD, 2nd masc. flPip (cf. § 44 gr; § 66 h); 1st sing. 'TO, 
'EDI (even in pause, Gn 19 19 ); plur . *inp, 1st pers. DDD, in pause DHD; he 
was ashamed , n& 2 } DE?2 ? ^2 • niN it has shone , plur. DliX j 2 iD to be good , 

13 b. Participles DD a dead man {plur. D'np^ 'HD) ; D H £H 2 ashamed , Ez 32 30 . 
For Is 27 11 read nj, or, with LXX, ny. 

0 Isolated anomalies in the perfect are ; JUCn (with the original ending of 
the fem. for H 3 ^ 1 ) Ez 46 17 (see § 44/); ppS Is 26 16 (see § 44 Z).— In D 2 

1 S 25 s (for DN2 from Ni2) the X has been dropped contrary to custom. In 
. < T < <. 

Dv2 Jer 27 18 (instead of !|N2) the Masora seems to point to the imperfect }N 2 ' 

which is what would be expected; as Yodh precedes, it is perhaps simply 
a scribal error. 

p The form DjJ occurs (cf. §9 b) with NS in the perfect , DNp Ho io 14 , also in 
the participles DN^> so/%, Ju 4 21 , L>'Nn poor, 2 S 12 1 * 4 , Pr 10 4 , plur. 13 23 ; D'DNEZ 
doing desjnte unto (unless D^DX*^ is to be read, from a stem DNtT whence DN£> 
Ez 25 15 , 36 s ), Ez 28 24 2(5 16 57 ; also in Zc 14 10 HDXn is to be read with 

Ben-Naphtali for HpNl. On the analogy of participles of verbs middle b (like 
D'^ 13 , see above) D^Dip occurs for D^Dp 2 K 16 7 and even with a transitive 
meaning Di 5 > occultans, Is 25 7 ; D'DIB Zc ic 5 .— Participle passive, ^D circumcised ; 
but a backslider , Pr 14 14 , and JVpD put aside , Is 49 21 (cf. Jer 17 13 Q*Ye), are 
verbal adjectives of the form qatul (§50 /), not passive participles. For 
D'OT hastening , Nu 32 17 , read D'CTpn as in Ex 13 18 ; for Mi 2 8 read 
(j 2. Imperfects in u almost always have the corresponding imperative and in- 
fnitive construct in u t as DpJ, imperative and infinitive D^p (also defectively written 

DpJ, Dp) ; but he threshes {inf7%. £bn), has imperative ^in {fem.), Mi4 13 ; 

it slippeth, infinitive DID ty 3S 17 , 46 s ); cf. nb (also n«) Nun 25 and J?l 3 
Is 7 2 (elsewhere yD) with the miperfects HDJ and yD 1 * tiyi? Is 30 2 ; 315 ^ 
Jos 2 16 ; Dh Ez io 17 (verse 16 D’H). 

V Where tho imperfect (always intransitive in meaning) has 6 the imperative 
and infinitive also have it ; thus imperfect K 13 J (N2J), infin. and wiper. NU or 

N 2 1 ; nxn 2 S 2 32 , nix, nix; t?! 2 >, V) 2 } &c.—Dip; Jb S 14 (if it be a verb 
at all and not rather a substantive) is formed on the analogy of verbs V /r V, 


1 In 1 K 14 12 (HN22 before a genitive), the text is evidently corrupt: read 
with Klostermann after the LXX 7 |N 22 . 
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since the imperfect of b 3 p appears as D 2 pN in \p 95 10 . On the otlier hand 
p&yp^ ( as ^ from tyip, on the analogy of tfil', &c.) occurs as imperfect of 
typ' ('"D). The imperfect pT , with 6, Gn 6 3 , probably in the sense of to rule , 
has no corresponding perfect , and is perhaps intentionally differentiated 
from the common verb |'T to judge (from '"y). Or can pT bo a jussive 
after (cf. § 109 d) ? Similarly (*jrV) ' 3 'JJ Dim might be taken as 
a case of a jussive after with irregular scriptio plena (as in Ju 16 30 ), in 
Dt 7 16 , 13 9 , 19 1321 , 25 12 , Ez 5 11 , 7 4 * 9 , 8 18 , 9 10 . But perhaps in all these cases 
D^nn Np was originally intended, as in Is 13 18 , Jer 21 7 , while cases like DIT 
\p 72 13 are to be explained as in § 109 k .—The infinitive absolute always has 6, 
e.g. Dip Jer 4 4 29 . 

3. In the imperative with afformativcs ('O^ 3 E 3 p) the tone is on the stem S 
syllable (cf., however, '“py Ju 5 12 intentionally varied from HVtf ; also '“py 
Zc 13 7 and Is 51 9 beside ' 1 D '3 '“py ; '^'2 Zc 9 s ; 'Tltf Is 21 2 , '2W \p ii6 7 , 
likewise for rhythmical reasons). So also the lengthened form, as 

Jer 3 12 , \p 7 8 , and iYTiy verse 7. But if an X follows in close connexion, the 
lengthened imperative usually has the form riD 3 p, &C., 1 in order to avoid 
a hiatus, e.g. Ju 4 18 , \p 82 s ; hence also before nii"P. Q e re perpetuum OTK 
(§17 c), e.g. \p 3 8 , 7 7 nD 2 p (cf., however, in the same verse nny and in Jer 40 5 , 
rn& before K), and so even before “I ip 43 1 , 7 4 22 , &c. (HD'")). 

4. In the jussive, besides the form Dp' (see above, /), Dip' also occurs t 
(as subjunctive, Ec 12 4 ; 31 D 3 rp 80 19 may also, with Delitzsch, be regarded as 

a voluntative), incorrectly written plene , and Dp' (Gn 27 31 ; cf. Ju 6 18 , 

Pr 9 416 ), which, however, is only orthographically different from D 3 pJ (cf. 
Jer 4 6 6 ). In the imperfect consecutive (Dp a l, in pause Dp a 1_, see above, /) if there 
be a guttural or H in the last syllable, a often takes the place of 0, e.g. 
1 OT and he rested ; JOT and it was moved ; “lD a 3 and he turned aside , Ju 4 18 , Ru 4 1 
(distinguished only by the sense from Hiph'U ")D a l and he removed , Gn S 13 ) ; “1¥ 3 1 
Ex 21 4 , 2 K 5 23 , 17 6 (but also “ 1 P 3 from both *133 to sojourn, and “132 to fear) ; 
?|y s 3 (to be distinguished from P]y>3 and he flew , Is 6 6 ) and he ivas weanj , Ju 4 21 , 

1 S i^ 28 - 31 , 2 S 21 15 , but probably in all these cases &|y a l for S]y' a 3 from 
is intended. For 2 S 13 8 K € th., the Q e re rightly requires vbfo). On 

the other hand, in an open syllable always ^p*^ 3 "| 3 D a 3 j &c. On D^pN 3 
(DpNJ), see § 49 e. 

Examples of the full plural ending p with the tone (see above, l) are U 
pnen Gn 3 3 - 4 ; PD 33 ? *p 104 7 ; pSrP Jo 2 4 - 7 - 9 . 

II. On Niph'al. 

5. The form of the 1st sing, perf 'DiD 3 p 3 , which frequently occurs ('JX 3 D 3 , t’ 
'H 33 D 3 , cf. also the ptep. plur. D'D 3 D 3 Ex i 4 3 ), serves as a model for the 
2nd sing. niD 3 p^ niD 3 p 3 , and the 1st plur. 3 j 3 D 3 p 3 given in the paradigm, 
although no instances of these forms are found ; but of the 2nd plur. the 


1 Cf. Delitzsch's commentary on \p 3 s . 
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only examples found have 0 (not u), viz. DJThfiBS ye have been scattered, Ez n 17 , 
2c 34 - 41 , and Dnbp^ and ye shall loathe yourselves , Ez 20 43 , 36 81 .—To the 1 (instead 
of a) of the preformative may be traced the perfect ity} Zc 2 17 (analogous to 
the perfect and participle see below, ee\ imperfect "1^ for yi'dr. —The 

infinitive construct occurs in Is 25 10 ; in Tltfb Jb 3y>°, the Masora assumes 
the elision of the H (for ; but probably (Qal) i» intended (see 

§ 51 l).~ 3103 Is 14 31 , 33 D 3 Is 59 13 are to be regarded as infinitives absolute. 

III. On Iliph'il, Hoph'al, and Pi'lei. 

Id) 6. Examples of the perfect without a separating vowel (see above, k) 
are : HfrOn, &c. (see further, § 76 g); HTOH (from for hemdth-tu (cf. 

§ 20 a); 1st plur. perfect Iliph'il from 2 Ch 29 19 , even DJTlTpn (§ 27 s) 

Nu 17 6 , &c. ; cf. 1 S 17 36 , 2 S 13 28 , also jnDni Ex i 1 ®, and ITHCm Ho 2 5 ; but 
elsewhere, with wdw consecutive TlDm Is 14 s0 ; cf. Jer i6 13 , and 

nS 3 rn Ex 2Q 24 , &c. —In these cases the e of the first syllable is retained 

T ; - I- : y 

in the secondary tone; elsewhere in the second syllable before the tone 
it becomes — (1 Ch 15 12 , &c.) or more frequently and in the syllable 
before the antepenultima it is necessarily — ( e - g- Tlbprfl. Gn 6 18 ). Before 
a suffix in the 3rd sing. masc. (except Gn 40 13 ) and fem ., and in the 3rd plur., 
the vowel of the initial syllable is HaUph-S e ghol, in the other persons always 
Hateph-Pathah (KCnig); on ttlbpn 2 K 9 2 , ^ 8 9 44 , cf. Ex i 9 23 , Nu 31 28 , Dt 4 39 , 

2 2 2 , 27 2 , 30 1 , Ez 34 4 , and above, i. The 3rd fem. perf. Hiph. Hfipn 1 K 21 29 is 
quite abnormal for ilJTpn from or JVD. 

IV As in verbs y"y w r ith n for their first radical (§67 w ), all the forms of “l^y 
Ex i 9 23 (where against the rule given under i we find with e instead 

of i), Dt S 19 , Neh 9 84 , Jer 42 19 , and "tty Is 41 25 , 45 13 , take Pathah in these 
conjugations instead of —. The irregular D’TVDpttrtt Zc io G has evidently 
arisen from a combination of two different readings, viz. D'rDC^iT) (from 
3£h) and DVlU“ ; rn (from : the latter is to be preferred.—On and 

fchrrin as a (metapiastic) perfect Hiph'il of cf. § 78 b. 
y 7. In the imperative , besides the short form Dpn (on Is 42 s2 with 

Silluq, cf. | 2 9 but in Ez 21 35 for read the infinitive 3 OT) the 

lengthened form HD'pn is also found. With sufiix bp'pn, &c. The impera¬ 
tive tODH Jer 17 18 is irregular (for N 3 H Gn 43 16 ) ; perhaps fcODn (as in 
1 S 2G 40 ; cf. 2 K S 6 ; is intended, or it was originally ntOpn. 

Z In the infinitive, elision of the H occurs in Jer 3 9 7 , 2 Ch 31 10 (for 

N'nnS) ; n_ fem. is added in HDjnb Is 30 28 ; cf. Est 2 18 and the analogous 

infinitive llaph'el in biblical Aramaic, Dn 5 20 .—As infinitive absolute fpn occurs 
in Ez 7 14 (perh. also Jos 4®, Jer 1c 23 ).—The participles have c, on the analogy 
of the perfect , as the vowel of the preformative, like verbs y r/ y (§ 67 i). On 
'DD 2 S 5 2 , &c. (in K e thibli), seo § 74 k. 

(tCl On the shortened forms of the imperfect (Dp^, Dpp, hut always ; in 
the jussive also with retraction of the tone 313 'rT^Nf 1 K 2 20 ) see above, /. 
With a guttural or 1 the last syllable generally has Pathah (as in Qal ), e.g. 
and he testified, 2 K q 13 ; 1 TV let him smell, 1 S 26 19 ; JTlp Gn S 21 ; " 1 pp. 
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and he took aicay , Gn 8 13 . The ist sing, of the imperfect consecutive commonly 
has the form 3 'E^N 1 Neh 2 20 , or, more often, defectively lytO 1 K 2 42 , less 
frequently the form 3 £ J N'I Jos 14 7 .—For f|DX Zp i 2 (after FjDtf) and in 
verse 3, read FjDK from P]DK, on the analogy of "IDS § 68 g : similarly in 
Jer S 13 DDDX instead of DD'DX. 

In the imperfect Polel the tone is moved backwards before a following tone- bb 
syllable, but without a shortening of the vowel of the final syllable ; e. g. 

coin Pr 14 34 ; i>^nn Jb 35 14 ; cf. Pr 2ft 23 , and acc. to Baer '3 J 33 nrn 
Jb 30 20 (ed. Mant., Ginsb. '3 | 3 * 3 nni), always in principal pause; on the 
Metheg with Sere , cf. § 16/ 7.—As Polal cf. y$TP Is 16 10 . 

As participle Hoph'al occurs in close connexion, Gn 43 12 ; cf. § 65 d. 

Peculiar contracted forms of Poiel (unless they are transitives in Qal ) are CC 
*3331 Jb 31 15 , 41 2 , toiorn Is 6 4 6 for 333331 , &c. [but read 333331 . 

(§ 58 *), or* 3331 ^, and UjaDJ-n]; also DOTTl Jb 17 4 , for DlODin.—In 

Is 15 5 appears to have arisen from the Pilpel }iyiy\ the d after the loss 
of the 1 having been lengthened to d, which has then been obscured to 6.— 

For the strange form ^DDipn 3 \p 139 21 , which cannot (according to § 52 s) 
be explained as a participle with the D omitted, read 'pn? 33 . 

IV. In General 

8. The verbs V'J? are primarily related to the verbs y"y (§ 67), which were clil 
also originally biliteral, so that it is especially necessary in analysing them 

to pay attention to the differences between the inflexion of the two classes. 
Several forms are exactly the same in both, e.g. imperfect Qal and Hiph'U with 
waw consecutive , the whole of Hoph'al the Pi'lei of verbs V'JJ, and the Pool of 
verbs y"y ; see § 67 z. Owing to this close relation, verbs V'y sometimes 
have forms which follow the analogy of verbs y"y, e. g. perfect Qal 13 he has 
despised (from 133 , as if from 113 ) Zc 4 10 ; perfect Niph'al 1£3 Jer 48 11 (for 1103 
from 110 , as if from 110 ). The same explanation equally applies to H 0 p 3 
Jb io 1 for , 10 p 3 (cf. § 67 dd) - nO*lp 3 from Olp, and 10 p 3 Ez 6 9 (for 10 ip 3 ) ; 
lOVT 1 Ez 10 17 and 1011 verse 15; lOlil Qimperative ) Nu 17 10 ; 30 ' Mi 2 6 ; 
Hiph'U perfect 1 HH Is 1S 3 for inn (cf. § 29 g), which is for TJin from lin. On 
the other hand the imperfects 10 J Ez 48 14 (unless it be intended for 10 ' f 
cf. \f/ 15 4 ) and nB' Hb 2 3 , are to be regarded according to § 109 i, simply as 
rhythmically shortened forms of I'O) and FPDJ. 

9. In common with verbs (§ 67 g) verbs l^y sometimes have in Niph'al CC 
and Hiph'il the quasi-Aramaic formation, by which, instead of the long 
vowel under the preformative, they take a short vowel with Dage jf forte in tho 
following consonant ; this variety is frequently found even along with 
the ordinary form, e.g. JTDil to incite , imperfect JVD] (also JVDH JVD') ; 

3 'Dil imperfect 3 'D' to remoee (from 31 D), also Hoph'al 3 DH Is 59 14 (on Dpi 

cf. § 29 g) ; sometimes with a difference of meaning, as rP3n to cause to restf 
but jT 3.1 ( imperfect n' 3 ', consecutive nSFII Gn 39 16 ; imperative 1131 , plur. in'31) to 
set down ; for nJl'3ill (Baer, Ginsburg ' 3 H 1 ) Zc 5 11 (which at any rate could 
only bo explained as an isolated passive of Hiph'il on the analogy of the 
biblical Aramaic HD'pn Dn 7 4 ) we should probably read nn' 3 il 1 with 

1 As the passive of this Hiph'U we should expect the Hoph'al 133 ^ 1 which 
is, no doubt, to be read for nSbl in La 5®. 
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Kloste^mann after the LXX. In Dn 8 U the K e thibh D'*“in is intended for 
a perfect Hiph'il. There is also a distinction in meaning between 
to spend the night, to remain , and p^ Ex 16 7 (fire ( K e thibh ; conversely, 

verse 2 KHhibh Q"re *0^), imrticiple pta Ex 16 8 , Nu 14 27 , 17 20 , to be 

stubborn, obstinate : in the latter sense from the form p|p only }bp_ is found, 
Ex 17 3 . Other examples are Niph'al he teas circumcised, Gn 1726 f. - 

participle 34 s2 (from bvD, not ; "fijE he is leaked up, Zc 2 17 (see above, v) ; 
Hiph'il La 1 8 ; ilP^ Pr 4 21 . 

Perhaps the same explanation applies to some forms of verbs first guttural 
with Pages forte implicitum , which others derive differently or would emend, 
e. g. irnrn for trnrn and she hastened (from t^in) Jb 31 5 ; DJPl (another reading 
is DJpp, Dyni 1 S 15 19 , 25 14 (14 32 Q e rc) from Ety or D'y to fly at anything. Both, 
as far as the form is concerned, would be correct apocopated imperfects from 
nCTI and HDV (rV'b), but these stems only occur with a wholly different 
meaning. 

io. Verbs with a consonantal Wdw for their second radical, are inflected 
throughout like the strong form, provided the first or third radical is not 
a weak letter, e. g. ~nn, imperfect l>\n\ to be white ; SttJ, imperfect to expire : 
nn to be wide ; ITO to cry ; Pi'cl by , imperfect to act wickedly ; PA y to bend, 
Hithpael njynn to bend oneself ; and this is especially the case with verbs 
which are at the same time n"b, e. g. i“H¥, Pi'el to command, Hjp to wait, 

nVI to drink, Pi'el m") (on Is 16 9 , see § 75 dd) and Hiph'il Pinn to give to 

drink , &c. 

§ 73. Verbs middle i ( vulgo e. g. p? to discern. 

Paradigm N. 

1. These verbs agree, as regards their structure, exactly with verbs 
Y'V , and in contrast to them may be termed '*y, or more correctly, 
'ayin-i verbs, from the characteristic vowel of the impf., imper., and 
injin. constr. This distinction is justified in so far as it refers to a 
difference in the pronunciation of the imperfect and its kindred forms, 
the imperative and injin. constr. —the V'Jl verbs having fi lengthened from 
original u and '"y having i lengthened from original i. In other respects 
verbs '"y simply belong to the class of really monosyllabic stems, which, 
by a strengthening of their vocalic element, have been assimilated to the 
triliteral form 1 (§ 67 a). In the perfect Qal the monosyllabic stem, as 
in has a lengthened from d, thus: Hip he has set; infinitive JV??, 
infinitive absolute imperative rW, imperfect jussive 

(§48 g ), imperfect consecutive —The perfect Qal of some verbs 


1 That verbs V'V and v/ y are developed from biliteral roots at a period before 
the differentiation of the Semitic languages is admitted even by NOldeke 
(Beitrdge zur sem. Sprachwiss ., Strassburg, 1904, p. 34 ff.), although he contests 
the view that 'HP3 and nun are to be referred to Hiph'il with the preforma- 
tivc dropped. 
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used to be treated as having a double set of forms, a regular series, 
and others like Hiph'il without the prefonnative, e, g. ['? Dn 10 1 ; 

D11 g 2 , also £33 139 2 ; £^'1 thou strivest, Jb 33 13 , also £31 La 3 s8 . 

Tlie above perfects (p3 ; D'"}, &c.) might no doubt be taken as forms 
middle e (properly i), the i of which has been lengthened to 1 (like 
the u lengthened to d in the imperfect Qal of t^p). It is more 
probable, however, that they are really shortened forms of Hiph'il, 
This is supported by the fact that, especially in the case of the 
shortened forms are few and probably all late, while the corresponding 
unshortened forms with the same meaning are very numerous, e. g. 
perfect p3H (but p3 only in Dn io 1 ), DniJ'On, infinitive p3i1 (but inf in. 
abs. P3 only in Pr 23 1 ), imperative [3H (only in Dn 9 s3 p3^ immediately 
before also ^'3 three times, and np3 yj, 5 s ), participle Pip. 1 

Elsewhere HiplCil-iorws are in use along with actual §aZ~forms with 
the same meaning, thus : (also D'bp placing (but only in 

Jb 4*°, which, with the critically untenable Ez 21 21 , is the only 

instance of in Hi])titl), H’OD breaking forth Ju 20 33 , with infin , Qal 
in'3; ^nn they rushed fourth Ju 20 37 , with ^£ ? '£^n • glancing , 

also in perfect p¥; fcf’pn he spat out, with imperat. Qal Vp. As passives 
we find a few apparent imperfects Hoplial, which are really (according 
to § 53 u) imperfects jussive of Qal, e,g. bn^ Is 66 8 from b*n to turn 
round , "iipv from TP to sing , HET from JVS? to set. 

2. The above-mentioned Hipliil -forms might equally well be derived b 
from verbs V 7 !?; and the influence of the analogy of verbs V'J? is 
distinctly seen in the Niph'al p23 (ground-form naban), Polel [3j3, and 
Hithpolel The very close relation existing between verbs '"y 

and yy is evident also from the fact that from some stems both forms 
occur side by side in Qal , thus from b'£ to turn round, imperative also 
'5*ri Mi 4 10 ; D'E? to place , infinitive construct commonly (2S14 7 
D'b Q € re) f imperfect but Ex 4 11 D3B*. I11 other verbs one form is, 
at any rate, the more common, e. g. b'S to exalt (^3 only Pr 23^ K e thibh); 
from pb (perhaps denominative from b^b) to spend the night , occurs 
six times as infinitive construct, pbb only in Gn 24“; but the imperative 
is always pb, &c.—Of verbs '"y the most common are IV to set , 
3 S “) to strive , p* 1 ] to judge, to rejoice ; cf. also perfect bs (middle 

1 Since H 33 $ 139 2 might be intended for £ 33 , there remains really no 
form of p3 which must necessarily be explained as a Qal, except the pt <2 >. 
plur. D'33 Jer 49 7 . Nevertheless it is highly probable that all the above 
instances of Hiph'ibforms, parallel with Qal-fornis of the same meaning, 
are merely due to a secondary formation from the im2>erfects Qal p 3 ', D't?' y 
&c., which were wrongly regarded as imperfects Hiph’il : so Barth, ZDMG. xliii. 
p. 190 f., and Nominalbildung , p. 119 f. 
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Yodh in Arabic) to comprehend , measure, Is 40 12 ; (as in Arabic 
and Syriac) to mesh upon , and the denominative perfect (from H2) to 
pass the summer , Is 18 6 . On the other hand, BW11 and they shall fish 
them , Jer 16 16 , generally explained as perfect Qal, denominative from 
Nfish, probably represents a denominative Pi el, 

C Corresponding to verbs properly V'y, mentioned in § 72 gg, there are 
certain verbs v/ y with consonantal Yodh , as *° hate, Ppy to faint , rPH 
to become , to be, jTn to live. 

d Rem. 1. In the perfect Qal 3rd fem. sing . T\&) occurs once, Zc 5 4 , for ?“!$!, 
with the weakening of the toneless a to e (as in th e fem. participle HTlT Is 59 s ) 5 
cf. the analogous examples in § 48 1 and § 80 i. —2nd sing. masc. nflt? ^ 90 8 , Q t re 
(before V; cf. § 72 s) ; 1st sing . once iff 73^, milra', without any 

apparent reason ; 1st plur. Ju I9 1S for Idn-nu. The lengthened imperative 
has the tone on the ultima before gutturals, miT HIP") ip 35 1 ; see further, 

§ 72 s.—Examples of the infinitive absolute are : Tl litigando , Ju n 25 , Jb 4c 2 ; 
DVtP Jer 42 15 ; T\ID ponendo, Is 22 7 . On the other hand, (for Dl) 

Jer 5G 34 , pnn p3 Pr 23 1 , ^nn VlPI Ez 30 1 * K e th., are irregular and perhaps 
due to incorrect scriptio plena; for the last the Qfre requires 
but read ; cf. § 113 x. 

C 2. The shortened imperfect usually has the form ; more rarely, 

with the tone moved back, e.g. \b 3TJ Ju 6 31 , cf. Ex 23 1 , nbrT^K 1 S 9 20 - 
So with wdw consecutive Db> a l and he placed , and he perceived ; with a middle 
guttural Dnil 1 S 35 14 (see § 72 ee) ; with 1 as 3rd radical, XT11 Ju 5 1 . 
As jussive of is found in Ju 19 20 (in pause) and Jb 17 2 , for {bn.—For 

rynrrbtf Pr 3 30 Keth. (Q e re anr1) read ym. 

f* 3. As participle active Qal jb spending the night , occurs once, Nell I3* 1 j 
participle passive D't? Nu 24 21 , 1 S 9 s4 , Ob 4 ; feminine 2 S I3 S2 » t^ 16 

Q e re, even according to the reading of the Oriental schools (see p. 38, note 2): 
the K € thibh has nWV. A passtre of Qal (cf. above, § 52 e and s , and § 53 u) 

from may perhaps be seen in Db’' 5 ! Gn 5c 26 (also Gn 24 s3 K e thibh 
(fire the Samaritan in both places has DOT1), and also in TjDp Ex 30 32 , 

Samaritan *]DV. Against the explanation of ‘]D V » as a Hopltal-iorm from 
TJ^D, Barth (Jubelschrift. .. Hildesheimer , Berlin, 1890, p. 151) rightly urges 
that the only example of a Hiph'il of :plD is the doubtful which is 

probably an ^-imperfect of Qal .—The explanation of &c., as a passive of 

Qal arising from yiysam , &c. — yuysam (so Barth, ibid., note 1), is certainly also 
unconvincing, so that the correctness of the traditional reading is open to 
question. 

* * * * * * 
rr 4. In verbs N"y the K always retains its consonantal value ; these stems 
are, therefore, to bo regarded as verbs middle Guttural (§ 64). An exception 
is }‘Nr Ec 12 5 if it be imperfect Hiph'il of }*fcO (for pNT) ; but if the form has 
really been correctly transmitted, it should rather be referred to p¥3, and 
regarded as incorrectly written for pjV On VifcO (from H1N3), which was 
formerly treated here as N"y, eee now § 75 x. 
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§ 74. Verbs n" 7, e. g. KSO to find. Paradigm 0 . 

The X in these verbs, as in verbs N*D, is treated in some cases as (l 
a consonant, i. e. as a guttural, in others as having no consonantal 
value (as a quiescent or vowel letter), viz.: 

1. In those forms which terminate with the K, the final syllable 

always has the regular vowels, if long, e. g. N-fb, tOYtpn, i. e* 

the X simply quiesces in the long vowel, without the latter suffering 
any change whatever. It is just possible that after the altogether 
heterogeneous vowel u the N may originally have preserved a certain 
consonantal value. On the other hand, if the final X quiesces in 
a preceding a (as in the perfect, imperfect, and imperative Qal, in the 
perfect JVipJial, and in Pual and lloplial) this d is necessarily 
lengthened to a, by § 27 g, as standing in an open syllable; e. g. NYE, 

ran?;, &c. 

The imperfect and imperative Qal invariably have a in the final syllable, on b 
the analogy of verbs tertiae gutturalis ; cf., however, § 76 e. —In the imperfect 
Hithpa'el a occurs in the final syllable not only (according to § 54 k ) in the 
principal pause (Nu 31*®), or immediately before it (Jb io 16 ), or with 
the lesser disjunctives (Lv 21 14 , Nu )9 13 -* 0 ), but even out of pause with 
Markka, Nu 6 7 , and even before Maqqeph in Nu 19 12 . 

2. When N stands at the end of a syllable before an afformative C 

beginning with a consonant (n, }), it likewise quiesces with the 
preceding vowel; thus in the perfect Qal (and Hoplial , see below) 
quiescing with a it regularly becomes Qames (HNY9 for ANYD, &c.); 
but in the perfect of all the other active and reflexive conjugations, 
so far as they occur, it is preceded by Sere (9^*9?, &c.), and in the 
imperative and imperfect by S € gh 6 l, njNXDPl. 

(а) The S e ghol of these forms of the imperfect and imperative might be (1 
considered as a modification, and at the same time a lengthening of an 
original a (see § 8 a \ In the same way the e of the perfect forms in Pi (l, 
Hithpa'el , and Hiph'il might be traced to an original \ fas in other cases the 

e and i in the final syllable of the 3rd sing. masc. perfect of these conjuga¬ 
tions), although this i may have only been attenuated from an original a. 
According to another, and probably the correct explanation, however, botli 
the Sere and the S e ghol are due to the analogy of verbs (§ 75 /) in 
consequence of the close relation between the two classes, cf. § 75 nn. —No 
form of this kind occurs in Pu'al ; in the perfect Hoph'al only the 2nd masc . 
sing, nntOn Ez 40 4 , lengthened according to rule. 

(б) Before suffixes attached by a connecting vowel (e. g. the K C 

retains its consonantal value; so before ^ and DD, e.g. Ct 8 1 ; 

^50211 Ez 28 13 (cf. § 65 h ), not &c., since these suffixes, by § 58/, 

are likewise attached to the verb-form by a connecting vowel in the form of 
S e ica mobile. —As infinitive Qal with suffix notice ^{<99 Ez 25 s ; participle with 
suffix Is 43 1 ; infinitive Pi'el DDNT3DI1.—The doubly anomalous form 

fcOR Jer 23 s (for or is perhaps a forma mixta combining the 

readings i&Op: and 
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f 3. When X begins a syllable (consequently before afformatives 
which consist of or begin with a vowel, as well as before suffixes) 
it is necessarily a firm consonant, and the form then follows the 
analogy of the strong verb, e. g. «"!X>*D mdfd, &c. (in jxtuse 

Remarks. 

jr i. Verbs middle e, like X^p to be full, retain the Sere also in the other 

persons of the perfect , e. g. 'Jixfe (IX^D Est 7 5 has_ owing to its transitive 

use ; for DriN'T* Jos 4 24 read with Ewal'd DnXT). Instead of HXSE the form 
T : L T T ’* T : |T 

riX"}iJ she names , on the analogy of the n'v-forms noticed in § 75 m, occurs in 

Is 7 14 (from n«1P T) cf. § 44 /), and with a different meaning (it befalls) 
in Dt 31 29 , Jer 44 123 , in both places before X, and hence, probably, to avoid 
a hiatus (on the other hand, nXOru Ex 5 16 , could only be the 2nd sing. masc .; 
the text which is evidently corrupt should probably be emended to 
sjoyb nsoni with the LXX); in NipKal $ uS*>; in Hopk'nl nNZn 

Gn 33 11 .—The 2nd fem. sing, is written FlN"lp by Baer, Gen 16 11 , &c., according 
to early MSS. 

h 2. The injin. Qal occurs sometimes on the analogy of verbs (HvS, &c., 
see § 75 nn) in the feminine form ; so always DX^D to Jill (as distinguished 
from fullness ), Lv S 33 , 12 4 - 6 , 25 30 , Jer 29 10 , Ez 5 2 , also written DIX^p 
Jer 25 12 , Jb 20 22 , &c., and nxi^D Est i 5 . Cf. further, PlXip Ju 8 l ; nX^P 
Pr 8 13 ; before suffixes, Ez 33 12 , and likewise in Niph. Zc 13 4 ; also in PCel 
Ex 31 5 , 35 33 , or niX;>p!) Dn 9 2 , &c. KHhibh ; with suffix 2 S 21 2 .-—On 
the (aramaizing) infinitives X&D and niXtyp, see § 45 e; on DXPp^ obviam , 
§ 19 k .—DPXVbB ivhen ye find, Gn 32 20 , stands, according to § 93 q, for 
DPXyp. The tone of the lengthened imperative HXD") Ps 41 5 as Mirra' (before 
is to be explained on rhythmical grounds; cf. the analogous cases in 
§ 72 s .—The 2nd fem. plur. imperative in Ru i 9 has, according to Qimhi, the 
form T|XifP and in verse 20 T jXlp ; on the other hand, the Mantua edition 
and Ginsburg, on good authority, read T )50p. 

I 3. The participle fem. is commonly contracted, e.g. DX^b (for HXSb) 2S18 22 , 
cf. Est 2 15 ; so Niph'al nx^D3 Dt 30 11 , Zc f 7 (but HX&O Is 30 25 ), and Hopli'al , 
Gn 38 25 ; less frequent forms are DXyiD Ct S 10 ; DXbb 1 K 10 22 (cf. § 76 b , 
nxb beside PlXfe6 as infinitive construct from XCO) and without X (see k) 
mi' (from X2P) Dt 28 57 . In the forms D'XIDh shining, 1 S 14 33 , cf. if> 99 s ; 
DXP3 feigning them , Neh 6 8 , the X is elided, and is only retained ortho- 
graphically (§ 23 c) after the retraction of its vowel ; see the analogous 
cases in § 75 00.—On the plur. masc. ptcp. Niph. cf. § 93 00. 
fx 4. Frequently an X which is quiescent is omitted in writing (§ 23 /): 

(a) in the middle of the word, e.g. 1 S 25 s ; Nu 1.1 11 , cf. Jb 1 21 ; 

'DpS Ju 4 19 , cf. Jb 32 18 . In the imperfect HjtpPl Jer9 17 , Zc 5 9 , Ru i 14 (but the 
same form occurs with Yoclh pleonastic after the manner of verbs in 
Ez 2 3 49 , according to the common reading ; cf. §7 6 b and Jer 50 20 ) ; in Pi'll 
H3pnX (after elision of the X, cf. § 75 00) Gn 31 39 ; and also in Niph'al 
Dnbpi Lv 11 43 ; cf. Jos 2 16 . (b) at the end of the word ; 13*1 1 K 1 2 12 K e thibh ; 
Hiphfil 'pnn 2 K 13 6 , cf. Is 53 10 (\pHH for X^jlH perfect Iliph'il of r6n formed 
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after the manner of verbs N"^ 5 ) ; in the imperfect Hiph'tl 'Ijb \p 55 16 K'thilh ; 
'J' $ 141 5 ; 'IlN 1 K 21 19 , Mi 1 15 ; in the infinitive , Jtr 32 s5 ; in the participle , 

2 S j 2 , 1 K 21 21 , Jer 19 15 , 39’®, all in K e thibh {'I'D, always before N, hence 
perhaps only a scribal error). 

5. In the jussive, imperfect consecutive, and imperative Hiph'il a number of cases / 
occur with i in the final syllable; cf. Xtjb j s 3514 (in the parallel passages 
2 K iS 20 , 2 Ch 32 15 Neh S 2 (before y) ; Nt3n s 1 2 K 21 11 (cf. 

1 K 16 1 2 * , 21 22 ) ; N 3 nrn 2 K 6 29 ; Dt 4 20 , 2 K 1i 12 , i/- 7S 1 * 6 , 105 43 ; imperative 

frODn Jer 17 18 ; fcOiftn Is 43 s (in both cases before y). If the tradition be 
correct (which at least in the defectively written forms appears very doubtful) 
the retention of the i is to be attributed to the open syllable ; while in the 
closed syllable of the 3rd sing. masc. and Jem and the 2nd sing, masc . after T 
consecutive , the i is always reduced to e. In the examples before y considera¬ 
tions of euphony may also have had some influence (cf. § 75 hh). —In 
Ez 40 3 , Baer reads with the Western school while the Orientals read 

in the Kfthibh fcOIM, and in the (fire 50 * 1 . 

On the transition of verbs to forms of 7 \"b see § 75 nn. 

§ 75 . Verbs e. g. to reveal . Paradigm P. 

Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss ., p. 149 ff.; Grundriss, p. 61S ff.—G. R. Berry, 
‘Original Waw in 7 \"b verbs* in AJSL. xx. 256 f. 

These verbs, like the verbs '"a (§§ 69, 70), belong to two different a 
classes, viz. those originally )"b and those originally '"b , 1 which in 
Arabic, and even more in Ethiopic, are still clearly distinguished. 
In Hebrew, instead of the original 1 or ' at the end of the word, 
a n always appears (except in the ptep. pass. Qal) as a purely ortho¬ 
graphic indication of a final vowel (§ 23 k)\ hence both classes are 
called n"b, e. g. i"6a for he has revealed ; for he has rested. 
By far the greater number of these verbs are, however, treated as 
originally '"b; only isolated forms occur of verbs rt. 

rbf to be at rest may be recognized as originally Y'b, in the forms in which () 
the Waw appears as a strong consonant, cf. 1st sing, perfect Qal Jb 3 26 , 

the participle and the derivative rest ; on the other hand the imperfect 
is vb&jb (with Yodli). In nay (Arab. ’Oy) to answer , and Hjy (Arab. lay) 2 to be 

afflicted , are to be seen two verbs originally distinct, which have been assimi¬ 
lated in Hebrew (see the Lexicon, s. v. roy). 


1 According to Wellhausen, ‘Ueber einige Arten schwacher Verba’ in his 
Skiszen , vi. p. 255 ff., the verbs, apart from some true Y'b and some 
probable are to be regarded as originally biliteral. To compensate for 
their arrested development they lengthened the vowel after the 2nd radical, 
as the Y'V verbs did after the 1st radical. But although there is much to be 

said for this view, it fails to explain pausal forms like iTDn (seen). It seems 
impossible that these should all be late formations. 

2 In the Mesa' inscription, line 5, Uy*) and he oppressed occurs as 3rd sing, 

masc. imperfect Pi'el, and in line 6, I will oppress as 1st sing. 
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Of quite a different class are those verbs of which the third radical is a 
consonantal H (distinguished by Mappiq). These are inflected throughout like 
verbs tertiae gutturalis. Cf. § 65 note on the heading. 

C The grammatical structure of verbs n"!? (see Paradigm P) is based 
on the following laws :— 

1, In all forms in which the original Yodh or Waw would stand at 
the end of the word, it is dropped (cf. § 24 g) and n takes its place as 
an orthographic indication of the preceding long vowel. Such an 
indication would have been indispensable, on practical grounds, in the 
still unvocalized consonantal text. But even after the addition of 
the vowel signs, the orthographic rule remained, with insignificant 
exceptions (see §8 Jc, and a in &c.), that a final vowel must be 

indicated by a vowel letter. In verbs the n which is here em¬ 
ployed as a vowel letter is preceded by the same vowel in the same part 
of the verb throughout all the conjugations. Thus the endings are— 

n_ in all perfects, n^a, &c. 

n__ in all imperfects and participles, nSjO, ^ 3 ) &c. 

H__ in all imperatives, H;> 3 } &c. 

Hi _in the infinitive absolute (n^a, &c.), except in Hipliil, Hoph'al, 

and generally also Pi el, see aa and ff. 

The participle passive Qal alone forms an exception, the original 
** (or 1, see v) reappearing at the end, ; and so also some derived 
nouns (§ 84°, c, e, &c.). 

The infinitive construct always has the ending ni (with n feminine); 
Qal n^a, Pi el n^a, &c.; for exceptions, see n and y. 

cl These forms may be explained as follows:—in the perfect Qal n ^>3 stands, 
according to the above, for (**)ba, and, similarly, in Niph'al, Pu'al, and Hoph'al. 
The Pi el and llithpa'el may be based on the forms (§ 52 l ; and 

§ 54 k), and Hiph'il on the form on the analogy of the d in the second 

syllable of the Arabic 'dqtdld (§ 53 aj. Perhaps, however, the final a of these 
conjugations simply follows the analogy of the other conjugations. 

C The explanation of the final tone-bearing H_ of the imperfect is still a 
matter of dispute. As to the various treatments of it, see Barth, Nominal - 
hildung , i. p. xxx ft', with § 136, Rem., and ZDMG. xliv. 695 f., against 
Philippi’s objections in the Zeitschrift fur Volkerpsychologie , 1S90, p. 356 ft ; also 
ZDMG. lvi. 244, where Barth appeals to the rule that, in the period before 
the differentiation of the North Semitic dialects, final iy becomes ___ ( constr . 

H_), not 1 ; M. Lambert, Journ. Asiat. 1893, p. 285 ; Pratorius, ZDMG. Iv. 365. 

The most probable explanation now seems to be, first, that the uniform pro¬ 
nunciation of a/limperfects and participles with S e ghol in thelastsyllable merely 
follows the analogy of the impf QaJ , and secondly, that the S e ghol of the impf. 
Qal does perhaps ultimately represent a contraction of the original termina¬ 
tion { = ai), although elsewhere (e.g. in the imperative of i"l"b) is usually 

contracted to e. 
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2. When the original Yodh stands at the end of the syllable before j' 
an afformative beginning with a consonant (n, 3 ) there arises (a) in 
the perfects, primarily the diphthong ai ('_). In the middle of the 
word this ought always to be contracted to e ('—), but this e is only 
found consistently in the passive conjugations, whilst regularly in Qal, 
and frequently in the other active and reflexive conjugations (especially 

in Pi el), it appears as i (cf. x, z, ee). This i, however, in the perf. 
Qal is not to be explained as a weakening of an original e , but as the 
original vowel of the intransitive form. It then became usual also 
in the transitive forms of Qal (and in some other conjugations on this 
analogy), whereas e. g. in Syriac the two kinds of forms are still 
carefully distinguished.—( b ) In the imperfects and imperatives , 
with the tone always appears before the afformative H 3 . On the most 
probable explanation of this see above, e. 

Summary. Accordingly before afformatives beginning with a con- g 
sonant the principal vowel is— 

In the perfect Qal i , e. g. n'bj ; 

In the perfects of the other active and reflexive conjugations, 
sometimes e, sometimes 1 , and ; n\^33 and n'h?? ; 

In the perfects passive always e , e. g. n'j&a • 

In the imperfects and imperatives always e. g. 

The diphthongal forms have been systematically retained in Arabic and 
Ethiopic ; only as an exception and in the popular language is the diphthong 
contracted. In Aramaic the contracted forms predominate, yet the Syriac, 
for example, has in Qal 2nd pers. sing. g € lait (but 1st pers. sing . Jv 5 > 3 ), and so 
too the Western Aramaic ]T^3, but also D'^ 3 . 

3 . Before the vocalic afformatives (^, , H__) the Yodh is usually h 

dropped altogether, e. g. ^3 (ground-form gdldyil), participle 

fem. i"6a, plur, masc. ; yet the old full forms also not infrequently 
occur, especially i n pause, see u. The elision of the Yodh takes place 
regularly before suffixes, e.g. *jb 3 (see ll). 

4 . I11 the 3rd sing. fem. perfect , the original feminine ending J"L_ i 
was appended to the stem; hence, after elision of the YCdli , arose 
properly forms like r6a, with a in the final syllable with the tone. 
This form, however, has been but rarely preserved (see below, m). 
The analogy of the other forms had so much influence, that the 
common ending H_ was added pleonastically to the ending n__. 
Before the the vowel of the ending which thus loses the 
tone, becomes £ e wd, and thus there arise such forms as nrta, 

&c. (but in pause nn^a, & c .). 

For similar cases see § 70 d; § 91 m. 
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k 5 . Finally, a strongly-marked peculiarity of verbs n"b is the 
rejection of the ending n__ in forming the jussive and the imperfect 
consecutive. This shortening c curs in all the conjugations, and 
sometimes also involves further changes in the vocalization (see o, y, 
bb } gg). Similarly, in some conjugations a shortened imperative (cf. 

§ 48 k) is formed by apocope of the final n__ (see cc, gg). 

I 6. The ordinary form of the imperfect with the ending n_ serves 
in verbs T\"\> to express the cohortative also (§ 48 c); cf. Gn i 26 , 2 18 , 

2 Cli 25 17 , &c. With a final I“U_ there occur only: in Qal, 

yjr 119 117 , njontj (with the 11 retained, see below, u) yjr 7 7 4 ; and in 

HithpvTel nynfcOI Is 41 23 (with Tiphha , therefore in lesser pause). 

Remarks. 

I. On Qal. 

VI 1. The older form of the fem. of the 3rd sing. per/, ribs, mentioned above, 
under i (cf. § 74 g ), is preserved in Jlb’V (before N) Lv 25 21 (cf. 2 K 9 s7 KHhibh ) 1 ; 
likewise in Hiph'il niHil (before K) Lv 26 s4 ; Ez 24 12 * ; and in Hoph'al 

r6?n (before ') Jer 13 19 .—The 2nd sing. fem. is also written JV_; thus in the 

textus receptus ri^rVj 2 S 14 s , and always in Baer’s editions (since 1872), as in 
most other verbs j JTin and Is 57 s ; Jer 2 23 , Ez 16 48 , &c. (so HNSim 

1 K 17 13 from fr^). In the 3rd pers. plur. the tone, instead of keeping its 
usual place (^2, &c.), is retracted in xp 37 20 , ^3, both on account of the paitse 
and also in rhythmical antithesis to the preceding }^3 ; also in Is 16 8 tyFI 
(according to Delitzsch for the sake of the assonance with j and in 
Jb 24 1 2in.—On the tone of the perfect consecutive see § 49 k. 

PI 2. The infin. absol. frequently has S (probably a survival of the older ortho¬ 
graphy) for n:_, e. g. Pil Gn 18 18 ; ib'V Jer 4 18 , &c., Ez 31 11 ; fafj 2 S 24 s4 ; 

Gn 2 6 28 , Is6 9 (cf. 1 S 6 12 ), &c., beside HfrO. The form H1W Is 22 13 (beside | 
in the same verse) appears to have been chosen on account of its simi¬ 
larity in sound to Dhl^; so in Is 42 20 (fre and Ho io 4 , (unless it is a 

substantive, oaths) and H33 ; cf. also lib 3 13 .—Conversely, instead of the 

infinitive construct nta such forms are occasionally found as riba or iba, cf.ntn 
Gn 48 11 ; nbp Pr 16 18 ; Gn 50 20 , xp 101 3 , also Vt^V Gn 31 28 (cf. Pr 31 4 ), and 
even with the suffix the very remarkable form Ex 18 18 . 2 —The feminine 
form ITliO (for H 4 ^"]) Ez 2S 17 , analogous to nouns like »TIXa_ (cf. § 45 d), is 
strange, but *TH as infin. Ez 21 15 is quite inexplicable.—The forms fan and i^n 

Is 59 13 are perhaps to be regarded with Barth, Nominalbildung 1 § 51 a, as 
infinitives absolute of the passive of Qal (see above, § 531*), not of Po'el .—The 2nd 
sing. masc. imperative iTru occurs in the principal pause in Pr 4 4 and 7 2 ; but 


1 I11 the Siloam inscription also (see above, § 2 d), line 3, DM may bo read 
/Vn quite as well as [n]JVn. 

2 All these infinitives construct in 6 , in the Pentateuch, belong to the 

document called E; cf. § 69 m, second note. 
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probably these forms are simply to be attributed to p Masoretic school, which 
in general marked the difference between certain forms by the use of e for e, 
and conversely e for e ; cf. the analogous examples in § 52 n, and especially 
§ 75 hh, also Kautzscli, Grammatik des Bibl.-Aram., § 17, 2, Rem. 1.—On the 
reading iYPXY Ct 3 11 (for on the analogy of the reading njtfYp, &c., 

§ 74 h), see Baer’s note on the passage. 

3. The shortening of the imperfect (see above, k, and the note on hh) occasions 0 
in Qal the following changes: 

(a) As a rule the first radical takes a helping S e gh 6 l , or, if the second radical 
is a guttural, a helping Pathah (according to § 28 e). Thus for ; DB 
and he despised , Gn 2 5 s4 ; JDB and he built ; ytP^ he looks ; HDB and he destroijed , 
Gn 7 m . 

(b) The? cf the preformative is then sometimes lengthened to e , e. g. XYjp 

he sees. This, however, mostly happens only after the preformative H, whilst 
after ' the homogeneous z remains, e.g. (but S;^), [arn (but }Q>), YIY 

(but ; with middle guttural ynfi, niJFtt Jb 17 7 (from nrD). The unusual 
position of the tone in ton Zc9 s , fcOY Mi 7 10 (so Baer and Ginsb. ; ed. Mant. 
NY, N?..V!) is best explained (except in NY G11 41 3S , before D) on the analogy 
of nbp, &c., § 72 s, as due to the following X. But cf. also hh. 

(0 The helping vowel is elsewhere not used under the circumstances men- (J 
tioned in § 2S d; 2 &yB Nu 21 1 , Jer 41 10 , cf. Jb 31 27 ; on the other hand, 
with 1 lengthened intoe (seep) ;pB, ’HYt, tlfcB, The form NY he sees , 

occurs parallel with NY) and he saw (but 3rd Jem. always NYY), the latter 
with the original Pathah on account of the following "I, and identical with 
the 3rd sing. masc. of the imperf. consec. Hiph’il, 2 K 11 4 . 

(d) Examples of verbs primae gutturalis (§ 63), and at the same time iY'S?, T 
. < . < . * < 

are C?yB, in pause t?yB and he made , from flt?y • fyB and he answered, from i"tfy 

(always identical with the corresponding forms in Hiph’il ), )>nB and he divided, 
from . On some similar forms of N^D see § 76 d.—In the following cases 
the initial (hard) guttural does not affect the form : BIY1 and he was wroth, 
fnjl and he encamped (3rd plur. ^JY (with Paget lene and S c wd) let i 

rejoice, Jb 3 6 ; cf. Ex 1S 9 .—On 1 B ? tB, OB (T)"h as well as |"&), &c., see § 76 b, c,J. 

(e) The verbs JYH to be, and Yil to live } of which the shortened imperfects S 
ought to be yihy and yihy, change these forms to \Y and VY, the second Yodt 
being resolved into i at the end of the word ; but in pause (§ 29 n) \Y ? NY, 
with the original a modified to S e gh 6 l with the tone (cf. also nouns like 

for bakhy. in pause • By for ’any, &c., § 84“ c, and § 93 x). For 
however, in Dt 32 18 , since no verb iY$ exists, we must read either £’1%, or 
better HOT (Samaritan Nt?n), as imperfect Qal of to forget .—Analogous to 

'Y from IYH, there occurs once, from io be, the form NbY for }JY he will be, 

Ec 11 3 , but no doubt N^H is the right reading. 

The full forms (without apocope of the n_, cf. § 49 c) not infrequently t 

occur after waw consecutive, especially in the 1st pers. and in the later books, 
e.g. HNBXI and I saw, twenty times, and Jos 7 21 in K e thibh, but never in the 

Pentateuch (NlNJ fifteen times, of which three are in the Pent.) ; also in the 

P 2 
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3rd pers. nS*W Ez 18 28 , Jb 42 16 (fre ; and he made, four times (but 

over 200 times) ; cf. also Ju 19 2 (WRl) ; 1 K io 29 (nbi?pV) ; Dt i 16 (rflXfctp, and 
Gn 24 48 . So also occasionally for tlie^Kssfra, cf. Gn i 9 , 41 34 , Jer 28®.—For the 
well attested, but meaningless Jb 6 21 (doubtless caused by the following 
3 &n s n\), read ye see, with Ginsburg, 

'll 4. The original ' sometimes appears even before afformatives beginning 
with a vowel (cf. above, h and V), especially in and before the pause , and before 
the full plural ending p_ f or where for any reason an emphasis rests on the 

word. Perfect <VDn \p 57 s , VDH Dt 32 s7 , cf. \p 73 s Q e rc ; imperative ^$2 Is 21 12 . 
Imperfect VJTIK) Jb 16 22 , 30 14 (without the pause, \p 6 8 32 ); p 122 6 , Jb 12 6 , 

cf. p 77 4 ; pa"TJ Dt 8 13 ; p 3C 9 : more frequently like p 7S 44 ; Is 17 12 , 21 12 , 

26 11 , 31 3 , 33 7 , 41 5 , \p 36 s , 39 7 , 83 s ; before a suffix, Jb 3 26 . Also in Pr 2b 7 
as perf Qal from , was perhaps originally intended, but hardly since 
these full forms, though they may stand out of pause, do not begin sentences ) 
vbl probably points to from as the right reading, since the sense 
requires an intransitive verb. Cf. further, v , x , dd, gg. 

X) 5. The participle active (cf. Vollers, 1 Das Qatil-Partizipium/ ZA. 1903, 
p. 312 ff., and on the participles of ibid., p. 316 ff.), besides feminine 
forms like nSj? Ju 20 81 , &c., HfcO Pr 20 12 , has also a feminine which retains the 
3rd radical \ viz. (= HD3) weeping , La i 16 ; rpDiH tumultuous, Is 2 2 2 ( plur . 

Pr 1 21 ); HjSiV spying , Pr 31 27 , iT "13 fruitful, \p 128 3 , plur. flWX the things that 
are to come, Is 41 23 . With the ordinary strong inflexion ' appears in JVtpV Ct i 7 , 
but perhaps there also PFtpV was intended, unless it should be H*yb a wanderer . 
For Is 47 10 , ’oSp is to be read.—On n&ty 1 K 20 40 for nbty, cf. § 116 $r, note. 
—In the partake passive the 3rd radical still sometimes appears as 1 (§ 24 b), 
cf. made, Jb 41 25 , Jb 15 22 , contracted from ; and before 

a formative ending, it even has its consonantal sound, DWyn (read DWyp) 
2 K 23 4 ; HW (read <a suwoth) 1 S 25” KHhibh, miDJ (read n'tuwoth) Is 3 18 
KHhibh. The shortening of the u in DWO Est 2 9 is irregular. 

XI) 6. The defective writing is rare in such forms as rPDl 2 S 15 s3 ; ' , Jn 53 1 K 8 44 , 
cf. 1K9 3 ; nj^"irn_ Ex 2 1 ® (cf. Jer i8 21 , 4S 6 , 1 Ch 7 13 , Jb 17 s , &c.), and the 
pronunciation Mi 7 10 , cf. Ju 5 29 (unless they are sing . with sujf. 

of the 3rd sing. fern.). Both cases are prdbably to be explained according 
to § 20 f. 

II. On Niph'al. 

X 7. Here the forms with s _ in the 1st and 2nd pers . sing, of the perfect 

predominate (} only in )Ti?3 Gn 24 s ); on the other hand in the 1st plur . 

always ' , as 1 S 14 8 . No examples of the 2nd plur. occur.—With 

*» retained in pause Vb 3 Nu 24°; once with an initial guttural DH 3 Ct i® for 
VI n 3, probably arising from the ordinary strong form nihru , but the harshness 
of H immediately followed by ~\ is avoided by pronouncing the n with Hateph - 
Pathah .—In the 3rd sing. fern. njflBb Pr 27 15 (in pause for njHBb) 1 and fl may 
be transposed for euphonic reasons ; but probably we should simply read 
nniBO.—Among Niph'al forms of must be classed, with Buxtorf and 
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others (cf. N&ldeke, ZDMG. xxx. 185), illfcO from HJX, not Pi'lel of HN 3 =ON 3 ; 
hence, according to § 23 <?, *160 ttcy are beautiful (for * 16 $ 3 ) Is 52 7 , Ct 1 10 ; but 
in yp 93 s , where Baer requires i 116 $ 3 , read ill 6$ 3 with ed. Mant., Ginsb. 

8. The apocope of the imperfect causes no further changes beyond the rejection y 
of the H__, e.g. from ; in one verb middle guttural , however, a form 
occurs with the Qames shortened to Pathah , viz. IISJ (for D'O'') yp 109 13 , as in 
verbs y"y; but in pause flSH verse 14. Cf. bb. —The infinitive absolute Jli ^33 
emphasizing an infinitive construct , 2 S 6 20 , is very extraordinary; probably it 
is a subsequent correction of an erroneous repetition of HI^H.—The irfin. 
constr. HN’inb occurs in Ju 13 21 , 1 S 3 21 for J 16 nnb ; cf. above, n. —On the 
infinitive Niph'al with the 11 elided, see § 51 l. —The irregular Ez 36 s 

has probably arisen from a combination of the readings {Qal) and **>yri 
(Kipk'al). Similarly the solecism HTZ 1 D 3 1 S 15 9 might be due to a combination 
of the participle fem. Niph'al (i 1 p 3 , cf. 11 ^ 113 , 113113 , Hby 3 _) with the Hoph'al 
(i 1 T 3 D); but it is more correct, with Wellhausen, to explain the D from 
a confusion with DD 3 and to read, in fact, nDND 31 11133 , 


III. On Pi'el, Po'el, Pu'al, and Hithpa'el. 

9. In the 1st and 2nd persons of the perfect Pi'el the second syllable in ~ 
most of the instances has on the analogy of Qal (see /),as JTlb'l, T^i? j 
always so in the first plur and before suffixes, e.g. * 3 'D 3 Gn 37 s6 , IjJTS’l 

yp 44 20 . The form with > __ r _ is found only in the 1st sing. (e. g. Jo 4 21 ; Is 5*, 

8 17 along with the form with i). On the tone of the perf. consec . Pi'el of 
see § 49 k. — Hithpa'el has (besides Jer 17 16 ) as a rule (Pr 24 10 , 1 K 2 26 , 

Jer 50 24 ). On the other hand, Pu'al always has s _ e.g. W$y *p 139 15 .—A 

1st sing, perfect Po'el VIEW ( = VVD 15 ?) occurs in Is io 13 . 

10. The infinitive absolute Pi'el takes the form JI^S, HIP (like the more (tCt 

frequent form even in the strong verb, see § 52 0) ; with 6 only in yp 40 2 • 

with 6 th Hb 3 13 JlViy (cf. above, n). On 1311 and 3111 , infinitives absolute of the 
passive of Qal , not of Po'el, see above, n .—As infinitive construct 'Sfl occurs in 
Pi'el , Ho 6 9 (only orthographically different from H 3 n, if the text is correct); 
K>oi) Dn 9 24 (on the X seo rr); nbb~IJ) 2 CU 2 4 ><>, 31 1 , for which in 2 Ki3 47 - 19 , 

Ezr 9 14 nbiy with in fin. abs.; in Pu'al 01311 f 132 1 . 

11. The apocopated imperfect must (according to § 20 l ) lose the Dage^ forte bb 
of the second radical, hence 13 pl and he commanded, iy)1 (for ITiyffi = tf'arre) 

yp 141 8 ; cf. Gn 24 20 ; even in the principal pause Pr 25 s ; Hithpa'il 

byVI and he uncovered himself, Gn 9 21 ; yinn Pr 2 2 24 ; cf. yp 37 1 - 7 - 8 . With the 
lengthening of Pathah to Qames , 1 H >1 and he made marks , 1 S 21 14 (but read with 
Thenius PjJVl, and instead of the meaningless ibid, read [C* 1 ). In 

Hithpa'el in close connexion, Dt 2 9 - 19 ; yiip ; ri Is 41 10 ; according to 

Qimhi also 1 N 1 V, IXHri 1 p 45 12 , Pr 23 s - 6 , 24 1 , 1 Ch n 17 , whilst Baer and Gins- 
burg read with the best authorities lNH), 1N1111 (but cf. Ktinig, Lehrgebdude , i. 
597). 1 —On rf\m Jb 15 17 (for cf. § 20 m ; on Ex 33 s , see § 2 ] q ; 


1 In Nu 34 7f> , according to verse 10, IKJIII ( — * 16 * 1111 ) is intended to be 
read for * 6*1111 {imperfect Pi'el from J 16 * 11 ). 
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on IT J115 13 , see § 69 g. Finally, on vin, which is referred to Pi’el by some, 
as a supposed imperative, see above, u. 

CC 12. Examples of apocopated imperatives in Pi’el and Hithpa’el are : 1 ¥, also 
rn* command thou, ^3 open thou, \p ii9 18 - 22 ; [D prepare thou , ^ 61 8 ; D 3 for HD3 
prove thou, Dn i 12 ; f ci 9 n thyself sick, 2 S 13 5 ; cf. Dt 2 24 .—On H 2 '} Ju 9 29 , 

cf. § 48 l. —In ip 137 7 Tty rase it, is found twice instead of V"iy (for * arru ) for 
rhythmical reasons (cf., however, in the imperfect, 2 Ch 24 11 ). 

(Id 13 * Examples of forms in which the Yodh is retained are the imperfects 
/Venn 1 s 40 18 , cf. verse 25 and 46 s ; they cover them, Ex 15 5 ; participle 

Pu’al D^n^D Is 25®; for -png Is 16 9 (from HV}) read with Margolis, 


IV. On Hiph'U and Hoph’al. 


ce 


ff 


gg 


14. The 3rd sing.perfectHiph’il sometimes has S e ghol in tlie first syllable instead 

of i (§ 53 p), especially in nbjjH (but perfect consecutive 2 K 24 14 ), 

nxbn ; also with suffixes, e.g.D^H i Ch 8’, 'jxbn Jb 16 7 , rHDni Ex 2i®. The 
S e ghol also occurs in the ist sirig., e.g. *pnxbn Mi 6 s . On VVtnm Na 3 5 , cf. 
§ 53 p. The forms with e in the second syllable (also written defectively, as 
'risrfi Jer 21®) are found throughout in the ist sing, (except Pr 5 13 ), rarely in 
the 2nd sing, masc., and never in the ist plur. In the other persons they are 
about equally common with i, except in the 2nd plur., where i predominates. 
Before suffixes the forms with 1 predominate throughout; cf., however, e in 
Ex 4 12 , Mi 6 s , Pr 4 11 . On the tone of the perf consec. Hiph . of r\"b, see § 49 k. 
In Hoph’al only *_occurs in the 2nd syllable. 

15. In the infinitive Hiph’U of rni to he abundant, besides the construct 

we find the absolute n2")n taking the place of the common form n3")n, which 
had come to be used invariably (but Konig calls attention to its use as infini¬ 
tive construct in Ez 21 20 ) as an adverb, in the sense of much ; in 2 S 14 11 tlie 
Qfrt requires for the K e thibh JVinn, an evident scribal error for nfcnn. 

Cf. Gn 41 49 , 22 17 , Dt 2S 63 ; the pointing HBIH Jer 42 s probably arises from 
regarding this form as a noun.—On nY"lE)n Jb 17 2 (with Pages f. dirimem) see 
§ 20 h. —In 2 K 3 24 ni 2 PI (before 8) is probably infinitive absolute, used in order 
to avoid the hiatus, cf. § 113 x, and on a similar case in Qcd, see above, n .— 
On the infinitives with elision of the H, cf. § 53 q. 

16. The shortened imperfect Hiph’U either takes no helping vowel, as flD' let 
him enlarge, Gn 9 s7 ; 'TV he shall subdue, Is 41 2 ; and he watered, Gn 29 10 , &c.; 

and he showed, 2 K 11 4 (see § 28 d) : or else has a helping vowel, as ^3' 
(for br, see § 27 r), e. g. 2 K 18” ; if, 105 24 ; -iCFil Ez 5 6 ; J!IV1 2 Ch 33 s ’; 


i.e. probably D’lKJ Jos 24 s KHhibh (HSISJ Q e re ).—Examples of verbs first 

guttural: Nu 23 s , ^y&0, &c., which can be distinguished as Hiph'U from 

the similar forms in Qal only by the sense.—The apocopated imperative Hiph'U 
always (except in verbs |"!D, e. g. ? OH, § 76 c) has a helping vowel, Seghol 

or Pathah, e. g. 2 TT) increase thou (for harb, n 2 "}ri) $ 5 1 * a ^° Ju 2 ° 38 ; where, 

however, it cannot be explained the text stands; Ppn let alone (for Cfin 
nsnn Dt 9 14 , &c.; ^yn (for nbyn) Ex s 1 , 33 12 ; but for p 39 14 , which 
could only be imperative Hiph’il of yyty {-smear over, as in Is 6 10 j, read with 
Baethgen nyt^ look away .—The imperfect Hiph'U with Yodh retained occurs only 
in Jb 19 2 , from HJV Cf. u. 
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V. In General. 

17. In Aramaic the imperfect and participle of all the conjugations terminate flit 

in X_or '_. The Hebrew infinitives , imperatives t and imperfects in n__, less 

frequently N_ or '_, may be due to imitation of these forms. On the 

infinitive construct Pi'el * 3 n, see above, aa ; imperative Qal KJH Jb 37 s (in the sense 

of fall ); imperfect KT let him look out , Gn 41 33 (but see above, p ); he will 

do, Is 6 4 3 ; iTnrr^K Jer 17 17 ; consent thou not , Pr i 10 ; nbjjfT^N do 

thou not , 2 S 13 12 (the same form in Gn 2b 29 , Jos 7 9 , Jer 40 16 (fire); (so 

Baer and Ginsburg, after cod. Hillel, &c.) I will le , Jer 31 1 ; nbyjll Jos 9 24 ; 

Dn I 13 . Cf. also in Niph'al nYtSJ Lv 5®; PIJ 3 H (according to Qimhi) 

Nu 21 27 ; in Pi'el Lv iS 7 - 8 - 12-17 , 20 19 , in each case beside 

with a minor distinctive ; njM' (Baer nj?^) Na I s ; rpTN Ez 5 12 (with Zaqtph ; 
Baer HITS). The fact, however, that a great number of these forms occur in 
pause and represent at the same time & jussive or voluntative (Jos 7®), suggests 
the view that tho Sere is used merely to increase the emphasis of the 
pausal form, and at the same time to make a distinction in sound between 
the jtissive or voluntative and the ordinary imperfect . 1 Elsewhere (Gn 26 29 , 

Lv 5 9 , Jer 40 16 , Dm 19 ; according to Baer also Mi 7 10 , Zc g 5 ) the pronunciation 
with e is probably intended to soften the hiatus caused by a following N or 
]) ; cf. the analogous cases above, § 74 t. 

The ending **_ appears to stand for n_ in the imperfect Qal in H 

and there hath she played the harlot , Jer 3 6 ; perhaps, however, the 2nd sing. fem. 
is intended, or it may have been introduced into the text of Jeremiah from 
Ez 16 15 , &c. Still more strange is it in the imperfect HipKil Jer 1S 23 ; 

but the Mil'll -tone probably points to nipH as the correct reading (cf. Neh 13 14 ). 

The stands for n_in the perfect Hiph'U 'bnn he made sick , Is 53 10 , which 

is probably for from a secondary form of i“6n ; see rr. ThepZwr. 

VDEH (Baer VDDH) they made to 7 nelt, Jos 14 8 , is a purely Aramaic form. 

18. In two verbs the rare conjugation Pa'lel or its reflexive (§ 55 d ) occurs: A 7 i‘ 
\inpp archers , Gn 2i lfl (from ; but most frequently in nnb to bend, Pa'lel 
mnb not in use, whence reflexive HinFlbn to bow oneself to prostrate oneself 
2nd pers. in 1T_1_ and 1st pers. in WJL, imperfect ITinriph, consecutive 3rd sing, 
masc. }riFlb*l for wayyiftahw (analogous to the noun-forms, like ^nb for sahw ) : 

3rd plur. ^nnnbv—Instead of the aramaizing infinitive with suffix 'JVWlbnp 

2 K 5 18 read with Konig 'nVinflbnp ; in Ez 8 16 DH^nnbJp is still more certainly 
a scribal error for D^nnbp. 

19. Before suffixes in ail forms ending in H, a connecting vowel is employed // 
instead of the H and tho connecting vowel which precedes it (§ 58/), e.g. 

Gn 2 4 27 ; in pause 1 K 2 s0 , &c., even with lesser disjunctives, \p 118 5 , 

Pr 8 22 , or with a conjunctive accent, 1 S 28 15 (but Baer * 03 ^), Jb 30 19 ; cf. 

§ 59 h; in pause ^] 3 y, Is 30 19 (and even when not in pause Jer 23 s7 ) or 
like, Dt 32°; Gn 28 s ; cf. also D 3 V, imperfect 

^ 5 )^., Hiph'U ' 33 H, wan. 

Only very seldom does the imperat. or impf. end in > ___ before suffixes, e.g. 

1 Possibly these examples (like the cases of S e ghol in pause , see n) represent 
the view of a particular Masoretic school, which was intended to be con¬ 
sistently carried out. 
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DiTNSX Bt 3 2 26 ; p 140 10 (fire; smite me,, i K 20 35 - 37 ; cf. Hb 3 2 , 

Is 38 16 . Even in these examples a return to the original ending ay might 
be assumed ; but perhaps they are merely due to a less correct plene writing. 
In the 3rd smg. perf.fem. the older form ffe (see i ) is always used before a 
suffix, e. g. (for Zc 5 4 ; in pause 'MV Jb 33 4 ; TjntO 42 s . 

VI. The Relation between Verbs n"b and 

nil 20. The close relation existing between verbs X'6 and 7 ]"h is shown in 
Hebrew by the fact that the verbs of one class often borrow forms from the 
other, especially in the later writers and the poets. 

00 21. Thus there are forms of verbs 

(a) Which have adopted the vowels of verbs H"^, e. g. perfect Qal I have 

refrained, p 119 101 ; participle NtDin (Ktth) sinning , Ec 2 26 , 8 12 , 9 2 - 18 ; cf! Is 65 20 ; 
N£iO Ec 7 26 ; N 20 lending, 1 S*22 2 ; Pi el perfect he has filled, Jer 51 34 ; cf. 

1 K. 9 11 , Am 4 2 (where, however, the perfect Niph. is perhaps intended), p 89 11 , 

143 s ; 1 heal > 2 K 2 21 ; cf. Jer 51 9 ; imperfect Jb 39 s4 ; NipKal perfect 

(like run!)}}) it was wonderful , 2 S i 26 ; HipKil perfect Bt 28 69 ; 

nnN2nn (not nriN—, cf. above, 2S i 2 ®) she hid, Jos 6 17 . On the other hand, 
forms like D'Xtph i S 14 33 , D'fcOp ^ 99 ®, Ez 47 s , 'oSttirin, according to 

the correct reading, Jb 19 2 (cf. Gn 31 39 njtpnK), and i)NT imperative plur. masc. 
from KT Jos 24 14 , 1 S 12 24 , p 34 10 , are due to the elision of the K, see § 74 i. 
On Jer 10 6 and p 139 20 , see § 23 i. 

VP (b) Forms in H, but keeping their vowels, e. g. imperfect Qal HSHK 
Jer 3 22 ; imperative H 33 heal thou, p 60 4 ; NipKal nSfO Jer 49 10 (which must 
evidently be a perfect ; read with Ewald the infinitive absolute fian} as in 
verse 23), and rnnn to hide oneself\ 1 K 2 2 25 , cf. Jer 19 11 ; Pi'el imperfect n^D'' 
he trill fill , Jb S 21 . 

99 (c) Forms entirely of a 7 \"v character, e. g. perfect Qal fiDin and when thou art 

athirst , Ku 2 9 , cf. 2 S 3 8 ; ^3 they shut up, 1 S 6 10 ; cf. 25 s3 ; they are full , 
Ez 28 16 , cf. 39 26 ; infinitive iLDH (see above, n) to sin, Gn 20® (on see above, 

§ 74 h ); imperative sing. fern. *Qn Is 26 20 ; imperfect (for tAy) he will keep 

back, Gn 23® ; HJ'Spri they heal , Jb 5 18 ; participle Pr 12 18 ; fern. N2T Ec io 6 ; 
plur. Is 2 9 7 ; participle passive p 32 1 ; NipKal nriS!} Jer 51®; JV33 

thou hast prophesied, Jer 26® (cf. \p 139 14 , Jb 18 3 ) ; imperfect 2 K 2 22 (infinitive 

Jer 19 11 ); PVel imperfect Jer 8 11 , cf. Gn 31 39 ; HipKil participle npj?D Ez 8 s ; 
Hithpa'el 1 S io 6 ; infinitive flilOnn 1 S io 13 . For the KHhibh fWnb 

2 K 19 25 , Jablonski and others require as Q e re the form (so Is 37 20 ); 

the K e thibh would have to be read with elision of the and retraction 

of the vowel. 

TV 22. On the other hand, there are forms of verbs JTv, which wholly or in 
part follow the analogy of verbs e. g. in their consonants NJTIN he comes , 
Is 21 12 ; 2 S 12 17 (textus receptus rH2); 'HnSti Ez 43^; XIV] Jb 8 11 ; 

La 4 1 ; nViM 2 Ch 16 12 ; njtopn Ex l 10 , Lv io 19 ; D'Nbn Dt j 8«« (cf. 
Ho 1»’) ; KhjM ( infin. absol. NipKal beside t S l« ; KJE' 2 K 25“; NGHC 
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Jer 38*; N 3 K" Ec 8 1 : in their vowels, URN Jer 3 22 ; iTIjV Dn io H ; ni)DR 

1 K 17 14 : in both, XRj?^ Qn 49 1 ; cf. 42*, Is 51 19 ; 0 'N^R 2 S 21 12 Q're; Nil'S 

2 Ch 26 15 (ef. D'toicn’wn'l 2 S u 24 K'thibh ); fltf-lb (participle fern. Qal) Zp 3 1 ; 
X’-ip: Ho 13 15 ; D'xSptD La 4 2 .—For mthb (so Baer, Ez 17 6 , cf. 31 8 ), which can 
only be intended for JlSiOB participle fern. plur. from N“IB = mB, read firWB 
branches, according to Ez 31 5 , &c. 

§ 76 . Verbs Doubly Weak . 

1 . In a tolerably large number of verbs two radicals are weak a 
letters, and are consequently affected by one or other of the anomalies 
already described. In cases where two anomalies might occur, usage 
must teach whether one, or both, or neither of them, takes effect. 

Thus e.g. from to flee , the imperfect is *riT in Na and * 1 T in Gn 31 40 

(on the analogy of verbs |"D); Eiph’il T)H (like a verb Jl"y), but the imperfect 
Eoph'al again IT (as J r/ B). 

2 . The following are examples of difficult forms, which are derived b 
from doubly weak verbs : 

(a) Verbs j"£) and (cf. § 66 and § 74), e.g. to bear , imperative Ntt* 

0 p 10 12 KKO, of which HD3 ^ 4 7 is probably only an orthographic variation); 
infinitive Construct DKG? (for DX&; see the analogous noun-formations in § 93 t), 
also Is i 14 , 1S 3 ; Gn 4 1S NifcO ; \p 89 10 (perhaps only a scribal error); 
after the prefix ^ always (otherwise the contracted form only occurs in 

tolfP Jb 41 17 , with rejection of the N); imperfect for Ru 1 14 ; 

wholly irregular are ilJ'SfrjJl Ez 23 49 (so Baer after Qimhi; textus receptus, and 
also the Mantua ed., and Ginsburg, nj'KCT) and DN &3 2 S 19 43 as infinitive 
absolute Niph'al (on the analogy of the infinitive construct Qal ?); but most probably 

is to be read, with Driver. 

(b) Verbs |"D and T\"b (cf. § 66 and § 75), as to bow , to incline , |"D 3 to C 

smite. Hence imperfect Qal HD), apocopated (Gn 2 6 26 and he bowed ; 

(so, probably, also Is 63 s for ri) 2 K 9 33 and he sprinkled (from HT 3 ); perfect 
Eiph'il nSH he smote , imperfect HT, apocopated f 7)*1 (even with Athnah 2 K15 16 ; 
but also ten times HTl), T ]31 Dt 2 s3 ; so also Lv 8 11 - 30 ; 1 p 141 4 (cf. 

Jb 23 11 ); imperative ilBH, apocopated TjH smite thou (like EH indine y with ntSH), 
infinitive DiSH, participle H 3 D; Eoph'al HSH, participle PGD, 

(c) Verbs and T\"^P (cf. § 68 and § 75), as H 3 K to be willing , HBX to bake, cl 
nm to come . E. g. imperfect Qal .TlfcO, 7]2K', plur. ; NHM (cf. § 6sV) Dt 33 21 
for nnx'l ( = nriN i l) ; imperfect apocopated DX*! Is 41 26 for ; imperative Vritf 

Is 21 12 , 56 9 - 12 (cf. 3 DX bake ye , Ex 16 23 ) for 3 DN, (§ 23 h ; § 75 u) ; Eiph'il 
< < < # < 
perfect Vm for VTlXn (Vnfcjfl) Is 21 14 ; imperfect apocopated and he adjured , 

1 S 14 24 , properly (i"6fcO) from , whence nSfcO, and, with the obscuring 
to 6, ; instead of the simple apocope the N which had already become 
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quiescent, is made audible again by the helping S e ghol (unless perhaps there 
is a confusion with the imperfect consecutive Hiph’il of ^N'). 

6 ( d ) Verbs '"D and (cf. § 69, § 70, and § 74), as to go forth, imperative 

NX go forth, with il__ paragogic DNX Ju 9 29 in principal pause for HNX; 2nd/em. 
plur. HJNX Ct 3 11 ; infinitive JINX; Hiph'il N'X^H to bring forth. —NT* to fear, 
imperfect Nl^ and N*VJ 1 (or N")* 1 ), imperative N"V; imperfect Niph’al N1V \p 130*, 
participle 

f* (e) Verbs and T\"\> (cf. § 69, § 70, and § 75), e.g. HT to throw, Hiph'il to 
confess, to praise, and ITT to throw (both properly verbs 1 "Q), and HD' 1 to be 
beautiful . Infinitive HT, Jli"V ; imperative iTV ; imperfect consecutive Ez 31 7 
(cf. also 'S'Jll 16 13 ); with suffixes Dl'Ill we have shot at them (from iTV) Nu 21 30 ; 
perhaps, however, it should be read with the LXX D 3'31 and their race (also in 
the very corrupt passage \p 74 s DJ'3 is probably a substantive , and not the 
imperfect Qal with suffix from W) ; Pi’el VlM for (§ 69 u). Hiph’il min > 
iTjin ; infinitive JV^D (as infinitive absolute 2 Ch 7 3 ); imperfect HlV*, cf. 

Jer 2 2 s ; apocopated 2 K 13 17 . 

g (/) Verbs Y'V and particularly N 13 to come. Perfect N 3 , J1n£ ^ J 1 N 3 or 
11 N 2 (Gn 16 s , 2 S 14 3 , Mi 4 10 ; cf. § 75 m), once }j£ for } 3 n£ 1 S 25 s ; for }N2 
Jer 27 18 , which is apparently the perfect, read 3 NIP. In the imperfect Qal the 
separating vowel occurs (ilJ'NhJl instead of the more common HJN3JR, cf. also 
T |N£fi Gn 30 38 ) only in Jer 9 16 , \p 45 16 , and 1 S io 7 K e thibh. 

]l For JINSTI} i S 25 s4 Q e re (the K e thibh TlN^lTl evidently combines the two 
readings JIN^ and 'NDTH ; cf. Nestle, ZAW. xiv. 319), read'Nlini; on the 

impossible forms Et 33 16 and Jb 22 21 cf. § 48 d.—111 the perfect Hiph’il N'DH 
< . • ” > 
nN 3 i 1 and (only before a suffix) JTlN'Iin; the latter form is also certainly in¬ 
tended in Nu 14 31 , where the Masora requires TlN’On'], cf. 2 K 9 s , 19 25 , Is 43^, 
Jer 25 13 , Ct 3 4 . Before suffixes the e of the first syllable in the 3rd sing, always 
becomes Hateph-S e ghol, e.g. ^N'QH^ 'ON'SH; elsewhereinvariably Hateph-Pathah, 
e.g. OTtOn or ^riN'Dn. On the other hand, e is retained in the secondary 
tone in the perfect consecutive when without suffixes, e.g. JINDUL Cf. more¬ 
over, inNprn (iriNpni_ in Opitius and Hahn is altogether incorrect), Pr 25 16 , 
from ; but Vp spue yc, Jer 25 27 (perhaps only a mistake for }N'p), is not to 
be referred to N'p but to a secondary stem »Tp. In the imperfect Npfil is found 
once, Lv 1S 25 , besides NjJJl (analogous to N 3 ^).—On 'DN (for N'DN), ' 3 ', 
see § 74 k. 

1 ( g) The form to live , in the perfect Qal, besides the ordinary development 
to .Tn (/em. nriTl), is also treated as a verb and then becomes Tl in 
the 3rd pers. perfect , in pause 'll, and with wdw consecutive 'ni Gn 3 22 , and fre¬ 
quently. In Lv 25 s6 the contracted form 'fll is perhaps st. constr. of 'll life, but 
in any case read 'nj perfect consecutive as in verse 35. The form rPlll occurs in 
Ex i 16 in pause for n s nj (3rd/m.) with Pages omitted in the *» on account of 
the pausal lengthening of d to d. 
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§ 77 . Relation of the Weak Verbs to one another . 

The close relation which exists between some classes of the weak a 
verbs (e.g. between l"s and '"a, and n"b, V"V and VJ, y"y and n"b) 
appears not only in their similarity or identity of inflexion, or their 
mutual interchange of certain forms, hut especially from the fact that 
frequently the same root (radix bilittera, see § 30 g) recurs in various 
weak stems of similar meaning. The meaning accordingly is inherent 
in the two constant root-consonants, while the third consonant, which 
is weak (and the particular class of weak verbs with it), does not 
establish any difference in the meaning. Thus from the root "V there 
occur with the same meaning ^ 31 , to strike , to crush ; and 

from the root *73 there are to flee. 

I11 this manner the following classes are related in form and b 
meaning: 

1. Verbs V'V and in which the first and third consonants are the same 
in both, as being essential to the meaning ; e. g. TpD and TJDO to become poor ; 
C1D and £'C : D to feel ; TJ and 113 to Jlee. 

2. Verbs '"D and p'D ; e. g. 2 ^ and 3>*3 to place, 5^0 and ( ydqos ) to lay C 
snares . Moreover, stems belonging to the classes mentioned in 1 (especially 
V'p) are frequently related also to verbs and |"D, e. g. 173 and 13 J to fear ; 

and 3 D* to be good ; nD 3 and (TIB to blow ; J*B 3 and p 7 B to dash to pieces . 
Verbs N^B are less frequently connected with these classes, e. g. CHN and 
tw to thresh , &c. 

3. Verbs and il"b (in which the first two consonants form the real (1 
body of the stem) are sometimes related to each other, and sometimes to the 
above classes. To each other, in N 31 and 131 to crush, Nip and Hip to meet 

(cf. § 75 y\n ); to verbs of the other classes, in I1¥D and J‘¥D to suck , HHI and [Til 
to thrust , &c. 

4. Verbs ])")} and T\"b, on which cf. Grimm, Journal of Bibl. Lit ., 1903, p. 196 ; C 
e. g. , 13 N and ? 3 N to sigh, HD* 5 ! and DD 1 to be quiet, 1311 and J 3 H to incline, niffl 

T T 1 - T ' T T - r TT 1 " T TT 

and ^3 to end , r6jj and bk\> to despise , » 13 E> and 33 E> to err, » 1 W and nn^ to 
bend doicn, DDt? and DDC> to plunder . 

5. Verbs vV and T\"V ; e.g. ^ 7 D and (New Hebrew ; in 0 . T. only f 
Is 1 22 ) to circumcise, 17 D and HD to exchange, TO (in H 133 D a light ) and 113 to 
shine ; cf. also D'DlJ) secret arts, Ex 7 11 with secret, from 

§ 78 . Verba Defectiva. 

It often happens, when two kindred weak verbs are in use with a 
the same meaning, that both are defective , i. e. do not occur in all the 
forms. Since, however, those tenses and forms which are not in use 
in the one verb are generally supplied by the other, they mutually 
complete one another, and thus form together, as it were, au entire 
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verb, as in Greek epxopai, aor. rjXOov, fut. cAeo'cro/mi, and in Latin /ero, 
tuli, latum, ferre, &e., but with this difference, that in Hebrew the 
roots of these verbs are almost always closely related. 
b The most common verbs of this kind are— 

to be ashamed. Hiph'il fcjbpn (inferred from rn£”pn), but also 
as if from on the analogy of verbs V'D ; also in Is 30 5 the Qfre 

requires where the KHhibh has fcbXDn from 

DID to be good. Perfect DID; but imperfect DD 1 ^ and Hiph'il D'D'H from DDJ 
(but cf. nirpn 2 k io so ). 

Di' to be afraid. Imperfect “W (from ~rt 3 ). 

re to awake, only in the imperf. pg*; for the perfect, the Hiph'il is used 
(from pp). 

re? to break in pieces. Imperfect (from j^S). Imperative ^ 3 . Niph'al 
p 23 . T Pi'el }*S 3 (from fBJ). Polel p 2 ria(from Reflexive psisnn. Hiph'il 

ppn. Also Jb 16 12 . 

D¥3 ( Qal in post-biblical Hebrew, in Aramaic and Arabic) to place, whence 
(possibly) Niph'al Dtf 3 and Hiph'il D'JfH (see above, § 71) ; but Hithpa'el D¥Tin. 

nn^ to drink, used in Qal; but in Hiph. nj?&?n to give to drink, from a Qal 
which is not used in Hebrew. 

On ’jbn (!J^) to go, see above, § 69 x. 

C Hem. 1. To the same category belong also, to a certain extent, those cases 
where the tenses or moods not in use in one conjugation, are supplied by forms 
having the same meaning in other conjugations of the same verb. Thus: 

*IP; to add. The infinitive (but cf. § 69 h, note) and imperfect, unused in Qal, 
are supplied by the Hiph'il Sppin C^DV (on C]DV as imperfect indicative , see 
§ 109 d, cf. also § 109 i). 

^3 to stumble. Perfect from Qal, imperfect from Niph'al. 

BO 3 to approach, unused in perf. Qal, instead of which Niph'al B >33 is used; 
but imperfect $ 3 ', imperative £? 3 , and infinitive D !?3 from Qal only are in use. 

nnj to lead. Perfect usually nnj in Qal, so imperative nn 3 , but imperfect and 
infinitive always in Hiph'il. 

im to be poured out. Perfect Niph'al TJJT 1 D with imperfect Qal 7 |PI\ but the perfect 
Qal and imperfect Niph'al are not in use. 

2. The early grammarians often speak of mixed forms ( formae mixtae), i.e. 
forms which unite the supposed character and meaning of two different 
tenses, genders, or conjugations. Most of the examples adduced are at 
once set aside by accurate grammatical analysis; some others appear to have 
arisen from misapprehension and inaccuracy, especially from erroneous views 
of unusual plene forms. Others, again, are either merely wrong readings or 
represent an intentional conflation of two different readings. 



CHAPTER III 

THE NOUN 

§ 79. General View. 

For the literature, see De Lagarde, Uebersicht uber die im Aram ., Arab, and 
Hebr. iibliche Bildung der Nomina 7 GCttingen, 1889; Index and Additions, 1891 ; 

J. Barth, Die NominaXbildung in den semitischen Sprachen , first half, Simple nouns , 
Leipzig, 1889 ; second half, Nouns with external additions, 1891; second edition, 
with indices of words and subjects, 1894; E. KOnig, Historisch-kritisches Lehr- 
gebaude, de., ii. 1, Leipzig, 1895, see above, § 3/.—Of these three important 
works the first two especially have given rise to various articles. In support 
of De Lagarde : Hommel in ZDMG. xliv, p. 535 ff. (against De Lagarde and 
Hommel : Barth, ibid. 7 p. 679 ft.), and dealing with the Index, ZDMG. xlv, 
p. 340 ff.—Against Barth (though with many points of agreement): Philippi 
in the Zeitschrift fur Vblkerpsychologie , 1890, p. 344 ff. (answered by Barth in 
ZDMG. xliv, p. 692 ff.), and ZDMG. xlvi, p. 149 ff. (answered again by Barth, 
ibid. 7 xlviii, p. 10 ff.), also in the Beitrdge zur Assijriologie f ii (1892), p. 359ff. ‘Die 
semitische Verbal- und Nominalbildung,’and lastly, in ZDMG. xlix, p. 187 ft.— 
Cf. also A. Muller, ‘Semitische Nomina. Bemerkungen zu de Lagarde und 
Barth,* ZDMG. xlv, p. 221 ff. — The main points at issue in the works of De 
Lagarde and Barth are indicated below, § 83 d. —Brockelmann, Semit. Sprach- 
wiss.y p. 104 ff.; Grundriss 7 p. 329 ff. 

1 . Since, according to § 30 a, most word-stems are developed into Cl 
verbal stems as well as into noun-stems, it has become customary 
(especially in the Lexicon) to refer the noun to the most simple 
ground-form of the verbal formation, viz. the 3rd pers. sing, perfect 
Qal y and, as it were, to derive it from that form. This is usual, not 
only in those noun-stems which can be directly connected with 

a corresponding verbal stem ( Nomina verbalia or derivatively § 83 ff.), 
but also with Nomina primitiva , i. e. those of which no verbal stem 
is now found in Hebrew (see § 82), as well as finally with Nomina 
denominativa 3 which have evidently been derived from other nouns 
(§ 86)- 

The adjective agrees in form entirely with the substantive. On the forma¬ 
tion of adjectival ideas by giving to abstracts a concrete sense, see § 83 c. 

2. A special inflexion of the noun to express the various cases does b 
not exist in Hebrew ; only a few ancient and almost extinct traces of 
case-endings have survived (§ 90). The syntactical relation of a noun 
can therefore in general only be inferred from its position in the 
sentence, or from its being joined to prepositions. In either case, 
the form of the noun undergoes no change (except for the construct 
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state, § 89), and the representation of case-relations belongs therefore 
almost exclusively to the syntax (§ 117 ff.). The comparative and 
superlative of adjectives also can be expressed only by a syntactical 
combination (§ 133). On the other hand, several changes in the 
forms of nouns are occasioned by the additions of the plural, dual, and 
feminine terminations, as well as of the pronominal suffixes, and also 
by the close connexion of two nouns, by means of the construct state , 1 

§ 80 . The Indication of Gender in Nouns. 

Brockelmann, Grundriss , p. 404 ff. ; ‘ Ueber die Femininendung at, ah, d ’ in 
Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 106 f.; Grundriss, pp. 105, 405 ff.; ‘Die Femininendung 
Tim Semit.’ ( Sitzung d. orient.-sprachwiss. Sektion d. schlesischen Gesellschaft, Feb. 26, 
1903); against him J. Barth, ZDMG. 1903, p. 628 ff.; Brockelmann’s reply, 
ibid., p. 795 ff.; and Barth again, ibid., p. 798 ff. 

a 1. The Hebrew, like all Semitic languages, recognizes only two 
genders in the noun, a masculine and a feminine. Inanimate objects 
and abstract ideas, which other languages sometimes indicate by the 
neuter , are regarded in Hebrew either as masculine or feminine, more 
often the latter (see the Syntax, § 122 q). 
h 2. The masculine , as being the more common and important gender, 
has no special indication. 

Feminine nouns are also without an indication of gender when the 
meaning of the word naturally denotes a feminine, as OX mother , fins 
a she-ass, 1}? a she-goat, f>rTJ an ewe (cf. § 122 h). As a rule, however, 
the feminine had originally the ending H__, as in the 3rd sing, perfect 
of verbs (§ 44 a). This J"l-—, however, is regularly retained in Hebrew 
only in close connexion with a following genitive or suffix (cf. § 8 ge 
and §91 0), except where the form has arisen through the addition of 
a simple fi 2 (see below, d). Otherwise, the feminine ending of the 
independent form (the absolute state, § 89 a) is— 

C (a) Most commonly a tone-bearing n_ ? e.g. DID eqiius, HD^D equa. 
Of nouns ending in like the feminine (by § 24 b) is n *T?y, 
cf. § 86 h. As in the 3rd sing. fem. perfect (!"6tpp, &c.), this 0__ seems 
to have arisen by the rejection of the final n, and the lengthening of 
the a in the open syllable, whereupon the n was added as an ortho¬ 
graphic indication of the final long vowel: cf. the exactly similar 
origin of such forms as * 1^3 for '^ 3 , § 75 c. It must, however, be 

1 To speak of these changes as a declension of the Hebrew noun, as is usually 
done, is accordingly incorrect. 

2 In Mai 1 14 nnt^D (so e.g. ed. Mant.) would stand for JTirp’D, the ptcp. 

fem. Hoph'al ; but (so Baer and Ginsb.) is also supported by good 

authority. 
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noticed that in Arabic (see m and note) the pausal form of at is ah , of 
which a trace may be preserved in the Hebrew H__. 

(b) Simple n with nouns ending in a vowel, e. g. Jew, rMirP d 
Jewess . The same ending n is very frequently added to stems ending 
in a consonant, but only (except before suffixes) by means of a helping 
vowel, which, as a rule, is S € gh 6 l , but after gutturals Pathah , e. g. 
fern. r6£p, killing ; before suffixes, e. g. according to the rule 

given in § 69 c, cf. also § 84 a s ; an acquaintance, fern. nyiiD. 

The forms which arise in this way follow in every respect the analogy 
of the segholate forms (§ 94/). The forms which have been developed 
by means of a helping vowel are retained even in the connective form 
( construct state) ; except (for which is used elsewhere) 

Gn 16 11 , Ju 13 57 ; cf. Jer 22 w and 51 13 Q € re, also ni^D 1 K i 15 , par¬ 
ticiple fem. Pi el, properly m e saratt = ; also ( participl e 

fern. Pi el with suffix) arises from the form which was developed 
into nnyao. 

Rem. 1. The fem. form in H is in general less frequent, and oecui‘3 e 

almost exclusively when the form in n__ is also in use. It is only in the 
participles and infinitives that it is the commoner, e.g. more common 

than nbtpp, rr£ than rn^. 

2. Rarer feminine endings are—(«) H.-;- with the tone, e. g. nplS emerald , j 
Ez 2S 13 (also DpTn Ex 2S 17 ); nyDC' « company , 2 K 9 17 , unless the reading is 
wrong; more frequently in proper names, especially of places among the 
Canaanites or Phoenicians (in whose language H___ was the usual fem. ending, 

§ 2 d) and other neighbouring tribes, 1 e. g. Zarephath, DyUS Gibeath , JV“]p 

Kiriath, Greek Ailana in Idumea; Gn 26 20 : on the reading 

cf. g. Cf., moreover, (prob.originally nb^ 5 ); n*n LXXni*n) 7^' a ) 

HttS La 2 18 ; [Din much, in \f 65 10 , 120 6 , 123 4 , 129 12 , is a form borrowed from 
the Aramaic (Syriac rahbath) in which the original t of the fem . is often retained 
to form adverbs , see Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 135.] 

(b) H_, which likewise occurs in some names of places, e.g. nSya, npbn rr 

t » T -: t - y r: v * o 

as well as in the masc. proper name J1 v 3 1 S 17 4 , &c. (in 17 23 , and 21 10 , ed. Mant. 
has ribband m the/e»u proper name nyEty; otherwise, almost only in poetry, 
viz. rHE] Ex 15 2 , Is 12 2 , if 11 S 14 (really for 'rOD] my song; the absorption of the 1, 

however, can scarcely have ‘ taken place in the Aramaic manner’, as suggested 
by Duhm on Is 12 2 , nor is it due merely to the following Yodh, but is intended 
1 to facilitate the absorption ofl^’; so Geiger, Urs<hiift, p. 277 f.); nSrn 
heritage , 1p 16 6 (either again for 'TlSrn my heritage , or for nn^rU , cf. § 90 g, as 
probably also ]"Piy help, \p 60 13 , 108 13 for nrn}y). These forms art; possibly 


1 In the list of Palestinian towns taken by Pharaoh Shoshenq, the feminine 
town-names all end in t. Cf. also the Mesa' inscription, line 3, HXf 
this high place] line 26, ni'DCn the highway [see also Driver, Tenses , § 1S1, note ]. 
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survivals from a period when even final vowels were not supported by a 
vowel-letter. Cf. also J"H 3 fecunda (a fruitful tree ) Gn 49 s2 ; JTW abundance, 
Jer 4S 86 (before p; but in Is 15 7 JTW) ; sleep (for HJt?) if 132 4 ; and 

(unless the J"l is radical) in prose J"lKp pelican (which reading is also preferable, 
in Is 34 11 , to the form Htfp), also HITO the morrow , but in construct state always 
rnntDD. 1 —ri^nri Jer 45 25 Q p re is no doubt intended to indicate the reading 
>n^nn, parallel to ; cf. above, on rnpt, &c. 

]l (c) K_, the Aramaic orthography for n_, chiefly in the later writers; 

&TJT loathing, Nu n 20 ; X3H a terror , Is 19 17 ; fcOS? sleep, \p 127 2 ; a lioness , 

Ez 19 2 * (unless is intended) ; fcOt£>)D a mark, La 3 12 ; cf. also NOT threshing 
(participle Qal from B'Vl) Jer 50 11 ; N1D bitter , Ru i 20 . On the other hand, 
according to the western Masora, nrnp baldness is to be read in Ez 27 s1 ; see 
Baer on the passage. 

i (d) n_, an obtuse form of (§27 u), only in for Is 59* 

(unless it is again a forma mixta combining the active ptep. masc. np.WH and the 
passive ptep . fem, iTVfln) ; cf. rO*J for n:6 Zc 5 4 ; PUN 1 K 2 s642 (§ 90 i, and 

§ 48 d\ 

ft (e) H_i_ without the tone, e. g. HEIVl Dt 14 17 [Lv n 18 DH"J] ; rn$2 "flan 

an oven heated , Ho 7 4 ; cf. Ez. 40 19 , 2 K 15 29 , 16 18 . In all these examples the 
usual tone-bearing H_is perhaps intended, but the Punctuators, who con¬ 

sidered the feminine ending inappropriate, produced a kind of locative form 
(see § 90 c) by the retraction of the tone, fin 2 K 16 18 , Is 24 19 , Ez 21 81 (note 
in each case the following H), and in Jb 42 18 , Ho 7*, the text is probably in 
error.] 

/ (/) as an old feminine termination, preserved also in Syriac (ai ; see 

examples in Noldeke’s Syrische Gram , § 83^, in Arabic and (contracted to e) in 
Ethiopic, very probably occurs in the proper name Sarai , cf. Noldeke, 

ZDMG. xl. 183, and xlii. 484; also nib'V ten ( fem .) undoubtedly arises 
from an original 'esray, so Wright, Comparative Grammar , p. 138; Kflnig, Lehr - 
gebdude, ii. 427. 

7)1 3. It is wholly incorrect to regard the vowel-e nding fl_ 2 as the original 

termination of the feminine, and the consonantal ending fl_ as derived from 
it. The Ethiopic still has the D throughout, so too the Assyrian (at, it) ; in 
Phoenician also the feminines end for the most part in D, which is pronounced 
at in the words found in Greek and Latin authors ; less frequently in N (see 
Gesenius, Monumm. Phoen., pp. 439, 440; SehrSder, Phon. Sprache, p. 169 ff.). 
The ancient Arabic has the obtuse ending (ah) almost exclusively in pause ; 
in modern Arabic the relation between the two endings is very much as in 
Hebrew. 


1 In 1 S 2c 27 also, where the Masora (see Baer on Jos 5 n )for some unknown 
reason requires rPHEiD, read with ed. Mant., Jablonski,Opitius,andGinsburg, 

rn pod. 

2 In this ending the H h can only be considered consonantal in the sense 
that the H was originally aspirated, and afterwards ‘the mute J1 was dropped 
before h, just as the old Persian mithra became in modern Persian mihr *; so 

Socin, who also points to the Arabic pausal form in ah, and observes that 

among some of the modern Beduin an h is still heard as a fem. ending, cf. 
Socin, Diwan aus Centralarabien, iii. 98, ed. by H. Stumme, Lpz. 1901. In 
Hebrew this consonantal termination was entirely abandoned, at any rate in 
later times. 
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§ 81 . j Derivation of Nouns. 

Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 329 ff. 

Nouns are by their derivation either primitive, i. e. cannot be CL 
referred to any verbal stem at present extant (see § 82), such as 
3 K father, DK mother (but see both words in the Lexicon; according 
to Stade and others See., are children’s words and terms of 

endearment, and so really primitive nouns), or derivative , i.e. either 
Derivativa verbalia (§§ 83-5), e.g. high, high place, 

height , from to be high y or less frequently Derivativa denominativa 

(§ 86), e.g. the place at the feet , from b}f.foot. 

Rem. 1. The earlier grammarians consider the verb alone as stem, and f) 
therefore all nouns as verbals, dividing them into (a) Formae nudae, i.e. such 
as have only the three (or two) radicals, and (b) Formae auciae , such as have 

formative letters or syllables added at the beginning or end, e. g. 113 ^ 1010 , 
nwblp. The formative letters used for this purpose are m 3 10 N H 
(VfiOIpKn)^ 1 and the treatment of nouns formerly followed this order. 

According to the view of roots and stems presented in § 30 d , nouns (other C 
than denominatives) are derived not from the verbal stem, but either from the 
(abstract) root or from the still undefined stem. In the following pages, 
however, the arrangement according to the verbal stem is retained as being 
simpler for the beginner. Cf. §79 a. 

2. Compound nouns as appellatives are very rare in Hebrew, e.g. d 

worthlessness , baseness . On the other hand, they very frequently occur as 
proper names, e.g. ( man of God), {Yahwe raises up), jnjirP ( Yahwe 

gave), &c. 2 

§ 82 . Primitive Nouns. 

The number of primitive nouns in the sense used in § 81 is small, 
since nouns, which in other languages are represented as independent 
noun-stems, can easily be traced back in Hebrew to the verbal idea, 
e. g. names of animals and natural objects, as he-goat (prop. 

shaggy, from "iytP), rntyfe* barley (prop, prickly, also from ^V®), HTpn 
stork (prop, pia, sc. avis), 2nt gold (from to shine, to be 

yellow). Thus there remain only a few nouns, e. g. several names of 
members of the body in men or beasts, to which a corresponding 
verbal stem cannot be assigned at all, or at any rate only indirectly 
(from other Semitic dialects), as HP. born, ))y eye . 


1 From this vox memorialis the nomina aucta are also called by the older 
grammarians nomina heemantica . 

2 G. Rammelt (fiber die zusammengeseizten Nomina im Hebr., Halle, 1883, and 

Leipzig, 1884) recognizes as appellatives only ( c f* below, § 85 w) and 

(the latter certainly incorrectly [see, however, Nftldeke, ZATW. 1897, 
p.' 183 ff.]). In p. 8 ff. the author gives a list of i logical compounds’, i. e. 
new terms formed by composition with the negatives tfb, 'ba, 

Q 
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§ 83 . Verbal Nouns in General . 

(I 1. I11 Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, the verbal nouns are 
connected in form and meaning primarily with certain forms of 
the verb, especially the participles and infinitives, which are them¬ 
selves, even in their ordinary form, frequently used precisely like 
nouns, e. g. 3 'N enemy , fl$n to know, knowledge. Still oftener, however, 
certain forms of the infinitive and participle, which are seldom or 
never found as such in the strong verb, though in use in the weak 
verb and in the kindred dialects, came to be commonly used for 
the verbal noun; e. g. the participial form the infinitives of the 
(Aramaic) form (as a noun also ^ 9 P*?), further nbtpp, 

nbtpij, r6t?p (§ 45 d), &c. Others (as the Arabic shows) are properly 
intensive forms of the participle. 

}j 2. As regards their meaning, it follows from the nature of the 
case that nouns which have the form of the infinitive regularly denote 
the action or state , with other closely related ideas, and are therefore 
mostly abstract ; while the participial nouns, on the contrary, denote 
for the most part the subject of the action or state, and are therefore 
concrete . Moreover, it is to be noticed, that a particular meaning 
is attached to many of the special forms of derivative nouns, although 
it does not appear equally in them all. 

C Kem. It need not appear strange, when we consider the analogy of other 
languages, that a noun which in form is properly abstract afterwards acquired 
a concrete sense, and vice versa. So in English, w© say his acquaintance , for 
the persons with whom lie is acquainted ; the Godhead for God himself; in 
Hebrew acquaintance and an acquaintance. 

(2 The inner connexion in thought between Semitic noun-forms an l the 
corresponding verbal forms is investigated in the works of De Lagarde and 
Barth (see the titles at the head of § 79) on very different lines, but with 
many points of agreement. Be Lagarde starts from the fact that language 
consists of sentences. A sentence which consists of only o?ie word is called 
a verb, and anything which serves as a complement to it is a noun. The 
oldest form of the sentence is the imperative. Closely related to it are three 
kinds of sentences of the nature of verbal forms, differing according as the 
property of the particular object of sense is to be represented as invariable 
(form qatula). or as liable to change (form qatila ), or, finally, as a circumstance 
which takes place before eur eyes (form qatala ). Like the imperative, these 
three forms of sentences have also been transformed into nouns, by means of 
certain phonetic changes,—especially by the omission of the final vowels 
and the addition of different terminations to the last consonant of the stem. 
But just as the forms of the verbal sentence undergo numerous modifications 
(in the tenses, moods, and conjugations), so also do the nouns, sometimes 
by assimilation of the unessential to the characteristic vowel ( qutul , qitil\ 
sometimes by the lengthening of the characteristic vowel ( qatul, qatil , qatdl \ 
or else through the displacement of the accent and the consequent reduction 
of the noun to a monosyllabic form (qatl, qutl , qitl), or, finally, by their being 
formed from the derived stems (or conjugations), e. g. qattal, qattdl; quid, 
qittdt. &c. Further modifications arise from the use of tho various imperfect 
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and infinitive forms, and also from the employment of the prefix m. Lastly, 
denominalici are formed from deverbalia by appending certain suffixes. 

De Lagarde does not, however, claim to be able to show in the case of each 
particular noun the sense it conveyed in primitive times ; the origin of 
a number of nouns can now no longer be detected. In those, however, 
which are clearly derived from verbs, the original meaning is chiefly deter¬ 
mined bv the characteristic vowel. 

Barth’s system is based on the thesis that f all Semitic nouns, adjectives, 
and participles are derived from either the perfect or the imperfect stem’. 

Thus, e. g. is the infinitive of the perfect stem, bbp the infinitive of the 
imperfect stem, infinitive of 32 B^,&c. In dissyllabic noun-forms the 

second vowel is always alone characteristic and essential, the first vowel 
unessential, and therefore variable. Further modifications of the simple 
form are effected by strengthening (sharpening) the second or third conso¬ 
nant, by lengthening the characteristic vowel (instead of which, however, 
the feminine termination may also be used), or by ‘metaplasm i. e. by the 
use of noun-forms derived from one of the two intransitive stems for the other, 
e. g. qutl for qitl, and vice versa. 

In nouns of the perfect stem, the vowels i and u indicate intransitive 
formations, the vowel a a transitive sense. In nouns of the imperfect stem 
on the contrary, u and z, being characteristic vowels, indicate a transitive 
and a an intransitive sense : for yaqtulu is imperfect of the transitive perfect 
qatala , and yaqtctfti imperfect of the intransitive perfects qatila and qatula, &c\ 
This explains how nouns, apparently identical in form, may yet in sense 
belong to different classes : a qutl-iorm from a zz-imperfect has a transitive 
meaning, but the same form from a zz-perfect has an intransitive meaning. 
This double system of perfect and imperfect forms runs through the whole 
scheme of noun-formation, not only the forms connected with the conjuga¬ 
tions, but also the forms with prefixes and suffixes. 

Against the whole theory it has been urged that it postulates for the 
development of the language a much too abstract mechanism, and further, 
that the meanings of words as we find them may in many cases be due to 
a modification of the original sense. But though many of the details (e. g. 
the alleged unessential character of the vowel of the first syllable) remain 
doubtful, yet the agreement between the characteristic vowel of certain noun 
formations and that of the perfect or imperfect stem, is supported by such 
a number of incontestable instances, that there can be no doubt as to a 
systematic, intimate connexion between the two. At the same time it must 
be admitted that De Lagarde has put forward many important and suggestive 
points, and both scholars agree ip laying stress on one characteristic vowel as 
indicative of the meaning. 

§ 84 a . Nouns derived from the Simple Stem. 

Preliminary remark .—From the statement made above, § 83 cl, it follows that (l 
an external similarity between forms is no proof of their similar origin, and, 
vice versa, external difference does not exclude the possibility of their being 
closely related both in origin and meaning. 

I. Nouns with One Vowel, originally Short. 

R. Ruzicka, ‘Beitrage zur Erkhirung der nomina segolata,’ in Sitz.-ber. d. 
bohmischen Ges. d. Wiss., Prag, 1904. 

1. Nouns with one of the three short vowels after the first radical: present 
ground-form qdtl , qitl, qutl. 

The supposition of monosyllabic ground-forms appeared to be required by 
the character of forms now existing in Hebrew, as well as in Arabic, &c. 
But there are strong reasons for believing that at least a large proportion of 
these forms go back to original dissyllabic bases with a short vowel in each 
syllable. When formative additions were made, the vowel of the 2nd syllable 

Q 2 
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was dropped, i.e. before case-endings in Assyrian and early Arabic, and 
before pronominal suffixes in Hebrew. From the forms thus produced, the 
bases qatl , qitl, qutl have been assumed, although they never appear in Hebrew 
except in the singular and then in connexion with suffixes. 

In support of this view of a large number of original dissyllabic bases, we 
must not, however, appeal to the S e ghol or Pathah under the 2nd consonant 
of the existing developed forms, “lDDj &c. These are in no sense 

survivals or modifications of an original full vowel in the 2nd syllable, but 
are mere helping-vowels (§ 28 e ) to make the monosyllabic forms pronounce¬ 
able, 1 and consequently disappear when no longer needed. Under certain 
circumstances even (e.g. in DG^p) they are not used at all. Actual proofs of 
such original toneless full vowels in the 2nd syllable of existing Segholates 
are— 

1. Forms like Arab, mdlik , for which rarely malk, corresponding to the 
Hebrew ground-form ; cf. De Lagarde, Uebersicht , p. 72 ff. 

2. In Hebrew 111 f 123 f the connective forms of 11 ^ T|T, &c., 

which latter can only come from ground-forms gddir, yank, kdbid, kdtip. 

3. The forms treated under e, which are in many ways related to the 
Segholates proper, in so far as they are to be referred to original dissyllabic 
bases. 

4. The plurals of Hebrew Segholates, since, with very rare exceptions, they 
take Qames under the 2nd radical before the termination , fern. r\S —, 

of the absolute state , as DpDD, &c. This Qames (see note 1 on 

§ 26 e) can only be due to a lengthening of an original short vowel in the 
2nd syllable, and hence it would seem as though the vowel were always a. 
This is impossible from what has been said, especially under 1 and 2. 
Hence the explanation of the consistent occurrence of Qames in the plurals 
of all Segholates can only be that the regularly formed plurals (i.e. from 
singulars with original a in the 2nd syllable) became the models for all the 
others, and ultimately even for some really monosyllabic forms. 2 

(a) From the strong stem the above three ground-forms are further 

developed to ^t3p ? 3 * * ^E*p (cf. §27 r and in § 93 the explanations of 

Paradigm I, a-c); without a helping vowel (§ 28 d) tOt^p truth . If the second 


1 According to Delitzsch ( Assyr. Gram., p. 157 f.) the same is true in 
Assyrian of the corresponding gatf-forms. Without case-endings they are 

kalab , tamas, aban (= EPCt? with case-endings kalbu , j tamsu, abnu. 

On the other hand, acc. to Sievers, Metrik , i. 261, Hebrew ground-forms 
probably have a twofold origin : they are shortened according to Hebrew 
rules partly from old absolute forms like kalbu , sifru, qud v su , and partly from 
old construct-forms like the Assyrian types kalab , sifir , quduL 

2 On the other hand, Ungnad, ZA. 1903, p. 333 ff., rejecting all previous 
explanations, maintains that the a in m e lakhim, mHdkhoih is inserted merely 
to facilitate the pronunciation. From qailim arose qat a lim , then qatalbn and 
finally q e talim. See, however, Nsldeke, ‘Zur semit. Pluralendung, , ZA. 1904, 
p. 68 ff., who points out that the Semitic nouns fa'l, ftl, fu'l with their corre¬ 
sponding feminines fa’la, &c., on assuming the plural termination commonly 
take an a before the 3rd radical, but that no satisfactory account can be 
given for it. M. Margolis, ‘The plural of Segolates* ( Proc. of the Philol. Assoc, 
of the Pacific Coast , San Francisco, 1903, p. 4 ff.), and S. Brooks, Vestiges of the 
broken plural in Hebrew , Dublin, 1883, explain m 6 lakhim as a pluralis fractus. 

3 It is worthy of notice that St. Jerome also (cf. Siegfried, ZAW. iv. 76) 

frequently represents the vowel of the first syllable by a, e. g. gader , aben , 

ader, artb , for but cedem , secel , deber, &c., for Dip, , 

121 , &c. 

V V 7 
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or third radical be a guttural, a helping Pathah takes the place of the helping 
S e ghol, according to § 22 d , e.g. Jill seed, n 3?3 eternity , i?yb work', but with 
middle n or n, note Drf? bread, Dill (as well as Dni) womb, ^ 1 N tent , }l'i thumb ; 
so with final NIB a w&Z ass, &c. ; with a middle guttural also the 
modification of the principal vowel a toe does not occur, e. g. 311 , iy 3 ? }*n(J 
(exceptions, again, Dn^ Dill). On the inflexion, cf. § 93, Paradigm I, a~f, 
and the explanations. In NDn sin, the N has wholly lost its consonantal 
value. 

Examples of feminines: 13 pD (directly from the ground-form malk, king), 0 
niJlD a covering (also 1 TID), food (also with a middle guttural 

liy 3 _ girl , 111 D purity (also ll‘£). Cf. § 94, Paradigm I. 

(6) From weak stems: (a) from stems |"y, e. g. nose (from ’anp, hence C 
with formative additions, e. g. ’’BN for ’anpi, my nose ); ty a she-goat (ground- 
form 'inz); fern. Ittn wheat ; (£) from stems V"V (§ 93? Paradigm I, l-n); JIB 
a morsel, Dy people (so, when in close connexion with the next word ; uncon¬ 
nected Dy; with article Dyn, Dy^, &c.) ; 31 in the sense of much, but 31 great , 
numerous (in close connexion also 31); yi evil , with the article in close con¬ 
nexion yi.l, unconnected yil; with the a always lengthened to a, DJ sea ; 
fern. n s n life, and with attenuation of the a to 1, HID measure; from the 
ground-form qitl, DN mother ; fem. 1}S a shearing ; from the ground-form gull, 
ph statute , fem. !j 31 . (7) from stems V'y (Paradigm I, g and i) ; D)JD death 

(from md-ut, the u passing into the corresponding consonant, as in TJ1J1 middle) 
or contracted DV day, whip, a bull; fem. H^y perverseness (also con¬ 
tracted ,l^y); from the ground-form qutl, a rock ; fem. 1 D 3 D a storm. 

(8) from stems *' // y (Paradigm I, h) ; JVt an olive-tree (with a helping Ilireq 
instead of a helping S e gh 6 l) from za-it, the i passing into the corresponding 
consonant; or contracted p^fl bosom, 2 K 18 17 (elsewhere ^n) host; fem. 
tHW grey hair; from the ground-form qitl , pi judgement; fem. 13^3 under¬ 
standing. (c) from stems T]"b (Paradigm I, k) ; partly forms such as 1311 
weeping, 131 murmuring , 113 a present , IJfp the end, partly such as 
a Hon (ground-form bdky, * dry) ; cf. also the forms from stems originally 
)r\W swimming (ground-form sahw) ; fem, rest, 1 JN 3 [exaltation ; from stems 

a fat tail, and with attenuation of a to i 1\3C> captivity, also rV’pt^, 
formed no doubt directly from the masc. 'Op* with the fem. termination J1 ; 
from the ground-form qitl, (from hmf ); fem. 1 J 1 I 1 joy, l'iy and Illy 
nakedness ; from the ground-form qutl, }13 (from bbhw) waste, ^Ifi emptiness; 
>[)1, for 'bl, bucket ; fem. 1 * 3 S a ship (directly from ' 3 X a fleet). 

The masculines as well as the feminines of these segholate forms may have Cl 

either an abstract or a concrete meaning. In the form ^Dp the passive or at any 

* < 

rate the abstract meaning is by far the more common (e. g. iy ’3 youthfulness, 
abstract of iy 3 boy ; ^D&food, &C.). 1 

1 M. Lambert also (REJ. 1896, p. 18 ff.), from statistics of the Segholates, 
arrives at the conclusion that the gafZ-form is especially used for concretes (in 
nouns without gutturals he reckons twenty concretes as against two ab¬ 
stracts), and the gtYi-form, and less strictly tlie qutl, for abstracts. 
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C 2. Nouns with one of the three short vowels under the second radical 
(present ground-form q e tdl, q e til, q e tul), e. g. £Q 3 honey, 33 sickness, 333 terror ; 
and so always with middle X, “ 1 X 3 a well, 3 Xt a wolf, t?X3 stench. In reality 
these forms, like the segholates mentioned’ in No. 1 (see above, a), are, 
probably, for the most part to be referred to original dissyllabic forms, but the 
tone has been shifted from its original place (the penultima) on to the ultima. 
Thus dibit's (originally dibas ) as ground-form of £03 is supported both by 
the Hebrew , '$33 (with suffix of the first person), and by the Arabic dibs, the 
principal form ; biir (according to Philippi with assimilation of the vowel of 
the second syllable to that of the first) as ground-form of 3X3 is attested by 
the Arabic WV; for £'X 3 (Arabic bu's ) similarly a ground-form bidus may be 
inferred, just as a ground-form quttil underlies the infinitives of the form 


11. Nouns with an original Short Vowel in both Syllables. 


f 


h 


3. The ground-form qdtdl, fern, qdiiddt , developed in Hebrew to i?Dp (§ 93, 

Paradigm II, a, b) and (§§ 94, 95, Paradigm II, a, b), mostly forms 

intransitive adjectives, as 0313 wise, CH )3 new , 3 t?' upright ; but also sub¬ 
stantives, as 333 a word, and even abstracts, as guilt , 3 V 3 hunger, yzv 

satiety ; in the fern, frequently abstract, as 3 p 3 V 2 righteousness ; with an initial 
guttural 3 J 33 X earth. —Of the same formation from verbs are 333 alone, 
fJV cloud; passive bbn pierced. —In verbs T\"b a final Yodh is almost always 
rejected, and the d of the second syllable lengthened to e. Thus ' 355 > field, after 
rejection of the and addition of il as a vowel-letter, becomes 33b> (cf. § 93, 
Paradigm II,/) ; fern. e. g. 33 K> year ; cf. § 95, Paradigm II, c. From a verb 
1*^ the strong form 13 V afflicted occurs. 

4. The ground-form qdtil , fem. qdtildt, developed to (§ 93, Paradigm II, 
c -e) and H^pp, is frequently used as participle of verbs middle e (§ 50 b), and 
hence mostly with an intransitive meaning; cf. jpT old, an old man ; 333 heavy ; 
fem. .31333 cattle, 3 ^£X and 33^3 darkness. —From verbs y/ D : irregularly, 
lTlfab'n the branches of it, Jer n 16 , &c., generally referred to a sing, 3*63 (stem 
3 ^ 3 ), and 331*33 Ho 14 1 their women with child (from 333 , st. conslr. 333 ? 
plur. st. absol. and constr. 3133 ).—From a verb )"b with consonantal Waw : 

at ease, incorrectly written plene 1 \^ Jb 2i 23 . 

5. The ground-form qdtfd, developed to (also written ViDp), generally 
forms adjectives, e. g. Q'X terrille, 333 piebald, p 13 E sweet, 3 p 3 speckled, 33 V 
interwoven, i> 3 V round, pbV deep, 3 pV hilly, 33 V golden ; jbp small, only in sing, 
masc., with a parallel form ftpp of the class treated under/, fem. 330 p, plur. 
D'3pp. These forms are not to be confounded with those in No. Ill, from 


1 On this theory cf. Stade, Hehriiische Grammatik, § 199 b; Do Lagarde, 
Vbersicht, p. 57 f.; A. Muller, ZDMG. xlv, p. 226, and especially Philippi, 
ZDMG. xlix, p. 208. 

2 I11 St. Jerome’s time these forms were still pronounced sadaca ( 3 p 3 V\ 

, 't t : '' 

saaca ( 3 pVV)> nabala ( 3333 ), &c., si e Siegfried, ZAIV, iv. 79. Moreover, the 
numerous abstracts of this form (e. g. even 33 Vp a sjdintering, 3131 V a crying, 
&c .1 are undoubtedly to be regarded (with Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 87) as 
feminines of infinitives of the form qdtdl, the lengthening of the second 
syllable being balanced, as in other cases, by tho addition of the feminine 
termination. 
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the grounchform qdtdl. —Fem. n£PN, {glorious), HTOy, i"l 33 y {delicate), 

rfey, ngiDg, With sharpening of the third radical, in order to keep the original 
u short, and similarly in tho plurals D'TO, P 3 , D'kiy, D'SCN siores i & c * 

6. The ground-form qitdl develops to l?L 5 p (ef. § 93, Paradigm II, Rem. 1), % 
e. g. 22 h heart , 2 ty « bunch of grapes, 12 $ strong drink; from a verb H'6, probably 
of this class is njn, generally contracted to JP friend, ground-form nay : the 
full form is preserved in M]ll his friend, for 

III. Nouns with an original Short Vowel in the First and a Long Vowel 
in the Second Syllable. 

7. The ground-form qdtdl in Hebrew always develops to the form the ft 

a, becoming an obscure 6 . The fact that this form is also written must 
not lead to the confusion of these forms with those mentioned in No. 5, from 
the ground-form qatul . 1 Moreover the gafoZ-class includes forms of various 
origin, and therefore of various meaning, as (a) intransitive adjectives like 

great, t3TIp holy, fem. J“6ri3, the short vowel becoming § e wd, whereas in 
^ 1 * 13 , &c., before the tone it is lengthened to a ; (6) the infinitives absolute of the 
form (§ 45 a) as representing the abstract idea of the verb, and abstract 
substantives like * 1*03 honour, peace (Arab, saldm) ; (c) substantives and 

adjectives in an active sense, as ))ri3 assayer (of metals), p 3 £’y an oppressor, 
ppn oppressing ; in the feminine HT 33 treacherous Jer 3 710 , the irregular 
retention of the d in the third syllable from the end is no doubt to be 
explained, with Brockelmann, from Aramaic influence, the punctuator having 
in mind the Aramaic nomen agentis qdtdl. 

8. The ground-form qdtil develops to (cf. § 93, Paradigm IV, a and b). I 
Here also forms of various origin and meaning are to be distinguished: 

(a) adjectives used substantially;with a passive meaning to denote duration 
in a state, as "PDN a prisoner, an anointed one. These proper gd/if-forms 

are parallel to the purely passive gaftd-forms (see m), but others are due to 

a strengthening of original gafiZ-forms. These are either (6) intransitive in 
meaning, as ~py>? small, and, from '"b stems, *>|?3 pure, *0y poor (see § 93 vv), or (c) 
active, as N'Q} a speaker (prophet), Tp£3 an overseer. —Of a different kind again 
(according to Do Lagarde, infinitives) are {d) forms like the ingathering, 
Ti‘3 vintage, Win ploughing time, “P 3 ?p harvest. On gdttil forms with a kindred 
meaning, cf. § 84 b f. 

9. The ground-form qatul develops to As in the qatdl and qatil- forms VI 

(see k and l), so here forms of various kinds are to be distinguished : (a) 
gah/M’orms proper, with passive meaning, especially all the passive participles 

of Qal; fem. e. g. n^ 3 ri 3 virgin (properly secluded). On the other hand, by 
strengthening an original getf^-form we get (6) certain stative adjectives 
(§ 50/), as Ek|3N incurable, D3*y strong , D 3 iy subtil, or even transitive, as HriN 
holding ; (c) active substantives, as t^p* 1 a fowler . Further, some of the forms 
mentioned in § 84* g belong to this class ; see above, the remark on l. 

10. The ground-fonn qitdl or qdtdl 2 in Hebrew changes the i to vocal S e wd, V 

1 In Na 1 3 only the Q e re requires "^13 (in the constr. state) for the K e thibh 

ivna. 

2 On the/w‘d£-forms (regarded by Well hausen as original diminutives) see 
Noldeke, Beitrdge (Strassb. 1904), p. 30 ff. He includes among them J"fijb tote, 
and DHhD hemonhoids. 
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and develops to (cf. § 93, Paradigm IV, c) or with a obscured to 0 
(as above, k ). Cf. 3 tf£> remnant, 3 j^ honour, 3113 book (Arab. Jatab), 33 p war (the 
last three probably loan-words from the Aramaic); of the other form, D^n 
o dream, 33 Dn an ass (Arab. himar), God (Arab, ’tlah) ; with X prosthetic 

(§ 19 m), arm (twice: usually yi 3 |); fern. good news (Arab. 

btfarat); D 333 y service, fi 3 hll (Arab. kitabdt) tattooing. 

0 11. The ground-form qitil seems to occur e. g. in Hebrew foolish, 

vanity, pH 3 lead, p'D 3 a fool, Ttn a swine (the prop, name 33 H points to the 
ground-form qitil, cf. Arab, hinzir ). 

p 12. The ground-form qitul or qutul, Hebr. 71 t 3 p, e. g. ,J }32 a boundary $ 23 ? 
a garment', fern. (33232 strength, J 132 DX faithfulness. 

q Rem. When the forms (ftul and q?tol begin with X, they almost invariably 
take in the singular a Sere under the N instead of the ordinary Eateph-S e gh 6 l; 
cf. D 23 N a crib , pDN thread, ) 2 DK faithful, 3 itK hyssop, 32 IN a waist-band ,3 2 DK 
a bond, 33 BN an i ephod*; cf. § 23 h, and the analogous cases of Sere for Hateph - 
S e ghol in verbal forms § 52 n } § 63 p, § 76 d. 


IV. Nouns with a Long Vocal in the First Syllable and originally 
a Short Vowel in the Second Syllable . 


V 13. The ground-form qatal, in Hebrew, always changes the a into an obscure 
6, p (i?Dp), e. g. (§ 93, Paradigm III, a), Arab. ‘ alam, eternity ; DHin 
(Arab, hatam) a seal (according to Barth a loan-word of Egyptian origin), fem. 
ronh (from hotamt ) ; ypifi worm (unless from a stem ypl, like 3$3J1 from 
; see the analogous cases in § 85 6). On the participles Qal of verbs iV'P 
(§ 93, Paradigm III, c), cf. § 75 e; on the feminines of the participles Qal, 
which are formed with the termination D, see b9low, s. 

Rem. Of a different kind (probably from a ground-form qautal) are such 
forms as (or JQitf Ez 10 9 in the same verse) a wheel ; Pt 32 a young bird, 2333 
wax, &c. . 

S 14. The ground-form qatil also becomes in Hebrew almost invariably /dip 
(^£*p). Besides participles active masc. Qal this class includes also feminines of 
the form if their ground-form qotalt (§ 69 c) goes back to an original 

qafilt. The substantives of this form, such as |H 3 priest (Arab, kahin), were 
also originally participles Qal. The fem. of the substantives has $ (lengthened 
from t) retained before the tone, e. g. mp* a woman in travail (cf. also 11333 
the treacherous woman, Jer 3®; ny^ifn her that halteth. Mi 4® f -, Zp 3 19 ; 33110 
a buckler , \p 91 4 ) ; the participles as a rule have the form 33^, &c., the 
original % having become £ e wa; however, the form with Sere occurs also in the 
latter, Is 29 6 - 8 , 34®, ^ 6 8 26 , 118 16 (all in principal pause ; in subordinate pause 
2 S 13 20 , Is 33 14 ; with a conjunctive accent, Ct 1 6 ). 

t 15- The ground-form qutal, Hebrew pD2p (as p 3 ^ river, Jer 17 8 ) or btp 2 p e. g. 
33iy a pipe, commonly 33V, and to be so read, with Baer, also in \p 150 4 , 
not 33$;. 


V. Nouns with a Long Vowel in each Syllable. 

u 16. e.g. -rtu'j? smoke. The few forms of this kind are probably 

derived from the ground-form qital (qittal ?), i. e. the original a has become an 
obscure 6. 
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§ 84*. Formation of Nouns from the Intensive Stem. 

This includes all forms which have arisen, either through the a 
doubling of the middle radical, or the repetition of one or of two 
consonants of the simple stem. 

VI. Nouns with the Middle Consonant sharpened. 

As in the corresponding verbal stems (cf. § 52/), so also in some noun¬ 
formations of this class, the Dage§ in the second radical expresses an 
intensification of the idea of the stem, either emphasizing the energy of the 
action or relation, or else indicating a longer continuance of the relation or 
state. Other nouns of this character are evidently only by-forms of the 
nouns derived from the simple stem, which were treated in the last section : 
cf. the instances adduced under/and g, and Barth, Nominalbildung, Introd., p. x, 

17. Tho ground-form qattal is mostly lengthened in Hebrew to ; cf. b 

by* a stag , fern. , constr. st. (from ’ ayyalt ) ; cf. also the fem. (origi¬ 

nating from Qal) ror6 a flame (according to § 27 q for lahhabha), Hinn dryland 
(for harrabha ), and Drnj? a burning fever, 7 )WT and dry land , nyitt 

a seal-ring, nDn^ consumption. Adjectives of this class (‘ intensified participles 
of the active verb’, Barth, ibid., § 33) are sinful, n 33 wont to g<yre , 
jealous , (for kahhat , by § 22 c) lying. Nomina opifxcum also, curiously 

enough, are so treated in Hebrew (at least in the constr. state of the sing.), 
although the corresponding Arabic form qattal points to an original (unchange¬ 
able) a in the second syllable; cf. 332 a thief, a judge ( constr . st. ^ ^ 68 6 ), 
11313 a cook, CHII (for harras ) artificer ( constr. st. BHII, but plur. constr. s £Hn) J 
horseman (for parraf), const, st. Ez 26 10 . 

18. The ground-form qittal appears in Jin¥ dry, ilK 3 haughty (the 1 being C 
lengthened to e according to § 22 c), if these forms go back to original sthhdy, 
gi”ay. On the analogy, however, of the adjectives denoting defects (see d 
below), we should rather expect a ground-form qittil ; moreover, Hwwalt, ground- 

form of the fem. foolishness, goes back to an original iwwilt, see § 69 c. 

*•* ’ < .< 

19. The ground-form quttal and quitul; cf, the fem. HDD 3 spelt, coat 

20. The ground-form qattil; from the intensive stem, the infinitives Pi'll of d 
the form 

21. The ground-form qfttil, in Hebrew lengthened to Of this form 

are a considerable number of adjectives which denote a bodily or mental fault 
or defect. Cf. IttN disabled, dumb, | 3 S hump-backed, blind, fcjnn deaf (for 
hirreT), nDQ lame, nip bald, perverse; np 3 open-eyed follows the same 
analogy. 

22. The ground-form qattal, cf. the remarks in 6 above, on the nomina C 
opificum ; moreover, to this class belong infinitives Pi'el of the Aramaic form 
-TJi?a a searching out; i 1 S?p 3 a request; with middle guttural (see § 22 c) il¥N 3 

contumely; but cf. also Ez 35 12 , with full lengthening of the original 

a before N ; DErU comfort. From the attenuation of the a of this form to i, 
arises undoubtedly: 

23. The ground-form qittal, e.g. 13 K husbandman (Arab. * dkkar ). 

24. The ground-form qUtol, most probably only a variety of the form qattal 
with the a attenuated to i (as in No. 23), and the a obscured to 6 (as in n and 
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r); cf. 1132 hero (Arab, gdbbar ), caviller, 1 ^ 3 ^ (piper or chirper) a bird , list? 

drunkard. On the other hand, &orn probably arises from ynllod, an old 

participle passive of Qal , the w being dissimilated in the sharpened syllable 
before 6 : so Barth, z'&id., p. 41 f. 

f * 25. The ground-form ^tpp, almost exclusively of persons, who possess 

some quality in an intensive manner, e. g. *V 3 tf strong, pP¥ righteous , IT"]3 
fugitive (for barr\ a h ), HV violent (for Votw). 

That some of these are only by-forms of the qafil-class (see above, remark 
on a), appears from the constr. st. }*HQ ravenous, Is 35 s (but D'SfHQ ? prns 

always), and according to Barth (ibicl., 35 a) also from the constr. st. T2N (but 
also *V 3 tf 1 S 21 8 ) of *V 3 K. However, the form "Optf, as a name of God, may 
be intentionally differentiated from “P3K, a poetic term for the bull. 

In the same way TDS prisoner, OPD eunuch (constr. st. always DPD, plur. 
D'pno, constr. st. *pHD Gn 40 7 , but in the book of Esther always ’’D'HD, 
with suffix VDPD, &c.), and pTiy weaned, may be regarded as by-forms of the 
qatil-class w passive meaning, see § 84^ l. 

2 6. The ground-form qdttul, e. g. gracious, PH compassionate 

(with virtual strengthening of the n), pin diligent (for Jiarrus), probably, 
again, to a large extent by-forms of the qdtul-class, § 84“ m. The same 
applies to substantives like a step (in as well as PC’S, &c.), 

pillar; fern. iTVQn a stripe (also ifilDn), niniS 3 security : cf. Barth, ibid., § 84. 

h 27. The ground-form qdttol; besides the infinitives absolute Pi el of the 
form ^bp, also Ni2pieafows (as well as X3p, an obscured form of qdffdl, see e). 

i 28. The ground-form qWul, ^ISp, e. g. a coating of metal, requital, 

drink , ppE? detestable thing ; with concrete meaning a disciple, 

strong; frequently in the plural in an abstract sense, as D'DVHS reproach, D'N^D 
filling (the induction of a priest), D^n2 consolations, compassion , bereave- 

ment, dismissal , observance. 

VII. Nouns with the Third Consonant repeated. 

4 * 29. The ground-form qdtlal, e. g. quiet, fem. niQKtP (with sharpening 

of the second Nun, in order to keep the preceding vowel short) ; pjp green, 
plur. 

/ 30. The ground-form -qatlil, in Hebrew ; of this form are e. g. the 

infinitives Pi'lei (prop. Palil ), cf. § 55 d. 

7/1 31. The ground-form qdtliil; so the plur. D' 3'33 ridges (with sharpening of 

the Nun, as in No. 29). 

32. The ground-form qitldl, in nrnS a brood. 

33. The ground-form quilal, in faint. 

34. The ground-form qatlil, e. g„ plunder, T") 2 p rain-storm, THSt? 

glittering tapestry, Jer 43 10 Q € re ; with attenuation of the a to i C'THBp all that 
maketh black, Jb 3® (but the better reading is PPJ 33 ). 

35. Tlie ground-form qdttul, e. g. Jer 43 10 K e th.; adulteries. 

VIII. Nouns with the Second and Third Consonants repeated. 

)l 36-39. Q e tfdtiil, q e ,dltil, q e tdltiil; <ftdltul, q e tdltol (in fem. and plur. often with 
the last consonant sharpened for the reason given in a above); cf. '•] 23 Qn 
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crookedj nipbpbn slippery places, Hi crooked (ways') ; ^nbnEi tortuous ; also 

words denoting colours, D 3 D 3 X (Lv 13 4249 in pause) reddish, fem. r)D 3 J 33 X } 
plur. nb 3 D 3 N ; p 3 p 3 ) greenish, plur. fem. Hp 3 p 3 >; <ftalt.il, iTD'S] very fair (to 

be read in Jer 46 20 for JVBnQ') ; q e taliul, 333313 ^ (fem.) blackish ; qDBDK 
a rabble (augmented from P| 3 DX collected ). From a verb v/ £ with aphaeresis 
of the initial syllable D'KVXV offspring. Moreover, of the same form, probably, 
is rraivn a trumpet (for 113 * 3 * 71 , ef. § 55 e). Also in Is 2 20 rri 3 B 3 Bnb is to be 
read instead of DHQ 35 >nS (from the sing. 1335333 a digging or burrowing 
animal, perhaps the mole). But nipnpQ opening, Is 61 1 (ed. Mant., Baer, Ginsb. 
nipTlpS), is an evident mistake due to dittography; read Hp 5 as in 42?. 

IX. Nouns in which the Whole ( Biliteral ) Stem is repeated. 

Naturally this class includes only isolated forms of the stems V'V and 0 
(on see § 96 under HD). Thus:— 

40. ^3 a wheel, and, with attenuation of the first a to 1, ^3 (from ^>3) ; 

fem. r6l"6n anguish (from ^IH or ^Tl) ; 323 (for kirkar) a talent; cf. also 3312 
a star (from kchvkdb , Arabic kaukdb , for 3333 ), bands, for nbtODD ; 

probably a whirring locust 

41. ^ 3 p 3 infin. Filpel (prop. Palpil) from ^3 ; fem. a hurling (from p 

42. 3333 perhaps a ruby (for kddkud ), from 333 . 

43. 3 p 3 p the crown of the head (for qiidqud), from 33 p ; fem. 11 ^ 3^3 a skull (for 
gnlgult ), from ^3. 

44. 3331 girded , from 331 ; p 32 p 3 a bottle , from pp 3 ; Dn 333 fattened birds (?). 

§ 85. Nouns with Preformatives and Afformatives . 

These include nouns which are directly derived from verbal forms a 
having preformatives ( HiffiU , Ilofficd, llithpael, NijplCcd, <$c.), as 
well as those which are formed with other preformatives (x, \ 13 , 3 , n), 
and finally those which are formed with afformatives. The quadri- 
literals and quinqueliterals also are taken in connexion with these 
formations, inasmuch as they arise almost always by the addition 
or insertion of one or two consonants to the triliteral stem. 

X. Nouns iviih Preformatives. 

45. Nouns with X prefixed. Cf. the substantives with X prosthetic (§ 19 m), 
such as yi 3 ]X arm (Jer 32 21 , Jb 31 2i ; elsewhere always yS 3 T) ; y2VN a finger, 
» 333 X a locust, P|i 33 N: fist (others mattock , or clod' , ri 33 C 3 'X or rnbt^X a watch. In 
these examples the X is a ‘euphonic ’ prefix (Barth, ibid., § 150 b) ; in other 
cases it is ‘essential ’ ; cf. especially the adjectives, 3 T 3 X deceitful , 3 T 3 X cruel ? 
flTX perennial (for * aitan ) [ = the Arab, ‘elative’, used for expressing the 
compar. and superl. degrees]. The fem. m 33 ]N fragrant part 1 (of the rneal- 

1 Or perhaps more correctly with Jacob, ZAW. 1897, p. 79, ‘ declaration,' i.e. 
the part of the meal-offering which ‘announces the sacrifice and its object’. 
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offering) is a nomen verbale of Hiph'il, answering to the Aramaic infinitive of 
the causal stem (jAph'el), hence with suff. FirnSJNI Lv 2 3 , &c. 

C 46. Nouns with H prefixed. Besides the ordinary infinitives of Hiph'il 
^>ftpn and ^'ftpH, of Niph'al (for hinq.), and of the conjugations 

formed with the prefix HH, this class also includes some rare nomina verbalia 
derived from Hiph'il (cf. § 72 z), viz. iT 13 n appearance (from 133 ), Is 3 9 ; 1331 
a swinging (from 5]13), [Is 30 28 ; nn3H a rest-giving, Est 2 18 ]; nbsn deliverance 
(from ^¥ 3 ), [Est 4 14 an Aram, form : cf. Hit! Dn 5 20 ]; perhaps also i> 3 'n 
palace, from liaikal, unless it is borrowed from the Assyrian ; see the Lexicon. 

d 47. Nouns with ' prefixed, asln 3 P oil, wallet, owtf (?) ; from verbs 

y'V, e. g. D^lp' a living thing, 11j"P a range; from a verb 3H) an adversary . 
Of a different character are the many proper names which have simply 
adopted the imperfect form, as 3plP_, pH 3 P, &c. 

C 48. Nouns with ft prefixed. This pre/ormative Mem, which is no doubt 
connected with 'ft who, and HD what (see § 37 and § 52 c), appears in a very 
large number of nouns, and serves to express the most varied modifications of 
the idea of the stem: (1) ft subjective, when preformative of the participles 
Pfel, Hiph'il, Hithpa'el, and other active conjugations. (2) ft objective, when 
preformative of the participles Pu'al, Hoph'al, and other passive conjugations, 
as well as of numerous nouns. (3) ft instrumental, as in nriDft a key, &c. (4) 

ft local, as in 131 ft a, drive for cattle, &c. 

f As regards the formation of these nouns, it is to be remarked that the pre¬ 
formative ft was originally in most cases followed by a short d. This a, 
however, in a closed syllable is frequently attenuated to i ; in an open syllable 
before the tone it is lengthened to a (so also the 1, attenuated from a, is 
lengthened to e), and in }3ft shield (with suff. ft3ft) it even becomes unchange¬ 
able d. But in an open syllable which does not stand before the tone, the a 
necessarily becomes S e wa . 

g The following forms are especially to be noticed : (a) ground-form maqial , in 
Hebrew ^Dpft, 1 e. g. i? 3 Kft/ood ; fern. rD^ftft kingdom, a knife, nrit^D 

(.for H 3 ij 6 ft by § 23 c) business; from a verb [ // D ) [rift a gift; from verbs V'S, 
N3flft a going forth , 3Klft a seat; from verbs ,,// D > 3D'ft ^e best (from maitab) ; 
with ' (or 1) assimilated, yjfft a bed ; from verbs V% a screen, and with 
the shortening of the d under the preformative, Iftft bitterness (from Iftft 
developed to a segholate), fern. ilft^ft desolation; from a verb V'JJ, probably 
of this class is Dipft place, the d lengthened to a and obscured to 6 (Arabic 
maqam); from verbs HNlft appearance , [Jlft (for n3J?ft) prop, intention, only 

in jyoi) on account of, in order that. 

}l (b) 6round-form miqial (the usual form of the infin. Qal in Aramaic), Hebr. 
Pftpft, e. g. " 131 ft (in Jer 2 31 also, where Baer requires 131 ftH, read with ed. 
Mant., Ginsburg, &c. 131 ft!) a cattle-drive, fein. HftnSft war, n 331 ft a chariot 
(with S e ghol instead of i, but in constr. st. niiflft Gn 41 43 ; cf. pnift distance), 
nift^ft a watch ; from verbs ]}")), e. g. 3Dft surroundings (from mi-sdb ; if in the 
open syllable being lengthened to e ; but cf. also p$ft Is 33 4 as constr. state 
from ppcy with sharpening of the first radical; cf. § 67 g) ; from verbs n"b f 
Hppft a possession, fem. H3pft. 

1 In D'pHDft Ct 5 16 , Neh 8 10 , the first syllable is artificially opened to avoid 
the cacophony; on the d of the second syllable cf. § 93 ee. 
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(c) Ground-form mdqtil , Hebr. e.g. a support (fem. njJJBto), i 

13 DE a smith, ^ytO a M/ie; fem. ilbl^DD a ruin ; from a verb HD 3 D an 

overthrow, rDSD a pillar \ from verbs y 7/ y pD a sfcieZd ; fem. ITOO a rott (from 
&), mfcJD a curse (for m^irrci from “HX) ; from a verb )" D ? $j?TD a snare 
(from wzau’gis). . 

(d) Ground-form tntg/iZ, Hebr. ?tppD, e.g. IQDtp mourning , n 3 ]ft an altar k 

{place of sacrifice) ; from a verb y"y, e.g. DDE) ( 3 DE>?) consessi/s ; (e) ground- 
form mdqtuly Hebr. ^bpD ; fem. /ood, ITYsfcfl? wages ; from a verb y // y > 

fem. nacp a covering (from 7 | 3 D). Also from y"y, according to the Masora, 
tfyp a refuge, with suffixes 'fjJD and plur. D'tyjO, but, very probably, 

most if not all of these forms are to be referred to the stem Ny to flee for safety, 
and therefore should be written yyp, &c. The form tj?D, if derived from 
the stem tty, would mean stronghold. —Cf. also Tpb faintness , developed to a 
segholate, probably from TpD, for marokh from 7 |D 1 , like DHtp soundness of 
body, from DOT. 

With a long vowel in the second syllable : (/) ground-form maqtdl , with a t 
always obscured to 6, e. g. itoTO want , ntpbp booty ; from verbs V'y, e. g. 
fear , fem. mfoD and iYVOD (with the 6 depressed to u in a toneless syllable ; 
cf. § 27 n), nmip, &c., Is 22 6 . (0) Ground-form miqtdl, in Hebr. again t 

e.g. "linpD a covert , JwDfD a stumbling-block (cf. above under i, mdkhscld ); fem. 
rn&JD a fishing-net; (h) the ground-forms maqtil, miqtil (cf. D'pD) are found 
only in participles Hiph'il ; the fem. JVrjjpD, cheerfulness , is a denominative 
formed from a participle Hiph'il; (i) ground-form mdqftd, as a garment. 

Rem. On D as preformative of the participles of all the conjugations except VI 
Qal and Niph'al, cf. § 52 c. Many of these participles have become substantives, 
as rnptD snuffers , JVn^D destroyer , destruction. 

49. Nouns with J prefixed. Besides the participles Niph'al (ground-form 71 

naqtal , still retained e.g. in for ndwldtl , but commonly attenuated to mqtal, 
Hebr. and the infinitive Niph'al of the form ^bp 3 , the prefix 3 is found 

in wrestlings , Gn 30 8 , which is also to be referred to Niph'al , and TtJ 

boiled pottage (stem T)). 

50. With prefixed, e.g. TOrbtiaflame. On this Saph'el formation, cf. § 551. O 

51. Nouns with ri prefixed. Examples of this formation are numerous, jj 
especially from weak stems, for the purpose of strengthening them phoneti¬ 
cally (see Barth, ibid., p. 283), and notably from verbs V'D and V'y. They 
may be classified as follows:—(a) the ground-form tdqidl in DOTH ostrich (?) ; 
from verbs DEMfi a settler ; fem. nbnifi expectation , nnpin (from the Hiph'il 
rPZrin) correction ; from a verb [D'H the south', from verbs V'D and 

iTTO thanksgiving, and rnifi law , both from Hiph'il; from a verb V'D and 

issues ; probably belonging to this class, from verbs ])"]}, ^> 3 F 1 confusion, 
and DOT a melting away (developed from and DOT, from ^3 and DDD). 

(6) Tiqtdl, e.g. fem. rnNOT and rn&OT glory ; from a verb H"b, e.g. HJjpn q 
hope ; (c) taqtil, e.g. chequer work ; fem. HOTOT deep sleep (probably from 

the Niph'al DTU); from a verb V'D, nnsto correction (from the Hiph'il- stem, 
like the constr . st. plur. Jinbifi generations ); from verbs praise, nVDJjl 

prayer (from the Pi'el of the stems and 
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[§ S 5 r-u 


V With a long vowel in the second syllable : (d) tlqtdl , as Dinr) the ocean , the 
deep (for tihdm ; in Assyrian the fem. tidmtu, constr. st. lidmat, is the usual word 
for sea), unless it is to be derived with Delitzsch, Prolegomena , p. 113, from the 
stem Dnn; (e) tdqtil (in Arabic the usual form of the infinitive of conjugation 

11. which corresponds to the Hebrew Pi'el), e.g. from a verb IV'b, fem. 
completeness ; JTSpn increase, usury, with a parallel form rV3“TO ; in a passive 
sense, a disciple; (/) bropfl, e.g. rfiSri an apple (for tdnpufh) ; very 

frequently used to form abstracts, e.g. broSPl a benefit (also broa) ; from verbs 
Y'V, HDUJI a treading down , flMPl a ?oarinp\like riDDA a lifting up, from the 
Hipltil stem), a longing , &c. ; very frequently also as an abstract plural, 

e.g. ni 25 Pn perverseness , Plibunri guidance , D’HVTOPI bitterness , D'D'lUfl and 
ntanaPl consolation ; from a verb Y / ^ j D'3XPI toil. 


XI. Nouns with Afformatives . 

S 52. Nouns with b affixed. Perhaps blD^n amber (?), and probably blHB 
iron, b £“)3 garden-land (S e ghol in both cases is probably a modification of the 
original a in the tone-syllable), Mna bloom, cf. § 30 q. —According to Pratorius, 
ZDMG. 1903, p. 530 ff., al is an affix of endearment in the proper names b?'*?, 
boTOn (, little lizard?) ba'ZIK (also b^SX). 

t 53. Nouns with D affixed. With an original dm as afformative, D^X 
vestibule (although the d in the sing, remains unchangeable), plur. Drobx ; 
but in D33 a swarm of gnats, the Q_ is radical. With original afformative urn, 
DVjI (also Dhj?) naked (from Tiy), plur. D'EfVJ Gn 3 7 , parallel form D'Hy, 
plur. Gn 2 25 . —To this class also belong the adverbs in dm and bm , 

mentioned in § 100 g, and many proper names, as Dfen3, also Q1CH3, and 
jtenS (patronymic '3KH3), tjbbo , DHDy, &c. ; but for DP"1S ransom (?), Nu 3 40 , 
probably DpflQ is to be read. 

U 54* Nouns with ) affixed. The | is added by means of a simple helping 
vowel in \]f }3 Canaan, and a finger nail; more frequently the addition is 

made by means of a tone-bearing d, which in Hebrew is modified to S e ghol (as 
jna axe) or lengthened to d (but cf. also JY-nhX and JVaQ^lp); e.g. p 3 p a posses¬ 
sion, a table, pip an offering. From an original d being changed into an 

obscure 6 we may probably explain such forms as plXl a pining away; (Pll (also 
Ifft) a goad ; |fayi hunger ; from verbs H^b } [1X3 pride, pftn noise, pin a vision ; 
JVl^ a coat of mail ; from a verb | // D ) pX $70 guile (the only instance with both 
’O preformative and on afformative) 1 ; very frequently from the simple stem 
with an unorganic sharpening of the second radical, e.g pl3t memorial, jvbs 
destruction ( constr. st |il3t and p*»bp)> &c.; cf. also ppn pregnancy (for 'in) and 
§ 93 uu ; ji^p'p shame, for pbpbp. Proper names occur with the termination 
un, as |W^\ § S6 g , and others. 


1 The plurals D’OSfa flowers, Ct 2 12 , and D^b’tpp thorns appear to be formed 
directly from the singulars pp (cf. H 3 k* 3 ) and b’lDp with the insertion of an 
(which in 'Dp is obscured to on). Seo Nfildeke, Mand. Gr p. 169, Rem. 3 ; 
similarly, according to Hoffmann, 1 Einige phfiniz. Inschriften,’ p. 15 (Abh. 
der Gbtt. Ges . der Wiss ., xxxvi), DDUty wares, Ez 27 u ie from 31 V = 2 ^. 
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§§ 85 v, w, 86 a-j] Nouns with Afformativcs, etc. 

Rem. A large number of proper names now ending in H*_or )— used to V 

be classed as nouns originally formed with the affix p_The subsequent 

rejection of the final Nun seemed to be confirmed by the form |n 3 D, once 
used (Zc 12 11 ) for ^310 (and conversely in Pr 27 20 K e thibh rPI 2 X, Q e re VH 2 N for 
destruction), also by the fact that for ilbbt? the LXX give the form 
SoAw/ta; v or 'ZaXwpwv, and especiall}" that in patronymics and tribal names 
(§ 86 h) a Nun appears before the termination ?, as ' 3 ^ 3 . Gihmite from ri^S and 
from (modern name Sailun). Wetzstein, however (in Delitzsch’s 
Commentary on Job, 1st ed., p. 599), explained the Nun in ffailD as a secondary 
addition to the common old-Palestinian termination b (ifTH^ i 3 J, ulSl, 
&c.), and Barth (Nominalbildung, § 224 6) has since shown the unsoundness of 
the prevailing view on other grounds: the rejection of the Nun would be 
much more likely to occur in the numerous appellatives in on than in proper 
names, and '3^3 and are due to the necessity of avoiding, for euphonic 

reasons, such forms as gtlu-i, Itlu-i, &c,; cf. also " 3 ^ from 

On the aftormatives *_ } } H 1 ’-— f see below, § 86 h-L 

XII. Quadrililerals and QuinqueUterals. 

55. barren , a flint , and the fern PlDVl?] heat , &c., have probably IP 

arisen from the insertion of a b ; Shin a locust, DVip an axe, HQypp a branch, 

Ez 31 6 (verses 6, 8 nayDl, D'Sypb* (also D' 3 yt?) anxious thoughts, t 3 'pX> sceptre, 
from insertion of a 'l which is common in Aramaic. Cf., moreover, C'EHn 
u sickle, -niDD vine-blossom ; with an initial f « bat , V'' 23 V « spider , IZDy 

a mouse, mpy a scorpion , l &c.—Quinqueliteral, y’jnQi? a frog. 

§ 80. Denominative Nouns. 

1. Such are all nouns formed immediately from another noun, a 
whether the latter be primitive or derived from a verb, e. g. P^np 
eastern , immediately from Dip the east (verbal stem CHP to he in front). 

2. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume have already (j 
been given in §§ 84 and 85, since the denominatives, as secondary 
(although in some cases very old) forms, invariably follow the analogy 
of the verbal derivatives. As, for instance, the verbals with a prefixed 

D (§ 85 e to 711) express the place, &c., of an action, so the denomina¬ 
tives with ID local represent the place where a thing is found or its 
neighbourhood (see e). 

The most common forms of denominatives are— C 

1. Those like the participle Qal (§ 84° s), e. g. Hyb' a porter, from a gate ; 

< 

■"IpD a herdsman, from “IpH a herd ; a vinedresser, from D 13 a vineyard. 

2. Those like the form qnttdl (§ 84^ e.g. ]"!$£ an archer, from a bow. (J 


1 Derenbourg ( REJ 1883, p. 165) infers from the above examples and a 
comparison of the Arabic 'usfur, sparrow (from safara, to chirp), that y was 
especially employed to form quadriliteral names of animals. 
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Both these forms (c and d ) indicate customary’occupations, inhering in the 
subject, like Greek nouns in ttjs, re vs, e. g. TroXirrjs, 7 papparevs. 
e 3. Nouns with D prefixed, denoting the place where a thing is (cf. § 85 e ), 
or its neighbourhood, e. g. (0)0 a place of fountains, from py ; ri 3 ^ 3 “)p the place 
about (he feet, rWNIJ? the place about the head, from E’XT; HB'pO (for 

nKB'piD) a cucumber field, from NCTp cucumber. Cf. apneXwv from apireXos. 
f 4. Nouns with the termination |__ or |3 expressing adjectival ideas: | 3 D “)5 
eastern, from jposferior, from nHN ; ( 33 f'n exterior, from p 3 n; probably 

also (rinS coiled, lienee coiled animal, serpent, from iTlb a winding ; brazen, 

from brass. Also abstracts, e. g. blindness, from “l\y. Cf. § 85 u .— 

With a double termination (on or an with i) ' 3 fo“lK reddish , '?yT a, knowing 
(spirit) ; '3’yD¥ basilisk; ri 3 ' 3 Crn merciful [fern. plur.]. 
g |3 appears to be used as a diminutive ending (cf. the Syriac p) in | 3 $'K 
little man (in the eye), apple of the eye, from on the other hand jb'Qt^ 

adder, which was formerly regarded as a diminutive, is properly an adjectival 
form from to rub (hence, as it were, a rubbing creature); in the same way 
p"3$' is a denominative from n 3 t?' (=" 313 ”), properly upright (righteous people), and 
not a diminutive (pious little people, and the like); finally, |iW is not lunula, 
but an artificial moon (used as an ornament), and D' 3 n}¥ not little neck , but 
necklace (from “ 3 X 33 ? neck). Cf. Delitzscli on Ct 4®. 
ll 5. Peculiar to denominatives is the termination which converts a 
substantive into an adjective, and is added especially to numerals and names 
of persons and countries, in order to form ordinals, patronymics, and tribal 
names', e. g. 'j}31 footman, plur. D'^P, from ^> 31 \ foot ; '"}T?X cruel, '“03 strange, 
from ^03 strangeness, 'Finn lower, from DPin below, fern. D'ririn and iTnnfl, 
plur. D^nnn ? ni 5 nnri ; the sixth, from VW six ; OX 3 D Moabite , from 3 K 3 D, 
plur. DOtfb, fern. HOX 3 D and nON*lft, plur. nP?X 3 ft; '“Oy Hebrew, plur. 
D'“Dy andD'pOy, fern.’ nn?y, plur. nVn?y ; from !?xnbp t 

When the original substantive is a compound, it is resolved again into two 
words, e. g. '3'1?J“|2 Benjamite , from |'DJ 3 ? (cf. on the use of the article in 
. such cases, § 127 d). 

% Instead of '_ we find in a few cases (a) the ending (as in Aram.), 

e. g. (crafty, or, according to others, churlish) if it stands for 'ip?? and is 
not rather from a stem or rfta ; '“jin white cloth, Is 19 9 in pause ; perhaps 
also 03 a swarm of locusts, Am 7 1 (033 Na 3 17 ) ; hardly 'ni 3'33 Is 38 20 , Hb 3 19 ; 
but certainly in proper names as ( ferreus) Barzillai ; 3 and (b) n_- 

Cf. Barth, § 212 ; Ktfnig, ii. 1, 413. Diminutives in Semitic languages 
are, however, most commonly formed by inserting a y after the second radical, 

e. g. Aram. XD'^y, Syr. i ^ , Arab. a very young man, kulaib, a little 

dog , &c. Since Olshausen (§ 180), "i'Jtt a little (Is 28 10 * 13 , Jb 36 s ) has commonly 
been regarded as an example of the same form, to which others have added 
0'DOK> Is 3 18 (as though a foreign dialectical form for $umais t little sun), and 
[b'ftX 2 S 13 20 , as a contemptuous diminutive form of | 33 EX ; cf. Ewald, § 167, 

W. Wright, Arab. Gramm. 2 i. § 269, De Lagarde, Nominalbildung, pp-. 85-87, 
Konig. ii. 1, p. 143 f. The existence of the form in Hebrew is disputed by 
Barth, § 192 d.] 

1 On as an old fern, ending, see abovo, § 80 l . 
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arising from ay, in belonging to fire i. e. a sacrifice offered by fire ; 

(prop, milky) the storax-shrub , Arabic lubnay. 

6. Abstract nouns formed from concretes by the addition of rtf 5 fa 

(§ 95 0> cf. our terminations * dom , -hood,-ness, e.g. nnS: youth, kingdom 

(the omission of the Dage 3 in D shows that the S e ica is weakened from a full 
vowel; on malik as underlying the present form cf. § 84 a a) ; T"tf 3 D^K 
widowhood , from widower, widow. In Aram, this fem. ending rtf 

(or } with rejection of the fl) is a common termination of the infinitive in the 
derived conjugations (cf., as substantival infinitives of this kind, rtfS?Ctri"l the 
announcing , Ez 24 25 , and rtfl^Pinn the making of a league , Dn 11 23 ); in Hebr. ftf 
as a termination to express abstract ideas (including some which appear to 
be directly derived from the verbal stem, as 7 v6dD folly , rtfNS") a healing J ) 
becomes more common only in the later books. It is affixed to adjectives 
ending in % (see above, h) in cruelty , and WDftip upright position 

(Lv 26 13 , used adverbially). _ _ 

The ending TV_ is found earlier, e.g. in JVpNC' remainder , TVC'JO prin- L 

cipium, from jyfcO = (head) princeps. The termination 6 th seems to occur in 

rtfDDll wisdom (in Pr 1 20 , 9 1 , joined to a singular ; so also n)ft!pn Pr 14 1 , where, 
probably, niDDil should likewise be read) and in Hibbin Ec i 17 , &c., with the 
parallel form rtf^in Ec io 13 . 

§ 87. Of the Plural . 

Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 426 ff., and on the feminines, p. 441 ff ; 

M. Lambert, 1 Remarques sur la formation du pluriel hebreu,’ REJ. xxiv. 

99 ff., and ‘ Les anomalies du pluriel des noms en H6breu,’ REJ. xliii. 206 ff.; 

P. Lajdiak, Die Plural - u. Dualendungen im semit. Nomen , Lpz. 1903; J. Barth, 
‘Beitriige zur Pluralbildung des Semit.,’ ZDMG. 1904, p. 431 ff., i. ‘tlieaiof 
the constr. st. 1 

1. The regular jdural termination for the masculine gender is O'*—, ^ 
always with the tone, e.g. Dto horse, plur. horses; but also very 

often written defectively D—, especially when in the same word one 
of the vowel letters, ^ or \ precedes, e.g. Cfn i 21 Nouns in 

make their plural in C?—, e. g. a Hebrew , plur. (Ex 3 18 ); 

but usually contraction takes place, e. g. crimson garments , 

from 

Nouns in n__ lose this termination when they take the plural Jj 
ending, e.g. Hjn seer , plur. D'tn (cf. § 75 /<).—In regard to the loss 
of the tone fiom the D— in the two old plurals D'P water and 
heaven , cf. § 88 d and § 96. 

The termination D'— is sometimes assumed also by feminines (cf. c 
C'KO women, § 96 under ‘ years , from ewes , from 

so that an indication of gender is not necessarily implied in 
it (cf. also below, m-p ).—On the use of this termination to 

express abstract, extensive, and intensive ideas, cf. § 124. 

1 [See a complete list of instances in Konig, Lehrgeldude , ii. 1, p. 205 f.] 
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(l The ending im is also common in Phoenician, e. g. D 3 "li‘ Sidonii ; Assyrian 
has uni (acc. to P. Haupt originally ami, cf. § 88 d ); Aramaic has in ; Arabic 
una (nominative) and ina (in the oblique cases, but in vulgar Arabic in is 
also used for the nominative) ; Ethiopic an. Cf. also the verbal ending p in 
the 3rd plur. perf. (§ 44 l ) and in the 3rd and 2nd plur. impf. (§ 47 m)A 

C Less frequent, or only apparent terminations of the plur. masc. are— 

(a) p__, as in Aramaic, 1 2 found almost exclusively in the later books of the 
0 . T. (apart from the poetical use in some of the older and even the oldest 
portions), viz. kings, Pr 31 3 , fOIV 1 K u 33 , fin the guard , 2 K n 13 , 

ptpn wheat, EZ4 9 ; defectively pN islands, Ez 26 18 ; pp) days , D11 12 13 . Cf. also 
p^P carpets, Ju 5 10 , in the North-Palestinian song of Deborah, which also has 
other linguistic peculiarities ; heaps, Mi 3 12 (before H ; cf. § 44 k ) ; 
words (from the really Aram. D^D), Jb 4 2 , and twelve other places in Job 
(beside ten times in Job) ; further, p)n Jb 24 s2 , pinX 31 10 , and pDpil^ 

La i 4 * * , p2fi 4 3 .—The following forms are doubtful: 

J' (6) 1 (with the D rejected, as, according to some, in the dual 'T for 

Ez 13 18 , cf. § 88 c), e. g. pp stringed instruments, \p 45 s for Dpp (unless it is to 
be so written) 3 ; 'pj) peoples, \p 144 2 , and, probably, also La 3 14 (in 2 S 22 44 it 
may be taken as s py my people ; cf. in the parallel passage \p 1S 44 Dy ; also in 
Ct 8 2 the i of * 013*1 is better regarded as a suffix); see also 2 S 23 s as compared 

with 1 Ch 11 11 , and on the whole question Gesenius, Lehrgebdude, p. 524 ft. 
More doubtful still is— 

g (c) (like the constr. state in Syriac), which is supposed to appear in 
e. g. princes, Ju 5 15 (perhaps my princes is intended : read either the constr. 

st. *nb>, which also has good authority, or with LXX D'Htp) ; for 
Jer 22 14 (according to others dual, see § 88 c, or a loan word, cf. ZA. iii. 93) 
read p£D On *015 and *Hin, which have also been so explained, see 

above, § 86 i. — 'Efib’n Is 20 4 (where the right reading is certainly 'Elb^n) 
must be intended by the Masora either as a singular with the formative 
syllable = bareness or, more probably, as a constr. st. with the original 
termination ay (cf. § 89 d) to avoid the harsh combination h a sufe set 4 ; in 
the Lord (prop, my lord, from the plur. majestatis, D* 0 * 1 X lord), the ay was 
originally a suffix, § 135 q. 

Ji (d) D___ a supposed plural ending in DD3 = D *03 gnats (or lice), and D^D ladder 
(supposed by some to be a plur. like our stairs) ; but cf. on the former, § 85 t. 

I 2. The plural termination of the feminine gender is generally 
indicated by the termination ni (often written defective^ n*—, e. g. 
n^nn son( j of prcdse, 2>salm, plur. (only in post-biblical Hebrew 

1 On the connexion between all these endings see Dietrich’s Abhandl. zur 

hebr . Gramm., Leipzig, 1846, p. 51 ff. ; Halevy, REJ. iSSS, p. 138 fi*. [cf. also 
Driver, Tenses, § 6, Obs. 2]. . 

2 So also always in the Me 3 a‘ inscription, e.g. line 2 pyC* thirty; line 4 

kings ; line 5 tm p' many days, &c. 

3 According to some this i is simply due to a neglect of the point (§ 5 »i), 
which in MSS. and elsewhere marked the abbreviation of the plur. ending. 

4 Priitorius, ZDMG. 1903, p. 525, regards 'DVOT as an instance of tlie affix 

of endearment (cf. 'EinX, * 01 ^ 3 ) transferred to an appellative, but such an 

explanation is rondered unlikely by the meaning of this isolated instance. 
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O'^nn ) as in the headings of the printed editions, as well as rh^nn 12D 
the Book of Psalms); ITjaN a letter, plur. firb'N; 1 N 3 a well , plar. 
ni"ii< 3 . Feminines in n\__ form their plural in ni*__, e. g. 
an Egyptian woman , plur. ni 5 “)i*ft; and those in n^ either make nv 
as HO bp kingdom , plur. ni^pbft, Dn 8 22 (cf. Hiftn cells, Jer 37 16 ), or are 
inflected like nV]JJ testimonies (pronounced *edhhvoth for * cdhuivoth ). 

It is only from a mistake or disregard of these feminine endings _and / t ‘ 

n\ _ that some words ending with them form their plural by the addition 

of O'* _or ni _, e. g. JVJn spear , plur. D^n^n and ninftn • n^l whoredom , 

plur. (by the side of DftW) ; DWJftbN widowhood ; nin'ntf pits, nin 33 

amulets (if connected with Assyr. kdsu, to bind), &c. . 

The termination -oth stands primarily for -alh (which is the-form it lias in / 
Arab., Eth., in the constr. st. of Western Aramaic, in Eastern Syriac, and also 
in Assyrian ; on the change of d into an obscure 6, see § 9 q). On the other 
hand, it is doubtful whether this dth is to be regarded as a lengthened and 
stronger form of the singular fem. ending dth (cf. § 80 b\ 

How the changeable vowels of a noun are shortened or become 
& € wd in consequence of the addition of the plural endings is explained 
* n §§ 9 2 “ 5 - 

3. AVords which in the singular are used both as masculine and M 
feminine (§122 d), often have in the plural parallel forms with the 
masculine and feminine terminations, e. g. cloud, plur. ^2V and 
nto; and each form may be treated either as masculine or feminine, 
according to the usage of the particular word.—But even those words, 

of which the gender is invariable, sometimes have both plural forms, 
e. g. “ito masc. a generation , plur. D’Hfa and ninil ; fem. a year , 
plur. and nw (see the Bern.). In these words the gender of 
both plural forms remains the same as in the singular, e. g. ^ masc. 
a lion , plur. masc., Zp 3 s , nrin masc., Jb 42 16 . 

Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural forms of the H 
same word. Thus, O^ft 1 ' days , years are the usual, but nift' (only twice, 

in the constr . st. Dt 32?, f 90 16 ) and J"lW (also only in the constr. st. and before 
suffixes') are rarer poetic forms. 

A difference of meaning appears in several names of members of the body, () 
the dual (see § 88) denoting the living members themselves, while the plur. 
in Di expresses something like them, but without life (§ 122 u), e. g. D'T 
hands, niT artificial hands, also e. g. the arms of a throne ; D'B 3 hands, ni 33 
handles (Lat. manubria ) ; DJ 3 foot, nifty 3 artificial feet (of the ark), horns, 

ninp horns (of the altar) ; Dft'y eyes , ni ?}) fountains; cf. also lions, ni’HX 

the figxtrcs of lions on Solomon’s throne, "IftJH palm , n"VftH a palm-like column, 

plur. nnbn and nnbn. 

4. A considerable number of masculines form their plural in 
while many feminines have a plural in D'— . The gender of the 
singular, however, is as a rule retained in the plural. 

R 2 
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Undoubted instances of masculines with (masculine) plural in ni_are : 

3 N father, treasure, and *113 cistern, 331 tail, Dibn dream, ND3 throne, 

3 .b and nnb heart, tablet, b'$ and nb$ n 3 ]D aZfar, DipD place, *1^3 

skin-bottle, '13 7 awp, "lip sfcm, bip voice, jnb^ fo&?e, D 13 > name, * 13 ^ trumpet. 

(J Feminines ending in H_ which take in the plural the termination _ 

are fibs! terebinth, terror (but also ni^X), nbl}'! a cake of figs, Httn wheat, 

H 33 b a brick, nbtt (only in poetry) a word , HXD sea, a dry measure, rniy'fc? barley, 
and the following names of animals a bee and n 3 V a dove; also, for 

fern, eggs, a singular n 2 T 3 is to be assumed. H^bx sfoa/and n3£> year 
(see above, n) take both DU— and fli ; cf. finally nbf^ an ear of corn, plur. 
D'bltf, and without the fem. termination in the singular $3^3 concubine, 
plan Q*B 0 ^ 3 . 

V 5 . A strict distinction in gender between the two plural endings 
is found, in fact, only in adjectives and participles, e. g. D^D boni, 
nUiD bonae, D'btpp masc., rnbtp’p fem. So also in substantives of the 
same stem, where there is an express distinction of sex, as 0 * 03 filii, 
nU 3 JlUae; D'pbp reges, rfsblD reginae. 

8 Rem. 1. In tome few words there is added to the plural ending fli a 

second (masculine) plural termination (in the form of the constr. st. ' _, cf. 

§ 89 c ), or a dual ending D)A_, e.g. HD 3 a high p'ace. plur. nilD3, constr. s*. 

3 (also 'JRJD 3 bdm°the, Is 14 14 , Jb 9 s , &c., sometimes as Q e re to the K e thibh 
'HIM ; see § 95 0); ’nEWO from Saul’s head, 1 S 26 12 ; DDlfl wall, plur. 

ntoin moenia, whence dual D^nbin double walls. This double indication of 
the plural appears also in the connexion of suffixes with the plural ending 
IT) (§ 91 m). 

t 2. Some nouns are only used in the singular (e. g. DIN man, and collectively 
men ) ; a number of other nouns only in the plural, e. g. DViD men (the old 
3 ing. is only preserved in proper names, see § 90 0; in Eth. the sing, is 
mtt, man) ; some of these have, moreover, a singular meaning (§ 124 a\ as 
D^Q face. In such cases, however, the same form can also express plurality, 

e. g. means also faces , Gn 40 7 , Ez i 6 ; cf. D'nbN God, and also gods (the 

sing, nbx, a later formation from it, occurs only ten times, except in Job 
forty-one and in Daniel four times). 

§ 88. Of the Dual. 

Cf. the literature on the Semitic dual in Grunert, Die Begrijfs-Prdponderam 
und die Duale a potiori im Altarab . (Wien, iSS6),p. 21 ; Frockelmann, Grundriss , 
P- 455 ff- 

(i 1. The dual is a further indication of number, which originated 
in early times. In Hebrew, however, it is almost exclusively used 
to denote those objects which naturally occur in pairs (see e). The 
dual termination is never found in adjectives, verbs, or pronouns. 
In the noun it is indicated in both genders by the termination DAI. 
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< < . 

appended to the ground-form, 1 e. g. loth hands , D'PP two days. 

In the feminine the dual termination is always added to the old ending 
ath (instead of H^.), but necessarily with a (since it is in an open syllable 
before the tone), thus e. g. lip. both lips. From 

a feminine with the ending n_—e. g. (from n e hust) the dual 

is formed like double fetters. 

With nouns which in the singular have not a feminine ending, the b 
dual termination is likewise really added to the ground-form; but 
the latter generally undergoes certain changes in consequence of Jdie 
shifting of the tone, e. g. winy (ground-form kdndpl1), dual 
the first d becoming & e wcl } since it no longer stands before the tone, 
and the second d being lengthened before the new tone-syllable. 

In 1 K 16 24 , 2 K 5 23& the form 0 ^ 3 ? (which should be DJ 133 ) evidently 
merely points to the con^tr. st. which would be expected before 

P|D 3 • cf. 0^)33 in 2 K 5 23a ; and on the syntax see § 131 c/. I11 the 

segholate forms (§ 8q a a) the dual ending is mostly added to the 
ground-form, e. g. ^}i}.foot (ground-form rdyl ), dual i cf., however, 

(only in the book of Daniel), as well as from J?.p /tom, and 
n'fnS from 'nb cheek (as if from the plurals HUHp, —A feminine 
dual of an adjective used substantially occurs in BTip¥}J a sluggish 
pair (of hands) Ec io 18 from the sing. 

Rem. 1. Certain place-names were formerly reckoned as dual-forms (so in C 
earlier editions of this Grammar, and still in Konig’s Lehrgebdude , ii. 437),viz.— 
(a) those in p * and f , e.g. [NTH Gn 37 7 (locative D^nM^but in llb flTI), 
and [rn 2 K 6 13 ; [nip Jos 21 32 , identical with D)JTip in 1 Ch 6 61 (cf. also the 
Moabite names of towns in the Mesa' inscription, line 10 JJVlp = Hebrew 
DYnp; line 30 n 3 = D)rtan 1 V 3 Jer 4S 22 ; lines 31, 32 pTin*D^"lh 

Is 15 5 , &c.) ; (&) in D_, Jos 15 34 ( = D) 5 ')J On 3S 21 ). The view that 

j_and D_ arise from a contraction of the dual terminations P_l_ (as in 

Western Aramaic, cf. also nom. dni, accus. aini, of the dual in Arabic) and 
D s _l_ seemed to be supported by the Me"a' inscription, where we find 

(line 20) [riNJD two toifM = pHXD, Hebrew D)nND. But in many of theso 
supposed duals either a dual sense cannot be detected at all, or it does not 
agree at any rate with the nature of the Semitic dual, as found elsewhere. 
Hence it can hardly be doubted that p_l_ and D^_l_ in these place-names 
only arise from a subsequent expansion of the terminations }__ and D__ : so 
Wellhausen, Jahrbuchcrfiir Deutsche Theologie , xxi. 433; Philippi, ZDMG. xxxii. 

65 f.; Barth, Nominalbildung , p. 319, note 5; Strack, Kommentar zur Genesis , 
p. 135. The strongest argument in favour of this opinion is that we have 
a clear case of such an expansion in the (fre perpetuum (§ 17 c) for, 

D.VtyW (so, according to Strack, evon in old MSS. of the MiSna ; cf. Urusalim 
in the Tel-el-Ainarna tablets, and the Aramaic form : similarly in 


1 On dual endings appended to the plural see § 87 5 and § 95 0 at the 
beginning. 
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the Aramaic plDty = plft'jy for the Hebrew }nDb> Samaria. —We may add to 
this list D)irp_ the river country (in the Tel-el-Amarna letters ndrima, 

na'rima ), D'HSD Egypt, Phoenician D"1VD ; also the words denoting time, 

< * < 

DpVIV midday (Mesa* inscription, line 15 and perhaps »« the 

evening , if the regular expression D? 2 njn"p 3 Ex 12 6 , 16 12 , &c., is only due to 
mistaking D)Ifiy for a dual : LXX irpos tenrepay, to Sti\iv6v, dipt, and only in 
Lv 23 s ava fxtaov twv tantpevwv. The Arabs also say el Hsaan , the two evenings, 
cf. Kuhn’s Literaturblatt, iii. 48. 

Instead of the supposed dual 'T Ez 13 18 read D)T. On (generally 

taken to be a double window ) Jer 22 14 , see above, § 87 g. 

(I 2. Only apparently dual-forms (but really plural) are the words water 
and heaven. According to P. Haupt in SBOT. (critical notes on Isaiah, 

p. 157, line 18 ff.), they are to be derived from the old plural forms (found in 
Assyrian) mdmi, samdrni , whence the Hebr. D'D, D'Dty arose by inversion of 
the ij mdmi , mdimi, maim. It is simpler, however, to suppose that the primi¬ 
tive singulars may and samay, when they took the plural of extension (§ 1246), 
kept the tone on the ay, thus causing the im (which otherwise always has the 
tone, § 87 a) to be shortened to im. Cf. the analogous formations, Arab. 
fardaina , 2nd fem. sing, imperf. of a verb for tarday + ina, corresponding 
to taqtulina in the strong verb ; also bibl.-Aram. p}2 the abs. st. plur. of the ptcp. 
Qal of nj3 C^), which otherwise always ends in in with the tone, e.g. in the 
p'cp. Qal of the strong verb, pniH sacrificing. 


C 2. The use of the dual in Hebrew is confined, except in the 
numerals 2, 12, 200, &c. (see § 97), practically to those objects 
which are by nature or art always found in pairs, especially to the 
double members of the body (but not necessarily so, cf. E'ini and 
niini arms, never in the dual), e. g. both hands , both ears , 

teeth (of both rows), also E)?yp_ a pair of sandals, a pair 

of scales, Lat. bilanx , &c.; or things which are at least thought of 
as forming a pair, e.g. B'PP two (successive) days, Lat. biduum; 
two iveeks; D'OJt? two years (in succession), Lat. biennium ; 
two cubits. 1 

f In the former case the dual may be used for a plural, either indefinite or 
defined by a numeral, where it is thought of in a double arrangement, e.g. 

y THH four feet, Lv 11 23 ; six icings (i. e. three pairs), Is 6 2 , Ez 1 6 ; 

even HJDt? seven eyes , Zc 3°, all knees , Ez ; 17 ; all hands, 

Ez 21 12 ; ti'hbm cymbals, Ezr 3 10 ; double-hooks, Ez 40 43 .—To express 

a certain emphasis the numeral two is used with the dual, as in Ju 16 28 , Am 
3 12 .—See some other remarks 011 the use of the dual in § 87 0 and s. 

It is not impossible that Hebrew at an earlier period made a more extensivo 
and freer use of the dual, and that tlie restrictions and limitations of its use, 
mentioned above, belong to a relatively later phase of development. The 

1 But for Pr 2S 018 (which the Masora takes as two roads leading from 

the cross-wavs D'3*n is to be read. 

* ' • 7 ; 
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Arabic literary language forms the dual in the noun, pronoun, and verb, 
almost as extensively as the Sanskrit or Greek ; but in modern Arabic it has 
almost entirely disappeared in the verb, pronoun, and adjective. The Syriac 
has preserved it only in a few stereotyped forms, with winch such duals as 
the Latin duo, ambo, octo may be compared. In the same way, the dual of the 
Sanskrit is lost in the modern Indian languages, and its full use in Old 
Slavonic has been restricted later, e.g. in Bohemian, just as in Hebrew, to 
pairs, such as hands, feet, eyes, ears. On the Germanic dual, see Grimm’s 
Gramm ., 2nd ed., i. p. 814. 


§ 89 . The Genitive and the Construct State . 

Philippi, Wesen und Ursprung des Stat. Constr. im Hebr. . . ., Weimar, 1871, 
p. 9S ff: on which cf. Nbldeke in the Gbtt. Gel. Anzeigen , 1871, p. 23.— 
Brockelmann, Grundriss , p. 459 ff. 

1. The Hebrew language no longer makes a living use of case- Cl 
endings' but either has no external indication of case (this is so for 
the nominative , generally also for the accusative) or expresses the 
relation by means of prepositions (§ 119), while the genitive is mostly 
indicated by a close connexion (or interdependence) of the Nomen 
regens and the Nomen rectum. That is to say, the noun which as 
genitive serves to define more particularly an immediately preceding 
Nomen regens , remains entirely unchanged in its form. The close 
combination, however, of the governing with the governed noun causes 
the tone first of all to be forced on to the latter, 1 2 * * and the consequently 
weakened tone of the former word then usually involves further 
changes in it. These changes to some extent affect the consonants, 
but more especially the vocalization, since vowels which had been 
lengthened by their position in or before the tone-syllable necessarily 
become shortened, or are reduced to S e wd (cf. §9 a, c, k; § 27 e-m); 
e. g. "O'!) word , word of God (a sort of compound, as with 

us in inverted order, God y s-ivord , house*op, landlord ); T hand , T 
the hand of the king ; words, Dyn HI* 5 ] the icords of the 

people. Thus in Hebrew only the noun which stands before a genitive 
suffers a change, and in grammatical language is said to be dependent, 
or in the construct state, while a noun which has not a genitive after 
it is said to be in the absolute state. It is sufficiently evident from 
the above that the construct state is not strictly to be regarded as 
a syntactical and logical phenomenon, but rather as simply phonetic 
and rhythmical, depending on the circumstances of the tone. 


1 On some remains of obsolete case-endings see § 90. 

2 Tko same phenomenon of the tone may also bo easily seen in other 
languages, when two words are closely connected in a similar way. Observe, 

for example, in German the natural stress on the last word in ‘ dcr Thrun des 

Kbnigs ’; though here the other order of the words (^inadmissible in Hebrew) 

‘ des KOnigs Thron ’ exhibits the same peculiarity. 
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1 ) Very frequently such interdependent words are also united by Maqqeph 
(§ 16 a); this, however, is not necessary, but depends on the accentuation in 
the particular case. On the wider uses of the constr . st see the Syntax, § 130. 

C 2 . The voted changes which are occasioned in many nouns by the 
construct state are more fully described in §§ 92-5. But besides these, 
the terminations of the noun in the construct state sometimes assume 
a special form. Thus : 

(a) In the construct state , plural and dual, the termination is , 
e. g. horses , njT]S '•D^D the horses of Pharaoh ; eyes. 'J'J? 

the eyes of the king. 

(] Rem. The of the dual has evidently arisen from *•._(cf. D'T), but the 

origin of the termination in the constr . st. plur. is disputed. The Syriac 

constr . st. in ay and the form of the plural noun before suffixes TpD^D, 

&c., § 91 h) would point to a contraction of an original as in the dual. 
But whether this ay was only transferred from the dual to the plural (so 
Olshausen, and Nokleke, Beitr. zur sem. Sprachwiss Strassb. 1904, p. 48 ff.), 
or is to be regarded as the abstract , collective termination, as in (see/) and 

Hin (so Philippi, ThLZ . 1890, col. 419 ; Barth, ZD MG. 1904, p. 431 ff.), must be 
left undecided. 


e (b) The original is regularly retained as the feminine termina¬ 
tion in the construct state sing, of those nouns which in the absolute 
state end in H— , e. g. najjp queen , nsbp the queen of Sheba. But 
the feminine endings H- . < ? r>—_. < , and also the plural Hi—, remain 
unchanged in the construct state. 

f ( c) Nouns in n__ (cf. § 75 e) from verbs 7\"h (§ 93, Paradigm III c) 

form their constr. st. in H— > e. g. seer , constr. nfcp. If this n___ 

is due to contraction of the original , with n added as a vowel 
letter, we may compare constr. ^ sufficiency ; *0, constr. 'n life; 
^ (- 3 ), constr. m (\a) valley . 

On the terminations S and in the constr . st. see § 90. 


§ 90 . Real and Supposed Remains of Early Case-endings. 
n — local , * in compound proper names,and ^ in the 
Construct State . 

K. U. Nylander, Om Kasusdndelserna i Hebrdiskan, Upsala, 18S2 ; J. Barth, 

‘ Die Casusreste im Hebr./ ZDMG. liii. 593 ff. 

(t 1. As the Assyrian and old Arabic distinguish three cases by special 
endings, so also in the Hebrew noun there are three endings which, 
in the main, correspond to those of the Arabic. It is, however, a 
question whether they are all to be regarded as real remnants of 
former case-endings, or are in some instances to be explained other- 
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wise. It can hardly be doubted (but cf. k, Item.) that the (locative) 
termination H_ is a survival of the old accusative termination a , and 
that ^ in certain compound proper names is the old sign of the 
nominative. The explanation of the i as an old genitive sign, which, 
as being no longer understood in Hebrew, was used for quite different 
purposes, and the view that i is a form of the nominative termination 
b are open to grave doubts. 

In Assyrian the rule is that u marks the nominative, i the genitive, and b 
a the accusative, 1 ‘in spite of the many and various exceptions to this rule 
which occur’ (Delitzsch, Assijrische Gramm., § 66). Similarly, the Arabic 
case-endings in the fully declined nouns ( Triptotes ) are: -u for the nominative, 

-i for the genitive, and-a for the accusative; in the Diptotes the ending-a 
represents the genitive also. In modern Arabic these endings have almost 
entirely disappeared, and if they are now and then used, as among the 
Beduin, it is done without regularity, and one is interchanged with another 
(Wallin, in ZDMG. v, p. 9, xii, p. 874; Wetzstein, ibid., xxii, p. 113 f., 
and especially Spitta, Gramm, des arab. Vulgdrdialekts ron Agypien, Lpz. 1880, 
p. 147 ff.). Even as early as the Sinaitic inscriptions, their regular use is 
not maintained (Beer, Studia Asialica, iii. 1840, p. xviii ; Tuch, ZDMG. iii. 
139 f.). Ethiopic has preserved only the -a (in proper names did), which 
is, however, still used for tho whole range of the accusative, and also (the 
distinction of case being lost) as a termination of the constr. st. to connect it 
with a following genitive. 

2. As remarked above, under a, the accusative form is preserved C 
in Hebrew most certainly and clearly in the (usually toneless) ending 
'"Up-, oiiginally a, as in the old Arabic accusative. This is appended 
to the substantive: 

(a) Most commonly to express direction towards an object, or 
motion to a place,* e. g. seaward, westward , eastward, HjiSX 

northward, TfVi&N to Assyria, to Babylon, rnn (from "in) to the 

mountain, Gn 14 10 , to the earth, HJT3 to the house, nn5nn to Tirzah 
(nrvn) I K 14 17 , &c., nrijy to Gaza (W) Ju 16 1 ; with the article iTjnn 
to the mountain, nrvjan into the house, nyinn into the chamber, 1K1 15 ; 
nbnfcn 3 into the tent , Gn 18 6 , &c.; similarly with adverbs, as HE# 
thither, HJN whither ?; even with the constr. st. before a genitive HJVa 
*]DV into Josejdts house , Gn 43 17 ' 24 ; 23 3 n HXIN toward the land of the 
south, Gn 20 1 ; to the land of Egypt, Ex 4 20 ; pb'pn rn£"ip 

to the wilderness of Damascus, 1 K 19 15 ; VW nnnjp toward the sun¬ 
rising, Dt 4 41 ; and even with the plural into Chaldea, Ez 11 24 ; 

HOWn towards the heavens. 


1 This rule is almost always observed in the Tell-el-Amarna letters (see 
§ 2/) ; cf. the instances cited by Barth, 1 . c., p. 595, from Winckler’s edition. 

2 On this meaning of the accusative see the Syntax, § 118 d, and cf. the 
Latin accusative of motion to a place, as in Romum profectus est, domum reverti , 
rus ire. 

3 r6nNn in Baer’s text, Gn 1S 6 , is an error, according to his preface to 
Isaiah, p. v. 
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Hem. The above examples aro mostly rendered definite by the article, or 
by a following genitive of definition, or are proper names. But cases like 
riB\ mn, show that the locative form of itself possessed a defining 

power. 

d (b) In a somewhat weakened sense, indicating the place where 
something is or happens (cf. § 118 cl), e. g. in Mahanaim, 

1 Iv 4 14 ; HEp* there (usually thither, see c), Jer 18 2 , cf. 2 K 23 s , and the 
expression to offer a sacrifice properly towards the altar for on 

the altar . On the other hand, i"65ll Jer 29 15 , and Hb 3 11 , are to 
be regarded as ordinary accusatives of direction, to Babylon , into the 
habitation ; also expressions like HKp the quarter towards the 

north , Jos 15 5 (at the beginning of the verse, np'ljp the border 
toward the east), cf. 18 15 20 , Ex 26 18 , Jer 23®. 

C ( c ) The original force of the ending H_ is also disregarded when 

it is added to a substantive with a preposition prefixed (cf. also 
njSnj how long ?), and this not only after or "HJJ (which are 

easily explained), e. g. wpwards , downwards, to 

Sheol, yf/ 9 18 ; njJDX"'iy unto Affiek, Jos 13 4 , toward the north , 

Ez 8 14 , cf. Ju 20 ie ; but also after 3, and even after |E, e.g. rnap in the 
south , Jos 15 21 , cf. Ju 14 2 , 1 S 23 15 ' 19 , 31 13 , 2 S 20 15 , Jer52 10 ; 
from Babylon, Jer 27 16 ; cf. i 13 , Jos io 36 ,15 10 , Ju 21 19 , Is 45 s . 

f Rem. Old locative forms (or original accusatives) are, according to the 
Masora, still to be found in 

(«) flW, in pause the usual word in prose for night, which is always 

construed as masculine. The nominative of this supposed old accusative 1 
appeared to be preserved in the form ^ 5 , only used in poetry, Is 16 s , constr. st. 

(even used for the absol. st. in pause Is 21 11 ). Most probably, however, 
flW> is to be referred, with Noldeke and otliers, to a reduplicated form 'b'b ; 
cf. especially the western Aramaic Syr. lily a, &c.—Another instance is 

nDlNft something , probably from tfID spot, point, generally with a negative 

= nothing. Similarly Is S 23 and (in pause) Jb 34 13 , nnS^lD Ho S 7 , and 

the place-name 1 Cli 6 63 , might be explained as accusatives. Elsewhere, 
however, the toneless H_ can be regarded only as a meaningless appendage, 
or at the most as expressing poetic emphasis; thus (in pause) Jb 37 12 ; 

nrmsn death, xf, 1 16 15 ; xrn’jaj ^ 1 16 1418 • nSm stream, if, i 24 4 ; rternn amber, 
Ez S 2 [in 1 4 cf. §8ofc], &c. In J0315 12 rtft’n is probably only a scribal 

error (dittography). In Ju 14 18 instead of the quite unsuitable poetic word 
npinn (towards the sun??) read as in 15 1 ("Hinn to the bride-chamber. 

1 Brockelmann, Sem. Sprachwiss., p. 113, also takes it as such, layld being 
properly at night , then night simply. Barth, however ( Sprachiciss. Abhandlungen, 

p. 16, note 1), refers it to an original nb'bj like HJX from HiX. 
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(b ) In the termination iin_L_ often used in poetry with feminines, viz . g 
nriO'X terror (= HD'K), Ex 1 5 >«; nmij) help ( = ,T)tV), ^ 44 21 , 63 s , 94 17 ; TtiTjXP 
salvation (=ny>,t^), if/ 3 3 , 8c 3 , Jon 2 10 ; nrfty unrighteousness ( = n^y), Ez 2S 15 , 

Ho io 13 , ip 125 3 ;’ nn^y ^ 92 13 Jh 5^ ; nrns ^ 120 1 ; nn£'y darkness, 

Jb io 22 ; nnsjDn Jer n 15 is corrupt, see the LXX ami Commentaries. These 

cases are not to be taken as double feminine endings, since the loss of the 
tone on the final syllable eould then hardly be explained, but they are 
further instances of an old accusative of direction or intention. In examples 
like nrrny for help (ip 44 27 ) this is still quite apparent, but elsewhere it has 
become meaningless and is used merely for the sake of poetical emphasis. 1 

This termination usually has reference to place (hence called h 
locale -); sometimes, however, its use is extended to time, as in 
new DWD from year to year. Its use in properly ad pro - 

fanum f—absit / is peculiar. 

As the termination H__ is almost always toneless (except in nrnflp constr. st. f 

Dt 4 41 ; nna and HHy Jos 19 13 ) it generally, as the above examples show, 
exercises no influence whatever upon the vowels of the word ; in the constr. st. 
rnintp Jos iS 12 , i K 19 15 , and in the proper names HJ12 r K 2 40 , Hjn 2 S 24 s 
(so Baer; ed. Mant. and Ginsb. nm), nnh? 2 Ch 14 9 , nn£nV 1 K 17 9 , njn")V 
i K 4 12 , an a is retained even in an open tone-syllable (ef., however, mn 
Gn 14 10 , njnSl Gn 2S 2 from [ 33 , with modification of the a toe; also i“ 6 p ")3 

1 S 25 s from In segliolate forms, as a general rule, the n_ local is 

joined to the already developed form of the absol. st., except that the helping- 
vowel before n__ naturally becomes S € ud, e. g. iUTZl, Gn 1S G , &c. ; 

rny 5 TI Jos 17 15 , nny’t^n 3 Ju 20 16 , &c., but also Nu 34 5 ( co?istr . st. ; likewise 
to be read in the absolute in EZ47 19 , 4S 28 ) and rnyiy Is 2S 6 (with Siting) ; of. 
,1333 Ez 47 19 and rmb (Baer, incorrectly, H 313 ) Mi 4 12 (both in pause). —111 
the ease of feminines ending in H the local is added to the original 
feminine ending fi__ (§ So b), the d of which (since it then stands in an 
open tone-syllable) is lengthened tor/, e.g. nninfi.—Moreover the termination 
n_ is even weakened to H in mb to Nob, 1 S 21 2 , 22°; rpX whither , 1 K 2 3c 4 2 
and HJm to Dedan , Ez 25 13 . 

3 . Of the three other terminations ^ may still be regarded as a / t * 
survival of the old nominative ending. It occurs only in the middle 

[* The form elingsalso to a few place-names, as min 3 Dt io 7 ; i S 9 4 , 

2 K 4 42 ; nn^np Nu 3 3 22 f -; nn|pj verso 33 f. ; nnjpn Jos 19 43 , &c.; nni£X 
Mi 5 1 , &e.] T 

2 Cf. Sarauw, 1 Der hebr. Lokativ,' ZA. 1907, p. 183 ff. IIo derives the 

H_from the adverbs J 13 N and holds that it has nothing whatever to 

do witli the old accusative. 

3 So Qimhi, and the Mant. ed. (Baer rnytyn), i.e. locative from (Is 7 2 <) j. 
Tlie reading rnyb’n (Opit., Ginsb.) implies a feminino in fl , 
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of a few (often undoubtedly very old) proper names, 1 viz. (if 

compounded of ins and ^d), (for which in Jer 52 1 K e th. ^"On) ) 

and Plb^rup (otherwise in Hebrew only in the plur. CTTO 
men ; to 3 np corresponds most probably 3 H 3 in Gn 32 31 * * 

(but in ver. 32 ^N^S) face of God (otherwise only in the plur. D '33 
constr. st. '?.?). 2 —Neh 6 6 (elsewhere D'^a), is the name of an Arab, 
cf. 6 l . On the other hand the terminations and i are most probably 
to be regarded (with Barth, l.c., p. 597) as having originated on 
Hebrew soil in order to emphasize the constr. st., on the analogy of 
the constr. st. of terms expressing relationship. 

In view of the analogies in other languages (see b) there is nothing 
impossible in the view formerly taken here that the litterae compaginis V_ 
and 1 are obsolete (and hence no longer understood) case-endings, 1 being the 
old genitive and 6 for the nominative sign u. Barth objects that the 1 and 0 
almost invariably have the tone, whereas the accusative n___ is toneless, and 
that they are long, where the Arab. 1 and u are short. Both these objections, 
however, lose their force if we consider the special laws of the tone and 
syllable in Hebrew. The language does not admit a final i or u, and the 
necessarily lengthened vowel might easily attract the tone to itself. On the 
other hand a strong argument for Barth’s theory is the fact that these 
litterae compaginis are almost exclusively used to emphasize the close connexion 
of one noun with another, hence especially in the constr. st. Consequently it 
seems in the highest degree probable that all these uses are based upon forms 
in which the constr. st. is expressly emphasized by a special termination, i. e. 
the consfr-. st. of terms of relationship, '3tf, ,, nS > Wl from 3K father, l"IN5 

brother , Dn father-in-law (cf. § 96). The instances given under l and m followed 
this analogy. 

Like ?, i is also used only to emphasize the constr. st. (see 0 ), and must 
therefore have a similar origin, but its exact explanation is difficult. Accord¬ 
ing to Barth, this 1 corresponds to a primitive Semitic a (cf. §9 q) and is 
traceable to ’a&d, ’a/id, the accusatives of terms of relationship in the constr. st ., 
which have d only before a genitive. Against this explanation it may be 
objected that there is no trace of the supposed Hebrew accusatives 13K 5 lflX, 
ton, and only of the analogous 133. It is also remarkable that so archaic 
a form should have been preserved (except in 133) only in two words and 
those in quite late passages. However we have no better explanation to offer 
in place of Barth's. 

Finally we cannot deny the possibility, in some cases, of Barth's explana¬ 
tion of the 1 in compound proper names like iwna, &c. (see above), as duo to 
the analogy of terms of relationship with nominative in 1 . But this in no 
way militates against the view expressed above, that in some very old 
names, like ^N13Q } bxin 3 , &c., the original common nominative sign has 
simply been preserved. 

1 Cf. the list in L. Kaila, Zur Syntax des in verbaler Abhdngigkeit skhenden 
Nomens im alttest. Hebr., Helsingfors, 1906, p. 54. 

2 The name formerly regarded as a compound of 11353’ = DU’ name 

and is better explained with Prlitorius, ZDMG. 1903, p. 777 , as a name of 

affection, for yit353> — [but see Driver on 1 S i 20 ] ; similarly, 

according to Priitorius, = niHQ and many others. 
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The instances found are: 

(a) Of the ending WlK '33 his asss colt , On 4 9 n ; '2)V l 

that leaveth the flock, Zc 11 17 (cf. the preceding WjKn 'JP); HJD 'idti the 
dweller in the bush , Dt 33 16 (on cf. below Jer 4 9 16< % Ob 3 ); 

appended to the feminine nb'b DV 'rQ'3 whether stolen by doty or 

stolen by night, Gn 31 s9 (in prose, but in very emphatic speech); 
DEP'D plena iustitiae , Is i 21 ; EV 'nil full of people, La i 1 (oil 

the retraction of the tone befoie a following tone-syllable, cf. § 29 e; 
in the same verse the second TQl and 'Hit?, see below, follow the 
example of 'n^l, although no tone-syllable follows; cf. also Ho io 11 
below); pnp?j>D after the order of Melcliizedek, \fs no 4 ; cf. 

also \j/ 113 9 , Jer 4 9 16b . To the same category belong the rather numerous 
cases, in which a preposition is inserted between the construct state 
a nd its genitive (cf. § 130 a), without actually abolishing the dependent 
relation, e. g. 'Hill she that was great among the nations, 

nU'lEG princess among the jyrovinces, La 1 1 ; twb 'rnnfc< j] ia t loveth to 
tread , Ho io 11 ; cf. also Jer 4 9 16a , Ob 3 .—In Ex 15 6 'TJW can only 
be so explained if it is a vocative referring to mrp, but perhaps we 
should read HTniO as predicate to 

Further, the Hireq compaginis is found with certain particles which 
are really also nouns in the constr. st ., as (rrH^tt) except , 'SD 

(poetical for 19 ) from , not , 'DDS not (thrice in the formula 

*11V 'pBKI I am , and there is none else beside me\ but many take the 
as a suffix here), Is 47 s - 10 , Zp 2 15 . '[The above are all the cases in 
which this is attached to independent words in the O.T.; it 
occurs, however, besides] in compound proper names (again attached 
to the constr. st.), as (king of righteousness ), (man of 

God), bfcOsn (favour of God), and others (cf. also the Punic name 
Hannibal , i. e. favour of Baal). 

Otherwise than in the constr. st. the Ilireg compaginis is only found VI 
in participial forms, evidently with the object of giving them more 
dignity, just as in the case of the construct forms in i. AYe must 
distinguish, however, between passages in which the participle never¬ 
theless does stand in close connexion, as Gn 4 9 n , Is 22 16 ('P^n and 'i?pn, 
also in impassioned speech), Mi 7 14 (probably influenced by Dt 33 16 ), 

\j/ 101 5 , 113 7 ; and passages in which the i added to the participle 
with the article merely serves as an ornamental device of poetic style, 
e. g. in the late Psalms, i^ 5,6,7,9 (on verse 8 see n), 114 s , 123b 

In K e thibh the termination i also occurs four times in TOCT, i. e. fl 

Jer io 17 , 22 23 (before21), Ez 27 s (before "bv)) La 4 21 (before 3). The (fre always 
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requires for it (or 'C"), except in Jer 2 2 25 rillUb ; cf. ibid. TlMpD K e th 

fl 33 pD Q e re } and finally Jer 51 13 K e th ., rU 2 b* Q're. Perhaps and 

WSb' are formae mixtae, combining the readings rD^h, &c. and (2 ndfem. 

perf. ), &c., but TO3PD may be merely assimilated to which immediately 

precedes it. , 

The following are simply textual errors : 2 K4 23 TD/nn K e th., due to the 

preceding 'JIN, and to be read fl^nn as in the Q e re ; ip 30 8 (read ^p), 113 8 
(read 116 1 (read 'nn ^ip, as in five other places). On VVHI1 } 

thrice, in Lv 26 42 , cf. § 128 d. 


0 (b) Of the ending S 1 (always with the tone) : in prose only in the 

Pentateuch, but in elevated style, Gn i 24 J^NHJVn the beast of the earth 
( = ) 4 psn 7VH ver. 25); similarly in \p- 50 10 , 79% 104 1120 , Is 56 s (twice), 
Zp 2 14 ; otherwise only in ISV i 33 son of Zijypor, Nu 23 18 ; " 4 D son 
of Beor, Nu 24 s - 15 ; and OJE fryi? a fountain of waters, ^ 114 3 . 


§ 91 . The Noun ivith Pronominal Suffixes. 

W. Diehl, Das Pronomen pers. suffixum 2 u. 3 tiers, plur. cles Hebr ., Giessen, 
1895 ; A. Ungnad, 4 Das Nomen mit Suffixen im Semit./ Vienna Oriental Journal, 
xx, p. 167 ff. 


Ct With regard to the connexion of the noun with pronominal suffixes, 
which then stand in a genitive relation (§ 33 c) and are, therefore, 
necessarily appended to the construct state of the noun, we shall first 
consider, as in the verb (§ 57 ff.), the forms of the suffixes themselves, 
and then the various changes in the form of the noun to which they 
are attached. The nouns are also tabulated in the Paradigms of the 
flexion of the noun in § 92 ff. Cf. also Paradigm A in the Appendix. 
We are here primarily concerned with the different forms of the 
suffixes when added to the singular, plural, and dual. 

[) 1. The Suffixes of the singular are— 

With nouns ending in a— 


Vowel. 


Sing. 


1. c. ' 


o 


(in. 1 

if- ^ 


im. 1 

3 ' 1 /- 7 


Consonant. 

my. 

V (pause 

i (rr), ?njL his. 

nj_ hsr. 


1 Cf. Kaila, I.c., p. 59 ff. 
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Voxcel. 


Consonant. 

Plur. 1. c. ^ 


our. 

(m. Q3 

1 

15— J 


2 ‘t / f? 

your. 

nil. on 

D_ 


3- 

(poet. 

te_L )\ eorum - 

l /. fn (in) 

l-T- 

earum. 


Rem. 1. There is less variety of forms in these than in tlio verbal suffixes ; C 
the particular forms are used as follows :— 

(a) Those without a connecting vowel (on the derivation of these 1 con¬ 
necting vowels’ from original stem-vowels, see note 011 § 58/) are generally 
joined to nouns of a peculiar form (see § 96^ the constr. st. of which ends in 

a vowel, as and VDtf PP2K On'DX p'ntf pDX 

sometimes also to segliolate forms ending in i from n"? stems (see § 93 x,y), 
e. g. DnnQ the fruit of them, Am 9 14 (also Is 37 s0 , See.'), jiTlQ Jer 29 s8 (also 
in? verse 5) ; cf., moreover, jrobn Lv S™- 25 and similar examples with fn 
(Is 3 17 fn) Gn 21 28 , Ez 13 17 , 16 53 . 1 Also in Gn i 21 , 4 4 , Ez io 12 , Nah 2 8 , &c., the 
K e t.u perhaps intends the singular, DHPipb, &c., but the Masora requires the 
plural with defective e. 

(&) The forms with connecting vowels (§ 58 f) are joined to nouns ending cl 

in a consonant. The connecting vowel is regularly a in the 3 rcl sing. fern. PI_ 

(for aha ) and 3 rd plur. 0_ ? to * f_ } also in the 3 rcl sing, masc. S (H), since 

the 0 is contracted from a r Ji]u } and in the pausal form of the 2nd masc. TJ_!_ 

(a modification of original ^J_L_). 

The f rms with e in the above-mentioned persons are common only with 
nouns in PI___ (from stems n"b), constr. st. PI (cf. § 89/), e. g. (from 

saclaihu ) his field ; Plby its leaf, Is 1 s0 ; Pimp the appearance thereof Lv 13 4 (from 
mafaihd ; on the S e gh 6 l see k) ; but mb' her field. The orthographic retention 
of the e. g. gives to many forms the appearance of plurals ; 

see the instances in § 93 ss. 

Apart from these forms the connecting vowel e in the 3rd pers. occurs 
only in isolated cases; his light, Jb 25 s ; IPIPd!) after its kind , Gn i 12 - 25 

[+ 12 times] ; Na l 13 ; in Ju 19 24 read as in vv. 2, 25. On the other 

hand :]___ in the 2nd sing.fem. and ^ in the 1st plur. are by far the more 

common forms, while ’•j_ } ^_L_ are of rare occurrence; see e.—Instead of 

7 |_ (rD„ in Gn io 19 , Ex 13 16 , Jer 29 s5 , &c., cf. H 33 f rpb § 103 g), } p 

(with S e ud mobile), if the last consonant of the noun is a guttural, the forms 
are DD__ ? | 3 __, e.g. thy spirit, TJiOb thy creator , Is 43 1 , D 2 yH your 

friend, Jb 6 27 (on such cases as Hag 2 5 , see § log). —With Nun 

energicum (cf. § 58 i , and on Jb 5 1 , &c., cf. § 61 h) occurs in Pr 25 ls , 
in principal pause. 

2. Rare or incorrect forms are— 

Sing. 1st pers. 'OJL in Ez 47 7 (certainly only a scribal error, caused C 

by ’Opb’H 4n verse 6). 


1 Also in Jer 15 10 read (according to § 61 h, end) ; in IIo 7® 

probably DHEK for 
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2nd pers, m. in pause D 3 JL, e.g. H 333 (thy hand), p 139 5 , cf. Pr 24 10 ; once 
TJ 3 H p 53° (cf. the analogous cases in the verbal suffix § 75 ll); fem. TJ > __ Ez 5 12 
(in i6 B3 also for probably s]'rV 36 ? is intended), 'DJI. Jer 11 15 , p 103 3 , 

116 19 , 135° (corresponding to the Aramaic suffix of the 2 ndfem. sing. ; on the 
wholly abnormal H 3 _l_Na 2 14 , cf. l) } 'pb K e th. 2 K 4 2 , Ct 2 13 . Also !j_l_ Is 22 1 , 
Ez 2 3 28 , 25 4 . . 

3rd pers. ri_ (cf. § 7 c), e.g. ii/HX Gn 9 21 , 12 8 , 13 s , 35 21 (always with Q e re 

ibnx); nh; Nu io 86 ; r\hb Dt 3 4 7 ’; rfe jer 20 7 , Na 2 1 Q e re ; il'afp 2 K 19 28 
K e th.j for which tep is read in Is 37 s4 ; »TVJ? and HTVID Gn 49 11 , cf. Ex 22 26 
(Q e re ‘rpy, ^D); H 3 D p io 9 , 27 5 K e th.; Ez 31 18 , &c., K e th .; nh^Qfi 

EZ48' 8 [altogether fourteen times in the Pentateuch, and some forty times in 
other books : see Driver, Samuel , p. xxxv, and on 2 S 2 9 , 21 1 ]. 

3 rdfem. n__ for rl__ (with the softening of the Mappiq , cf. § 23 k } and the 
analogous cases in § 58 g) occurs repeatedly before PPghadhk e phath and other 
soft consonants, Ex 9 18 (before ), if the text is right), Lv 13 4 (before b), 
Nu r:, 28 * 81 , 1 S 1 9 (unless nbpX, the infin. with fern, termination, is intended; 
nh^ follows), Ez 16 44 , 24 6 (before 3 ), 1 S 20 20 , 2 K S 6 , Pr 1 2 28 (beforo X), Na 3 9 
(before }), \p 48 14 (before 3 ), Ez 47 10 , Jb 31 22 twice (before fi), Is 21 2 , Jer 20 17 
(before D), Nu 32 42 , Am 1 11 (before 3 ), Lv6 2 (before y); even inpm«se, Lv I2 4a 
and 5b ; Is 23 17 , Pr 21 22 , also with Zaqeph, Is 45°, Jer C 6 (probably), 44 19 ; on 

ilWn Lv 26 s4 , &c., see § 67 y. Cf. also N_Ez 36 s .—Sometimes the Masora 

appears (but this is very doubtful) to regard the H_ with feminines as 

a shortening of nri_, e.g. r)Sf 3 Gn 4c 10 for Pr 7 8 for nn3Q; also 

D___ for Dn_ in DJHriS Ho 13 2 , and DDlp Jb 5 13 . The examples, however, 
are for the most part uncertain, e.g. in Is 2S 4 the reading is simply to be 
emended to iTp33, and in Zc 4 s to nbj}, Jb 11 9 to iTHft, Neh 5 14 to iinQ. [See 
also, after prepositions, § 103 <7.] 

f Plur. 1st pers. in pause ^t^p Jb 22 20 (where, however, 33 Dp is certainly 
to be read) ; cf. Ru 3 2 [Is 47 10 , cf. § 6i c, h], and so always 33^3 all of us, 
G11 42“, &c [cf. UJW, 

2nd pers. fern. H 33 Ez 23 48,49 . 

3rd pers. masc . 3D_1_ p 17 10 (on itD in ID'S in the same verse, and in p 5s 7 
see l); Dn_ 2 S 23°, according to Sievers probably to call attention to the 
reading Drib. Fem. njn_l_ 1 K 7 s7 , Ez i6 5s (in pause); H 3 _l_ Gn 41 21 ; H 3 JL 
Gn3o 41 ; il 3 _l_ Ru 1 19 ; elsewhere generally in pause (G11 21 29 , 42 s6 , Jer S 7 , 
Pr 31 29 , Jb 39 2 ) ; finally |H as suffix to a noun, only in Is 3 17 . 

For examples of singulars with plural suffixes see l. 
g 2. I11 the plural masc. and in the dual the suffixes are to be 
regarded primarily as affixed to the original ending of the construct 
state ("-L, cf. § 89 d). This ending, however, has been preserved 
unchanged only in the 2nd fem. In most cases it is contracted to , 
as in the constr. si. without suffixes (so throughout the plur. and in 
the poetical suffix of the 3 rd sing, masc.) ; in the 2nd masc. and 
yd fem. sing, it is (cf. k). On the 1st pers. and 3 rd masc. sing. 
see i .—Thus there arise the following 
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Suffixes of Plural Nouns . 


Singular. 

1. c. , jpcmse my. 

,m. T4- ) .r 

[f.yJL, pause ^| % * 
wi. I'—, poet. his. 

her. 


2. 


<m. v— 

1/74 


Plural. 


I. c.to'4- 

/w. a 

't/I?’-.} 


our. 

ycur. 


m. Dy poet. \0'— . 

3 ‘ I /. f.T_ \ thetr - 


Thus the original is (a) contracted in the 3 rd sing, niasc. i 
WJL and throughout the plural , as ^•T'D’lD, WMD, &c.; (6) retained 
unchanged in the 1st sing. 'D^D, the real suffix-ending ' (see b) being 
united with the final Ycdh of the ending'—; and in the 2 ndfem. 
sing. with a helping-IHr eg after the Ybdh. On the other hand 

(c) the Yodh of is lost in pronunciation and the a lengthened to a 
in the 3 rd masc. sing. VEND, i. e. silsaw (pronounced susd-u). 1 The 
2nd masc. sing. TD^D and the 3rd fern. sing. were formerly 

also explained here as having really lost the \ and modified the a of 
s r dsakd ) silsaha to S e ghbl; but cf. the view now given in g and k. 

Rem. 1. As represents susai-nu , SORDID and rVD^D represent susai-kd , h' 

susai-ha, and the use of S e ghol instead of the more regular Sere is to be explained 
from the character of the following syllable,—so P. Haupt who points to 
r6lpj^ as compared with In support of the view formerly adopted 

by us that the ' is only orthographically retained, too much stress must not 
be laid on the fact that it is sometimes omitted, 2 * * * thereby causing confusion 
in an unpointed text with the singular noun. A number of the examples 
which follow may be due to an erroneous assumption that the noun is a plural, 
where in reality it is a singular, and others may be incorrect readings. Cf. 
*j 3 ti thy ways (probably is intended), Ex 33 13 , Jos 1 8 , \p 119 s7 ; for other 

examples, see Jos 21 11 ff - ; but in 1 Ch 6 40 always rP < ) ; Ju 19 9 , 

1 K S 29 , Is 58 13 , 1 p 119U.43.98 (probably, however, in all these cases the sing. 
is intended); rnDK Nu 30 8 (cf. v. 5); Hflbp Jer 19 8 , 49 17 j nioilf? Dn n 6 . 
For the orthographic omission of ' before suffixes cf. for VPJH his friends 
1 S 30 26 , Pr 29 18 ; Jb 42 10 (but it is possible to explain it here as a collective 
singular); our iniquities, Is 64 6 - 6 , Jer 14 7 ; Ex io 9 , Neh 10 1 (^ib from 
which is always written defectively) ; D 23 DJ Nu 29 s3 ; DEflin Jer 44 s ; DDT* 

<P 134 -*; onrab after their kinds , Gn 1 21 (but see c), cf. 4* and Na 2 8 . The 

1 In the papyrus of the decalogue from the Fayyum, line 16, VEHp v ) occurs 
for blKHp'l Ex 20 11 . Gall, ZAW. 1903, p. 349, takes this as an indication 
that the traditional forms of the noun-suffix P or ) represent aiu or eii. 

P. Haupt aptly compares the Greek use of the iota subscript (a). 

2 So in the Mesa* inscription, 1 . 22 nninUft its towers (along with mytP its 

gates). Can it have been the rule to omit after the termination oth ? Cf. 

below, n. 
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defective writing is especially frequent in the 3 rd masc. sing. 1_, which in 

Q e re is almost always changed to V , e.g. )\SH his arrows, xp 58 s , Q p re V^n. 
On » on ly three times VniV, cf. § 135?*. 

/ 2. Unusual forms (but for the most part probably only scribal errors) are— 

Sing. 2nd pers. Jem 7 p___ (after happy l Ec 10 17 , which has become 

stereotyped as an interjection, and is therefore unchangeable; cf. Delitzsch 
on the passage) ; (cf. Syr. 'D___) 2 K 4 s , and 7 in KHh., xp 103 s-5 , 116 7 

(OYl- pause). —In Ez 1G 31 T])_l_ ( s0 in 6 8 ) occurs with an infin. 

ending in HI, the fli being therefore treated as a plural ending; similarly, 
the plural suffix is sometimes found with the feminine ending HI (Nu I4 33 , 
Is 54 4 , Jer 3 s , Ez 16 16 , 23 7 , as well as in 16 20 Q € re, and Zp 3 20 ), with the ending 
ith (Lv 5 24 , reading iruyEH), and even with the ordinary feminine ending ath ; 

Is 47 13 , Ez 35 u , xp 9 15 , Ezr 9 15 .—Wholly abnormal is rDStfbo thy messengers, 
Na 2 14 , evidently a case of dittography of the following H : read . 

3 rd masc. 1 IVJL IIb 3 10 , Jb 24 s3 ; }n_l_ 1 S 30 26 , Ez 43 17 , Ka 2 4 ; 'HI (a 
purely Aramaic form) xp 116 12 .—3 rdfem. Nn'JL Ez 41 15 . 

Plur. The strange 2nd pers. masc. (with ?, so Qimhi; cf. Norzi) 

Jer 2 5 34 , is probably a mixed form combining and M'nfaPDn[J f enu 

nj 5 L_. Ez 13 20 . 

3 rd masc. npf)A__ Ez 40 16 ; fern. njrr>__ Ez 1 11 . 

3. The termination iDJL (also with the dual, e.g. xp 5S 7 , 59 13 ), like and 
occurs with the noun (as with the verb, § 58 g) almost exclusively in 
the later poets [viz. with a substantive in the singular, xp 21 11 , iy 10 - 10 , 5s 7 , 

59 13 , S9 18 ; with a dual or plural, Dt 32 27 - 32 - 37 - 38 , 33 s9 , \p 2 3 - 3 , 11 7 , 35 16 , 49 12 , 58 7 , 

59 14 , 73 5 7 , 83 1212 , 140 410 , Jb 27 s3 ; after prepositions, see § 103 /, 0, notes], and 
cannot, therefore, by itself be taken as an indication of archaic language. 
On the other hand there can be no doubt that these are revivals of really old 
forms. That they are consciously and artificially used is shown by the evi¬ 
dently intentional accumulation of them, e. g. in Ex 15 s ' 7 ’ 9 , p 2 3,5 , and 140 410 , 
and also by the fact observed by Diehl (see the heading of this section) that 
in Ex 15 they occur only as verbal suffixes, in Dt 32 only as noun suffixes. 

VI 3 . It is clear and beyond doubt that the Yodh in these suffixes 
with the plural noun belongs, in reality, to the ending of the construct 
state of the masculine plural. Yet the consciousness of this fact 
became so completely lost as to admit of the striking peculiarity 
(or rather inaccuracy) of appending those suffix-forms which include 
the plural ending even to the feminine plural in Mi (^TiiD^D, 
spniDlp, &c.), so that in reality the result is a double indication of 
the plural. 1 

M Such is the rule : the singular suffix, however (see b), also occurs with the 
ending HI (probably through the influence of Aramaic), e.g. Tiny xp 132 13 

(unless it be sing, for Wig, as, according to Qimhi in his Lexicon, ,| MhnM 2 K 
6 8 is for 'M^nfi); ^Mplp Dt 2S 69 (treated on the analogy of an infin. n"S>) ; 


1 See an analogous case in § 87 $. Cf. also the double feminine ending in 
the yd sing. per/, of verbs § 75 i. 
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Ez 16 52 . On the other hand (so Baer, Ginsb. ; but Opit. r ?J' , _L_) 

if, 119 98 , Bn 9 5 is merely written defectively, like *)jyi 3 n:| according to Baer 
(not Ginsb.) in Pr i 9 , &c. I11 the 3 rd plur. the use of the singular suffix is 

even the rule in the earlier Books (see the instances in Diehl, 1 . c., p. 8), 
e.g. DnnS (their fathers) oftener than DiTrDK (this only in 1 K 14 15 , and in 
Jer, Ezr, Neh, and Ch [in 1 K, Jer, Ezr, however, is more common]); 

so always |niW their names, their generations . From parallel 

passages like 2 S 2 2 46 compared with \p 1S 46 , Is 2 4 with Mi 4 3 , it appears that 
in many cases the longer form in D!T_ can only subsequently have taktn 

the place of D_, 

4. The following Paradigm of a masouline and feminine noun 0 
with suffixes is based upon a monosyllabic noun with one unchangeable 
vowel. With regard to the ending n_ in the constr. st. of the fern, 
it should be further remarked that the short a of this ending is only 
retained before the grave suffixes ^9 and 19; before all the others 
(the light suffixes) it is lengthened to a. 

Singular. p 




Masculine. 

Feminine. 



DID a horse. 

HDID a mare . 

Sing. 1 . 

com. 

'DID my horse. 

TlDip my mare. 

? f 

m. 

^DID thy horse. 

^npID thy mare. 

2 'l 

f 

Tjp’lD thy horse. 

Tjrip^D thy mare. 

9 1 

m. 

iDID equus eius (suits). 

in DID equa eius (sua). 

3 i 

/• 

rlD^ID equus eius (suns). 

nnplp equa eius (sua). 

Plur. 1 . 

com . 

^DID our horse. 

UnpID our mare. 

0 ( 

m. 

DDDID your horse. 

Dpnplp your mare. 

1 

/• 

(DDID your hors\ 

IpnpiD your mare. 

3-1 

m. 

DD1D equus corum (suns). 

DJHplD equa eorum (sua). 

/. 

fp^D equus earum (suns). 

jnplp equa earum (sua). 



Plural. 




Masculine. 

Feminine. 



D'DID horses. 

Hi DID mares. 

Sing. 1 . 

com . 

'DID my horses. 

'Htoip my mares. 


[ m. 

*pp1D thy horses. 

TpniDID thy mares. 

2 . ■ 

!/• 

TpQto thy horses. 

Tj^niDlD thy mares. 


| m. 

PD1D equi eius (mi). 

pniDlD equae eius (suae). 

3- 

!/• 

H'DID equi eius (sui). 

irniDID equae eius (suae). 

Plur. 1 . 

com . 

^'D^D our horses. 

UTriDlD our mares. 


/ m. 

DD'DID your horses. 

DD'nipiD your mares. 

2 

1 / 

)3'p1p your horses. 

IpTHplD your mares. 


\m. 

DH'DID equi eorum (sui). 

DHTliDID equae eorum (suae' 

3- 

l/. 

fn'DIp equi earum (sui). 

|.Trric1D equae earum (suite 


S 2 
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§ 92 . Vowel Changes in the Noun . 

a 1 . Vowel changes in the noun may be caused (a) by dependence 
on a following genitive/ ( b ) by connexion with pronominal suffixes, 
( c ) by the plural and dual terminations, whether in the form of the 
absolute state or of the construct (before a following genitive of 
a noun or suffix). 

b 2. In all these cases, the tone of the noun is moved forward either 
one or two syllables, while the tone of the construct state may even 
be thrown upon the following word. In this way the following 
changes may arise :— 

(a) When the tone is moved forward only one place , as is the case 
when the plural and dual endings E'—, T)S and are affixed, as 

well as with all monosyllabic or paroxytone suffixes, then in dissyllabic 
nouns the originally short vowel of the first syllable (which was 
lengthened as being in an open syllable before the tone) becomes 
$ e w&, since it no longer stands before the tone. On the other hand, 
the originally short, but tone-lengthened vowel, of the second syllable 
is retained as being now the pretonic vowel ; e. g. "D'J word (ground- 
form ddbar ), plur. J with a light suffix beginning with a vowel, 
plur. 'TW, &c.; *|}3 wing, dual ttaja. With an 

unchangeable vowel in the second syllable: overseer , plur. D'TpS; 

with the suffix of the sing. 'Ti??, ^Tj? 3 , &c.; with the suffi. of the 
plur. TTi??, &c. With an unchangeable vowel in the first 

syllable: eternity , plur. with suffi. &C. 1 

C But in participles of the form with tone-lengthened e (originally 
i) in the second syllable, the e regularly becomes & e wd mobile before 
a tone-bearing affix, e. g. 3 'K enemy , plur. with suffi. 'O'N, &c. 

Likewise in words of the form btDp, ^§i?, &c. (with e in the second 
syllable; § 84^ d } l, p ; § 85 i and k), e. g. dumb , plur. 

d (b) When the tone of the construct state, plural or dual, is carried 
over to the following word, or, in consequence of the addition of 
the grave suffixes to the constr . st. plur. or dual, is moved forward 
two places within the word itself, in such cases the originally short 
vowel of the second syllable becomes & e wd, while the vowel of the 
first syllable reverts to its original shortness, e. g. DVH '"CH the words 
of the people, your words , their words (in all which 

instances the i of the first syllable is attenuated from an original a). 


1 The participles Niph'al Dt 30 4 , irnj 2 S 14 13 , and some plurals of the 
participle Niph. of verbs form an exception ; cf. § 93 00. 
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In the segholate forms in the singular and mostly in the dual the suffix is C 
appended to the ground-form (' 3 ^P my king , &c.) ; on the other hand, 

before the endings D'—, Hi (sometimes also before D^_l_) a Qames regularly 
occurs, 1 before which the vowel of the first syllable then becomes vocal S e icd 
(DO^D, This Qames (on which cf. § 84® a) remains even before the 

light suffixes, when attached to the plur. masc. ('S^P, & c 0* On 

the other hand, the constr. st. plur. and dual, regularly, according to d , has 
the form '5bp, with grave suffix D5'pbp,&c., from DTlS’l folding-doors . 

(c) Before the £ e w& mobile which precedes the suffix *) when J* 
following a consonant, the a-sound, as a rule, is the only tone- 
lengthened vowel which remains in the final syllable (being now 
in an open syllable before the tone), e.g. &c. (on the 

forms with e in the second syllable, see § 93 qq) ; but before the grave 
suffixes Q 3 — an( ^ l?-v- same position it reverts to its original 

shortness, as {d^bharkliem), &c. In the same way the tone- 

lengthened a or e of the second syllable in the constr. st. sing, also 
becomes short again, since the constr . st. resigns the principal tone to 
the following word, e. g. TS'I ; iv|? “ixn (from *>2fn). 

Rem. The Masora (cf. Diqduqe ha-famim , p. 37) reckons thirteen words tr 
which retain Qames in the constr. st ., some of which had originally a and® 
therefore need not be considered. On the other hand, or D^X 1 K 7®, 

Ez 40 48 , &c. (in spite of the constr. st. plur. 'E^X) ; TODD \p 65®, Pr 25 19 ; Dtfp 
1 S I3 23 (so Baer, but ed. Mant., Ginsburg, &c. Dtfp); i>££>p Ezr 8 30 and |JFip 
Pr 18 16 are very peculiar. 

3 . The vowel changes in the inflexion of feminine nouns (§ 95) are h 
not so considerable, since generally in the formation of the feminine 
either the original vowels have been retained, or they have already 
become & e wd. 

Besides the vowel changes discussed above in a-g , which take place according 1 
to the general formative laws (§§ 25-28), certain further phenomena must also 
be considered in the inflexion of nouns, an accurate knowledge of which 
requires in each case an investigation of the original form of the words in 

question (see §§ 84-86). Such are, e.g., the rejection of the H of D /f b stems 
before all formative additions (cf. § 91 d), the sharpening of the final consonant 
of )}"]} stems in such cases as pn ? 'pn, &c. 

A striking difference between the vowel changes in the verb and noun is 4 * 
that in a verb when terminations are added it is mostly the second of two 

changeable vowels which becomes S e wa (^pp, r6l0p ^Dp), but in a noun, 
the first orn, nnyn), cf. § 27.3. 


1 For the rare exceptions see §93 l and § 97/, note 2. 
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§ 93 . Paradigms of Masculine Nouns} 

Cl Masculine nouns fiom the simple stem may, as regards their form 
and the vowel changes connected with it, be divided into four classes. 
A synopsis of them is given on pp. 264, 265, and they are further 
explained below. Two general remarks may be premised : 

(a) That all feminines without a distinctive termination (§ 122 It) 
are treated like these masculine nouns, e. g. 3 Tn / sward , like ^6 m. 

king, except that in the plural they usually take the termination n\_; 

thus conslr. (and so always before suffixes , see § 95). , 

b (b) That in the plural of the first three classes a changeable vowel 
is always retained even before the light suffixes as a lengthened 
pretonic vowel, whenever it also stands before the plural ending D'—• 
All suffixes, except D 3 , DH, |n (D^_, I?'—, iQV), are 

called light. Cf. § 92 e. 


Explanations of the Paradigms (see pp. 264, 265). 

C 1. Paradigm I comprises the large class of segholate nouns (§ 84** 
a-e). In the first three examples, from a strong stem, the ground- 
forms, mdlk, siplir , quds have been developed by the adoption of a 
helping S e glwl to *^6 (with d modified to «?), (X lengthened to e), 
BHp (u lengthened to d). 1 2 The next three examples, instead of the 
helping S e ghol, have a helping Pathah, on account of the middle (d, f) 
or final guttural (e). In all these cases the constr. sL sing, coincides 
exactly with the absolute . The singular suffixes are added to the 
ground-form ; but in c and f an 0 takes the place of the original it, 
and in d and / the guttural requires a repetition of the & and 6 in the 
form of a Hateph ('IVf, ; before a following & e w& this llaleph 
passes into a simple helping vowel (a, 0), according to §28 c; hence 
T® 3 , &c. 

(I In the plural an a-sound almost always appears before the tone- 
bearing affix (on the analogy of forms with original a in the 


1 A sort of detailed commentary on the following scheme of Hebrew 
declensions is supplied by E. Konig in his Hist.-krit. Lehrgeb. der hebr. Spr., 
ii. 1, p. 1 ff. 

2 According to P. Haupt ‘The book of Nahum J in the Journ. of bibl. Lit , 
1907, p. 29, the e in HDD and the 0 in EHp are not long but accented, and 
lienee to be pronounced oi<pp, o£v (|1N), a theory unknown at any rate to the 
Jewish grammarians. 
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second syllable; cf. § 84 a a), in the form of a pretonic (James, whilst 
the short vowel of the first syllable becomes vocal & e ivd. The original 
a of the 2nd syllable is elided in the construct state, so that the 
short vowel under the first radical then stands in a closed syllable. 
The omission of Dages in a following Begadkej)haih ('?ta, not 
&c.) is due to the loss of a vowel between b and D. On the other 
hand, the pretonic Qames of the absolute state is retained before the 
light plural suffixes, whilst the grave suffixes are added to the form 
of the construct state .—The ending of the absolute state of the dual 
is added, as a rule, to the ground-form (so in a-d and h, but cf. k). 
The construct state of the dual is generally the same as that of the 
plural, except, of course, in cases like m. 

Paradigms g and h exhibit forms with middle u and i (§ 84" c, y c 
and 8 ); the ground forms maut and zait are always contracted to moth, 
zeth, except in the absol. sing., where u and i are changed into the 
corresponding consonants 1 and \ 

Paradigm i exhibits one of the numerous forms in which the 
contraction of a middle u or i has already taken place in the absol. 
sing, (ground-form saut ). 

Paradigm k is a formation from a stem (§ 84“ c, e). 

Paradigms l, m, n are forms from stems y''y, and hence (see § 67 a) f 
originally biliteral, yam, *im, huq , with the regular lengthening to 
DK, pn. Before formative additions a sharpening, as in the 
inflexion of verbs takes place in the second radical, e. g. 'BK, 
D'??, &c. (see § 84°* c, / 3 ). 


Remarks. 

1. A. On I. a and d (ground-form qatl ). In pause the full lengthening to a g 
generally takes place, thus D13 vineyard, ly^ seed (from JJ1J), and so 
always (except ^48 ir ), in piX earth with the article, piXH, according to § 350 
(cf. also in the LXX the forms ’AtfeA, ’I a<ped for i?pp ; However, the 

form with e is also sometimes found in pause, along with that in a, e.g. Ipp 
together with IDPI ; and very frequently only the form with S e ghol, e.g. TjSp, 
NKn grass, n ^5 perpetuity, K ^3 a wonder, pl¥ righteousness, Dip the East, 
help, &c.—With two S e ghols, although with a middle guttural, we find Dnb 
bread (in pause Dpb) and Dpi womb (in pause Dpi), besides Dpi Ju 5 s0 (in pause 
DHl). A helping S e ghol always stands before a final X, as fcOD (with 

suff. ^]XDD), X^3, Xl| (also written 113 ), except in see v. 

B. The constr. st. is almost always the same as the absolute. Sometimes, h 
however, under the influence of a final guttural orl, Pathah appears in the 
second syllable as the principal vowel (see below, s), e.g. Ipa f 1S 26 ; Jill 
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Paradigms of 

I. 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/ 

Sing, absolute 


ibd 

V 



ns5 

bv'i 


(king) 

(book) 

(sanctuary) 

(a youth) 

(perpetuity) 

(icork) 

„ construct 

to 

IBD 

tsnjS 


ns5 

bfi 

„ with light suff. 

'?ba 

'IBD 

vy T 

nya 

' 9 x 3 

'bV3 

• t:it 




Tfli? 



tos 

„ with grave suff. 

Daabp 

DaiBD 


Dmya 

cons: 

DdJ>5>3 

v; tit 

Plur. absolute 


onsD 

* t ; 

[ D '^i?=] 

onyp 

D'nsa 

• t : 

D'bvs 

• t: 

„ construct 

'aSp 

'idd 

'Ehi? 

nsn 

'mu 

'bvs 

•• t:it 

}1 with light suff. 


'IBD 

rni?:] 

'n 4 - ? 

'ns? 

'^3 

,, with grave suff. 

Da'abp 

db'idd 


Mnj» 


Da'^ys 

v •• t:it 

Dual absolute 



•- : t 

D'J$3 




(feet) 

(Z?co heaps 

(Zorns) 

(sanc/aZs) 




[proper name.] 




„ construct 



•onn 

'S]D 






II. 











a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f 

Sing, absolute 

W 

T T 

non 

7 T 

?i?! 


nvn 

«• T 

ni'p 


(word) 

(wise) 

(cm oZcZ wan) ( shoulder ) 

(court) 

0 ?«w) 

„ construct 

-g-n 

Dan 

i 5 ] 


-tfn 

nip 

„ with light stiff. 

n:n 

'Dan 

■ t~: 

'JgJ 

'Bn? 

nvn 

'ip 


’ll” 

*jpan 




’ll? 

„ with grave suff. 

D?"m 

Daoan 





Vlur. absolute 

trial 

D s D3n 

D'3j3] 


onvn 

D*33 

„ construct 

nrro 

'pan 

' 5 i?l 


nyn 

'30 

„ with light suff. 

nm 

~t : 

>prn 



nvn 

'33 

- T 

„ with grave suff. 


Da'pan 

Da'jpi 


Djnyn 

D3'33 

Dual absolute 

• - t ; 

p'fon 

p s 3 t> 





{wings) 

(loins) 

(thighs) 



(/««) 

„ construct 

'S33 
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Masculine Nouns. 

I. 


9- 

h. 

i. 

k. 1 . 

m. 

71. 

n )6 

nn 

sip 

'"IQ D' 

• : t 

dk 

ph 

(death) 

(olive) 

(whip) 

(fruit) (sea) 

(mother) (statute) 

nin 

nn 

toSv 

na D' D' 

• ; T > 

DK 

‘PC 

'nio 

'nn 

'Dip 

"~I3_ W 

'DK 

'pn 

^nio 

W- 

•^Dip 

spa 

^)t?K 

■'IPC 

Dsnip 

ngnn 

D3Lfe> 

v : 1 

nnna 

dsbk 

D:pn 

[D'nio] 

TO 

D'tpip 

D'na D'tp: 

niDK 

D'pn 

'nio 

'nn 

'Dip 

'Ha_n^ 

niraK 

'P.n 


'nn 

'Dip 

(kids) 

'nitsx 

'pn 


D3VVI 

DD'DiP 

dd'd: 

D3'niB« 

nn'pn 


nn'j? 

D'oi' 

p^nb d^bb 

Dnp 



(eyes) ( 

[two days , 

(cheeks) (hands) 

(teeth) 




biduum) 





'}'}? 


"Plb 'S3 

T ; - 

'2P 



III. 



IV. 








a. 

b. 

c. 

a. 

6 . 

c. 

Dbiy 

n'x 

nth 

n'ps 

'?? 

nns 

(eternity) 

(enemy) 

1 (seer) 

(orerseer) 

(poor) 

(writing) 

obiy 

n'k 

nth 

Tj?B 

'?S 


')?biy 

'n'x 

• 2 1 

nh 

H'pQ 


'2H3 

• t : 

’ipbiy 

yy'K 

’ll? 



spra 

Dprpbiy 

niyk 

D3in 

v : t 

DDl'PQ 


D33n? 

D'obiy 

’ T i 

D'ZPK 

• : 1 

D']h 

D'TpQ 

D'BJf 

[D'3n ? ] 

'obiy 

'n\x 

\ih 

'TpQ 

py 

pa??] 

'obiy 

~ T | 

'D'K 

~ : 1 

nh 

H'pQ 



D3'D^iy 

D3'3^ 

D3'jh 

nn'TpQ 

D3'*3J! 

[ D ?'3P?.] 

D'njjbp 

□BIND 

: 1 


n;ynp 



( pair of tongs) 

(balance) 


(too weefrs) 




•onto 

**: 1 
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(only in Nu n 7 , before Maqqeph), *nn Ju 3 24 (but Ct 3 4 Vtn), VD 2 , “inp as 
well as JH), &c. ; cf., moreover, nnp 2 K 12 9 (for nnj 5 , injin. constr. from npb). 

I C. The n__ locale is, according to § 90 i, regularly added to the already 
developed form, e.g. iTI)) p 116 1418 : nriflpn Gn 19 6 , to the door ; but also with 
a firmly closed syllable Ex 4c 24 ; under the influence of a guttural or 
rrnn, in pause HSnSl (cf. 1 Ch 14 16 , from ”1)2). 

k I>. The suffixes of the singular are likewise added to the ground-form, but 
forms with middle guttural take Hateph-Pathah instead of the £ e wd quiescens; 
'HJp, &c. (but also 'ipnb, &e.). I n a rather large number of qdtl- forms, 

however, before, suffixes in the sing., as well as in the constr. st. plur. and 
dual, the a of the first syllable is attenuated to t, 1 thus pt 03 my womb, 2HJV • 

so in ”123, ys|, ina, n 3 T, rntb, nn| ? pii } nnp, rrjjb, ypn, eno^and 

many others. In some cases of this kind besides the form with a there most 
probably existed another with original i in the first syllable ; thus certainly 
with JJph beside beside n¥ 2 , &c. (According to the Diqduqe ha-famim, 

§ 36, the absolute st. in such cases takes e , the constr. e ; cf. TlS Nu 30 4 (absol.) 
and ”212 30 10 (constr.) ; ” 23 £y Lv 24 20 ( absol .) and " 13 ^ Am 6 6 (constr.). According 
to this theory 2 (so the best authorities) Is 9 s would be the constr. st. f 
although the accentuation requires au absol. st.) —A weakening of the firmly 
closed syllable occurs in >”U3, &c. from ”123 and ?)3p) Dt 15 14 , 16 33 , in both 
cases evidently owing to the influence of the palatal in the middle of the 
stem. With S e ghol for i : ''ty., &c. 

/ E. In the plural the termination D) is found as well as D'_, e.g. 

niDiiy together with (Ez 13 20 [but read ; see comm.]), &c., 

constr. st. D^p 2 . Other nouns have only the ending 112, e.g. , constr. 

niiHK from pitf. Without Qames before the ending Q 1 ’ we find D'Drn 

(bowels) mercy. On the numerals twenty , &c., cf. § 97 /, note 2. More¬ 

over a is not inserted before plural suffixes with the tone on the penultima 
in &c., properly thy happiness! (a word which is only used in the constr. 

st.pl. and at an early period became stereotyped as a kind of interjection). 

E. In the constr. st. plural a firmly closed syllable is sometimes found, 
contrary to the rule, e.g. DrPSD? Gn 4 2 25 * 85 ; 'SpH Ct S 6 (*Bph ip ;6 4 ) ; 

Ez 17 9 ; np? Is 5 10 , and so always in D 3 '?p 2 Nu 29", DTOD2 ip 16 4 , &c. (on 
the other hand, according to the best authorities not in "HDO Is 55 s , &c., 
though in ip 107 43 Ginsburg reads ';]pn); cf. § 46 d. Even with a middle 
guttural |n s ^ya Esti 17 - 20 .—The attenuation of a to i also occurs sometimes 
in this form (see above, 7 c), e.g. 'ript, &c., even Is 57 4 beside 
Ho 1 1 2 , &c. 

71 G. In the dual absol. beside forms like with suff. &c. 

two thousand , D^>yp_ sandals, knees (a attenuated to i, constr. st. H 3“13 

with a firmly closed syllable), with suffixes 'pip, &c. (cf., however, DiTDTjl 
Ju 7 6 ), forms with pretonic Qames are also found (in consequence of the 


1 According to M. Lambert, REJ. 1896, p. 21, a tends to remain with labials ; 
so in 14 cases out of 22 masculines, and in 3 out of 6 feminines. 

2 Probably only a theory of one particular school and not generally accepted, 
or at any rate not consistently carried out; cf. KOnig, Lehrgeb ., ii. 22. 
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tendency to assimilate the dual to the plural in form : so KOnig, Lehrgcb ., 
ii. 17), as D^ihp horns, with suff. V 33 p (Dn 8 3 ff -; elsewhere always 
VJPP, &c.), and so always DTI^I , constr. st. 'rta folding-doors , D^flTn (?) double 
way. 

2. On Paradigms b and e. With a final X rejected (but retained ortho- 0 

graphically) we find NDPI sin. An initial guttural before suffixes generally 
receives S e ghol instead of the original 1, e.g. **pbn ? "Hiy, &c., so in the constr. st. 
plur. &c.; Nlpn forms 'XlOn 2 K 10 29 , &c., retaining the Qames of D'KOn 

before the weak X.—The pausal forms *T 1 D and D 35 ? (out of pause always 
TOD, D 3 Ey) go back to by-forms ITlDj B 3 E\—On nta&y {constr. st. plur. of 3^5}) 

Pr 27 s5 , cf. §20 h; D'TppB' sycamores , without Qames before the termination 
D'__ (see above, l), is probably from the sing. HDpfc? found in the Mi§na. 

3. On Paradigms c and/. tpt^p occurs in Pr 22 21 without a helping vowel; p 
with a middle guttural ^y'3, &c., but with J1 also ^>nx, IH3 ; with a final 
guttural rl 33 ? y 33 , &c., but with X, NlOb ; with a firmly closed syllable 'SDK 
Mi 7 1 . 

Before suffixes the original ii sometimes reappears in the sing., e.g. { 6 p 3 (f 
150 2 ) beside ^ 32 , from ^nh greatness ; ‘tap (with Pages forte dirimens, and 
the u repeated in the form of a Hateph-Qames, cf. § 10 h) Is 9 s , &c.; 

Ez 2 2 24 .—Corresponding to the form DpbyQ podl e khem we find TpDp Ho I3* 14 , 
even without a middle guttural; similarly ' 3 £p T (so Jablonski and Opitius) 

1 K 12 10 , 2 Ch io 10 , from [ttp little finger; but the better reading is, no doubt, 
(so ed. Mant., ‘the p proleptieally assuming the vowel of the following 
syllable *; Konig, Lehrgeb ., ii. 69), and the form is to be derived, with Konig, 
from fbp, not qutun , as Brockelmann quotes him, in Grundriss, p. 103. The 

reading '2Dp (Baer and Ginsburg) is probably not due to a confusion of the 
’ T; r 

above two readings, but_is merely intended to mark the vowel expressly 

as 0. In the forms Is i 31 (for ^yi 3 ) and YlXri Is 52 14 (for 33 XH 1 S 28 14 ), 
the lengthening of the original m to o has been retained even before the suffix ; 
cf. § 63 p and §74/1 (D 3 XVb 3 Gn 32 20 ).—In the same way b remains before 

H__ locale , e.g. n 3 “] 3 ; n^HXn Gn 18 8 , 24 s7 , &c. Dissimilation of the vowel (or 
a by-form !"I 33 (?) seems to occur in 1333 Ex 14 2 , Ez 46 s , for *iri 33 . 

In the absol. st. plur. the original w generally becomes S e wa before the Qames, V 
e, g. from "lp'3 morning , C^yE works , lances, D'byt 9 handfuls ( constr. 

st. ^y^ Ez 13 19 ) ; on the other hand, with an initial guttural the w-sound ro- 
appears as Hateph Qames , e. g. D'KHn months, D'”]Dy gazelles, flirnx ways ; and 
so even without an initial guttural, 313323 the threshing-floors, 1 S 23 1 , Jo 2 24 ; 

sanctuaries, and roots {qbdhasim, &e., with b for _l) ; also 'BHp 

[but *J'fc/Hp 0 VplP, once 'Pi where, however, the reading frequently fluctuates 

between 'p and 'p; with the article'pH 'pa 'pS according to Baer and 

» T t: t: ~ ’ t: “ *• , .< 

Ginsburg. On these forms cf. especially § 9 v. From pHX tent, botli 

D'^nN 3 and D*6nX (cf. §23 h and i^yb above) are found ; with light suffixes 
&c.; so from FHX way, VJnrnx (also TirOX)—hence only with initial X, 
‘on account of its weak articulation* (Konig, Lehrgeb., ii. 45). It seems that 
by these different ways of writing a distinction was intended between the 
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plural of nrnx caravan, and of way ; however, rnrPX is also found in 
the former sense (in constr. st. Jb 6 19 ) and rPlY)X in the latter (e. g. Jb 13 s7 
according to the reading of Ben Naphtali and Qimhi); cf. also HMn 2 Ch S 18 
K e th. ('3X (fre ).—The constr. st. plural of |n*2 thumb is niihll Ju i 6f -, as if from 
a sing. fna: of H 33 brightness, Is 59® TO H i 3 (on these 2 e /oJ-forms, cf. t ).—If 
VODX Pr 25 11 is not dual but plural (see the Lexicon) it is then analogous to 
tho examples, given in l and 0, of plurals without a pretonic Qames ; cf. DDDIt 
pistachio nuts, probably from a sing. H 3 D 3 . According to Barth, ZDMG. xlii, 
345 f. VOSJK is a sing. (DDX, the ground-form of flJDfcC, with suffix). 

In the constr. st. plur. the only example with original u is 'DSp ^ 31 21 ; other¬ 
wise like 'trip &c. 

$ 4. Besides the forms treated hitherto we have to consider also a series of 

formations, which have their characteristic vowel under the second radical, 
as is ordinarily the case in Aramaic (on the origin of these forms see further, 
§ 8 4 a e). Thus (a) of the form tap ; honey, BJD little; in pause , BCR, 

DyD • "133 man (as constr. s\, see above, h), 18 26 (elsewhere always * 133 ), an( * 

infinitives like (§ 45 c; on finp, see above, h); D3£> shoulder, a being 
modified toe (but in pause DDE?) ; locative nD 3 £>, also nDpt? Ho 6 9 . With 
suffixes in the usual manner ta3$, n33B> Gn 19 3335 (an infin.with suffix, 
therefore not rl3p£j). On the other hand, the a is retained in the plur. absol. 
by sharpening the final consonant: D'DDX ( constr. 'DjX) marshes , D'DOn 
myrtles, D'DVD few. 

t ( & ) Of the form tap: "IXIlawetf, wolf, fee. 1 ; locative IT 1 X 21 , with suff. 
"HXIl, plur. D'OXT, •QXT; but ni“JX 3 , constr. fiV\X 3 ; on the in fin. constr. nxb>, 
cf. § 76 b. 

(c) of the form tap: $X 3 stench (with suff. iE>X 3 , just as 133 D occurs in 
Jer 4 7 along with the constr. st. 1?PV' 74 5 ; cf. for the Dages, § 20 h\ perhaps 
also nation, pi. 

U 5. Paradigms g-i comprise the segholate forms with middle *1 or *: (a) of the 
form qdtl with Wdw as a strong consonant, in which cases the original a is 
almost always lengthened to a (Paradigm g), thus HID, JIN vanity, hv iniquity , 
Tpjn midst; with final XIC' falsehood; cf. however, also fill space. In the 
constr. st. contraction always occurs, HID, &c. (from original maut ), and like¬ 
wise before suffixes lDiD, &c. Exception, ta as constr . st. Ez 28 18 (according 
to Qimhi) and with suff. l^iy* The contraction remains also in all cases in 
the plural (but see below, w). 

X) ( b ) Of the form qdtl with consonantal Yodh (Paradigm h). With final 

203 (also D), in Is 40 4 X , '3, in the coiistr. st. (also absol. Zc 14 4 ) N \3 (also \3); 
plur. 2 K 2 16 and Ez 6 3 K e th. according to Baer H 1 X 3 , i. e. doubtless niX 3 
(cf. tprtifcOa Ez 35®; according to another reading [and so Ginsburg] JTI 203 , 

1 The proposal of Haupt ( SBOT . 1 Proverbs ’, p. 34, 1 . 44 ff.) to read " 1 X 3 ^ 320 , 
&c., does not seem to be warranted. The case here is quite different from 
that in Pr i 22 where the Masora requires 330 X 11 , no doubt on the analogy of 
" 1 X 3 , &c.,for 330 X 0 , which was probably intended, see § 63 m. 
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i. e. doubtless nifcOa), but in (/re, and all other passages, HPN 3 . The uncon¬ 
tracted form (in the absol. st. with helping Hireq) remains also before 
locale, e. g. n)T 3 (but in the constr. st. e. g. P|DV HITS).—iTPy (fromTJ) Gn49 u 
is peculiar, so also irW Is io 17 (from JVE>).—In the plural absol. uncontracted 
forms occur, like D'jpn hosts, Dipy springs, D'Hjy young asses, he-goats, 

&c. ; as constr. st. Pr 8 28 for JY)Py. 

(c) With the contraction of the 1 and 11 even in the absol. st. sing. (Para- W 
digm i). In this way there arise formations which are unchangeable 
throughout; thus from the ground-form qdtl : DP (cf., however, § 96), 

&c.; with middle Yodh , 1 Ch 9 13 (elsewhere W), b'b Is 21 11 (else¬ 

where in prose nW*, see above, § 90/); from the ground-form qitl, 

TSi? *Vy (see, however, § 96); from the ground-form qutl, *V)a ? nVl, &c. The 
plurals DHH pots, D'pl&? streets, DH1P oxen, have a strong formation (but for 
DTlin 1 S 13 6 read D'“}iri as in 14 11 ). Finally, forms with a quiescent middle 
N also belong to this class, such as head (obscured from = ra'$, see 
§ 96) and sheep. 

6 . On Paradigm k : segholate forms from iTv stems. Besides the formations X 
mentioned in § 84 a c, e, like HD?, &c., and Ez 47 s , with the original 1 
resolved, according to § 24 d (cf. the constr. plur. Pin clefts, Ob 3 , &c., and PlTp 
ends, \p^S n , &c., where the *1 becomes again a strong consonant, 1 from Vjn and 
Wp or 3311 and 3¥p), there occur also ( a ) commonly, of the ground-form qail , 
forms like nQ } '22 j H3 } 'nb, ' 2 ? t nN.&c.; in pause n§, ' 22 } ' 2 $ (cf. 

§ 29 m), but Ju 14 18 ; with suffixes PlD (attenuated from pdryo ), "22 6 9 , 

but also pn^, &c.; before a grave suffix DH'HB, but also D3P"]Q. Plur. 

Dpl3 (constr. ”* 13 , see above, 0, 'Ktpn), D^IN and DPIX ; with softening of the 
' to ^ (as elsewhere in Jer 38 12 for which there is ^3 in verse 11, 

according to § 8 k; D'fcODiy 2 Ch 17 11 , cf. 26 7 K e th.; probably in D'fiOVl, 
from '131 and 'b& J also D'N 3 ^n f 1c 10 K e th., divided into two words by the 
Masora, is to be referred to a sing. 'sbn hapless ) : D'K^n jewels, Ct 7 2 (from 
^n), D'K^l? lambs, Is 40 11 (from 'bt ?); but instead of D\SHB and D'N 3 ¥ (from 
'ri 0 and ' 33 f) the Masora requires D'KJlQ and D'K 3 ¥; dual : D^r6, constr. st. 
with stiff, pnb, &c. On bl door, cf. § 95/, and on such formations 

generally, see Barth on biliteral nouns in ZDMG. 1887, p. 603 flf., and Nominal- 
bildung (isolated nouns), p. 1 ff. 

( b ) From the ground-form qitl, 'ifn half, in pause with suff. Pirn, &e.— y 
From stems with middle Wdw arise such forms as 'N (from ’iwy), ')J f 

ship , plur. Dp¥, &c.; instead of the extraordinary plur. D'¥ Nu 24 s4 read 

with the Samaritan D'fcOfP, and for D '£3 Ez 30 9 read probably with Cornill 
D'SK. 

7 ,< ( < 

(c) From the ground-form qutl sometimes forms like 311 ^ 122 (from tiihw, ~ 

buhw ), sometimes like "6n } '3X1, and even without an initial guttural 'Dl^ 

1 Noldeke, Beitriige, p. 58 : the direct or indirect retention of this 1 is hardly 
a feature of early Hebrew. The true Hebrew forms from HYp would be HVp j 
nPfiJ, the aramaizing forms ilVf^ H^p^ HYlifp. 
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nv (also ,| D'n 'D*' } *H¥), 'XI, &c ; in pause *6n,&c.,with suff.i'bn, piur. D^n. 
From 'By branch, there occurs in xp 104 12 the plur. B)XDy (analogous to CyXHB, 
&c., see above, x) ; the KHh. evidently intends D'XDy (soOpitius and others). 
Dual, with suff. NU24 7 , &Mcfce<(from for s Sfi), more correctly, with the 
Mnsora, 1^3 with Munah for Metheg. This unusual Hetlieg is to be treated 
as following the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 91’. 

(td 7. On Paradigms l-n : segliolate forms from stems y 7/ y (see § 84® c, 0 ). 

(a) In the gafZ-form the d of the contracted formation is sometimes lengthened 
in the absol. st., sing, as in D' (so also in the constr. st., except in the combina¬ 
tion th e R e d sea i an ^ even before Maqqeph, r6tf>n “Q^ the salt sea), 

sometimes it remains short, e.g. DB morsel, By people, but even these forma¬ 
tions generally have Qames in pause, as well as after the article (e. g. Dyn). 
Adjectives under the influence of a guttural either have forms like Dv6 
OTl¥ or, with compensatory lengthening, B'y"! In the constr. st. VI living 

(in the plural tyV also a substantive, life), and ^ sufficiency , are contracted to 

V 1 and V. Asa locative form notice PHil to the mountain, Gn 14 10 (see § 27 q) 
beside JTjnn, The stem is expanded to a triliteral form in 'TVl (unless it is 
simply derived from a by-form W on the analogy of <jfd£dZ-forms) Jer 17 3 
(but in 1 p 30 8 for HIT read VlH) and DV)n Gn 14 s ; plur. consfr. Vnn Ku 23 7 , 
&c. (but only in poetical passages), with suffix, rPlHH Dt S 9 ; Q'tpcy Ju 5 14 
(where, however, read probably ^l|y 3 ), Neh 9 22 ; 'DCV Neh 9 24 : elsewhere 
D'Dy, 'Dy.—Before suffixes and in the plur. a is sometimes attenuated to 1, 
e.g. VB, DVB, from HS ; O'BD and DiBD (also fliSD 2 S 17 28 ) from PJD. 
Before n a is retained in a virtually sharpened syllable, e. g. E VlB traps. 

bl) (&) Qitl-f orms: DX ? t?X fire (with suff. but cf. also DDfc^X Is 50 11 ), 

jn favour, &c. ; of a triliteral form, the plur. xp 77 18 . 

(c) Qwtf-forms ; ph, Vd totality , before Maqqeph "pn^ “^3, with suff. ipfl, &c., 
with omission of Pages forte (according to § 20 m ) always TJpn^ D3pn, but from 
ly, v iy, ^y, D^y, for which '-ty and ^y are also found. 'ppH, expanded to 
a triliteral form, Ju 5 15 and Is io 1 , generally explained as a secondary form 
of 'ppn with abnormal weakening of the u to i, is more probably to be referred 
to a gi/Z-form — Arabic hiqq . 

CC The forms with assimilated middle Nun likewise follow the analogy of 
Paradigms l-n, e.g. P]X nose, anger P 3 X, dual D)BX, also face) for *anp ; Tjn patate 
for llink, D'p \ fetters, ]JJ goat, plur. D v ]y, for 'inz, probably also 3 X green herb , 
for ’ inb. 

(Id 2. Paradigm II comprises all formations with original short vowels, 
whether in the first or second syllable; cf. § 84 a f-i, and the general 
laws of formation, § 92 b-g. 

1 V only in Dn 12 7 as constr. st., since in the asseverative formulae (cf. 
§ 149) “IJTjB VI, ^)C’B 3 V (otherwise only in 2 S 15 21 , after nin s VI } and 
Amos 8 14 ), V is a contracted form of the absol. st. (prop, living is Pharaoh l &c.). 
It is evidently only a rabbinical refinement which makes the pronunciation 

V distinctive of an oath by God (or of God by himself), as in the regular 

formulae 'JX V (VbX V Dt 32 40 ) and nj.V V ( = >riX V), 
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Rem. r. On Paradigms a and 6: ground-form qdtdl. Tlie lengthening of the 
second a to a is maintained in the constr. st. sing, only in X'^-forms, e.g. X33? 
army, X32f. For the construct forms 3^n milk, "pb white , Gn 49 12 , instead of 
the ordinary absolutes 3^13, pb, a secondary form 3^13, p^ must be assumed ; 
from [tyy smoke , the constr. st. occurs once, Ex 19 18 , beside jp>y, from Tin 
ornament the constr. st. “pH Bn n 20 , beside the common form Tin.—The plur. 
D't?3B horses, Is 21 7 (instead of D'pHQ, ground-form paras ) is no doubt due to 
a confusion with the qatfal-iorm !£HQ horseman. 

A. Sometimes a sharpening of the third radical takes place, in order to CC 

keep the preceding vowel short, e. g. camels , small ones, nij^s 

brooks (see § 20 a). —The attenuation of the a of the first syllable to i does not 
take place in the co7istr. st. plur. as a rule after an initial guttural, as 'ppBj 
33$J, but 'pin, and never before a middle guttural, e.g. '333 ; nor (according 

to Konig, owing to the influence of the nasal) in the non-guttural forms 
B333T tails, BiS33, and (in the dual) '£03 wings, from 33 P]33.—The dual 

from 333 river, shows an abnormal omission of the lengthening of the 
d before a tone-bearing termination, but cf. § 88 c. 

B. From )]")) stems, forms like |3y, &c., belong to this class. 

C. The few nouns of the ground-form qital follow the same analogy, such as ggr 

33^ heart, 33t V strong drink, 33JJ grape, &c. From’iy^ hair, in the constr. st. besides 
T ** T '< T T '* 

By2> the form 3yb is also found (perhaps a survival of a secondary form like 

those in Paradigm I, d) ; so from y^2J rib, y^iT and even y^>i* 2 S 16 13 (so ed. 
Mant., Ginsb.; but Baer y^5>), both, probably, old secondary forms (also 
used for the absol. st.) of y^¥ ; cf. also 'y^ and iybi*, as well as the constr. st. 
plur. niybi*; also from 333 strangeness, the constr. st. “333 is found, Bt 31 16 . 

2. On Paradigms c-e : ground-form qdtil, developed to qdtel; with a final hit 
guttural, e. g. y3 V satisfied. In the constr. st. the original 1 of the second syllable, 
probably on the analogy of the forms discussed in § 69 c, becomes a, e.g. jp] ? 
inn, 3pn, &c., but not before suffixes,'DB3, &c., nor in forms from X"^ stems, 

e.g. X^?3 full , N^D; cf., moreover, 3py Gn 25^ from 3py heel, and “bx $ 35 1 *) 

mourning. Paradigm d represents forms which in the constr. st. instead of 

<<< L < L C 

the ordinary P]B3, &c., have a segholate form, as 1)3^ 332 , 7]3', 7J3, ?3y 
(Ez 44 0 ), constr. st. of T|3N long , 333 ivalt, ?]3' thigh , ^12 robbery , uncircumcised. 

In Isn H F]B33 would be altogether without precedent as a constr. si. (for 
most probably the absol. st. is intended by the Masora (according to 
Noideke, Gott. Gel. Anzeigen , 1871, No. 23 [p. 896] for 3I3N '33 with one shoulder, 
i.e. shoulder to shoulder) ; [cf. Briver, Tenses, § 190, 06s.]. 

In the plur. constr. the e lengthened from i is frequently retained in verbal U 
adjectives of this formation, e.g. 'rpE^ 'flOG?, 'S3X ? '33^, ; cf. also 

Vn3JT (with e under the protection of the secondary tone) from 3JV tent-peg. 

On the other hand from XT fearing, always 'XT; cf. also '}B3 ^ 3 5 20 from 
y23.—With d retained in the initial syllable cf. BflX alius (with a virtual 
sharpening of the !"!).—From V'y stems come forms like BD dead person, 33 
resident stranger , 3y witness , with unchangeable Sere ; hence D'BD } TD, &c. 
Kindred in character are the formations from the ground-form qdtiil. This h'/i 
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ground-form is regularly lengthened to qStol,e. g. round, pby deep, DIN red ; 
but before formative additions the short u returns, protected by the sharpen¬ 
ing of the following consonant (see ee above), as D'kiy, &c. (but in stems with 
a third guttural or CHIY?). The form ^fay, 1 K io 19 , is abnormal; 

likewise rij^Ey Pr 23 27 , Jabionski (ed.Mant. njjpjj, Baer and Ginsburg nj3Dy). 

II 3. On Paradigm /: ground-form qdtdl from stems. As in verbs n"b 
§ 75/1, the general rule is that before tho terminations of the plur. and dual 
and before suffixes beginning with a vowel, the third radical is usually elided 
altogether. But besides rnt? the form HS?, with the final Yodh retained, is 
also found in poetry (cf. also the singulars with suffixes, like in ss ) ; 

in the same way final 1 is retained in DYy the poor, constr. 'JJg. The plur. of 
nYw’ is nnb>, constr. JWb (also 'Hb', unless this is a sing., contracted from 
so Barth, ZDMG. xlii, p. 351). The qitdl- form (see § 84/ 1 i) Hjn 2 S 15 37 , i6 16 , 
1 K 4 5 is remarkable as a constr. st. (the reading njTj of Opitius and others is 
opposed to the express statement of the Masora). To the category of these 
forms also belongs without doubt COB face (only in plur.), 'JB, *03, DY33, &c. 

1 ) 11)1 j n a f ew formations of this kind the vowel of the second syllable appears 
to have been already lost in the absol. st. sing. ; so according to the ordinary 
view, in Y hand, constr. Y with suff. but DBY ; plur. JYY constr. niY\ 

dual C’Y* *Y with suff. 'Y DYY &c., and in blood, constr. 01 with 

• “t \ ••:» -t > •• ••; > 7 t 7 - > 

suff. "Tp’l f but DpO* 1 ! (« attenuated to t), plur. Q'OT 'E*! , But perhaps both 

these nouns are to be regarded as primitive (§ 81), and as original mono¬ 
syllabic formations. 

11)1 3 . Paradigm III comprises forms with an unchangeable vowel 

in the first syllable, whilst the vowel of the second syllable has been 
lengthened from an original short vowel, and is therefore changeable. 
The special cases are to be distinguished in which the original short 
vowel is lengthened both in and before the tone, but in an open 
syllable becomes & e wd (Paradigm a, but cf. also examples like D'fEfiX 
ivheels,for D'?BiX,and secondly, the cases in which the 

vowel becomes £ e wd even before the tone (Paradigm b), and finally, 
those in which the termination of rrt formations is entirely lost 
(Paradigm c). 

00 Rem. 1. On the model of D^iy (which, moreover, is obscured from ' dldm ), 
the following forms also are inflected : bcDpD (§ 85 h ), in some cases with 
virtual sharpening of the third radical (see § 20 a), as intpDO Jer 17 7 , ip 40 5 , 
Jb S 14 , etc. ; nouns of this form maintain the Qames in the constr. st. plur., 
e. g. 'Xnpjp from fcOpD 1 ; on the other hand, in the plur. of the participles 

Niph. (§ 8571) of verbs (which likewise belong to this class), are found 
not only regular forms like Q'fcOp} but also D'NBnp Jos 10 17 , D'NDtpp Ez 2o 30f -, 


1 DYIpHipD Ez 7 24 for'ty’HpO (from is wholly irregular; perhaps, 

however, the part. Pi'el is intended, without Daget in the 1 (According to 
§ 20 m). 
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and so always (except Ez 13 2 and D'fcOHDi 1 S ij 1 '*, 2 K 14 14 , 

&c. (except Ezr 8 25 in pause). 1 

Moreover, the other participles in a also follow the analogy of as J)J) 
regards the final syllable (^>tSpD ^DpO ; cf., however, Gn 43 12 in close 

connexion ; see the analogous cases in § 65 d) ; also table (§ 85 u ; plur. 

constr. mnbi?), ppp, constr. |2p|5, hence in plur. constr. with svjf. 
DiTJ2n»J 7 38 ; (§ §5 w )t plur. D'3"}py (with sharpening of the final 

consonant for D'TJpy, cf. also DTy naked , plur. Gn 3 7 [but in 2 25 

D'EV^y, according to §90 an orthographic licence for D^tpy from D^y], D'D^yD 
nakedness, 2 Ch 28 15 ; DTlp, iETHp; 'plOyp Is 51 10 ; ^330 Is 23 s f - ; '3:b’D 
\p 18 3 ; even with attenuation of the d to i, D'JfrtD threshing inshuments , 2 S 24 s2 , 

1 Ch 21 23 , from !HiD), (HD (§ 85 g), |3D (§ 85 *), TyD (§ 85 k), inasmuch as they 
retain the a of the first syllable, contrary to rule, even when not protonic, 
e.g. >330, 'TO; (§ 85 g)- (§ 85 p), constr. st. plur. 1 K 17 1 ; 

also isolated forms according to § 84** t, and § 84^ b , c, k, m, n, 0. Cf. finally, 
neck (from saw'dr), constr. st. Jer 2S 10ff -, constr. st. plur. 

Gn 45 14 , &c. 

2. [Paradigm b; cf. § 84® s.) Instead of the original ? in such forms as (J(J 

(cf. 2 K 22 29 ), the second syllable more frequently has e , e.g. thy 
creator ; with a closing guttural (according to § 91 d ; but cf. also P3X Dt 32 s8 ) 
forms are found sometimes like pn^, sometimes like ; constr. st. without 

suff. y&3 p 94 9 (according to § 65 d) ; with a middle guttural Is 4S 17 ; cf. 

43 14 .—The same analogy also is followed in the flexion of the other participles 
which have e in the final syllable (^tDpD ? ^LDpfiU, &c.), see further, in § 84^ d, 

m, &c. (but with exceptions, as D^JQ"!), and ibid. I, p ; § 85 i, k 

(rQlft altar, co7istr. st. rQlD, plur. JTininp), and ibid, q , but here also there are 
exceptions like D'bnpD ip 26' 2 . 

3. (Paradigm c: part. Qal of verbs fl"b, differing from Paradigm II,/in the TV 

unchangeableness of the vowel of the first syllable.) In Ez 17 15 e in the 
absol. st. is abnormal, and S e ghol in the constr. st. in 2 S 24 11 (so Opitius, 
Ginsburg; but Baer Hlh), Ec 2 16 (according to Baer, but not the Mantua ed.; 
rnpD Ec 3 19 is in the absol. st.). To this class belong, as regards their formation, 
the n"i?-forms mentioned in § 84° r, § 85 g (with suff., e.g. Dt 20 1 , 

which brought thee up), and h. 

In a few instances, before a suffix beginning with a consonant, the original SS 
ay of the termination has been contracted to v, and thus there arise forms 
which have apparently plural suffixes ; as DHT^ID Is 5 12 , Dn 1 1016 ; Dn'fcOD 
their appearance, Dn 1 15 , Gn 41 21 , cf. Na 2 5 ; D!Tt2i3 who stretched them forth , 

Is 42 s ; defectively DHDX Ho 7 s (cf. DiTO Ez 34 14 ) ; on the other hand, the 
examples in Is i4 u ; Gn 47 1T , which were formerly classed with the above, 
are really plurals. But p>3nD thy camp , Dt 23 15 (p5np occurs just before), 


1 Brockclmann, Grundriss , p. 659, observes that except in 2 Ch 5 11 , 33 17 
is always followed by a preposition governing a word, so that the 
punctuators perhaps intended to indicate a sort of co7istr. st. 
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TJ'Spp thy cattle, Is 30 53 (probably also *]'% 1 K 2 2 «), Ct 2“, and 1 WD 

the sight of him, Jb 41 1 (with the ' here retained orthographically), l'Sll’O 
Ez 40 31 , &c., are still to be explained as singulars. —On a few other examples 
which may perhaps be thus explained, see § 124 A:. Before the plural ending 
the original termination ay reappears in Is 25® (part Pa. from 

nn»). 


tt 4 . Paradigm IV comprises the forms with a changeable vowel (a, b), 
or a vowel which has already become £ e w& (c), in the first syllable, 
and an unchangeable vowel in the second. With Paradigm c (which, 
however, for the most part consists merely of forms based on analogy, 
without biblical parallels) are also connected all the forms which 
have unchangeable vowels in both syllables, and therefore (like 3 H 3 ) 
cannot undergo any vowel changes. 

UU Bern. 1. Analogous to TpQ (ground-form paqtd) are § 84“ k , ^“ 13 , &c. 
(with 6, not changeable 0 for a); in substantives like this 6 is demonstrably 

obscured from a (Arab, sdldm ) ; ibid. I, m, “! 3 DX ? "VOX, &c. ; § 85 u, 
constr. I'" 1 ?!; P'jn , constr. (Pill; consir. |vS)3 (cf., however, the forms in 

the constr. st. ) 5 Q5fy > [top, and with the plural suffix Tpi^ty E z 2/ 12ff *); §85 w f 
t^DA>n, constr. V'vhn ; § 85/, DipD, &c. 

VV 2. N 3y (ground-form *aniy , stem Hjy) represents forms in which a final 

Yodh has been resolved into i ; before formative additions the original Yodh 
under the protection of a Pages forte again becomes audible as a firm consonant, 
whilst the (originally short) vowel of the first syllable becomes S e wa ; cf. 
§ 84* l, plur. and § 87 a. 

3. 3 FI 3 with unchangeable a in the second syllable, whilst the S e wa is 
weakened from a short vowel (Arab, kitdb) ; constr. st. “ 3112 ! Est 4 s (readings 
like 3113 2 Ch 35 4 are incorrect, although Ip) Est 1 4 and " 3112 ! 4 s are supported 
by fairly good authority; however, these # e fcH-forms in Hebrew are probably 
all loan-words from the Aramaic). The only plutal form found in the 0 . T. 
is D!T 33 y their deeds , Ec 9 1 . In a narrower sense the forms enumerated 
in § 84" n-p belong to this class; in a wider sense all those which have 
unchangeable vowels throughout, thus § 84" a, § S^ b e (^tSp, cf., however, the 

anomalous forms mentioned there), ibid, f-i , m (No. 34 f.), n (No. 39), p 
(No. 44), also partly § 85 b-iv (especially l and r). . 

XX In opposition to tho anomalous shortening of the form 7!3p (see above), 

cases are also found where pretonic vowels are retained even in the ante- 
penultima (with the secondary tone) ; cf. above, ii and pp, also of the form 

b'Dp (properly qdtll) the examples D'D'ID, D'iTHD, D'Ebj?!?, whilst the constr. 
st. sing, according to the rule, changes the «into S e wd (D'lDj )**HD). (These 
are not to be confounded with forms like p*)y tyrant, which is for p^y, and 
consequently has an unchangeable Qames.) Of the form (qatfd) in this 
class are y 33 E> week, plur. and niy33^ constr. niy 3 p, but with Metheg 

of the secondary tone in the fifth syllable from the end, D 3 'r)’y 3 t 3 \—On fiyD, 
nyD, &c., cf. § 85 k. 
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§ 94. Formation of Feminine Nouns . 

1. The feminine ending , when appended to the masculine a 
forms treated in § 93, effects in almost all cases the same changes 
as are produced in the masculine forms by the addition of a light suffix, 
since in both cases the tone is moved one place farther forward (see 
§ 92 b). The following scheme is based on the same division into four 
classes, with their subdivisions, as in § 93; a few special forms 
will be treated in § 95 in connexion with the paradigms of feminine 
nouns. 

Paradigm I: segholate forms, with the feminine ending always b 
added to the ground-form, (a) I"l 3 bp queen, HfeQS, and with attenuation 
of a to z nbg? lamb , nasn hot stone , Is 6 6 (from another root HBin; see 
Baer on Ez 40 17 ), HjW strength (unless belonging to Paradigm b ); 

(b) Hinp covering (masc. Tnp); Hpy pleasure (FJJJ), to be con¬ 
founded with the unchangeable forms with a prefixed B, derived 
from n"b stems, as HJVp command, plur. H^p; (c) proper 

name pW mole), food (J> 3 K); (d) r^vfgirl pyj); * (/) flBfcn 

weed, ^179 purity pn’D); (g) wrong (also Paradigm 1 ); 

(i) HTV victuals (masc. TV, ef. Paradigm h ); from qitl and qutl-forms, 
understanding , H!MD tempest ; (k) fat tail (as if from 
(a attenuated to i) captivity plr 5 wreath (probably an 

original qitl- form); (?) H*n life, rnp measure (attenuated from 'TJP). 
Adjectives derived from stems also belong in flexion to this class, 
as Hin multa, with middle guttural H1H mala ; (m) HBT plan ; (n) n| 5 n 
statute (pH). 

Paradigm II: ground-form qdtdldt , &c., (a) HBjM vengeance ppj); C 

(b) nB*lN earth ; (c) corpse ; (d) HB'i \languida\ (/) beautiful, 

end (from ni£, HVij). From stems V'y arise such forms as Hiy 
(masc. *15?, properly piart. Qal from TV) female witness. From the 
ground-form qdtul, nj 5 Bg profunda (masc. pby), ^ 5 ^ servitude , &c. 

Paradigm III: unchangeable vowel in the first, changeable in the d 
second syllable, (a) a woman with child (cf. the examples in 
§ 84 a s, and the retention of the e in the part. Pi el, Ex 22 17 , 2 3 s6 ; 
in the Hithpdel 1 K 14 5f ’), hut also with the change of the e 
(originally i) into £ e wd, dwelling, Na 3 s . However, in these 

participial forms the feminine is mostly indicated by (see below, h); 

(c) those of the captivity (masc. but also with a return 

of the final Ybdh, Hjpn clamorous , Pr 7”, and the examples in § 751?. 
On the d of the participles of verbs Y'V } which also belong to this 
class, such as rnj peregrina, cf. § 7 2 g. 

t 2 
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e Paradigm IV: originally changeable vowel in the first syllable, 
unchangeable in the second, (a) nb*ia magnet, ITl'pn stork , properly 
pia ; virgin , properly seiuncta ; (b) iV 3 $? misera. 

j' 2. A simple n is added as feminine ending in forms like 1V321 
weeping (masc. '33, § 93 x,a), FP*]3 covenant; but feminine participles 
of verbs as riN 3 f\ DKXb, may be due to contraction from ybseet , 
&c. (hardly to lengthening of the 1 in the ground-form mosi), whilst 
forms like Fillip, (see § 74 i) are to be explained on the analogy 
of the forms treated in §93 t. Apart from the n"b formations, we 
find the simple n in the participle 1 K i 15 , contracted from 

J^rntFD. But Gn 16 11 , Ju 13 57 is the ground-form of the ptep. 

rnft (as in the same connexion in Gn 17 19 , Is 7 14 ), cf. §800? and the 
Qfre &c., discussed in § 90 n. 

g The forms which arise by appending the D feminine to masculine 
nouns with a changeable vowel in a closed final syllable are, as a rule, 
developed exactly in the same way as masculine segholate forms. 
Thus there arise in Paradigm I (a) from FTOS (for original g e birt ; 
§ 69c), the form l"Q 3 a mistress (but only in construct st.; in Is 47' also 
"iy rn 5 a are to be taken together; the absolute st. is from 

queen (in Paradigm II, a); linns (nns=nn|^) Lv 13 s5 ; 
(c) ^*1? icall, nnna (from ; cf. IP] as construct st. of ii?J) ; on 

the other hand, Fl^pn [ s construct st. of five, with lengthening of 


the original i of 

Jl Formations with a changeable 0 in the second syllable belonging to 
this class are ri2?nj bronze (from fitJTp), rpn3 the constr. st. of nans coat , 
perhaps also nsri3 writing (unless it be obscured from sns, § 93, 
Paradigm IV, c).—Paradigm III, (a) ncnh (from fUpnh^ masc. Qn'in 
seal; (b) HjW (properly sucking) sprout (in pause, e.g. n“isn Ex 2 6 4 , 
&c.), and so most feminines of participles ^5?P. On this transition 
of the ground-form qbtilt to n^pp (regularly before suffixes in iFl(OT, 
&c.), cf. § 69 c; qdialt serves as the ground-form under the in¬ 
fluence of a guttural as well as before suffixes, e.g. njT, feminine of 
ST knowing ; in a wider sense, nVaba skull may also be included here, 
see § 95, Paradigm IV, c. 

On the endings TN and see § 86 k, /, § 95 at the end. 


§ 95. Paradigms of Feminine JS r ouns. 

Ct In accordance with the general formative laws, stated in § 92 b-k, 
the following cases have chiefly to be considered iu the flexion of 
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feminines also: (i) a tone-lengthened vowel on the removal of the 
tone reverts to its original shortness (thus the a of the termination 
H_ becomes again d in the construct st. n__). On the other hand, 
even an originally short vowel is retained as (a long) pretonic vowel 
before the endings •"!„ and rn in the abs. st., e. g. njJ'J?; (2) without 
the tone or foretone an originally short vowel almost always becomes 
$ e wd ; on the other hand, before a vowel which had thus become & e wd 
the d in the first syllable which had hitherto also been reduced to 
S e wd returns, although usually attenuated to i, e. g. from 

sddhdqdth; (3) in the plural of the feminines of segholate forms before 
the termination of rri or and in formations of the latter kind also 
before the light suffixes, a jyretonic Qames reappears, while the short 
vowel of the first syllable becomes £ e wd. This short vowel, however, 
returns in the construct st. ffur., whether ending in Hi or ; in 
formations of the latter kind also before the grave suffixes. 

The following Paradigms (with the exception of I, d) deal only with 
such of the forms treated in § 94 as incur some vowel changes or 
other. All forms with unchangeable vowels follow the analogy of 
Paradigm I, d. 


a. 

ting . absolute flS^P 

(queen) 

, construct nsbp 

, with light suff. 

, with grave suff. 

| °lur. absolute 
construct 


„ with suff. 
)ual absolute 


'nata 

ninbp ni'S? 

niaf>p nrta 

Tiisiip 'rivbp 


c. 

nam 

r : t 

( waste) 

n-nn 

- ; T 

vain 

• t : t 

Danann 
nbm 

tt: 

nnnn 
% rrtytn 


d. 

e. 

n[3n 


(statute) 

(wusfrcss) 

n^n 

rraa 

VWJ 

vn?? 

Danpn 

D2ni33 

n'lpn 


nipn 


rnipn 

D?ni>?p 




(a double piece 
qf embroidery) 


b. 


Toai n&nn 

( kidney) (reproach) 

nsnn 

Dgnfnn 
nisnn 
1 nisnn 


Only in if 69 10 , contrary to rule, with a firmly closed syllable, cf. § 93 m. 
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C ~f 



II. 


in. 



a. 

b. 

C. 

a. 

b. 

Sing, absolute 


m 

TOP 

T T 

npai' 



( righteousness ) 

{outcry) 

{year) 

(i sprout) 

( skidl ) 

,, construct 

njrrc 

n®» 


npai' 

nb& 

„ with light 

suff. 'njm 


'n:y 

'nprt 

44 

,, with grave suff. D^OlT!? 

panppr 

taanaip 

naripaii i 


Plur. absolute 

nipiif 


ini:?' 

[nipaV] 


„ construct 

nipis 


ni3?i 

nipav; 

nibaba 

,, with suff. 

'rripis 


'n\:f 

'nipaV 

\nibaba 

.. 

Dual absolute 



D'nsb 

• - r ; 




(. fetters of brass) 


(lips) 



„ construct 



'fix' 




Remarks. 

(I i. Paradigm I : feminines of segholate forms, (a) The locative of this 
class has the form HnSDII towards Gibeah (masc. y 33 ). In some cases, especially 

with an initial guttural, there is no means of deciding whether the form in 
question is to be referred to a qdtl or a qitl base, e. g. njjin strength (cf. riSHn 

under b). A dual of this form occurs in DV 1 JD$ seven times (cf. JDt? seven, fem.). 
Analogous to masculine forms like Eh 11 ! (§ 93 s) is HD1H myrtle. —From 
masculines of the form 'IQ (n"b } cf. § 93 I, k) arise feminines sometimes like 
(see above, § 94 b), sometimes like 1V33 (§ 94/) ; occasion¬ 
ally the final fl is retained before the plural ending, as if it belonged to the 
stem (cf. § 87 k), e. g. rflJVin spears. Forms like H '13 (cf. a qdtl form) 

are derived directly from the masculine forms '13 kid, '3X a Jleet. —(6) From 
a stern wheat (for HlpSn), plur. D'Dn.—(c) From nSiy foreskin, the 

plur. absol. is nib - !}) (cf. D’byB, § 93, Paradigm I, f), constr. niiny.-(<i) 
Example of a feminine segholate form from a stem V"V (ground-form qutl, 
like .Tn of the form qdtl, HEit of the form qitl), with 0 for u, N3I1 terror, Is 19 17 
(Aramaic orthography for H2n). 

C (0 To the list of segholate forms with J"l fem. belong also the infinitives of 
verbs V'D and which have rejected the weak consonant at the beginning, 
as rp£ (from X*), (from JIT), nS?3 (from as well as nn,6 (from 
; cf. § 69 m and § 66 b and g. Tlie infinitives of verbs are, however, 
also found in the form HJH, nib, nNV, and of the same origin also are .T1JJ 
congregation (from 1JT), HSJ counsel (from sleep (from }g*), constr. 

HIV, 1131 ^ while in the constr. forms nVl sweat, Gn 3 19 (from ] 3 V to Jtow), and 
nSV excrement, Ez 4 12 , the Sere has remained firm. 
f From a stem Y'V (cf. 1^3 to be ashamed ) is JY^3 sharne, with sufix 'J-1^3. 


1 On as a less frequent (poetie) form for D'W see § 87 n. 
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From a stem ll"^ (r6l, cf., however, Barth, ZDMG. 1887, p. 607, who 
assumes a stem bn' 1 ) the masculine 5)1 appears to have been formed after the 
rejection of the final Yodh , and afterwards the feminine n 5 ?l door ; but in 
the plural r^Jl^l, constr. JliJl^lj the n of the termination is retained 
(see above, d, Dillon). In a similar way DllE! stalls , Hb 3 17 , has arisen, if it is 
from the stem HQ1, and Vl\W trough (from iljjl?), of which the masc. must 
have been pW = ; on the other hand, the plur. constr. llinpK/ Gn 30 38 (again 

retaining the feminine n as an apparent radical) can only be an abnormal 
formation from the singular not from a kindred form ll|X> or . 

2. Paradigm II: ground-form qdtaldt , &c., cf. § 94 c, Paradigm II, a and b. g 
Analogous to the masculine forms like jttp, plur. msttp, we find HSttp parva. 
See .—The constr. forms, like Hpl? ( sidh e qdth ), are distinguished by the vocal 
S e ica (§ 10 d) from the segholate forms, likeJlbOp ( kibh-sdth). Consequently the 
constr. st. J 1313 Gn 2S 4 , &c. (from >1313 blessing ), and Jilin 1 S 14 15 , &c. (from 
min a trembling ), are abnormal.—Under the influence of a guttural (see 
Paradigm b) the original a is retained in the first syllable in the constr. st. 
(cf. also ilDltt earth , J 1 D 1 K) ; in other cases it is modified to S'ghol, e.g. n 5 > 3 y 

wagon , 3115 ) 3 }?. Frequently from an absol. st. in H_the constr. is formed with 

the termination n, e.g. nitty crown , constr. nitty (from nitty) ; along with 
msy assembly , ni$y is found usually, even in the absol. st. ; ntt 3 > (from D 3 J 
levir) before suffixes is pointed as in and thus entirely agrees with 

ni 33 (Paradigm I e). From a stem |" 5 > (fttN) is formed HEN truth (from ’amant, 
and this no doubt for an original ’ amint , § 69 c) before suffixes ’’JlttK, &c. 

From the masc. form bcfj (qatil) are formed, according to rule, IVVJJ wall, /l 
nSa? corpse, constr. n5>33 ; nttm cattle , constr. npH 3 (for HttH 3 ), with suffix 
tjnp .13 Lv 19 19 . More frequently, however, the e of the second syllable is 
retained before the termination ath of the constr. st.; thus from l 5>33 once 
'nbl? Is 26 19 , and always n ?13 pool , nVta prey , HNtttt unclean , 'JlN/tt full, Is i n 
(with Hireq compaginis , see § 90 Z), 'Jllltt Jb 16 13 ; 'n^W^ 1 S i 27 , &c. (with 

elision of the N, 7 ]n 5 >P 1 S i 17 ), also 'nbgtf Jb 6 8 . Cf. the analogous forms 
of the constr. st. nD3D plague, Httlin deep sleep , from 12310 , Httlin. 

As dual we find DTlDT sides (cf. inDV Gn 49 13 , from the obsolete HOT, { 
feminine of T|T) ; the constr. st. > 031 ! is perhaps to be referred to a segholate 
form (H 3 T, cf. 7 J 1 ' as constr. st. of 7 jT), unless the closed syllable be due to 
the analogy of 11213 and Jilin (see g). 

In the forms with simple J1 feminine the ground-form qdtilt is developed k 
(§ 69 c) to q e talt , and this again regularly to nbttp. Thus the feminine of 1311 
companion is Jl!3n (with suffix fllllin Mai 2 14 , cf. Ex 3 22 )> of 113 f e111, 

11113 besides 1113.—Of Y'V stems the segholate forms Jin 5 rest and Jint^ pit 
(from n 33 mt?) belong to this class ; Btftteher (Gram. i. 411) rightly distin¬ 
guished the latter from linty corruption (stem in^i); in the same way also 
Jim rest is distinct from Jin3 a lighting down (stem Jin 3 ). 

The feminines of the form qa.il from stems V'y, as llltt morlua , liy fern. I 


1 
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icitness (from fTO , have likewise an unchangeable vowel in the first 
syllable. Cf., on the other hand, the forms from '"0 stems mentioned above, 
under e, such as r 131 ^ sleep , constr. st. flit? ; moreover, npn anger , constr. st. 
npn (but npn a leathern bottle, in pause fipn [so Baer, Ginsb., but Kittel 7 n] 

Gn 21 15 , constr. st. CTO npn Gn 21 14 , perhaps from a stem TOn). 

HI The feminines of the form qatul , like Hptty (masc. pby), maintain the 
original u by sharpening the following consonant (cf. § 93 kk ); on the other 
hand, by appending the fem. D, segholate forms arise like before suff. 

Dnt^ni, &c. Dual DWn: (see Paradigm II, a) ; but cf. ‘■riK'rp La 3 7 . 

11 A few (aramaising) feminines from stems (Paradigm II, c) are found 

with the ending dth , due to the rejection of the final Wdw or Yodh and con¬ 
traction of the preceding a with the a of the termination dth ; thus ITO 

piortion (for mdndydth or mdndiodth ), nyp end (also i"l2fj? and ni*p), plur. nV’ip 
(1 constr. st. Neh 12 47 , 13 10 ) and flifcTO (Neh 12 44 ); ni^p Ex 3S 5 ; cf. 37 s and 39 4 
K e ih.; on n ; N 3 valleys , see § 93 v. —H 1 X sign (stem mX) is obscured from DX } 
and this is contracted from '&ydth = ’dwaydth ; plur. rriDK, with the double 
feminine ending; cf. above, /, and § 87 k .—The retention of the a in the first 
syllable in &c., Gn 24 41 , &c., is abnormal. 

0 3. Paradigm III, cf. the various forms in § 94 d and f-h. The dual CTObin 

two walls , Is 22 11 , &c., taken directly from the plur. fTOin, for DTipin, is 
abnonnal (cf. § 87 s, and the proper name DTTHS Jos 15 s6 ).—Among the 
forms resembling participles Qal of verbs V'y, such as TH) (masc. “It from zdir, 
hence with unchangeable a), must be reckoned also HDS high place (from D 33 ), 
which has for its constr. st. phir. the pleonastic form 'ritDB, or written 
defectively ^*03 (see § 87 s) ; for this the Masora everywhere requires TlEQ, 
which is to be read bdm°the (not bbm°the ), with an anomalous shortening of 
the d to _; but with suffixes &c. 

p In a wider sense the feminines of the form (§ e) belong to this 
class, in so far as they shorten the d of the second syllable before the termina¬ 
tion n, e. g. inflammation (from dalldqt ), with suff. pnpp¥ Ez 16 52 ; flyfp 

signet ; also fem. of the forms i>pp and ^pp (§ 84^ c and d), as folly (for 
’ iivwdlt ), and of all the forms which have a changeable vowel in the second 
syllable, and are formed with the prefix D (§ 85 g-k), e. g. naboo kingdom , 
constr. always HD^PP; i"Hptp (not used in the sing.) pruning-hook , plur. HiTOip; 
rn2TO reward , with suff. 'fnsfcjp; cf. also the examples given in § 85 g and p , 
like rnS <; )D birth (but from HNSVO outgoing ), rnSifl generation , rQJJfrl 

abomination, constr. rDyin, &c. 

Sometimes the plural of these forms is to be traced to a secondary form, 
e. g. np.3t< a letter , plur. JITON (as if from ITISN) ; also npsr, which is merely 
formed on the analogy of tho other plur. fem. of participles Qal, is to be 
referred to a sing. npiVb Cf., moreover, ploughshare , plur. 

(as if from HCHriD) 1 ; on the other hand, iTOrD capitals (of columns), and 
fVinsin reproofs , are the regular plurals of Dpri 3 and 

1 rnntry Astarte (plur. JliWy), which was formerly included among 
these examples, is most probably due to an intentional alteration of the 
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In runs coat the original u of the first syllable is maintained by the V 
sharpening of the following consonant (cf. Arab, qufun) , with suff. 'IWO, 
the constr. st. f however, is npj"l 3 (as also in the absol. st. in Ex 2S 39 ); plur. 
ni:n 3 , constr. nijns.—The form nbbba given in Paradigm III, b is a Pidpiil- 
form of the stem ^3, cf. IfH| 5 , § 8 4 5 p. 

4. To the fourth class, for which no Paradigm is required, belong all the $ 
numerous forms which in classical Hebrew have unchangeable vowels 
throughout, the originally short vowel of the first syllable having become 
S e icdj owing to the tone being thrown forward. Of the forms mentioned in 
§§84 and 85 thoso from y"y stems especially belong to this class, as 

scroll, rkm praise. prayer (§ 85 i and q), as well as the feminine of the 

participle Hiph'il of verbs V'y, e.g. rTVKtp enlightening (from TNIO), and generally 
the feminines of \"y stems which are compounded with the preformative D, as 
nmJD rest (from HUE), see § 85 l ; from 7\"b stems perhaps also i“6yip conduit 
(constr. st fibyn Is 7 3 , &c.) and travail. Thus all these forms coincide 

externally with those which already, in the masculine form, have unchange¬ 
able vowels throughout (see the list of them in § 93 wiv). 

5. The feminine ending JV_(apart from r\"b -forms like JV 33 , § 94/) arises t 

from the addition of the feminine 1") to the ending l, __, which is employed 
to form adjectives, &c., see § 86 d, h, and k. The ending rfi, mentioned there, 
is attached, in segholate forms, sometimes to the ground-form, as mPlipy 
Jb T2 6 (v. 1 . nint^y), sometimes to forms with a loosely-closed syllable, as 

kingdom ; from stems we find forms sometimes like captivity 

(according to others from the stem 3^, like rmb perverseness from some¬ 
times like n>D3 weeping , Tlrbz exile , Httn vision ; the latter retain the d of the 
first syllable even in the constr. st. and before suffixes. From a g«[ft-form is 
formed HV733 heaviness ; from a qulil-form HYlpB, &c. 

In the plural of these forms different methods of treatment may be distin- U 
guished. In some cases the whole ending is retained, as if belonging to 

the stem (cf. above,/), e.g. from in others this ending is 

resolved, as in rfioblD Dn 8 22 (no doubt for mdVkhuwwoth), and HHU l edh e w 6 th , 
from TVHJJ testimony, but only with suffixes, ^jTliiy ^ H9 14 , & c * i 
1 K 2 3 , &c*. 


§ 96 . Nouns of Peculiar Formation. 

In the following Paradigms, 1 pp. 282 to 284, a number of frequently 
used nouns are arranged, whose flexion presents more or less striking 
peculiarities. These peculiarities, however, are almost always subor¬ 
dinate to the usual phonetic laws, and the usual designation of the 
nouns as irregular is, therefore, not justified, when once the ground- 
forms are properly recognized on which the present forms arc based. 

original ITTlike Lv 18 21 , &c. (for ! ]bh), with the vowels of 

shame , the latter word being substituted in reading for the name of the goddess. 
1 The only omissions from these Paradigms are THK, Cn, and rnOT (on 

which see the remarks), and all forms which are not found in the 0 . T. 
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Sing, absolute 

3 S 

ns 

T 

nin« 

t?'S 

n$s 


{father) 

(1 brother ) 

(sister) 

{man) 

(woman) 

„ construct 

' 3 S 

'ns 

nins 

t?'S 

I1B& 

,, with suff. of 1 sing. 

'n« 

'nhs 

'tf'S 

>ms 

,, 2 masc . 


TO? 



^jriK'K 

» 2 fern. 

T 3 ? 

TW 

^nim 

7 ]K>'S 


„ 3 masc. 

(W' 5 k) vnx 

(W'nK) vns 

inns 

it-'X 

in^s 

,1 3 /«»*• 

~ n' 5 s 

T * T 

n'ns 

T ’ T 

nnns 

W's 

T 


„ 1 pi- 

wax 

■ T 

Wns 

• T 

unhK 



„ 2 masc. 

D 3 ' 3 S 

Da'nx 

[Danins*] 



„ 2 fern. 

|?' 3 S 





„ 3 masc. 

Dn'ax 

Drvns 

nnns 

t 



>. 3 f em - 

|n'3S 





Plur. absolute. 

ntos 

D'ns 


twjs 

D'c>: 

• T 

„ construct 

nos 

'ns 


'EOS 

'BO 

,, with suff. of 1 sing. 'ObS 

'OS, pause '0? 

'nVnx 

'P 3 S 

'BO 

,, 2 masc. 

^J'fnS 

TO* 


TP 3 S 

• v t-: 

TP? 

„ 2 fem. 


?pns 

•pnint* 



,, 3 masc. 

vnhs 

vns 

vrmt* 

t : - 

VpJS 

vw 

t r 

» 3 f em - 


n'ns 


n'isbs 

T V T 


„ 1 pi. 


«'ns 


W'EOS 

T 

,, 2 wasc. 

D 3 YDK 

D?'ns 

CD'nins 


D 3 'BO 

,, 3 wasc. 

(dittos) Dnbs 

Dn'ns 

Dirrvns 

DH'^S 

DH'BO 

„ 3 f em - 




jrvsws 



Remarks. 

2 K father; the constr. ' 3 S, like '/IS and '33 (which occurs once), belongs to 
the connective forms discussed in § 90 k , which serve as the model for the 
Hireq compaginis. However, 3 S also occurs in compound proper names, e.g. 

D&KhX, beside D 1 ^' 3 S, &c. ; also Gn 17 4 f * pOn“ 3 S for the purpose of 
explaining the name DH["I] 3 S. On the plur. ni 3 S see § 87 p. 

ns brother. The plur. absol. D'/IS has Dag el forte implicitum (§ 22c); l'llS 
stands for yns according to the phonetic law stated in § 27 q, and so also 
'HS in pause for'ns. The sharpening of the n merely serves to keep the 
preceding Pathah short, as in D'bp 3 j &c. (§ 93 cc). 

nns one (for nnS, likewise with Daget forte implicitum , § 22 c, cf. § 27 7), 
constr. and otherwise in close connexion, “ins, Gn 4S 12 , 2 S 17 s2 , Is 27 12 , 
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HDK 

T T 

rra 

i? 

na 

DV 

'^3 

{handmaid) 

{house) 

(son) 

{daughter) 

(day) 

(r«sseJ) 


TV? 

"I? 

na 

or 

'j>3 

'TON 

W3 

03 

'na 



TO 


pause pause ^3 




^rva 

* 12 ? 




inox 

t 

irra 

foa 

ina 

tor 


piton 

t t 

nrra 

rOa 

t : 

nna 

T • 





ttja 







D3H3 




orva 

T •• 



Dor 



niTON 

t 

D’na 

D03 

rriaa 

D'O' 

• T 

D'i)3 

nvio« 

via 

'J3 

nra 

'IV 


'nnox 


oa 

voa 

- r 

'!?? 


TW 

T2? 

^I'nia 

*poj 

T& 


’life 

TO? 

•j'nba 

spoj 


vnho« 


V33 

T T 

vnha 

VO' 

T T 

vba 

rvnnoN 

tv : ~ 


ySa 

n'nia 

T V S 

n'0' r 

yv*>a 

T V ** 


U'na 

U'Sa 

wnia 

O'o; 

O'ba 

ostiton 

Divna 

DD'ja 

DD'nba 

D3'D^ 

D3'Sa 


Drrna 

v ■■ » T 

on'ja 

Dnviia 

orw 

□n'Sa 

jrvnhoK 

in'na 

(TOa 





Zc ii 7 ; and especially before |D (O) Gn 3 22 , Ex 3c 14 , Nu i6 1B , Ju 17 5 , 1 S 9 s , 
Ez 1S 10 ; fem. DPIX una (for rnntf, according to § 19 d), in pause nnjtf. Once 
"in masc. (by apliaeresis, § 19 ^), Ez 33 s0 , as in Aramaic ; plur. DHI 1 X some, 
but also iidem. 

ninK sister , from 'uhawat or 1 a/idydt , with elision of the 1 or ^ and with the d, 
which lias arisen from da, obscured to o. 1 In Nu 6 7 stands for 

(with virtual sharpening of the n). The plur. absol. does not happen 

1 This explanation of rrintf (and Dittf! q. v.) still seems to us more probable 
than the assumption that the fem. ending dth is lengthened to compensate 
for the loss of the 3rd radical (so Wellhausen, Skizzen , vi. 258), or that the 
form is derived from ’ aha , the old-somitic constr. st. of the accusative, with 
n feminine (so Barth, ZDMG. 1899, p. 598). 
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H3 

C ; N"1 

OB' 

(city) 

(mouth) 

(head) 

(name) ( heaven ) 

■vy 


C ; N 1 

db», -ay 

'yv 

>3 

'BOO 

'W 


V? 

yoti,paused 



•jC^NO 

7 ] 9 B> 

Vvy 

V3 WB 

iCOH 


n yy 

n 4 

nc^Ni 

ncc* 


tt'a 


UOB* 


DC '3 

D 3 ?fch 

DCDC' 

vyy 

Djra 

DC ? N"I 

DOC> 

t ; 


]y% 

JC^N-I 



(water) 

,, construct 
j, with suff, of 1 sing. 

2 fHCfSC. 

,, 2 /m. 

„ 3 mate. 

„ 1 fern. 

„ 1 

„ 2 masc. 

„ 3 masc. 

,, 3 /«»• 


/ 7 wr. absolute 

D^p 

0'iy 

* T 

„ construct 

'D, ' 9'9 

ny 

•• T 

„ with suff. of 1 

6my. 'P'9 

n -V 

,, 2 TTCaSC. 

^D '9 


2 /m. 



„ 3 masc. 

VD '9 

vjy 

„ 3 /em. 

n'D'9 

n'ny 

» x P*. 

U'9'9 

uny 

,, 2 


DD’iy 

V “I'f 

,, 3 masc. 

nrwo 

V - i- 

onny 

,, 3 /« wt - 




npQ D'cten 

rriDB' 

DW 

'C^O 

ruDC* 




T9? 

VC^NH 


VOB? 

T T 

n^Ni 

T V T 



UWJ 



DC'B'Nn 

V IT 


D3'9? 

nrrc’Ni 

V ” IT 

nnioc' 

T ; 


jnwi 

intoc* 



to occur. In Ez 16 62 Tjrri'nN occurs (for ?|*rrnN). In the forms 'JTlinN 
Jos 2 13 K e th. y 7 ]*nin^ Ez i6 61 - 65 - 61 (to be read also in verse 45 for TjninN^ which 
has been erroneously assimilated to the singular occurring in vv. 48, 49, 56), 
and D 2 'ninS Ho 2 s (for which, however, read DCriinN), the third radical has 
been entirely lost. 

C>'N many according to the common opinion either incorrectly lengthened 
for C^N (from ’iJJf, with assimilation of the Nun of the ground-form ’*«$, which 
again has been attenuated from *anl from the stem CON), or softened directly 
from ’ml. It is, however, probable that a separate stem (tTN to be strong ?) is 
to be assumed for the singular 1 ; consequently the stem CON to be sociable , 


1 So already Gesenius in his Thes. linguae Hebr i. 83 f., and recently again 
Friedr. Delitzsch, Proleyg., p. 160 IT., Praetorius in Kuhn's Orient. L.-B., 1884, 
p. 196 ; Konig, Lekryeb ii. 3S ; while Noldeke (. ZDMG. 1S86, p. 739 f.), against 
Delitzsch, would connect both tTN and D'CO with the stem CON. 

• ' T 
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would be connected only with the plur. (Q S ^'N is found only in Is 53 s , 

^ 141 4 , Pr 8 4 ). 

ilDX slave y handmaid ; with the plur. fiinDX, with consonantal H, cf. in 
Aram. |n 2 X fathers, and similarly in Phoen. nn^H from also Arab. 

’abahat (fathers), ’ummahdt (mothers), with an artificial expansion into a 
triliteral stem. 

fltPX woman, probably for ; from i.e. not (as Aram. XHriX shows) 

C> 3 X to be sociable (see above, on E^'X) but COX to be ivcak (Arab. ' dniiffi ). So 
De Lagarde, Uebersicht , p. 68; Kbnig, Lekrgcb ., ii. 159 f. The form nC>X (for 
'iff, with nfom,, from’iff, after rejection of the doubling and lengthening of 
the 1 to <?) occurs in Dt 21 11 , 1 S 28 7 , if 5S 9 , even in absol. st. [cf., however, 
below, § 130.4,5].—In ip 128 s ^HC^X is found for 'JJflC'X. Instead of the plur. 
D^CO, we find in Ez 23“ nfeW. 1 

< < < < < < 

1 V 2 house, locative D 7 VH nrPBH in pause iUV 2 . nJV2n co 7 istr. nrP2 plur. 

DTI 2 (but in Dt 6 n , 1 Ch 28 11 without Metheg ), pronounced battim. 

The explanation of the Dages in the H is still a matter of dispute. The 
Syriac bdttin, however, shows that the Dages is original, and belongs to the 
character of the form. 2 According to Wright, Comparative Grammar , p. 88, 

is simply contracted from bai-thn (as jX from pXj DP}? from &c.), 

and the Dages, therefore, is lene ; Konig, Lehrgeh., ii. 56, proposes the namo 
Dages forte orthoconsonanticum ; on the other hand Kahlfs, ThLZ. 1896, col. 587, 
suggests that the 11 is assimilated to the n, while Philippi, ZDMG. xlix, p. 206, 
assumes for the plural a stem distinct from that of the singular. A definite 
solution is at present impossible. The incorrectness of the formerly common 
pronunciation bottim is sufficiently shown by the Babylonian punctuation 
(see §8 g, note 3), which leaves no doubt as to the d. 

|2 son (Gn 30 19 ^$6?"|2) constr. usually "J2 (also with a conjunctive accent as 
an equivalent for Maqqeph , Gn 17 17 , Is S 2 , &c., 1 Ch 9 21 ; even with smaller 
disjunctives, especially in the combination ) 2 ft, Ex 30 14 , Lv 27*, &c. [“[210 

only after DX 1 and before Bnfi, also in Is 51 12 ; see Strack on Ex 30 14 ]), rarely 
“[2 (Dt 25 2 , Jon 4 10 twice, Pr 30 1 2 , and so always in the combination [^“[2, 
and in the proper names pt 0 O 2 [but Benjamite ] and np^“J 2 Pr 30 1 ), 

once *02 (cf. § 90 1) Gn 49 11 , and 02 (§ 90 0) Nu 23 18 , 24 315 .—In Gn 49 s2 [ 2 , 
for which “)2 ought to be read, is intended by the Masora for the absol. st 
not the constr. 


1 Friedr. Delitzsch (in his Babylonian glosses to Baer’s text of Ezekiel, 
p. xi) on Ez 23 44 remarks that in Assyro-Babylonian the plur. of assatu 
(woman) is assati , corresponding, therefore, to rHC’X, not to the ordinary 
plur. Q'CO. The a of D'TO (instead of i as in Arab, or e as in Syr.) is to be 
explained with Barth ( Orient . Studien zu Ehren Th. Noldekes , Giessen, 1906, 
p. 792) from the natural connexion of the ideas ‘ men ’ and ‘ women ’, D'CO and 
D'COX. 

2 This disposes of the traditional view that the Daget (after a firm Metheg, 
see § 16/£) only serves to distinguish it from DT12 passing the night , ptep. Qal 
of m 3 , a stem which never occurs in the 0 . T. According to P. Haupt the 
stem is X 2 to go in, D therefore being the feminine termination, as in lint 
daughter , and the original form ba’tu , bdtu (entrance ) is preserved in the plural 
lattim where the tt is to be explained as due to the analogy of trisyllabic 
stems. In the singular bat passed into bet (?), and this was resolved into bait, 
as Jerusalem into Y e rii$alayim, 
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J"0 daughter (from bant , and this again, according to the law stated in § 69 c, 
for bint, fem. of j 2 ), with sufif. for TO 3 , Plur. , from the sing. HJZl, 
comp. DD 3 sons. 

Cn husband's father, only with suff. y rPDn • and DiOT husband's mother, 
only with suff. DHton. Cf. 3 X, nx" and especially D1HX. 

DP day (Arab. yaum ), 1 dual DP?^ ; the plur. D'DJ is probably from a 
different sing. (DJ yam), constr. and (poetically) iriO^ Bt 32 7 , \p 90 16 . 

^3 vessel, in pause '^3 (with sufif. Bt 23 s5 ) from H ^3 to contain, plur. 

D s b 3 (as if from ^>3 ? nbf ; according to Konig, ii. 63, shortened from kilybn ). 

D'D water ; on the plur. cf. § 88 d. 

*Vy city. The plur. any is scarcely syncopated from D s Ty, as it is pointed 
in Ju io 4 (no doubt erroneously, in imitation of the preceding D'Hjy ass colts), 
but from a kindred sing. iy, which still occurs in proper names. 

HQ mouth, constr. st *»Q (for original 'D = HD?). Its origin is still disputed. 
According to Gesenius and Konig (ii. 103), HQ stands for HXD (ground-form 
pi'aij) from HXD to breathe, to blow; according to Olshausen, for from a stem 
rPQ or HID. But parallel with the Hebrew HQ are Assyr. pu, Arab, fu, fam, 
famm, fumm, bibl. Aram. DD } XDQ, Syr. pum, puma, so that Barth, ZDMG . 
xli, p. 634, assumes two forms of development from the same stem ODD), viz. 
fm and fw. my mouth, from pi-y; for DfPD we find in \p 17 10 , 5S 7 , 59 13 iD'D. 
The supposed plur. D'D 1 S 13 21 is generally explained as a contraction from 
D«3, but the text is altogether corrupt. The plur. DP 3 , for the edges of 
a sword, occurs in Pr 5 4 ; reduplicated JlPD'Q Is 41 16 , ^ 149 6 . 

tyX“| head (obscured from E?XH = ra’jr) ; plur. D'^O (for D^XH, § 23 c); 
WX 1 only in Is 15 2 . 

a head of small cattle {sheep or goat), constr. st. ilfe*, with suff. 5 rpfc> 1 S 14 34 
and W Bt 22 1 , according to Konig, ii. 131, from a ground-form sVay, but 
according to Be Lagnrde, Uebersicht, 81 f., from a stem 'C*! (nb* = scn/ — icisay). 

DE? name, constr . generally Dt? (only six times “D 3 ') ; cf. ( 3 . 
heaven (§ 88 d). 

§ 97 . Numerals, (a) Cardinal Numbers . 

Brockelmann, Sem. Sprachmss ., p. 116 ff. ; Grundriss, i. 484 ff. 
a 1 . The formation of the cardinal numbers from 3 to 10 (on 1 and 2 
see below) has this peculiarity, that numerals connected with a mascu- 

1 Cf. Noldeke, Beitrdge, p. 58, yaum, probably an extension of a biliteral 
word which has survived in D'DJ, P 3 ). Barth, however, Orient. Studien, 

p. 791 (see above on rt^X),sees in D'D), DID) new formations in Hebrew, 
caused by the naturally close connexion and association of these plurals 
with DDE? rifaC? years, to which they became assimilated in form. The 

view that DP is merely an incorrect obscuring of D* 1 , and therefore distinct 
from the Arab, yaum, is contradicted by the invariable spelling DP, &c., 
notwithstanding the spelling DPP ( = D 1 3 5 I?) in the Siloam inscription, line 3 
(cf. § 7/), and D)D*D Ho 6 2 . Cf. also the note on § 100 g. 
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line substantive take the feminine form, and those with a feminine 
substantive take the masculine form. The common explanation of this 
strange phenomenon used to be that the primary form of the numeral 
was an abstract uoun in the feminine (cf. § i 22 p). This was originally 
attached in the constr. st. to the word qualified, then came to be also 
used in apposition to it, and finally was placed after it like an adjective. 
The consequence of the appositional, and finally adjectival, construction 
was, that for numerals connected with feminine nouns a special shorter 
form came to be used, whilst the original forms, with the abstract 
feminine ending, were used in connexion with masculine nouns, after 
as well as before them. 

On this view the historical process would have been that originally the 
abstract numerals (like Latin trias, decas, Greek 7Terras, de/cas, &c.) were placed 

in the constr. st. before masculines and feminines alike, e. g. Jl^V ^ nci5 

filiorum, D'CO fnby decas malierum. A trace of this earlier usage was seen in 
the examples mentioned under c, like D'tJO —Further, it was possible to 

say CT 03 T\wbw trias, sc. filii, as well as D '33 filn, trias. From this 

second appositional construction it was only a step to the treatment of 
the abstract numeral as an adjective, Jilii tres. Similarly the subsequently 
shortened forms of the abstract numeral, which were used in connexion with 
feminines, might stand either in the constr. st. before, or in apposition before 

or after the word numbered, thus fflJB trias filiarum, or flto E^E> trias , 

sc. filiae, or E'bE' filiae, trias , or adjectivally filiae tres. 

A different and much more intelligible explanation of the striking 
disagreement between the gender of the numeral and that of the word 
numbered has recently been given by Reckendorf, Die syntaktisclien 
Verhdltnisse des Arabischen , pt. ii, Leiden, 1898, p. 265 ff. He also 
considers that the earliest forms were abstract numerals which were 
placed in the constr. st. before the noun numbered, the latter depending 
on them in the genitive. The original form, however, of the abstract 
numerals from 3 to 9 is not the feminine, but the masculine, used for 
both genders, as it still is in the tens, 20, 30, &c. The feminine 
abstract numeral was first distinguished by a special form in the 
numbers from 13 to 19 (see further, below) when connected with 
masculines, and this distinction was afterwards extended to the numbers 
from 3 to 10. This explanation does not affect the view stated above 
that the appositional and adjectival use of the abstract numerals was 
only adopted later in addition to their use in the genitive construction. 

The differentiation of the numerals (originally of common gender) into 
masculine and feminine forms in the second decade, was occasioned, accord¬ 
ing to Reckendorf, by the use of the abstract feminine i"n*ET compounds. 
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So long as it was felt that simply meant the three of the decade, the 

gender of the noun numbered made no difference. When, however, the 
consciousness of this meaning became weakened and the combination of 
units and tons came to be felt as a copulative rather than a genitive relation, 
it seemed suitable to connect only feminine nouns with the feminine form 
rn&?y. New forms were therefore invented, both of the units and the tens, 
for use with masculine nouns. The former, however, no longer had the 
form of the constr. but of the absolute state, clearly showing that the con¬ 
sciousness of the original syntactical relation in nn*{yy {yj>{y, &c., was lost. 

On the other hand, after the extension of these new formations to the first 
decade, the new feminine forms readily came to be used also in the genitive 
construction (and therefore in the constr. st.) on the analogy of the earlier 
masculine forms. 

Of the first two numerals, nnx one , with its fern, nntf (see § 96), may 
be recognized, from its form aud use, as an adjective, although even so 
it admits of such combinations as D'nnn unus e montibus. The 
numeral two, as would be expected, appears as an abstract in the 
dual , but, like the other numerals, can also stand in apposition to 
the noun numbered. In form it always agrees with the gender of 
its noun. Accordingly, the numerals from 1 to 10 are as follows : 

With the Masculine. With the Feminine. 



Absol . 

Constr. 

AbsoL 

Constr. 

I. 

im 


nm 

nm 

2. 

DOp> 

OB? 


w 

3 - 

T { 



thy 

4- 

nyans 


yaiK 

yznx 

5 - 

2 won 

won 

{yon 

tyon 

6 

neW 


vv 

tysy 

7- 

nyiv 

nypp> 

V 2 & 

3 [^] 

8. 

njbp' 

nsbp' 

njbB? 

robB? 

9 - 

rwn 

nyp>n 

yp : n 

3 [V&n] 

10 . 

nwv 

n^y 

nby 

i'^y 


1 Shortened from C'nilty, which would be the regular feminine form of 
DOp*. Nevertheless, the Dages in ITfity, &c. (even after jD ; DTlp'O Jon 4 11 ; 
cf., however, 'jnphp Ju 16 28 ), can by no means be regarded as a Dages forte arising 
from assimilation of the Nun , for in that case the word could only be DTlp* 
(cf. Arab, tintdni). This form does occur in the Codex Babylonicus of a. d. 916, 
but it is only a later correction for D'Flp% while in the Berlin MS. or. qu. 6S0 
described by Kahle (Lpz. 1902) there is no trace of the Dages. It is rather 
to be read Ztdyim, ste (with Dagel; lene ), cf. C^JPip'X, representing the later 

Palestinian pronunciation (Philippi, ZDMG. xlix, p. 206), and Arab. Htndtdni 
(with a kind of prosthetic N; cf. § 19 m), as a further feminine form of 
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On the connective forms y^Tl, of. the analogous forms in § 93 h. 

The other Semitic languages also exhibit the same peculiarity in the C 
external differentiation of the numerals from 3 to 10 as regards gender. The 
fern, form of the numeral abstracts is only rarely found in connexion with 
feminine nouns, 4 e. g. On 7 13 , 1 S io 3 , Jb 1 4 , Ez 7 2 KHh.; probably 

also Jos 17 11 , where we should read with Dillmann niD 3 H 'ty. In apposition, 

Zc 3 9 , 4 2 , cf. Jer 36 23 . From what was said above, under a, it follows that 
these cases are not a return to original usage, but only an intrusion of the 
form used before masculines into the sphere of the feminine. Conversely in 
Gn 3s 24 D'CHn (but in the Samaritan —For seven , there 

occurs in Jb 42 13 the strange form Hjyilt?, according to Ewald [ Ausfuhrl, 
Lehrb . 8 , § 269 b ] an old feminine substantive (German ein Siebcnd, a set of 
seven), but more probably a scribal error. 

2. The numerals from 11 to 19 are formed by placing the units, cl 
without the copula, before the number ten (in the form masc., 
rn^JJ fern.), but without the two words being joined into one. As was 
said above, under a, and as is proved by the use of ^0^ in the 
numeral 11, the feminine numerals from 13 to 19 are to be regarded 
as construct forms in a genitive connexion. The connective forms of 
the masculine abstracts, like &c., are not admitted in combina¬ 

tion with -OT, since they are merely in apposition, and not in a 
genitive relation (see the rare exceptions at the end of e). On the 
other hand and in the numeral 12 are undoubtedly true 
constructs, like "inN and the fem. numerals 13-19. But instead of 
(Ex 28 21 , Jos 3 12 and four other places) and 'Fit? (Jos 4 s and three times 
in Ezek.), we generally find and 0*7^. Two explanations have 
been given of these forms: (1) that the K e thibh really intends 
in the absol. st ., which was first introduced in the case of 
on the analogy of , &c., and then extended to O'nt?; the Masora, 
however, required ’W, Tilt? (but see below), and therefore pointed 
D s 3lp, D\Was a Q e re perpetuum (see § 17).—(2) that the absolute forms 
DTlt? (introduced on the analogy of HKvIp, &c.) were contracted 
to DOS?, O'W to facilitate the pronunciation of the duals when closely 

Htndni, duo. According to Barth ( Orient . Studien ... Th. Noldeke, ii. 792 f.) the 
irregularity of (he takes the Dage§ as Daget forte) is due to the complete 

assimilation of its vowels to those of the masc. where the S e wa mobile is 
normal. 

2 With DagoS probably on the analogy of as on the analogy of 

Wfcn. Cf. also J. K. Blake on in JAOS. 1905, p. 117 ff. 

3 JDt? and appear only as connective forms before and DiND. 

4 In the vulgar dialects of Arabic, and in Ethiopic, the feminine form of 
the numeral is by far the more common. This form appears also in Hebrew, 
when the number i3 regarded in the abstract, as in the multiplicatives 
(see § 97 h). 
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connected with ~&>y and J’njpy, and that the contraction is founded on 
an early and correct tradition. The second explanation is supported 
by the large number of examples of DW (66) and D'nC* (34)- It 
would be strange if the Masora required the alteration of the far 
commoner forms on account of isolated instances of and As 

a matter of fact even in regard to the latter forms the tradition often 
varies between ^ and DW, &c., cf. e. g. Ginsburg on Jos 3 12 . We 
cannot therefore assume a Q € re perpeluum. 
e Accordingly the numbers from 11 upwards are— 


Masculine . 

Feminine . 

j nbv nnx 

rnbjf nns 

II, {ib>y 

rnbr wy 

/ nb>y dw 

rnbT D^nb' 

I2 .| ib'y 

rrtb^y 'pie> 

1 3. nb»y nybw 

nnb'j; vbv 


&e., on the analogy of the last. These numerals regularly have only 
the above form. In regard to their syntax, cf. § 134/. 

Very rarely the units appear in the masc, in the constr. st ., as ifcjy 
fifteen, Ju S 10 , 2 S 19 18 ; “ib>y J"ObK* eighteen , Ju 20 25 .—Connected by ) we find 
netom rnb>y in Ex 45 12 / T 

J* 3 . The tens from 30 to 90 are expressed by the plural forms of the 
units (so that the plural here always stands for ten times the unit), 
thus, 30, D'V31« 40, D'E'Dn go, 60, Q'JOt? 70, D'?bp> So, 

90. But twenty is expressed by CTlVT, plur. of ten* 
These numerals are all of common gender, and do not admit of the 
construct state. —In compound numerals, like 22, 23, 44, &c., the units 


1 'Wy? which remained for a long time unexplained, was recognized (first 

by J. Oppert) in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions in the form is tin or Often ; 
cf. Friedr. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik , p. 203, and P. Haupt, in the 
American Journal of Philology , viii. 279. Accordingly, "ibty* 'PIET is a compound, 

like the Sansk. ekada<;an, Zvdefca, undecim (analogous to the combination of 
units and tens in the numerals from 12 to 19), and is used at the same time in 
the composition of the feminine numeral eleven. On the gradual substitution 
of 'y 'PIET for / y qnK and r y Pintf see Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1SS1, p. 226; 
'y occurs only in Jer., Ez., in the prologue to Deuteronomy (1 3 ), in 

the Priestly Code, and in passages undoubtedly pcst-exilic, so that it may 
very well be a loan-word from the Babylonian. 

2 For enw, Cpystt', D'y^n (from the segholates y^Eq ytTPI), we should 
expect ' a sarim, Vbhd'im, t e sa'im. Is this very unusual deviation from the 
common formation (see above, §937,0, r) connected with the special meaning 
of these plurals, or are these survivals of an older form of the plural of 
segholates ? 
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may precede {two and twenty, as in Arabic and English), e. g. Nu 3 M , 
26 14 . Very frequently, however, the reverse order is found ( twenty 
and two , as in Syriac, cf. French and English twenty-two), e.g. 

1 Ch 12 s8 , 18 5 . 1 In all cases the units and tens are connected by the 
copula, ordinarily ), but J before numerals with the tone on the 
penultima, \ before * before <§ e wd ; see § 104 d, e, g. 

The remaining numerals are the substantives— g 

100 HND fem., constr. HKtp. 

200 DVlXQ dual (contracted from EYlNtp; cf. § 23 c). 

300 nto vbf plur. (but in 2 Iv n 4 - 9 - 10 - 15 , KHh. nVNtpn). 

1000 masc. 

2000 dual. 

3000 n&yf plur., and so on (except iu 2 S 18 3 , 

2 K 24 14 KHh .; elsewhere always TVJ^V). 

10000 ln later books the aramaising 2 forms ^3"!, 

niBl (properly multitude , cf. pvpids). 

20000 dual (see below, h); but rd3") Neh 7 70 (also 'W 

Kiri Neh 7 71 ). 

40000 Ktn. V™ Neh 7 66 . 

60000 Ezr 2 69 (Baer and Ginsburg Hfofcn, as in Du n 12 ). 

H33 ") 'dSw thousands of myriads, Gn 24 60 . 

Rem. 1. The dual form which occurs in some of the units has the meaning It 
of our ending -fold, e.g. fourfold, 2 S 12«; trnyntf sevenfold , Gn 4 1514 , 

Is 30 26 , ip 12 7 , 79 12 (cf. § 134 r). The dual DTlIf) p 6S 18 (explained by jWt? ’'sbx 
thousands of duplication) is not meant to be taken in the sense of two myriads or 
twice the number of myriads, but in a multiplicative sense. 3 —Besides the plural 
which denotes the tens, there are also the plurals some, also iidem, and 

nnb>J? decades (not decent) Ex i8 21 - 25 . 

2. The suffixes to numerals arc, as with other nouns, properly genitives, l 
although they are translated in English as nominatives, e.g. your 

triad, i. e. you three, Nu 12 4 ; VUW] his fifty (i. e. the 50 belonging to him) 

2 K 1 9 - 13 , and 2 K i 1012 . 


1 According to the conclusions of Konig (De Critkae Sacrae Argumento, p. 6r, 
and Lehrgeb., ii. p. 215 ff.), the smaller number more commonly precedes in 
Ezek. and the Priestly Code, but the larger always elsewhere. S. Herner 
(Syntax der Zahhvbrter bn A. T., Lund, 1S93, p. 71 ff.) arrives at the same 
conclusion by a full examination of the statistics; cf. also his remarks on 
Konig in ZAW. 1896, p. 123, and Kdnig’s reply, ibid., p. 32S f. 

2 Cf. Kautzsch, Lie Aramaismen im A.T. (Halle, 1902', p. 79 f. 

3 Cf. I). H. Muller, ‘Die numeralia multiplicativa in den Amarnatafeln u. 
im Hebr.,’ Semitica, i, Wien, 1906, p. 13 ff. 
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§ 98. Numerals . (6) Ordinal Numbers. 

a The ordinal numbers from 2 to 10 are formed from the correspond¬ 
ing cardinals by adding the termination (§ 86 h ), before which 
another also is generally inserted between the second and 
third radicals. They are as follows: W second , (like 

V?"}, , without the prosthetic N, which appears in 

&c.), or 'Eton (which, according to Strack, is always to be read 

for The ordinal first is ex¬ 
pressed by (cf. § 27 w\ from head , beginning , with the 

termination P (§ 86/). O11 the use of as an ordinal in numbering 
the days of the month, cf. § 1347;; in such cases as Gn i 6 , 2 11 , the 
meaning of first is derived solely from the context. 
b The feminine forms have the termination rp_, more rarely (and 
only in the case of 3 and 10) . They are employed also to express 

fractions, e.g. IWDn fifth or fifth part, n'TPJj and HJTfe'Jj tenth part. 

Side by side with these, in the same sense, there are also forms like 
.< . < . * * . 

and a quarter , a fifth part , and with the afformative P, 

(plur. a tenth part ; these are to be regarded as abstracts, 

and are denominatives from the cardinal numbers. Cf. finally 
ifibojjLas, a week ; "fW a decade (of days), and also the tenth day. 

On the expression of the other relations of number, for which the Hebrew 
has no special forms, see the Syntax, § 134 q and r. 
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THE PARTICLES 


§ 99 . General View . 

Brockelmann, Grundriss , i. 492 f. 

1. The particles, which in general express the secondary modi- Cl 
fications of thought in speech, the closer relation of words to one 
another, and the mutual connexion of sentences, are for the most part 
either borrowed or derived from noun-forms, sometimes also from 
pronouns and verba (§ 30 s). Primitive particles (apart from a few 
demonstrative forms, see § 100 i) can only be so called in the sense 
defined in § 81 f. 

2 . So far as the origin of the particles can be discovered with b 
certainty, they are either (1) borrowed from other parts of speech; 

i. e. certain forms of the noun, pronoun, or verb, with more or less 
loss of their original meaning, have come to be employed as particles; 
cf. in the Indo-Germanic languages, e. g. the Latin certo, falso, partim, 
verum, causa , the German statt, anstatt , wegen, iceg, and the English 
instead , away ; or (2) derived from other parts of speech, either (a) 
by the addition of formative syllables, as from (cf., 

however, § 100 g) ; or most commonly (b) by abbreviations effected in 
various ways, the extent of their mutilation being in proportion to 
the frequency of their use, so that in some cases (see below) the 
original stem lias become wholly unrecognizable. 

Cf. in German gen , from gegen, Gegend; seit , from Seite ; mil (originally 
a particle of time, like our while), from Weile. 

Still more violent abbreviations occur in Greek, Latin, and the Romance 
languages, e. g. avo, ab, a; f£, ex, e; ad, Fr. a; ai^, Fr. ou, Ital. 0; super , 
Ital. sin 1 

The greatest shortening occurs in those particles which have c 
entirely lost the character of an independent word, by being reduced 
to a single consonant with its vowel (generally short) or & e wd. 
According to the laws of syllable formation in Hebrew (§26 wi), 


1 Even short phrases are contracted into one word : Lat. forsitan , from 
fors sit an, bgXovun, bgXabg, Fr. peut-etrv, Eng. prithee from 1 pray the t\ — In 
Chinese most of the particles are verbs or nouns ; e.g. iu (to give), also the 
sign of the dative ; 1 (to make use of), to, for ; nti (the interior), in. 
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such particles cannot stand by themselves, but are united, as prefixes, 
with the following word (§ 102), very much like the preformatives of 
the imperfect (§47 a-d ). 

(I The view that this shortening of whole words to single letters has actually 
taken place in the gradual course of linguistic development is rendered 
highly probable by the fact that similar abbreviations in later Hebrew and 
in Aramaic, i.e. as the development of the original Semitic speech progresses, 
become more and more striking and frequent. Thus the .Biblical Aramaic ^ 
becomes at a later period 3 ; in modern Arabic, e.g. hallaq (now) is from 
hahcaqt; les (why ?) from li-ayyi-saiin, &c. Cf. also the analogous cases men¬ 
tioned above from the Western languages. Nevertheless, the use of the 
simplest particles is found already in the earliest periods of the Hebrew 
language, or, at any rate, in the earliest documents which have come 
down to us. 

C 3 . Less frequently particles are formed by composition; as 
wherefore ? for quid edoctus ? (tl paOwv ;) or quid cognitum ? ; 

(from b and besides; r6y?6D (from i», S, nbyp) from 
above, above. 

More frequent is the combination of two words into one without contraction, 
e.g. j cf. also the compounds of 'X with 

demonstrative pronouns, as njD^X from what?; HXlb 'S wherefore? [R.V. how~\. 
See the lexicon under 'X. 


§ 100. Adverbs. 

On demonstrative adverbs cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss , i. 323 ; on interro- 
gative adverbs, ibid., i. 328 ; on adverbs in general, i. 492 ff. 

a 1. The negative ^ not, and a few particles of place and time, as 
there , are of obscure origin. 

b 2. Forms of other parts of speech, which are used adverbially 
without further change, are— 

(a) Substantives with prepositions, e.g. "1^^? (with might) very; 
alone (prop, in separation, Fr. ct part), with suffix / alone ; 
rpao from within, within ; cf. also ( as one ) together, and 

(originally in connexion ivith) near to, corresponding to, like, 
&c., cf. § 161 b. 

C (b) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the Semites, 
§ 118 m), cf. tt]v apxpv, Sojpedv, e.g. (might) very, DDX (cessation) 
no more, (the day) to-day (cf. § 12 6 b), ^9 1 to-morrow, 

(union) together. Several of these continued to be used, though rarely, 
as substantives, e. g. plur. D'D'op and ITQ'IlD, circuit, as adverb 

1 Generally derived from the plop. Pu'al 1 HXD m € 'uJntr (= m e 'ohhdr') and 
hence to bo rend nw/idr (cf. rnrtO morning) ; but according to P. Haupt (notes 
to Esther, p. 159) from *")nX QV, 
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circum, around ; others have quite ceased to be so used, e.g. *“9? (length) 
Zorcy ago [Aram.: only in Ec.]; *riy (repetition, duration) again or further. 

(c) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (corresponding to the d 

Indo-Germanic neuter), e.g. primum, formerly (more frequently 

HWiOBjalso fljifiwob); nzin and [both rare] multum, much, enough ; 

wonderfully (properly mirabilihus, sc. modis ), Jewish, 

i. e. in the Jewish language. 

(d) Verbs in the infinitive absolute, especially in IlipKll, which e 
are likewise to be regarded as accusatives (§113 h), e. g. nain (prop. 

a multiplying) much [frequent], [rare and late] in multitude ; 

{mane fadendo) early ; {vespere faciendo) in the everting . 

{e) Pronouns and numerals, e.g. HT (prop, there—at this place) here, f 
here , hither (also of time, HSTRy till now, cf. the late and rare p.y 
and HSiy — |n“*iy); nnN, DT)^ } V2&, HND once, twice, seven times, a 
hundred times; for the second time. 

3 . Some adverbs are formed by the addition of formative syllables 
(most frequently D__) to substantives or adjectives, e.g. EJCX auc ^ 
& 3 DK truly (from JDK truth) ; & 3 n (by favour) gratis (from JH gratia) ; 

in vain, frustra, but also empty (from empty, emptiness, 
vanum), Ru i 21 , parallel with th efem. Ktfhftfull; DOT by day (from D^) 1 2 ; 
with 6 in the last syllable, DtfriD, for D’ynS, in a twinkling, suddenly 
(from VJpEa a tivinkling, the 6 being probably obscured from an original 
&)? —Moreover, cf. IPfVnK backward, andn'-Q^i? darkly attired, Mai 3 14 . 

In both these cases, the formative syllable an has been first attached 
to the stem, and then the feminine ending ith, which is elsewhere 
used to form adverbs, has been added to it. 


The termination D__ occurs also in the formation of substantives, e.g. 

dint* porch, and hence the above adverbs may equally well be regarded as 


nouns used adverbially, so that D D_j_, would correspond to |__ f ji (§ 85, 
Nos. 53, 54), cf. DXnS3(witli prep.) suddenly, 2 Ch 29 s6 . According to others, 


h 


this am is an obsolete accusativo ending, to be compared with the indeter¬ 
minate accusative sing, in an in Arabic. 


1 Is this D_ an instance of the locative or temporal termination (cf. 

especially Q“ini) mentioned in § 88 c? NSldeke, ZDMG. xl. p. 721, considers 
D1D*P a secondary substantival form (used adverbially like noctii ), corre¬ 

sponding to the Phoenician and Aramaic Syr. * imdmd ; cf. on the other 
hand, Kbnig, ii. 255, who follows Olsliausen in maintaining that the dm is an 
adverbial termination. 

2 silent (an adjective in Is 47 s , La 3 s0 ; a substantive in Hb 2 10 ), which 

was formerly included under this head, is better taken, with Barth ( Nominal - 
bildung, p. 352, Rem. 2), as a participle formed like 321 $, so that DO^ 

(perhaps assimilated to DOT!) stands for original DDiT, 
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X 4 . A number of forms standing in very close relation to the 
demonstrative pronoun may be regarded as primitive adverbs, since 
they arise directly from a combination of demonstrative sounds. Some 
of these have subsequently suffered great mutilation, the extent of 
which, however, can now very rarely be ascertained with certainty. 
Such are e.g. then , H 3 H here (according to Barth, Sprachwiss . 

Abhandlungen , p. 16, formed from the two demonstrative elements hin 
and no), | 3 , H 33 thus (cf. h° w ?)»^ only, truly (on all 

these adverbs, see the Lexicon), and especially the interrogative l] 
(He interrogativum ), e. g. (Dt 3 11 rfrn) nonne ?, D 3 H num etiam 1 

This He interrogativum is perhaps shortened from which is still 
used in Arabic, and, according to the view of a certain school of 
Masoretes, occurs also in Hebrew in Dt 32 s . 1 

/c The H interrogative takes—(1) Hateph-Palhah generally before non-gutturals 
(even before 1), with a firm vowel, e.g. HJDfeTl hast thou set? see the interroga¬ 
tive clause, § 150 c (Dtt^n Lv io 19 is an exception). 

I (2) Before a consonant with S e w&, usually Pathah without a following Pages 
forte, e.g. rD"} 3 n 2 7 88 > 2 3 * 9 5 > 3° 15 > 34 s 1 > l ess frequently (in about ten 

passages), Pathah with a following Page} forte, e.g. 7 |T 13 ri num in via, Ez 20 80 , 
Gn 17 17 , 18 21 , 37 s2 , Nu I3 19 , Jb23«; even in I, i sYc 24 , i; 25 , 2 K 6 32 . 

1 TI (3) Before gutturals, not pointed with either Qames or Hateph-Qames, it takes 
Pathah, e.g. Tjbftjn shall 1 go?, num tu ?, DNH ?iu?n si ; nsnNH Mai i 13 ; 

also in Ju 6 31 read DFlNn (not 'KH), likewise n in Ju 12 5 , Jer S 19 , Neh 6 n .— 
In trKH Nu 16 22 , the Masora intends the article ; read Sy'Kn, and cf. Dt 2o' 9 ; 
in Ec 3 21 read and fTPYl ; the article is a correction due to doctrinal 

T r V v 

considerations. 

11 (4) The PI takes S e ghol before gutturals pointed with Qames or (as in Ju 9 9ff -) 

Hateph-Qames, e.g. Mi 2 7 ; OJXn Jb 21 4 ; nriMH Jo 1 2 : 3 t?nn Gn 2 

T IV • IT V T ; |T V ' •• T IV * 

(cf. the analogous instances in § 22 c, § 35 k, § 63 fr). The place of this inter¬ 
rogative particle is always at the beginning of the clause [but see Jb 34 81 , 
Neh 13 27 , Jer 22 15 , where one or more words are prefixed for emphasis]. 

O 5 . Some adverbs occur also in connexion with suffixes, thus 
thou art there , 3rd sing. masc. (but see note below), 2nd plur. 

masc. • WN I am not, 2nd sing. fern. 3rd sing. 
fern. 2nd plur. 3rd plur. masc. —Also 'jnfy I am yet 

(Hty only in ntya and Htyo), , UHty (La 4 17 Q e re ; njHly 


1 The separation of the D at the beginning of Dt 32®, expressly noticed by 

Qimhi (ed. Rittenb., p. 40 b) as an unique instance, is perhaps a protest 
against admitting a particle . 

3 This form, which occurs in Dt 29 14 , 1 S 14 89 , 23 28 , Est 3®, is textually very 

doubtful, and cannot be supported by the equally doubtful (for ^£p) 
Nu 23 13 . Most probably, with Stade, Gramm., § 370 b, and P. Haupt, SBOT 

Numbers, p. 57, line 37, we should read ^3!^, 
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K e th.; the oriental school [see above, p. 38, note 2] recognize only 
the reading 33 ftiy) f where art thou ?, where is he ?, 

where are they ? The same applies to ft (“ft) and H 3 H behold! (prop. 
here , here is; see § 105 6), only in Gn 19 2 W"H 3 H ; with suffixes, 
once (Gn 2 2 7 with Munah ), in pause 'J 3 H behold me {here am I), 
^) 3 H {pause ^| 3 n \j/ 139 8 ), 33 H, and [both very rare], ^ 3 H {behold 

us), and } 33 H (in pause ESft, BJ 1 ?; [see more fully in the Lexicon, 

p- 243]- 

The usual explanation of these suffixes (especially of the forms with Nun J) 
energicum ) as verbal suffixes, which ascribes some power of verbal government 
even to forms originally substantival (e.g. there is, he is), is at least 

inadmissible for forms (like which are evidently connected with 

noun-suffixes ; even for the other forms it is questionable. Brockelmann 
suggests that the 3 in connexion with these particles is a survival from H 3 n 
corresponding to the Arab. ’anna which introduces dependent clauses. 

101. Prepositions . 

Brockelmann, Grundriss , i. 494 ft. 

1 . All words, which by usage serve as prepositions, were originally CL 
substantives, viz.: 

{a) Substantives in the accusative and in the construct state, so that 
the noun governed by them is to be considered as in the genitive, 
and in Arabic actually has the genitive ending, cf. in German statt 
dessen , kraft dessen , in Greek tovtov xip LV > * n Latin huius rei causa , 
or gratia , montis instar .* Cf. (hinder part*) behind , after (J HVel 
in i? inA Lv i 4 S0 , Dt 21 13 , iSio s ; m nnx 2 Ch 3 2 9 ); bA (side) 
close by; p? (intermediate space*) between ; "15? 3 , "W (distance 2 ) 
behind , around ; or with Hireq compaginis (removal, want) 

except; (purpose) on account of; only in Dt i 1 ) before , over 

against; “(l? (separation; cf. § 119 v) from , out of ; "U? (coming in 
front, that which is over against) before , over against ; "“15/ (progress, 
duration*) during , until ; “^5? (height, upper part*) upon, over; "DJ? 
(connexion ?) with; it is doubtful whether this is to be derived from 
the same stem as riJSV, NQV*? near , beside , like; Finn (under part*) 
under , instead of. 

(6) Substantives in the construct state, but to be regarded as in tbe b 
genitive, since they depend on prepositions (especially the inseparable), 
e.g. V.?! 5 (in the face of*) before; 'BD, (according to the mouth, 


1 la the examples which follow, the meaning of the noun is added in 
parentheses, and, when it is actually in use [though it is mostly in such cases 
very rare], is marked with an asterisk.—On a similar use in other languages, 
see W. von Humboldt, Uber die Kawisprache f iii, p. 621. 

2 So also J. Hoch de Long, Die hebr. Prapos. Lpz. 1905. 
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i. e. the command of*) according to; (in the concern of) on 

account of; }ySb (for the purpose of) on account of. 

C 2. Substantives used adverbially very frequently become preposi¬ 
tions in this way, e.g. '^ 3 , ^22, 'bsp, '^62, J'NB, DD&2(with cessation) 
without , 2 itf 3 (in the duration of) during ; '22 ; '23 (according to the 
requirement of) for, according to. 

§ 102. Prefixed Prepositions. 

a 1. Of the words mentioned in § 101, ”P? from, out of frequently 
occurs as a prefix (§ 99 c), with its Ndn assimilated to the following 
consonant (by means of Pages forte), e. g. 2y>p out of a forest. 

Jj Rem. The separate “jp (always with a following Maqqeph) is usual (but not 
necessary, cf. Ju 20 14 with verse 15, Ez 43®, &c.) only before the article, e.g. 
piNirfD, and sometimes occurs before the softer consonants, e. g. 

Jer 44 18 , pzrjp Jo 1 12 , 1 Ch 5 18 ; cf. Ex 18 14 , Lv 1 14 , 14 s0 , Ju 7 23 , 10 11 , 19 16 , 
\p 104 7 (2 K 23 s6 before 2 ; also before p in if/ 1S 49 ), and elsewhere in the later 
books (as in Aramaic) 1 ; there is besides a poetic by-form pp (cf. § 90 m) and 
Is 30 11 . Its form is most commonly ivith a following Dages, which may, 
however, be omitted in letters which have $ e wd (cf. § 20 m). With a follow¬ 
ing > the 'O is, as a rule, contracted to 'D, e.g. 'Tip = '2-2p or l H)p (but cf. 

Dn 12 2 ; ^jn$"pp 2 Ch 20 11 ) ; before gutturals it becomes p (according 
to § 22 c), e.g. £ 32 X 0 , DVp ; before 11 the p occurs with the guttural virtually 
sharpened in pTO on the outside, and in Gn 14 23 ; before H in rfi\2D (cf. 

§ 28 6 and § 63 q. The closed syllable here is inconsistent with the required 
virtual sharpening of the H ; probably HVlip is merely due to the analogy of 
ni'nb); similarly Is 14 3 before 2 ; but in 1 S 2 3 28 , 2 S 18 16 q’ 23 p is to be read, 
according to § 22 s. 

C 2. There are also three other particles, the most commonly used 
prepositions and the particle of comparison, which have been reduced 
by abbreviation (§ 99 c) to a single prefixed consonant with &w& (but 
see below, and § 103 e), viz.: 

3 [poet. in, at, with. 

P [poet, tob] towards , (belonging) to, for, Lat. ad. 

3 [poet. il 23 j like, as, according to (no doubt the remnant of a sub¬ 
stantive with the meaning of matter, kind, histar). 

(1 With regard to the pointing it is to be observed that— 

(a) The £ e wd mobile , with which the above prefixes are usually pronounced, 
has resulted from the weakening of a short vowel (an original d, according 
to /) 2 ; the short vowel is regularly retained before S e wd : before 5 *tea simplex 

1 Ivonig, Einldtung i?is A. T ., p. 393 (cf. also the almost exhaustive statistics 
in his Lehrgebuude, ii. 292 ff.), enumerates eight instances of jp before a word 
without the article in 2 Samuel and Kings, and forty-five in Chronicles. 

2 Jerome (see Siegfried, ZAW. iv. 79) almost always represents 3 by ba. 
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in tho form of an i, attenuated from a: before a Hateph the prefix takes the 
vowel of the gateph , e. g. nnb for fruit, HK 3 as a lion, pyn bo°m, in affliction 
(sometimes with the syllable subsequently closed, cf. § 28 b, and the infinitives 
with b § 63 i ) : before weak consonants it follows the rule given in § 24 c, e.g. 
nTlirb for '>b. When the prefixes 3 , b precede DbiS^ God, the S e wd 
and Hateph S e ghol regularly coalesce in Sere, e.g. D'nbxB, &c., for 'b^B ; so 
with suffixes ^nbfcO , &c. (once also in the sing, inb^b Hb i 11 ); als0 regularly 
ntoN.b to say, for nbxb, see § 23 d. 

(b) When the prefixes precede the article, the H is almost always dropped, C 
and they take its vowel. See further in § 35 n. 

(c) Immediately before the tone-syllable, i.e. before monosyllables and dis- /* 
syllables with the tone on the penultima (in the fore-tone), they take Qames J 
(undoubtedly a lengthening of an original d, cf. § 26 e, § 28 a), but only in 
the following cases : 

(aa) b before infinitives of the above-mentioned forms, as Hflb to give, p*lb 
to judge, nb to plunder, ub to shear, }hb to keep a festival , to bring forth, 

n?bb to go, nnjbb to take, except when the infinitive (as a nomen regcns ) is closely 
connected with another word (especially its subject, § 115 e), and consequently, 
as being in a sort of constr. state, loses the principal tone, e.g. nNiy -^ x I 9 1 > 
rnt^b Gn 16 s , and so always fipn Nhb Nu 13 21 , &c. (in such cases as BlQVirib 
Ex 5 21 the d is protected by the secondary tone ; before infinitives of verbs 
V'y, the b is retained even in close connexion ; cf. Ez 2i 20 - 25 , 22 s ) ; 

( bb ) before many pronominal forms, e.g. 1*1)3 (so also in 1 S 21 10 ; not 1 * 1 ) 3 ), g 
nib, H13 nx’lb (in close connexion, however, HNlb Gn 2 23 ; HNtB Gn 4s 23 ); 
nbf ?3 as these ; and especially D 33 , Dnb, D 3 B (DBB) and DH 3 , Dnb, DHB (DHB), 
see § 103 e ; 

(cc) b before monosyllables or fore-toned nouns in such combinations as It 
nab ns mouth to mouth, 2 K io 21 , D)pb DV? pB between waters and waters, Gn i 6 ; 
nnob for a trouble , Is 1 14 , but always beforo the principal pause. The instructive 
example in Dt 17 8 also shows that the punctuation b is only possible with at 
least the lesser pause after it; in Is 28 1013 the b is twice repeated, even 

before the small and smallest disjunctives ; 

(dd) in certain standing expressions, which have become stereotyped almost l 
as adverbs, e.g. nyb to eternity , nib in multitude, npnb in security, ny 5 b to 
eternity, but DTO? ni* 5 b to all eternity, Is 34 10 . Cf. also PBjb for the dead, 

Lv 19 28 , Nu 5 2 , 9™ ' , 7 

(d) With the interrogative HD they are pointed as in HftB ; in pause and /V 

before N as in HBB by what ? (before a following relative clause, as in Ec 3 s2 , 
nD 3 ; cf. Delitzsch, Jesaia, 4th ed., on Is 2 22 ); HftB how much ? but also HEB 

1 K 22 10 , in close connexion, and at a greater distance from the pause. The 
S e ghol in these forms arises from a modification of the original d, while the 
D is sharpened in order to maintain the original a of the prefixes. 

When b (prop, la) is united to HD, it takes, according to § 49/, g, the form / 
nrab 1 (Jb 7 20 nob, i S 1 8 npb, all Mil'll, and hence the d in the tone is 
lengthened tod) for what? why ? Before the gutturals X, H, V, npb is used 
for euphonic reasons (exceptions 1 S 2S 15 , 2 S 14 s1 , Jer 15 18 , before n ; 2 S 2 22 , 
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ip 49 6 , before X) ; Htsb, however, remains before n. Before letters which are 

not gutturals, Dob is found in \p 42 10 , 43 2 (immediately after a tone-syllable). 

VI Hem. The divine name PljiT, which has not its original vowels (ITUV) 

but those of 'yiX (see §170), except that the s has simple not compound S e wa, 

takes the prefixes also, after the manner of 'yiX, thus nii“H rriirb HI IT’S 

. T . . T r» ▼ i“’ T i’> 

m.TD (since they are to be read ‘OlXb ^ 1 X 0 ); for the X of 

•OIX, as of ^“IX, D'lflX, &c. (see below), quiesces after the prefixes 2 } 3, 2 , 1, 
but is audible after D (for |D), $ (no instance in the 0 . T.), and H (in D'O’lXn 
Dt io 17 , \p 136 3 , the article, not H interrog., is intended; the only example 
with H interrog.,-Jer 8 19 , is to be pointed njiVn, i.e. 'j'lXH, not niSTH). 
Hence the rule, X'tfilO Moses brought out (i.e. V, H make the X audible), 
D'J 3 D and Caleb brought in (i.e. 1 3 ; b 2 allow it to quiesce). 1 —As 

regards the other plural forms of JV1X, elision of the X always takes place 
after 3 , 3 } b, except in the form 'JIN, thus Vrixb, ^J'inxb, &c.; but 

■o/ixb, &c., wnxb, &c., dynxb. 

§ 103. Prepositions with Pronominal Suffixes and in the 
Plural Foimi. 

a 1. As all prepositions were originally nouns (§ 101) in the accusative, 
they may he united with the noun-suffixes (§ 91 b-l), e. g. 'bsx (prop, 
at my side) by mf, 'AX (in my proximity) with me, DHriri (in their place) 
instead of them, like the Latin mea causa, for my sake . 

Jj Rem. 1. The preposition J"IX (usually VlX) near , with , is distinguished 
from DX (see below, and § 117 a, note 4), the sign of the definite accusative 
(§ 117 a), in its connexion with suffixes, by a difference of pointing, the 
former making 'HX, ^JFIX, in pause 7 ]JF 1 X, 2nd fern. !]P 1 X (Is 54 10 TJfiX), ifiX, 

nriXj }JF 1 X, dSPIX, drix (also in the later books, especially in Kings, and 
always in Jer. and Ezek., incorrectly Vlix with me ; TjriixO from thee, 1 K 20 25 ; 
^nXO from him , 1 K22 7 ; DHX with them), while the latter retains its 6 (obscured 
from a) before the light suffixes, but before grave suffixes is pointed with 
S e ghol . This S e ghol is to be explained, with Praetorius, ZDMG. Iv. 369 f., as the 
modification of an « which again was shortened from original d (in * dthi , ’ atho, 
&c.) in a closed syllable {path-hem, &c.). The same shortening and modification 

of the original a takes place before words in close connexion, hence bbVlX, 
&c. When not in close connexion, the toneless fiX becomes tone-long DX, 
e. g. DWn DX Gn i l . Hence the following forms arise :— 

Sing. ^ Plur. 

1. 'nx me. unx us. 

m. ^nx ? pause 

/. Tjnk. 

m. inX him. 

3 * ‘ /. nnx her . 

1 T 

1 Another vox memor. is dSy: i 3 “b 3 all is hidden in him. 

T v:iV T 



thee. 


Q 3 HX you. 

dnx, rarely dHHX) 
|HfiX, rarely [JT 1 X ) 


them. 
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Less common are the plene forms fjniX (Nu 2 2 33 rCJHX before n), TjrtiX 

(Ex 29 s5 mnX), inix, TOW, ’TOW, TOW. Moreover, for DTOX we find 
DDniS Jos 23 16 ; for DJHX, five times DTOX (Gn 32 1 , Ex 1S 20 , &c.), and in 
Ez 23 40 DTOW ; for JTOX (Gni9 8 , &c. [13 times]), JJW (only found in Ez 16 54 ; 

Ex 35 26 mnS ; Ez 34 21 PTO^X), and [TOW Ez 2 3 47 .—No instance of the 2nd 
fern. plui\ T [TOX occurs in the 0 . T.; in Cant 2 7 , &c., DTOX is used instead - 
3. The preposition "Dp with (with suffixes on the model of stems V"V, 'E>P, ^ 
Tjtsy [I S i 25 n^tpy], in pause ; 2nd fern. !|Ep; top, TOP) is united with 
the suffixes « DID, and DHby a (pretonic) Qames , which causes the sharpening 
of the Mem to be distinctly audible: ’TOP, DTOP, DTOp (so in Nu 22 12 , 

Dt 29 16 , both in principal pause, and often in very late passages, otherwise 
TOP is generally used). In the first person, besides s ftp, we also find 'TO? 
(probably from original TOP ; cf. Arab, 'inda, beside, with). 

3. It is but seldom that prepositions occur with verbal suffixes, as TOTO (l 
2 s 22 37 - 40 - 48 (for which xp i8 37 - 40 - 48 'nnn), rronn Gn 2 21 and 'npn \p 139 11 
(here probably for the sake of the rhyme with TOV^). 1 


2 . When pronominal suffixes are added to the prefixes (§ 102), there C 
appears occasionally, especially in the case of the shorter suffixes, 
an endeavour to lengthen the preposition, so as to give it more strength 
and body. Hence to 3 is appended the syllable in (see below, k) t 
and ? and b take at least a full vowel, 3 and b (§ 102 d t /).—The 
following deviations from the analogy of the noun with suffixes are 
to be noticed (a) in the pausal forms =1?, ^X, ^tt? (not 

bekhd , &c.); ( b ) in the similar forms with the suffix of the 2nd sing, 
fern, (not bekh, &c.) and in tiisy, &c. (not benit , &c.). 


(a) b with Pronominal Suffixes. 
Sing. Plur. 

. "b to me. u? to US. 

( n ?r , )i in 'paused\ l 

1/.^.J [»?>*] 


/ 


to you. 


3 . 


\b to him. 
f. cy to her. 


DnS, ntsnb, poet. te# 
[53 times] 3 
!$,< run? 


to them. 


1 Fim and bini (in me), in vulgar Arabic for fiyya and hi, are compared by 
Socin. Brockelmanr, ZA. xiv. 347, note 1, suggests that TOTO, nTOnn, 
WP 3 are later formations on the model of ’TO£) when its origin from the 
reduplication of the preposition had become obscured, but see below, m. 

3 does not occur in the O. T., by a mere accident, no doubt; Ez 13 13 

m 3 1 ?. 

T V T 


[For notes 3 and 4 see next page.] 
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3 takes suffixes in the same manner : '3, *J3 (Ex 7 s9 , 2 S 22 30 , yp 141 8 
«“I33, as in G11 27 s7 , 2 S 18' 22 , Is 3 s [for 2nd fem. ^ the KHhtbh s ?b 
occurs in 2 Iv 4% Ct 2 13 , cf. § 91 e]), fa, &c.; except that for the 3rd 
plnr., besides DH3 (especially in the later books) and n^HZl (only in 
Ex 30 4 , 36 1 , Hb i 16 ; HBnb only in Jer 14 16 ), the form D3 13 also used; 
and for the feminine, besides (three times), }H3 is found fifteen 
times, and (HS only in 1 S 31 7 , Is 38 16 , Ez 42 14 .—According to the 
Masora, is found fifteen times for Sb (as conversely in 1 S 2 16 , 20 2 
^ for n!?), e. g. Ex 21 8 , 1 S 2 3 , Is 9 2 , yp 100 3 (and, as has been con¬ 
jectured, also Jb 41 4 ); cf. Delitzsch on yp 100 3 .—In Nu 32 42 , Zc 5 11 , 
Piu 2 14 , the Masora requires nb instead of nb (in all three places before 
a following tone-syllable; cf. §23^, and the analogous cases of the 
loss of Mappiq in § 58 y, § 91 e). 


(b) 3 icith Pronominal Suffixes. 


Sing. 


1. 


3- 


Jm. S)&3 6 - 

i/..'.!. 

(m. 

1 f ni £3 


as I. 

as thou. 

as he. 
as she. 


Plur. 

Wi03 as ice. 

D33, D33, rarely DjteSJ | 

Dn3 ? [DH3, nans], Dnto 

[rc?l 


as ye. 
as they. 


5 The question whether can also stand for the sing. \b, which Rodiger 
and recently W. Diehl (7 'las Pronomen pers. svff. .. . des Hebr., p. 20 f.) and 
P. Haupt (SPOT, on Pr 23 20 , a contraction of la-humu) have altogether denied, 
must be answered in the affirmative unless we conclude with Diehl and 
Haupt that all the instances concerned are due to corruptions of the text. 
It is true that in such places as Gn 9 26 - 27 , Dt 33®, Is 30 s , \p 73 10 (all in or 
immediately before the principal pause ; in Dt 33 s with Zaqeph qa'on at least) 
can be better explained as plural (in reference to collective nouns); and 
in Is 53® for we should read with the LXX ni?sb On the other 

hand, in Is 44 15 its explanation as plural would be extremely forced. Even 
then there would remain—presuming the traditional text to be correct— 
tD'ijB ip 11 7 and Jb 27 s3 , as well as to'by, three times, Jb 2o 23 , 27 s3 

(beside pSy), and especially Jb 22 2 . In all these places the most extreme 
exegetical artifices can only be avoided by simply admitting a singular suffix 
( = VJ 3 ? V 33 , V^V).—On the question of the antiquity of the suffixes in V 3 
see § 91 l. 

4 The form fnS in Ru i 13 is Aramaic ( = therefore). 

5 The use of *0 here for * (cf. above, cl) might be due to euphonic 
reasons.—^62 (defectively) only in the Pentateuch, Ex 15 11 . 
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(c) with Pronominal Suffixes. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


1. ? poet. ' 3 ? [4 times], in pause from us. 

also [6 times] from me. 

| from thee , 


^ \ f rom you. 


(m. in imuse 

M/ ?|DD J J"'"'— j|p | • 

m. 33 BD, Jl> 4 12 in pause VDD, [Vljfe DHD, flDnO [twice], 


or : see below] from him. 
f. njfep from her. 


jb 11 20 on|» 

fno, nano [7 times] 


from 

them. 


The syllable ID (in Arabic ma ND = Heb. HD what) in D 1 D 3 (probably from k 
DS HD3, prop, according to what I, for as I) is, in poetry, appended to the 
three simple prefixes 3,3, \ even without suffixes, so that iD 3 , ^D 3 ? 
appear as independent words, equivalent in meaning to 3 , 3 , i*. Poetry is 
here distinguished from prose by the use of longer forms ; in the case of JD ? 
on the other hand, it prefers the shorter, which resemble the Syriac and 
Arabic. 

The form DH 3 , enclosed in brackets above, occurs only in 2 K 17 15 (in l 
pause), HDH 3 only in Jer 36 s2 (in pause ); JH3 (Baer following Qimhi |n3) only 
in Ez 1S 14 . Cf. Frensdorff, Massora Magna, p. 234 ff.—For D 33 as ye, Qimhi 
requires 033 (invariably or only in Jb 16 4 ?); in Jos i 15 , Ju S 2 , Ezr 4 2 Baer 
gives D 33 , 

With regard to JD with suffixes, 'MSO/rom me is usually explained as arising, 7// 
by a reduplication of )D, from an original DDJD, just as toDD/rom him, from 
IH-DDJD, identical in form with us, from while njDD/rom 

her, goes back to n^DJD. Far simpler, however, is Mayer Lambert’s explanation 
(REJ. xxiii. 302 ffi), that ’’jlDD, &c., have arisen from ' 33 D, &c., and that the 
forms of the suffixes are to be explained on the analogy of HSrinri f 

§ 100 0.—The bracketed form VI 3 D, for which Baer, following Qimhi and 
others, writes 3D373, occurs only in p 68 24 , and is there regarded by Belitzsch, 

Hupfeld, and others (following Simonis) as a substantive (\Oj= portion\ _The 

expression fcflpr|D (for} 3 ? 3 D?) Is i8 2 - 7 is very strange.—nDHD occurs only in 
Jer io 2 , Ec 12 12 (Jb 11 20 DHsp) ; [HD (so Baer and Ginsburg, following the 
best authorities, instead of the ordinary reading }nip) only in Ez i6 47 - 62 . 


1 The Babylonian Masora writes (to distinguish it from the 3rd sing.), 
which is justly blamed by Ibn Ezra. 
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U 3. Several prepositions, especially those which express relations of 
space and time, are (like the German wegen) properly plural nouns 
(for the reason, see § 124 a), and are, therefore, joined with the pro¬ 
nominal suffixes in the form of the plural construct state, just like other 
plural nouns (§91 y). On the other hand, the apparent connexion of 
ny, with plural suffixes is explained from the ground-forms 
of those prepositions (from stems H'6) (*6^), HJ, (contracted to 

0 Without suffixes these prepositions are— 

more frequently YlHJ? (prop, hinder jiarts) behind , after . 

2 poet. [4 times in Job] also (region, direction ), towards , to, 
according to . 

P? (interval) between ; the suffixes indicating the singular are added 
to the singular p?, thus 'P?, ^3'?, &c. (Gn 16 5 ^3*3, the second Ybdh 
is, however, marked with a point as critically doubtful; VJ'3, which 
occurs three times, is only the Masoretic Q e re for fa'?, which is found 
e. g. in Gn 30 36 ). On the other hand, the suffixes indicating a plural 
are attached to the plural forms fa'? or fifa'?. 

(circuit) around , as a preposition, always has the plural form, 
sometimes masc. &c. [10 times], but much more frequently in 

the fem. rriD'DD ( surroundings ). In Ez 43 17 B'BB is a corruption 
of nvpvjD. [j n ! K 6 5 3'3D also is so contrary to usage, that it 

must be due to some textual error]. 

~iy ( continuation , duration , from rny) as far as, unto , poet, [12 
times]. In Jb 32 12 with the a retained in the secondary tone, 

is abnormal. Also in 2 K 9 18 for Dn"*iy read Dnny. 

“Sy upon, over (cf. the rare subst. bv height [see Lexicon], from ^by 
to ascend ), poet. [40 times, and 2 Q e r<T\. 

rinn under (prop, what is beneath). On fannfi, & c.; cf. above, d. 


1 The reference of these forms to original plurals has been again expressly 

supported by De Lagarde, Symmicia , ii. 101 If .; Nachrichten der G. g. G., 1881, 
p. 376, cf. Hittheilungen , 1884, p. 63 ; also GGA. 1884, p. 280 f. According 
to Barth, ZDMG . xlii. p. 348 ff., and Nominalbildung, p. 375 ff., ^prinjn, &c., 
was only formed on the analogy of &c., and *)pjnX» &c., only on the 

analogy of &c., since the real plural forms ought to be ?'nnrp 

&c. ; cf., however, Kbnig, Lehrgebaude , ii. 305 f. 

2 On the use of this particle see § 119 g. 
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With Suffixes . 


Sing. 


^3 


■nnn 


ny 

• T 



(after me) 

(between me) (around me) 

(beneath me) 

(to me) 

(imto me) 

(o?i we) 

S. m. 

Tinx 

f v-: 


^Tiia'np 

*jTinn 


T1V 

Tjy 




& 





S.f. 



TITta'j? 








& 




vby 

S. cn. 

T-;|- 

irs 

iTfirno 

t .1* : 

vm n 

t ; - 

)'1V 

T T 




& va'np 





S.f. 

rnnx 

T V-J|- 


n'nta'DD 

tv r : 

ivrinri 

n^s? 

rny 

T V T 

ri'b'y 




& n'5'pp 





\piur. 

anna 

u\i;3 

W'n’O'iD 

5jyinnn 

W'.!?x 


u\5y 


& 

wnira 1 






Pl. m. 

Dpnnx 

v 44 r 

D? s nb'3D 

taynnn 


D3HU 

nrby 

PL m. 

DrnnK 

Dm*3 

Divrita'ap 

Brvnnn 

nrv^x 

[D.T-1V] 

nn'ity 



& ontora 

& cnta'lD usually onpn & 

nn.Sx 

.[* 

io'.^y] 





t* 




pi.f 

|rnnx 



j.rnnn 

|.T^X 


iO'h 


& 


§ 104. Conjunctions . 

1. The conjunctions serve to connect sentences, and to express their Cl 
relations one to another. They may be either— 

(a) Original pronouns, e. g. the demonstrative that, because, for. 

(b) Original substantives, which afterwards were reduced to the 
rank of pronouns, adverbs, or conjunctions ; so perhaps (see§ 36), 
which is sometimes used to express the general idea of relation, 
sometimes as a relative pronoun (properly a demonstrative), but in 
many cases stands simply for ; also (nothing), that not ; that 
not (the Greek fxrf of inhibition), See. To these may be added the 
adverbial combination of substantives with prepositions, e. g. 


i 

I 


1 As Mayer Lambert observes, usage (cf. esp. Gn 26 s8 ) distinguishes between 

the two forms : WJW 3 means between us and you, whereas W ') s 2 (Jos 22 25 - 27 - 28 
before means between us on the one side. 

2 The poetical form only in 2 5 ; on which seo note 3 on /, 

12 times [viz. Dt 3 2 23 , 5 12 , 55 16 , 6 4 9 , Jb 6' 6 , 2o 23 , 2i 17 . 22 2 , 27 s3 , 2 9 22 , 30 25 ]. 


X 


-I 


COWLEY 
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(in the not yet) earlier , before, for which is also used. 0» the 

combination of two particles to express complex ideas (e.g. 
added to this, that=much more), see the Syntax, § 163 f. 

}) ( c) Prepositions, which with the addition of the conjunction 

or "3 together form one single conjunction, e.g. JV! because, prop. 

account of the fact that ; *13^ ‘inx, and more frequently 
rz/ter according as (with 3 ); '3 and "‘E'K 3 p$) m conse¬ 

quence of the fact that, /or the reason that, because. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the conjunction in such cases is omitted, and the preposition 
itself used as a conjunction, e.g. (for although , Jb 16 17 . 


So, at any rate, according to our linguistic principles. It would, however, 
be more correct to say, that instead of the intermediary the whole of the 

succeeding sentence is regarded as one substantival idea, under the immediate 
government of the preposition. In the same way, all prepositions governing 
the gerund in English may be paraphrased by conjunctions with the finite 
verb, see §§114 and 115, passim. 


C 2 . Besides those already mentioned, there are certain other small 
words now used as conjunctions, of which the derivation or original 
meaning is altogether obscure, thus ^ or, “DK if (also or before the 
second member of a double question), *1# also, ) and, and others. 


tl Hem. The pointing of the } (originally b as still before Hateph Pathah 
and—with a following Page ? forte— in wdw consecutive of the imperfect; cf. 
§ 49/) is in many respects analogous to that of the prefixes 3 ? 3 ? b (§ 102 d-i), 
but as being a weak consonant, the wdw copulative has some further pecu¬ 
liarities : 

(а) Usually it takes simple $ e wd (1). 

(б) Before words which begin with a guttural having a compound S e wd, 

it takes the vowel with which the S e wa is compounded (according to § 2S b ), 
e, g. DDHb and be thou wise, Dnajn and servants, BUM mid strength, and eat 

thou, and sickness. On 'nStO. &c., see § 102 d; on &c., 

see § 102 m ; on such cases as Jb 4 2 , cf. § 28 b. 

C ( c ) Before words with simple S e wd under the first consonant (except in the 
cases under /), the Wdw becomes the vowel u (cf. § 26 a), e. g, bbbi and to all , 
so also (except in the case under g) before the cognate labials 2 , 12 , D, hence 
TjblO 5 !. On the cases in which simple $ e wd has become a Hateph after } copidative 


f 

e 


(e.g. Gn 2 12 ), cf. § 10 g. 

(d) With a following ^ the } coalesces to form according to § 24 b, as 'TPI 
and let him be. On the peculiar punctuation of the ivdw copulative before forms 
with initial S e iod from iTH to freand iTH to live (e.g. D/WHI Jos8 4 , iYTUO n 20 7 ), 
cf. § 63 q. 

(e) Immediately before the tone-syllable it frequently takes Qames, like 

(see § 102/), but in most cases only at the end of a sentence or clause 
(but cf. also N 3 J 2 K 2 2 30 ), e.g. Ex 21 12 (on the other hand, in verse 20 
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DW is in closer logical connexion with what follows) ; 2KJ 4 
and WJ1DJ ; Ru 3 s J 13 D 1 ; ^ io 15 JHJ ! I S g* ; 2 S 13 s * ; Ez 47 s 'PI1; cf. 

also (with Tiphha) Gn 33 1S , 2 S 15 12 . The very frequent connexion of nouns 
expressing kindred ideas, by means of 1, is due simply to considerations of 
rhythm, for even in such cases the Waio must immediately precede the tone- 
syllable, which must be marked by a disjunctive accent, e. g. bl ’31 toFl Gn i 2 , 
nW"} Di' Gn 8 22 (see also the previous examples) ; Gn 13 14 (thrice); Ex 25 s 

5 jp 5 j nnj; $ 9b 7 tin ntoa; ^ 76 7 Dto; ; Gn 71* nan onraph nb; 1 k 21'° 

D\“6x • nbl nb tfms and ta; Est i 8 t^Xr^X at the end of the verse, 

'V/.VT • v: > < T I*T 

but in \p 87 s fc^XI t^'X in spite of the If hi with the second C^X, because it is 
closely connected with the following predicate. Also with three words 
nSJ nnsh nn3ls24 17 . On the other hand, the rapid pronunciation \ occurs 

before a conjunctive accent (and, when farther removed from the principal 
pause, even with the smaller disjunctives, in spite of a following tone-syllable), 
e.g. HV) }X¥ Gn 32 s ; cf. Gn 31 40 , Lv 7 23 , Dt 2 21 , and among the examples 
given above, Gn 7 13 and 1 1 (Exceptions : HDlpt Gn 13 14 , where evidently 
the 1 is intended to ensure the slow and solemn recitation of the promise, 
but also *pj Jos 15 65 , nnyj 19 7 , [ipp) i9 25 , all immediately before the pause.) 
For the same rhythmical reason ) (not 1) is used regularly with certain 
monosyllables which, by their nature, lean more closely upon the following 
word, thus ntt, DX), X^) (to be distinguished from XPJ if not , with Zaqeph 
gadol, 2 K. 5 17 ), and others. 

§ 105. Interjections . 

1. Among the interjections some (as in all languages) are simply # 
natural sounds, or, as it were, vocal gestures, called forth involuntarily 
by certain impressions or sensations, e. g. ^HX (Ez 30 2 AH), nx ah! nxn 
aha ! (cf. this nx also in ^nx and \!?nx utinam /), XJX Ex 32 31 , &c. 
(Gn 50 17 X3X) ah! (from HX and XJ), otherwise written HJX 2 K 20 3 , 
Jn i 14 , \j/ r 16 4 ; also Dn (j n pause On, even in the plural ton hold yovr 
peace! Neh 8 11 ) hash ! (Am 5 16 bTin) ha / woe! ^X, i"Pix (^ 120 5 ), 

'N (in Ec 4 10 ; ?)W io 16 ) woe! 

2. Others, however, originally expressed independent ideas, and ^ 
become interjections only by rapid pronunciation and by mage, e.g. 

ID (XH) or nan behold! (prop, here); HfcO behold ! (prop, imperative); 
HDHj plur. ton (prop, gfre, imperative of 2iT; as to the tone, cf. § 690), 
come , the Latin age , agile! njb (also D^), to b (prop, go, imperative 
of^n) with the same meaning 1 ; far be it / (prop, ad profanum!) 


1 nxi (Dt i 8 ), nnn and n^b are also used in connexion with the feminine 
and the plural, which proves that they have become quite stereotyped as 
interjections. 
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(see the Lexicon) I beseech , hear me / NJ fray ! 1 used to emphasize 
a demand, warning, or entreaty, and always placed after the expres¬ 
sion to which it belongs. 2 


1 N3 serves to express the most various shades of expression, which are 

discussed in the various parts of the syntax. It is used especially (a) after 
the imperative, either in commands or entreaty, see § nod; ( b ) with the 
imperfect , either in the cohortative (§ 108 b) or jussive (§ 1096); (c) once with 
perfect , Gn 40 14 ; (d) after various particles: JOTISn behold now ; particularly 
after the conjunctions ^ and DN : ne quaeso and fcO'DX if now , d-ttcp, 

€inoT(, if, in a deprecatory sense, expressive of politeness or modesty. In 
Nu 12 13 NJ stands after a noun; but we ought certainly to read — 

In polite language this particle is used constantly in all these ways, Gn iS 3 - 4 , 
I9 7 - 8 - 19 , and 50 17 . 

2 Against the usual view which regards fcO as a hortatory particle (= up ! 
come! analogous to the original imperatives rOH and and the Ethiopic 

nd'd, properly hither , also come!), P. Haupt, in the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, xiii, no. 114, p. 109, justly observes that we should then expect the 
particle to be prefixed to the imperative, &c. He proposes to describe fcO as an 

emphatic particle. Haupt’s suggested identification of this fcO with the 
Assyrian, Arabic, and Ethiopic particle md (which is also an enclitic of 
emphasis), and ultimately with the interrogative md, we shall not dis¬ 
cuss here. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH 

I. Syntax of the Verb. 

A. Use of the Tenses and Moods . 2 

§ 106 . Use of the Perfect. 

The perfect serves to express actions, events, or states, which the (l 
speaker wishes to represent from the point of view of completion, 
whether they belong to a determinate past time, or extend into the 
present, or. while still future, are pictured as in their completed state. 

The definition formerly given here (* the perfect serves to express completed 
actions') applies, strictly speaking, only to some of the varieties of the perfect 
discussed under b-p: hence the above modification based on the arguments 
of Knudtzon (for the title see note 2, and cf. further § 107 a). 

More particularly the uses of the perfect may be distinguished as 
follows:— 

1. To represent actions, events, or states, which, after a shorter b 


1 Recent works on Hebrew syntax are: A. B. Davidson, Introductory Heb. 
Gram.y vol. ii, Heb. Syntax , Edinburgh, 1894; Ed. KOnig. Hist.-compar. Syntax 
der hebr. Sprache y Lpz. 1897 (see above, § 3/). Important contributions to 
Hebrew syntax are also contained in H. Reckendorfs work Die syntakt. 
Verhiiltnisse desArab ., 2 pts., Leiden, 1395, 1898, of which we have already made 
use in § 97 a. Cf. also the same author’s very instructive discussions Utber 
syntakt. Forschung , Munich, 1899. 

2 Cf. the sketch of the tenses and moods used in Hebrew in § 40; and on 
the general characteristics of the perfect and imperfect see the note on § 47 a j 
also Driver, A Treatise on the XJse of the Tenses in Hebrew (Oxford, 1874 ; 3rd ed. 
1892) ; Bennett, ‘Notes on the Use of the Hebrew Tenses’ ( Hebraica , ]88C, 
vols. ii, iii). A partial modification of the accepted definition of the Semitic 
perfect and imperfect was proposed by J. A. Knudtzon, Om del saakaldte 
Perfektnm og Imperfektum i Hebraisk , Kristiania, 1890; of which a summary 
entitled ‘ Vom sogenannten Perf. und Imperf. im Hebr.’ appeared in the 
Transactions of the Oriental Congress at Stockholm, section semitique b , p. 73 ff* 
(Leiden, 1893). Cf. also Knudtzon’sarticles, *Zur assyrischen und allgemein 
semitischen Grammatik ’ in the Zeitschriftfiir Assyriologie } especially vi. 422 ff. 
and vii. 33 ff. 
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or longer duration, were terminated in the past, and hence are finally 
concluded, viz.: 

(a) Corresponding to the perfect proper in Latin and the English 
perfect definite, in assertions, negations, confirmations, interrogations, 
&c., e. g. Gn i8 13 then Sarah denied, saying, I laughed not (fb 

'fipriy).; and he said, Nay, but thou didst laugh (n|?n¥); Gn 3 11 

Ir* T3H 'E ivho told thee . ... ? Cf. 3 131417-22 . Also pointing to some 
undefined time in the past, e.g. Is 66 8 w ] l0 { ever y e ^ 

heard such a thing ? 

C Rem. In opposition to this express use of the perfect to emphasize the 
completion of an event, the imperfect is not infrequently used to emphasize 
that which is still future, e.g. Jos 1 5 as 1 was (TO with Moses , so v'ill I be 
(iTHN) with thee; Jos 1 17 , Ex 10 14 , Dt 32 21 , 1 K 2 38 , Is 46 411 , Jo 2 1 2 * , Ec 1 9 . 

(1 (b) As a simple tempus historicum (corresponding to the Greek 

aorist ) in narrating past events, e. g. Gn 4 4 and Abel , he also brought 
(K\nn) ? See.; Gn 7 19 the waters did prevail (}“na), See.; Jb i 1 there was 
a man (TH t^'N) in the land of Uz , &c.; even in relating repeated 
actions, 1 S 18 30 . 

£ Rem. As the abovo examples indicate, the perfect of narration occurs 
especially at the head of an entire narrative (Jb 1 1 ; cf. Dn 2 1 ) or an indepen¬ 
dent sentence (e.g. Gn 7 1113 ), but in co-ordinate sentences, as a rule, only 
when the verb is separated from the copulative ) by one or more words (cf. 
above Gn 4 4 and 7 19 ). In other cases, the narrative is continued in the 
imperfect consecutive, according to § 111a. The direct connexion of the 
narrative perfect with ) copulative (not to be confounded with the perfect 
consecutive proper, § 112) agrees rather with Aramaic syntax (cf. Kautzsch, 
Gramm . des Biblisch-Aram., § 71, 1 b). On the examples (which are in many 
respects doubtful) in the earlier texts, see § 112 pp~uu. 

f* (c) To represent actions, &c., which were already completed in the 
past, at the time when other actions or conditions took place (plu¬ 
perfect), 1 e.g. 1 S 28 s now Samuel ivas (long since) dead 2 ... and Saul 
had put aivay (TDH) those that had familiar spirits . .. out of the land. 
Both these statements, being as it were in parentheses, merely assign 
a reason for the narrative beginning at verse 6. Cf. 1 S 9 15 , 25 21 , 
2 S 18 1 *.—Gn 20 1S (for the Lord had fast closed up, & c.); 27 30 , 3i 19,34 , 
Dt 2 10 ; and in a negative statement, Gu 2 b for the Lord God had not 
(up to that time) caused it to rain, Sc c. This is especially frequent, 
from the nature of the case, in relative, causal, and temporal clauses, 
when the main clause contains a tense referring to the past, e.g. Gn 2 2 
and he rested . . . from all his work which he had made (H^y) • Gn 

1 Cf. P. Ilaupt in the Notes on Esther , 

2 Incorrectly, e.g. in the Vulgate, Samuel autem moxluus est .. . etSaul abstulit 

magos , &c. 
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19 27 , &c.; 29 10 now when Jacob had seen Rachel (HNH “Itt'tfa) . . . , Jacob 
went near, &cso also in clauses which express the completion or 
incompleteness of one action, &c., on the occurrence of another, as in 
Gn 24 15 , 27 30 , &c.; cf. § 164 b, with the note, and c. 

2. To represent actions, events, or states, which, although completed g 
in the past, nevertheless extend their influence into the present (in 
English generally rendered by the present): 

(a) Expressing facts which were accomplished long before, or con¬ 
ditions and attributes which were acquired long before, but of which 
the effects still remain in the present (present perfect), e. g. i f/ io 11 
VJ3 TflDH he hath hidden his face (and still keeps it hidden); if/ 143 s 
TlbnQ / have spread forth my hands (and still keep them spread forth). 
This applies particularly to a large number of perfects (almost ex¬ 
clusively of intransitive 1 verbs, denoting affections or states of the 
mind) which in English can be rendered only by the present, or, in 
the case mentioned above under f by the imperfect. 2 Thus, 

I know (prop. I have perceived, have experienced) Jb 9 s , io 13 , 'ty'V N? 

I know not Gn 4®, &c.; on the other hand, e. g. in Gn 28 16 , Nu 2 2 34 , 
the context requires I knew not', ice remember Nu n 5 ; she 

refuseth Jb 6 7 ; it exulteth; / rejoice 1 S 2 1 ; $$3 he requireth 

Is i 12 ; Wlj? I wait Gn 49 18 , if/ 130 5 (parallel with 'fibnin) • 

I delight if/ 40 9 (mostly negative, Is i 11 , &c.); 'MnK I love Gn 27 4 ; 
TOO? I hate if/3 1 7 ; 'FIDNE J despise Am 5 21 ; they abhor me 

Jb 30 10 ; Tinpxi I trust if/ 25 s ; TTpn / p U t m y trust if/ 31 2 ; ^ am 

righteous Jb 34 s ; I have decided to requite 1 S 15 2 .—We may 

further include a number of verbs which express bodily characteristics 
Or states, such as fiblS thou art great if/ 104 1 ; I am little Gn 32 11 ; 

^np3 T they are high Is 55 9 ; they stand aloof Jb 30 10 ; tob they are 
goodly Nu 24 s ; they are beautiful Is 52 7 ; WpJ / am old Gn 18 13 ; 

I am weary if/ 6 7 ; I am full Is i u , &c. 

Rem. To the same category probably belong also the perfects after ]i 

Ex io 3 how long hast thou already been refusing (and refusest still . . . ? which 
really amounts to how long wilt thou refuse ?), ip 80 5 , Pr 1 22 (co-ordinate with the 

imperf.), and after Ex 16 28 , Hb 1 2 . 

(b) In direct narration to express actions which, although really 1 
only in process of accomplishment, are nevertheless meant to be repre- 

1 With regard to the great but very natural preponderance of intransitive 
verbs (expressing an existing state), cf. the lists in Knudtzon (see above, 
p. 309, note 2), pp. 117 and 122 in the Danish text. 

2 Cf. noviy odi, memini; oT 5 a, pif/vr]fiat, eottca, bibopKa, td/tpaya ; in tho New 

Testament, yKirifta, ^yainjKa. 
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sented as already accomplished in the conception of the speaker, e. g. 
'fi'cnn / lift up (my hand in ratifying an oath) Gn 14 22 ; I swear 

Jer 2 2 5 ; Tftyn / testify Dt 8 19 ; I counsel 2 S 17 11 (but in a 

different context in ver. 15, I have counselled ); 'rncK (prop. I say) 
I decide (/ consider as hereby settled) 2 S 19 30 ; I declare Jb 9 s2 , 32 10 . 
k (c) To express facts which have formerly taken place, and are still 
of constant recurrence, and hence are matters of common experience 
(the Greek gnomic aorist) } e.g. i j/ 9 11 for thou , Lord , hast not forsaken 
(fl 3 ttTfc 6 ) them that seek thee . Cf. ver. 13, also if/ io 3 , 119 40 and Gn 49 11 


/ Rem. In almost all the cases discussed in No. 2 (included under the English 
present) the imperfect can be used instead of the perfect, wherever the action 
or state in question is regarded, not as already completed, but as still con¬ 
tinuing or just taking place (see § 107 a). Thus, 'Fibir s6 I am not able if' 40 13 
and Gn 31 s5 have practically the same meaning. Hence also it very 

frequently happens that the imperfect corresponds to such perfects in poetic 
or prophetic parallelism, e. g. Is 5 12 , ip 2 lf *, Pr 1 22 , Jb 3 17 . 

771 3. To express future actions, when the speaker intends by an 

express assurance to represent them as finished, or as equivalent to 
accomplished facts: 

(a) In contracts or other express stipulations (again corresponding 
to the English present, and therefore closely related to the instances 
noted under i), e.g. Gn 23 11 the field I give ('fiDJ) thee; cf. ver. 13 and 
48 s2 , 2 S 14 21 , 24 23 , Jer 40 4 ; in a threat, 1 S 2 16 , 2 S 5 6 (unless, with 
Wellhausen, is to be read).—Especially in promises made by God, 
Gn i 29 , I5 18 , i 7 20 ,’ju i 1 2 . 

U (b) To express facts which are undoubtedly imminent, and, therefore, 
in the imagination of the speaker, already accomplished ( perfectum 
conjidentiae ), e.g. Nu 17 27 10 behold , we perish , we 

are undone , we are all undone. Gn 30 13 , Is 6 5 (’'JVO“U I am undone *), 
Pr 4 2 . Even in interrogative sentences, Gn 18 12 , Nu 17 28 , 23 10 , Ju 9 911 , 
Zc 4 10 (?), Pr 22 90 . 2 This use of the perfect occurs most frequently in 
prophetic language {perfectum propheticum). The prophet so trans- 


1 Cf. the similar use of 6 \<v\a (Sii<p$opas, II. 15. 128) and peril! On the 
kindred use of the perfect in conditional sentences, cf. below, p. 

2 In Gn 40 14 a perf. confidentiae (after DK '3 ; but cf. § 163 d) appears to be 

used in the expression of an earnest desire that something may happen (but 
have me in thy remembrance, &c.). Neither this passage, however, nor the use of 
the perfect in Arabic to express a wish or imprecation, justifies us in assuming 
the existence of a precative perfect in Hebrew. In Jb 21 Ie , 22™, also, translate 
the counsel of the wicked is far from me. Cf. Driver, Tenses 3 , p. 25 f. In Is 43 s 
either is imperative (see § 51 0) or we must read corresponding to 

ISDN' which follows. 
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ports himself in imagination into the future that he describes the future 
event as if it had been already seen or heard by him, e. g. Is 5 13 there¬ 
fore my people are gone into captivity (nbj); 9 1 ff -, io 28 , 11 9 (after as 
frequently elsewhere); 19 7 , Jb 5 20 , 2 Ch 20 37 . Not infrequently the 
imperfect interchanges with such perfects either in the parallel member 
or further on in the narrative. 

(c) To express actions or facts, which are meant to be indicated as 0 
existing in the future in a completed state ( futurum exactum ), e. g. 

Is 4 4 EK when he has ivaslied away = when he shall have washed 

away (an imperfect follows in the co-ordinate sentence; cf. the con¬ 
ditional sentences in § 107 x ); Is 6 U (after EX X'X IV, as in Gn 28 15 , 
Nu 32 17 ; also 2 S 17 13 after "1 V , Gn 24 19 after EK "iy and elsewhere 
frequently after temporal conjunctions); Mi 5 s (HT^); Gn 43 14 P& 0 . 

and I—if I am bereaved (orbus fuero ), I am 
bereaved, an expression of despairing resignation. Cf. Pr 23 15 , Est 4 16 . 

4 . To express actions and facts, whose accomplishment in the past p 
is to be represented, not as actual, but only as possible (generally 
corresponding to the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive), e.g. 
Gn 31 42 except the God of my father . . . had been with me, surely now 
liadst thou sent me away empty (^Jjn^); Gn 43 10 , Ex 9 15 ('finSV / had 
almost put forth, &c.); Nu 22 33 , Ju 13 23 , 14 18 , 1 S 13 13 (P?D); 2 K 13 19 ; 
so frequently after Byp? easily , almost , Gn 26 10 , Is i 9 (where Eyp 3 is 
probably to be connected with the word after it), if/ 73 s , 94 17 , 119 87 , 
Pr 5 14 . Cf. also Jb 3 13 , 23 10 (p 5 np), R u j 12 (if I should think, &c.; cf. 

2 K 7 4 ); in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 1 S 25 s4 .—So also 
to express an unfulfilled desire, Nu 14 2 would that ice had 

died . . . / (^ with the imperfect would mean would that we might 
die/ 1 S 14 30 ). Finally, also in a question indicating astonishment, 
Gn 21 7 bkft 'P who would have said . . . ? quis dixerit ? \fs 73 11 . 

§ 107 . Use of the Imperfect . 1 

The imperfect, as opposed to the perfect, represents actions, events, a 
or states which are regarded by the speaker at any moment as still 
continuing, or in process of accomplishment, or even as just taking 
place. In the last case, its occurrence may be represented as certainly 
imminent, or merely as conceived in the mind of the speaker, or 
simply as desired, and therefore only contingent (the modal use of the 
imperfect). 

1 Cf. the literature cited above, p. 309, note 2. 
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Knudtzon (see above, Rem. on § 106 a), comparing the Ass.-Bab. usage, 
would prefer the term present rather than imperfect, on the ground that the 
tense expresses what is either actually or mentally present. In any case, 
the essential difference between the perfect and imperfect consists, he argues, 
in this, that the perfect simply indicates what is actually complete, while 
the imperfect places the action, &c., in a more direct relation to the judgement 
or feeling of the speaker. 


More i3recisely the imperfect serves— 

1. In the sphere of past time : 

b (a) To express actions, <&c., which continued throughout a longer 
or shorter period, 1 e.g. Gn 2 6 a mist went up continually 2 25 , 

3 V, 4* 10 , Ex i 12 , 8 20 , 13 22 , 15 6121415 , Nu 9 15f * 20 S 2 3 7 , Ju 2 \ 5 8 /i S 3 2 3 , 
i 3 17f -, 2 S 2 28 , 2 3 10 , i K 3 4 , 7 8 , 21 6 , Is i 21 , 6 4 (N.c^), i7 10 S 51 2 a , Jer i 3 7 , 
3 6 1S , yjr 18 7 * 14 - 17<r - 3Sir *, 2 4 2 , 3 2 4,5 47 s , 68 1012 , io 4 6ff *, 106 19 , 107 1829 , 

i 39 13 , Jb 3 n , 4 1215f ‘, io 10 S I5 rf *—very frequently alternating with a 
perfect (especially with a frequentative perfect; cf. Nu 9 15 " 23 and 
§ 112 e), or when the narration is continued by means of an imperfect 
consecutive. 2 


C Rem. 1. The imperfect is frequently used in this way after the particles 
IN then , D*}D not yet, DMOD before , “ly until, e.g. Ex 15 1 then sang 

Moses, &c. ; Nu 21 37 , Dt 4 41 , Jos io 32 , 1 K 3 16 , 8 1 , \p 126 2 , Jb 3S 23 . (The perfect 
is used after IN when stress is to be laid on the fact that the action has really 
taken place, and not upon its gradual accomplishment or duration in the 
past, e. g. Gn 4 26 |N then began, &c. ; Gn 4 9 4 , Ex 15 16 , Jos 22 31 , Ju 5 11 , 

\p 89 20 .) 3 After DID e.g. Gn 19 4 D*)D before they lay down ; Gn 2 5 , 24 45 , 

1 S 3 s - 7 , always in the sense of our pluperfect (In Gn 24 35 instead of the perf. 
rfo, the imperf. should be read, as in verse 45 ; so also in 1 S 3 7 an 

imperf. is co-ordinated with JIT). After D*)pD (sometimes also simply DID 
Ex 12 34 , Jos 3 1 ), e.g. Jer 1 5 NNFl D'IDB before thou earnest forth ; Gn 27 s3 , 37 18 , 
41 50 , Ru 3 14 (perhaps also in ip 90 2 an imperf. was intended instead of VI • 
cf. Well hausen on 2 S 3 2 ; but note also Pr S 28 , in a similar context, before the 
mountains were settled , the predicate being separated fromDlDD by D' r )n j 

as in \p 9c 2 ). After Jos io 13 , \p 7 3 37 (until I went), 2 Ch 29 s4 ; on the other 


1 Cf. the Mesa* inscription, 1 . 5, n^HND *pN' 'D for Chemosh was angi-y 
with his land. As Driver, Tenses, 3rd ed., § 27, I a, remarks, this vivid 
realization of the accomplishment of the action is especially frequent in 
poetic and prophetic style. 

2 According to the Masora such imperfects occur in Is 10 13 bis (where, 
however, "VDNI might also mean I am wont to remove, &c.), Is 4S 3 , 57 17 , \p iS 39a , 
also (according to § 49 c) in 2 S 1 30 and Ez 16 10 . In some other cases ) is no 
doubt a dogmatic emendation for I (imperf. conscc.) in order to represent 
historical statements as promises; cf. Is 42®, 43 28 [contrasted with 42 s5 ], 
51 2 bi8 , 63 s ff - and the note on §53 p. 

3 After IN then (to announce future events) the imperf. is naturally used in 

the sense of a future, Gn 24 41 , Ex 12 48 , Mi 3 4 , Zp 3 9 , ip 51 21 . 
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hand, with the perf., e.g. Jos 2 22 , As after )N‘, so also after DIG, and 

the iinperf. may be used, according to the context, in the sefiso of our 
future, e.g. 2 K 2 9 , Is 65 s4 , Jb 10 21 ; after e.g. Is 22 14 . The miperf. is used 
in the sense of our present after in Ex 9 s0 , io 7 . 

2. Driver (Tenses 5 , p. 35 f.) rightly lays stress upon the inherent distinction d 
between the participle as expressing mere duration, and the imperfect as ex¬ 
pressing progressive duration (in the present, past, or future). Thus the words 
N 2 T irtj'l Gn 2 10 represent the river of Paradise as going out of Eden in 
a continuous, uninterrupted stream, but which immediately follows, 

describes how the parting of its waters is always taking place afresh. In the 
same way Gn 2® represents new mists as constantly arising, and 

Is 6 4 new clouds of smoke. Also those actions, &c., which might be regarded 
in themselves as single or even momentary, are, as it were, broken up by 
the imperfect into their component parts, and so pictured as gradually com¬ 
pleting themselves. Hence Ex 15 12 (after a perf as in verse 14) 

represents the Egyptians, in a vivid, poetic description, as being swallowed 
up one after another, and Nu 23 7 the leading on by stages, &c. 


(6) To express actions, &c., which were repeated in the past, either C 
at fixed intervals or occasionally (the modus rei repetitae ), e.g. Jb i 5 
thus did (nb>J£_) Job continually (after each occasion of his sons’ 
festivities); 4 3f# , 22 6f< , 23 11 , 29 7A12f -, Gn 6 4 , 29 s , 3o :s , 42 s1 - 39 (I used 
to bear the loss of it), Ex i 12 , 19 19 , 33 7ff ‘ ( n K used to take every time), 
4 o 36ff *, Nu 9 17f - 20ff -, j u 6\ 14 10 , 21 25 , 1 S 1 7 , 2 s2 , 9 9 , 13 19 , i8\ 

27 s , 2 S i 22 , 12 3 , 13 18 , 1 K 5 25 (of tribute repeated year by year), io 5 , 
I 3 33 ? 14 28 , 2 K 4 s , 8 29 , 13 20 , 25 14 , Jer 36 s3 , f 42% 44 s , 7s 15 - 40 , 103 7 , 
Est 2 14 ; even in a negative dependent clause, 1 K 18 10 . 

2. In the sphere of present time , again J* 

(а) To express actions, events, or states, which are continued for 

a shorter or longer time, 1 e.g. Gn 37 15 ^iP.^rrnG what seekest thou 1 
19 19 I cannot) 24 50 , 31 35 , Is i 13 . Other examples are Gn 2 10 , 

24 31 , 1 S i 8 , 11 5 , 1 K 3 7 , y/r 2 2 , and in the prophetic formula njiT "IGSO 
saith the Lord , Is i 11 * 18 , &c., cf, 40 1 . So especially to express facts 
known by experience, which occur at all times, and consequently 
hold good at any moment, e. g. Pr 15*° a wise son maketh a glad 
father) hence especially frequent in Job and Proverbs. In an 
interrogative sentence, e.g. Jb 4 17 is mortal man just before God 1 I11 
a negative sentence, Jb 4 18 , &c. 

(б) To express actions, &c., which may be repeated at any time, (r 
including therefore the present, or are customarily repeated on a 
given occasion (cf. above, e), e. g. Dt i 44 as bees do (are accustomed to 


1 It is not always possible to carryout with certainty the distinction between 
continued and repeated actions. Some of the examples given under f might 
equally be referred to y. 
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do); Gn 6 2 ', 32“ 43 s2 , Ju n 40 , 1 S 2", 5 s , 20 2 , 2 S 15 32 , Is i 23 , 3 16 , 
^ i 3 . So again (see/) especially to express facts known by experience 
which may at any time come into effect again, e. g. Ex 23® a gift 
blindeth ("fly?), &c.; G11 2 24 , 22 14 , Is 32 s , Am 3', Mai i 6 , Jb 2 4 , &c. 
Of the same kind also is the imperfect in such relative clauses (see 
§ 1 55), as Gn 49 27 Benjamin is TJP! 2X] a ivolf that ravineth (properly, 
is accustomed to ravin). Finally, compare also the formulae ^ 
is (wont to be) said (to introduce proverbial expressions) Gn io 9 , 
22 14 , &c. ; i? n'W:*6 it is not (wont to be) so done (and hence may 
not, shall not be, see u), Gn 29 26 , 20 9 , 34 7 , 2 S 13 12 . 

]l (c) To express actions, Sec., which although, strictly speaking, they 
are already finished, are regarded as still lasting on into the present 
time, or continuing to operate in it, e.g. Gn 32 30 wherefore is it that 
thou dost ask (^N^P) after my name ? 24 31 , 44 7 , Ex 5 15 , 2 S 16 9 . In 
such cases, naturally, the perfect is also admissible, and is sometimes 
found in the same formula as the imperfect, e.g. Jb i 7 (2 2 ) 
whence contest thou (just now) ? but Gn 16 s (cf. 42 7 ) HN 3 njD-'X whence 
earnest thou ? The imperfect represents the coming as still in its last 
stage, whereas the perfect represents it as an accomplished fact. 

i 3 . In the sphere of future time. To express actions, See., which 
are to be represented as about to take place, and as continuing a 
shorter or longer time in the future, or as being repeated; thus: 

(a) From the standpoint of the speaker’s present time, e. g. Ex 4 1 
they will not believe (^ib&0_) me, nor hearken (WW?) unto my voice: 
for they will say (riD&O)^ & c ., 6 1 , 9 s , &c. 

fc ( b ) In dependent clauses to represent actions, Sec., which from 

some point of time in the past are to be represented as future, e. g. 
Gn 43 7 could we in any wise know that he icould say pON') r l 2 19 , 43 s5 , 
Ex 2 4 , 2 K 3 27 qui regnaturus erat; 13 14 , Jon 4 s , Jb 3 s , 

Ec 2 3 , ^ 78 s that the generation to come might know , Vlbj? 0 * 3 ? the 
children which should be bom (qui nascituri essent; the imperfect 
here with the collateral idea of the occurrence being repeated in the 
future). 

/ (c) To represent a futurum ex actum; cf. Is 4 4 , 6 11 (co-ordinated 

with a perfect used in the same sense, see §10 60); so also sometimes 
after the temporal particles "W, 132 5 , and T/x until, G1129 8 , 

Nu 20 17 , &c. 

HI 4 . Finally to the sphere of future time belong also those cases in 
which the (modal) imperfect serves to express actions, events, or 
states, the occurrence of which is to be represented as willed (or not 
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willed), or as in some way conditional, and consequently only contingent. 
More particularly such imperfects serve— 

(a) As an expression of will, whether it be a definite intention and U 
arrangement, or a simple desire, viz.: 

(1) Sometimes in positive sentences in place of the cohortative (cf. 
e.g. 1 jf 59 17 with verse 18; 2 S 22 50 with \f/ 18 50 ; Ju 19 11 , &c.), of the 
imperative (Is 18 3 ), or of the jussive (which, however, in most cases, 
does not differ from the ordinary form of the imperfect), e. g. nx'jfl let 
it appear Gn i 9 , 41 34 , Lv 19 23 , 2 S io 12 (and so frequently in verbs T\"h ; 
cf. § 109 a, note 2); Zc g° (^nri) ; ^ 61 7 (fppiri); Pr 22 17 (iwn); 23 1 , 

Jb 6 23 (co-ordinated with the imperative), 10 20 K e th.; so probably also 
PI let him judge! if/ 72 s .—So also in the 1st pers., to express a wish 
which is asserted subsequently with reference to a fixed point of time 
in the past, e. g. Jb io 18 I ought to [not should as A.V., R.V.] have , 
(then,'immediately after being born) given up the ghost ; cf. verse 19 

and ^X Lv io 18 , Nu 35 s8 . Even to express an obligation or 
necessity according to the judgement of another person, e. g. Jb 9 29 
I am to be guilty , 12 4 . Cp. Jb 9 16 , 19 16 ; in a question, i/s 42 10 , 43 s . 

(2) To express the definite expectation that something will not 0 

happen. The imperfect with ^ represents a more emphatic form of 
prohibition than the jussive 1 with (cf. § 109 c), and corresponds 
to our thou shaltnol do it! with the strongest expectation of obedience, 
while with the jussive is rather a simple warning, do not that t 
Thus X^ with the imperfect is especially used in enforcing the divine 
commands, e. g. no t s i ea i E x 2 o 15 . c p verses 3, 4, 5, 

7, io ff. So xi> with the 3rd pers. perhaps in Pr 16 10 . 

Rem. The jussive , which is to be expected after ~^>X, does not, as a rule^; 
(according to n, and § 109 a, note 2), differ in form from the simple imperfect. 
That many supposed jussives are intended as simple imperfects is possible 

from the occurrence after “i>X of what are undoubtedly imperfect forms, not 
only from verbs T\"b (cf. § 109 a, note 2), but also from verbs V'y, to express 
a prohibition or negative wish, D'arr^X Gn 19 17 , TIDrr^X Jos i 7 , CWJ XJ"!?X 
1 S 2 5 25 . Even with the 1st pers. plur. (after an imperative) rflDJ"Sx') that ice 
die not, I S 12 19 . Also to express the conviction that something cannot happen, 
he will not slumber , 2 \p 121 3 ; cf. Jer 46 s , 2 Ch 14 10 . 

1 As stated in § 46 a, a prohibition cannot be expressed by “^>X and the 
imperative. 

2 To regard this as an optative (so Hupfeld) is from the context impossible. 

It is more probably a strong pregnant construction, or fusion of two sentences 
(such as, do not think he will slumber!). Verse 4 contains the objective con¬ 
firmation, by means of xj) with the imperf., of that which was previously 
only a subjective conviction. 
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q (3) In dependent clauses after final conjunctions (§ 1656), as "KSte, 
Gn 11 7 (WD 15 ^ that they may not understand ); Gn 21 30 , 

27 419 , Ex 9 14 , &c.; “iBW lypi 5 NU17 5 ; lyp! 5 Dt 4 1 , 1/^51 6 , 78 s , and I VI 
y* 1 Ez 12 12 , in order that 2 ; that . . . not, Ex 20 20 , 2 S 14 14 ; also 
after "73 that not , lest , Gn 3 s2 , r1 1 * 3 4 , 19 15 , &c. 3 ; cf. also the instances intro¬ 
duced by *6] in § 109 g .—In Lv 9® such an imperfect (or jussive? see 
the examples in § 109/) is added to the expression of the command 
by an asyndeton, and in Lai 19 to the principal clause simply by ): 
while they sought them food to refresh their souls (cf. 

also La 3 26 , it is good and let him hope, i. e. that he should hope ); so 
after an interrogative clause, Ex 2 7 . Finally also iu a relative clause, 
\j/ 32 s ?jkl in the way which thou sliouldst go . 

V (b) To express actions, &c., which are to be represented as possibly 
taking place or not taking place (sometimes corresponding to the 
potential of the classical languages, as also to our periphrases with 
can , may , should 4 ). More particularly such imperfects are used— 

S (1) In a permissive sense, e. g. Gn 2 16 of every tree of the garden 
(^Nfi !>bX) thou mayest freely eat (the opposite in verse 17); 3 2 , 42 s7 , 
Lv 21 3 * 22 , Jb 21 3 . In the 1st pers. \fs 5 s , 22 18 {I may, or can , tell ); in 
a negative sentence, e. g. 5 s . 

t (2) In interrogative sentences, e. g. Pr 20 9 quis dixerit? 

Cf. Gn 17 17 , 18 14 , 31 43 , 1 S 11 12 , 2 K 5 12 DHSl j'rnfrp^n may I not wash 
in them ? Is 33 14 , 'p- 15 1 , 24 s , Ec 5 s . So especially iu a question ex¬ 
pressing surprise after SpK, e.g. Gn 39 s how then can I . . . ? 44 34 , 
Is i9 u ; ij/ 137 4 , and even with regard to some point of time in the past, 
looking forward from which an event might have been expected to 
take place, e. g. Gn 43 7 JHJ S^Tn could we in any wise know . . . ? 
Cf. 2 S 3 s3 (flW teas Abner to die as a fool , i. e. was he destined to 
die ...?), and so probably also Gn 34 s1 (should he deal...?). Very 
closely connected with this is the use of the imperfect— 

'll (3) I11 a consecutive clause depending on an interrogative clause, 
e. g. Ex 3 11 , who am I (Tc^? '?) that I should (ought, could) go? 16', 
Nu n 12 , J11 9 2 \ 1 S 18 18 , 2 K 8 13 , Is 29 16 , Jb 6 n , 21 15 , similarly after 
yj* Gn 3S 18 , Ex 5 2 . 

1 But in a causal sense ( because, since), e. g. Ju 2 20 (as Gn 34 s7 ) 

is followed by the perfect. On Jos 4 24 see above, § 74 g. 

[ 2 B.V. because he shall not see.] 

3 In 2 K 2 16 "jQ occurs with the perf. in a vivid presentment of the time 
when tlie fear is realized and the remedy comes too late. (I11 2 S 2c 6 , since 
a perfect consec . follows, read with Driver NVD\) 

4 By this, of course, is not meant that these finer distinctions were con¬ 
sciously present to the Hebrew mind. They are rather mere expedients for 
making intelligible to ourselves the full significance of tho Semitic imperfect. 
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Rem. In passages like i S n B , \p S 5 , 114 6 , the context shows that the V 
imperfect corresponds rather to our present. In such sentences the perfect 
also is naturally used in referring to completed actions, e.g. Gn 20 10 , Ju 18 25 , 

3 S 7 18 , Is 22 1 . 

(4) In negative sentences to express actions, &c., which cannot or to 

should not happen, e.g. Gn 32 13 which cannot he 

numbered for multitude ; 20 9 deeds that ought not to 

le done (cf. above, g ); ^ 5 5 . 

(5) In conditional clauses (the modus conditionalis corresponding (V 

to the Latin present or imperfect conjunctive) both in the protasis 
and apodosis, or only in the latter, \j/ 2 3 4 5H KTfcCtf} ♦ ♦ . D - 

yea, though I walk (or had to walk ) ... 7 fear (or I would fear ) no 
evil ; Jb 9 20 though I he righteous , mine own mouth shall condemn me . 
After a perfect in the protasis, e.g. Jb 23 10 . Very frequently also in 
an apodosis, the protasis to which must be supplied from the context, 

e. g. Jb 5 8 hut as for me , I would seek unto God (were I in thy place); 
3 13 * 16 , I4 l4f ‘, \j/ 55 13 , Hu i 12 . However, some of the imperfects in these 
examples are probably intended as jussive forms. Cf. § 109 h. 

§ 108. Use of the Cohort at ive . 

The* cohortative, i.e. according to § 48 c, the 1st pers. 1 sing, ora 
plur. of the imperfect lengthened by the ending n__ } 2 represents in 
general an endeavour directed expressly towards a definite object. 
“While the corresponding forms of the indicative rather express the 
mere announcement that an action will be undertaken, the cohortative 
lays stress on the determination underlying the action, and the 
personal interest in it. 

Its uses may be divided into—* 

1. The cohortative standing alone, or co-ordinated with another h 
cohortative, and frequently strengthened by the addition of the 
particle : 

(a) To express self-encouragement, e. g. Ex 3 s N 3 "iTJDK / will 
turn aside now , and see . . . / So especially as the result of inward 
deliberation (in soliloquies), e.g. Gn 18 21 , 32 2! (rarely so used after 
Gn 21 16 let me not look . . . / Jer 18 18 ), and also as a more or less 
emphatic statement of a fixed determination, e.g. Is 5 1 7 trill sing 3 
. . ./ 5 6 , 31 8 . Cf. also Gn 46 30 now let me die (7 am willing to die), 


1 For the few examples of cohortatives in the 3rd sing., see § 48 d. 

2 But verbs n"^, according to § 75 l , even in the cohortative, almost always 

have the ending H_; cf. e.g. in Dt 32 20 HSnS after iTVnDN, 

[ 3 R.Y. let me sing.] 
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since I have seen thy face ; and \fr 31 s . In the 1st pers. plur. the 
cohortative includes a summons to others to help in doing something, 
e. g. \j/ 2 3 come ! let us break asunder ! &c., and Gn 11 3 . 

C (b) To express a wish, or a request for permission, that one should 
be allowed to do something, e. g. Dt 2 27 may I be allowed to 

pass through (let me pass through )! Nu 20 17 KSVnayD may we be 
allowed to pass through ! Jer 40 15 let me go, I pray thee ! &c.; 2 S 16 9 ; 
so after 2 S i8 u ; after 2 S 24 1 ', Jer 17 la , 1 j, 25? (n^DX*^ let 
me not be ashamed ; cf. < j/ 3i 5,18 , 71'); 69* 5 . After Jon i M . 

d 2. The cohortative in dependence on other moods, as well as in 
conditional sentences : (a) In dependence (with waw copulative ; \p 9 15 
after IVP.i 5 ) on an imperative or jussive to express an intention or 
intended consequence, e. g. Gn 27 4 bring it to me, n}> 3 fcO that I may 
eat , prop, then will I eat ; Gn 19 5 , 23 4 , 24 56 , 27^, 29 21 , 30 25 % 42 s4 , 49 1 , 
Dt 32 1 , Ho 6 l , \j/ 2 8 , 39 14 , Jb io 20 Q e re; Is 5 19 and let the counsel of 
the Holy One of Israel draw nigh and come , nyijl that we ma V hnow 
( it)! Gn 2b 28 , 1 S 27 0 . Also after negative sentences, Gn i8 30 * 32 , 
Ju 6 39 , and after interrogative sentences, 1 K 22 7 , Is 40 25 , 4i 26 , Am 8 5 . 

C (b) In conditional sentences (with or without DN) to express a con¬ 
tingent intention, e.g. Jb 16 6 rn2n&rDN should I determine to speak , 
my grief is not assuaged, and should I forbear, what am I eased 1 

without ON Jb 19 18 , 30 26 (where, however, I"6rPNj is probably intended); 

1 fr 73 16 (unless 'nfcfl, should be read), i39 8f ‘. After the 3rd person, 
Jb 11 17 though it be dark, &c. So perhaps also 2 S 2 2 3S nD'n-W if 
I determined to pursue, then . , ., but cf. i p 18 38 . 

f (c) Likewise in the apodosis of conditional sentences, e.g. Jb 3i 7f - 
if my step hath turned out of the way . . ., HjniX then ^ ei me sow > c £ 
i6 4f- I also could speak as ye do, if... J So even when the con¬ 
dition must be supplied from the context, e.g. \f/ 40 6 else woxdd I 
declare and speak of them ; 51 18 else would I (gladly) give it, i, e. if 
thou didst require it (cf. the precisely similar t/^55 13 ); Jb 6 10 . 

In the 1st plur. Jer 20 10 . To the same category belong the cohortatives 
after the formula expressing a wish e.g. Jer 9 1 oh, that 

I had . . ., then (i. e. if I had) should I (or woxdd I) leave my 

people, &c.; Ju 9 29 ; without Wdw Is 2 7 4 , \(/ 55 7 , Jb 2 3 4 (cf. also verse 7). 

fir Rem. 1. The question, whether a resolution formed under compulsion 
(a necessity) is also expressed by the cohortative (so, according to the prevailing 
opinion, in Is 38 10 ; Jer 3 25 , 4 19 - 21 , 6 10 , xp 55 3 * 18 (?) ; 57 s ? where, however, 

with Hupfeld, should be read ; 77L 88 16 , and in the 1st plur. Is 59 10 ), 

is to be answered in the sense that in these examples the cohortative form is 
used after its meaning has become entirely lost, merely for the sake of its 
fuller sound, instead of the ordinary imperfect. This view is strongly 
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supported by the rather numerous examples of cohortative forms after wciw 
consec . of the imperfect (cf. § 49 e, as also xp 66 6 iiriDbO Dt? there did we rejoice 1 ; 

\p ii9 563 nnynfcO ; Pr 7 7 ), which can likewise only be explained as forms 
chosen merely for euphony, and therefore due to considerations of rhythm. 

2. The cohortative is strange after “IV \p 73 17 until I went . . . nj'DK I eon- II 
sidered their latter end ; possibly a pregnant construction for ‘ until I made up 
my mind, saying, I will consider &c. (but Pr 7 7 is still dependent 

on the preceding J); Pr 12 19 is at any rate to be explained in the 

same way (in Jer 49 19 , 50 44 we have with a similar meaning), as long 

as I (intentionally) wink with the eyelashes (shall wink). On the other hand, in 
Ex 32 30 ISDN is to be read, with the Samaritan, instead of rnfiDK after 

§ 109 . Use of the Jussive . 

As the cohortative is used in the 1st pers., so the jussive is especially Cl 
found in the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, and plur. to express a more or 
less definite desire that something should or should not happen (cf. 
for its form, which frequently coincides with that of the ordinary 
imperfect , 2 § 48/, g ). More particularly its uses may be distinguished 
as follows: 

1. Theywssm standing alone, or co-ordinated with another jussive: 

(а) In affirmative sentences to express a command, a wish (or a b 

blessing), advice, or a request; in the last case (the optative or pre- 
cative) it is frequently strengthened by the addition of KJ. Examples : 
Gn i 3 W let there be light 1 Gn i 6 * 9 * 11 , &c. (the creative commands); 
Nu 6 26 the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace! 
cf. verse 25. After particles expressing a wish, Gn 30 34 W ^ / would 
it might be; i^8i 9 if thou ivouldest hearken unto me! As 

a humble request, Gn 44 s3 .. . hvl nyirrt . .. let thy servant, 

I pray thee , abide, &c., and let the lad go up, &c., G11 47“. 

(б) In negative sentences to express prohibition or dissuasion, C 
warning, a negative wish (or imprecation), and a request. The 
prohibitive particle used before the jussive (according to § 107 0) 
is almost always (in negative desires and requests frequently 

1 Analogous to this cohortative (as equivalent to the imperfect) after 
is the use of the historic imperf. after IK, § 107 c. 

2 With regard to verbs T]"b , it is true that the full form of the imperfect 

is frequently used with the meaning of the jussive (as also for the cohortative, 
see § 108a, note 2), e.g. Jb 3 9 (but previously let it look for!) : 

especially in (Neh 2 s ) and immediately before the principal pause, Gn 1 9 
n&nn ; Ju 6 39 fvn\ but previously fcO“\T ; Is 47 s HSHri, previously ^aljl; 

\p 109 7 . On the attempt to distinguish such jussives from the imperfect by 
means of a special meaning n__, see § 75 hh. 

Y 
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toils'); e.ff. Ex 34 s KTfSw V'K neither let any man be seen! Pr 3 7 
be not (''nrr^N) icise in thine own eyes! Jb 15 31 ne conjidat . In 

the form of a request (prayer), Dt g 26 nnEPrri>K destroy not ! 1 K 2 20 , 
if/ 27°, 69 18 . 

(I Rem. 1. The few examples of with the jussive could at most have 
arisen from the attempt to moderate subsequently by means of the jussive 
(voluntative) form what was at first intended to be a strict command 
with imperf. indie.) ; probably, however, they are either cases in which 
the defective writing has been misunderstood (as in 1 K 2 6 , Ez 48 14 ), or (as 
in Gn 24 s ) instances of the purely rhythmical jussive form treated below, 
under k. Moreover, cf. f)Di' t6 Jo 2 2 and from the same verb Gn 4 13 (unless 

it is to be referred to ti) and Dt 13’. The same form, however, appears also 
to stand three times for the cohortative (see below), and in Nu 22 19 for the 
ordinary imperfect (but see below, i). Thus it is doubtful whether an 
imaginary by-form of the ordinary imperf. is not intended by the Masora in 
all these cases, and whether consequently 5 ]DV, &c., should not be restored.— 
On D^nrrxb, &c., Dt 7 16 , 13 9 , &c., Ez 5 13 , &c., cf. § 72 r, according to 
which D^nn should probably be read in every case.—The jussive appears in 
the place of the cohortative after 1 S 14 s6 co-ordinated with 

two cohortatives), 2 S 17 12 ; cf. Is 41 23 K e th. (fcHJl, i.e. £ 03 }, after another 
cohortative) ; also (see above) CJDX X 1 ? Dt 18 16 , Ho 9 15 , and even without X^ 
Ez 

p 2. with the jussive (or imperf., cf. § 107 p) is used sometimes to express 
the conviction that something cannot or should not happen ; cf. Is 2 9 (where, 
however, the text is very doubtful) □nb and thou canst not possibly 

forgive them [R.V. therefore forgive them not] ; ip 34 s , 41 3 , 50 3 , 121 s (|fi)“^X) ; Pr 3 s5 , 
Jb 5 22 XTTT^X neither needest thou be afraid ; 20 17 , 40 s2 , 

f* 2. The jussive depending on other moods, or in conditional sentences: 
(a) Depending 1 (with Waw) on an imperative or cohortative to 
express an intention or an assurance of a contingent occurrence, e. g. 
Gn 24 51 take her and go , and let her be ('HD* prop, and she will be ).. 
30 3 , 31 s7 , 3s 24 , Ex 8 4 , 9 13 , io 17 , 14 2 , Jos 4 16 , Ju 6 30 , 1 S 5 11 , 7 3 , 1 K 21 10 , 
ip 144“, Pr 20 22 , Jb 14 fi . Also after interrogative sentences, which include 
a demand, Est 7 2 (say) what is thy desire .. ., t?yrfl and it shall (i. e. in 
order that it may) be granted! 1 K 22 20 , Is 19 12 , Jb 38 34f * Depending on 
a cohortative, e. g. Gn 19 20 HD^EX o/t, let me escape thither . . . 

'nrtt that my soul may live; even after a simple imperf. (cf. 
below, g ), 1 K 13 33 whosoever would , he consecrated him . . . that he 
might be a priest (read |H 3 ) of the high places, but probably the LXX 
reading is to be preferred. 


1 This does not include the ca^es in which the jussive is not logically 
dependent on a preceding imperat, but is merely co-ordinated, e. g. Gn 20 7 , 
p 27 14 , &c. 
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Rem. In 2 Ch 35 21 a negative final clause with is dependent on an g 
imperative, forbear from (meddling with) God . . . that he destroy thee not ♦ 

As a rule, however, negative final clauses are attached to the principal 
sentence by means of and a following imperfect; so after an imperative, 

Gn 42 2 , 1 K 14 2 , 18 44 ; after a jussive, Ex 30 20 , Neh 6 9 ; after a perfect consec., 

Ex 28 s5 - 43 , 30 12 , Nu 1S 6 ; after with an imperfect, Lv 1c 6 , Nu 18 3 , Bt 17 17 
neither shall he multiply wives unto himself (bail ato; t6i) that his heart turn not 
away • 1 S 20 14 , 2 S 21 37 , Jer 11 21 ; after with jussive, Lv 10 9 , 11 43 , 16 2 , 
2S13 26 , Jer 25®, 37 20 , 3s 24 f> ; after the asseverative DN with the impft., Gni4 23 ; 
even after a simple imperfect, Jer io 4 with nails . . . they fasten it (p'QJ that 
it move not; after a participle, Jb 9L 

(b) Frequently in conditional sentences (as in Arabic), either in the h 
protasis or in the apodosis, cf. if/ 45 12 W1V should he desire . .. then . . .; 

104 20 'iTI ♦ ♦ ♦ if thou rnakest darkness , then it is night ; so also in 
the protasis, Ex 22 4 , Lv 15 24 , IS41 28 , Ez 14 7 (^SH ; ), Jb 34 s9 ; in the 
apodosis, Ex 7 9 then will it (not, then shall it) become a serpent; Pr 9® 
after an imperat. in the protasis; Jb io 16 , 13°, 2 2 28 . In a negative 
apodosis, Gn 4 12 (^iprrtf!?, but see above, d ). In 2 K 6 27 (if 

the Lord do not help thee , &c.) is to be explained as a jussive in 
a negative protasis. 

Rem. Undoubtedly this use of the jussive (in conditional sentences) is based l 
on its original voluntative meaning; let something be so and so, then this or 
that must happen as a consequence. Certain other examples of the jussive , 
however, show that in the consciousness of the language the voluntative has 
in such cases become weakened almost to a potential mood, and hence the 
jussive serves to express facts which may happen contingently , or may be 
expected, e.g. Nu 22 19 (PJp 5 "np, but cf. above, d) ; Jb 9 s3 there is no daysman 
betwixt us, that might lay (nt^, hence plainly a subjunctive = qui ponat ; also in 
Nu 23 19 that he should lie is probably intended as a jussive); Ec 5 14 ; so 

after interrogative sentences, Jer 9 11 who is the wise man, p'1 qui intelligat hoc?; 
Ho 14 30 . " T: j 

Moreover, in not a few cases, the jussive is used, without any collateral lv 
sense, for the ordinary imperfect form, and this occurs not alone in forms, 
which may arise from a misunderstanding of the defective writing, as Bt 2 8 23,3ft , 

32 s , 1 K S 1 , Is I2 1 , Mi 3 4 , 5 8 , ^ii°, 1S 12 , 21 2 Qfre (^"HD, K e th. S'T), 2 5 9 ,47 4 ,90 3 , 
91 4 , I07 23 , Pr 15 26 , Jb 13 27 , 15 33 , 1S 9 , 20 2 - 17 22 , 33 11 , 36 14 , 38 s4 , Ec 12 6 (verse 7 

but immediately afterwards 3 }KTl), Bn S 12 ,—but also in shortened forms, 
such as \*V Gu 49 17 (Sam. HYP), Bt 28 s , 1 S io 5 , 2 S 5 24 , Ho 6 1 , 11 4 , Am 5 14 , Mil 2 , 
Zp 2 13 , Zc 9 6 , xp 72 16f - (after other jussives), 104 31 , Jb 18 12 , 2 0 23 - 26 - 28 , 27 s , 33 21 . 34 37 , 
Ru 3 4 . This use of the jussive can hardly be due merely to poetic licence, but 
is rather to be explained on rhythmical grounds. In all the above-Mted 
examples, in fact, the jussive stands at the beginning of the sentence (and 
hence removed as far as possible from the principal tone), in others it is 
immediately before the principal pause (Is 42®, 50 2 , ^ 68 1G , Pr 23 s5 , Jb 24 14 , 29 s , 
40 19 ), or actually in pause (Bt 32 18 , Jb 23 911 , La 3 50 ), and is then a simply 
rhythmical shortening due to the strong influence of the tone. Moreover, 
since the jussive in numerous cases is not distinguished in form from the 
imperfect (§48 g), it is frequently doubtful which of the two the writer 
intended. This especially applies to those cases, in which a subjunctive is to be 
expressed by one or other of the forms (cf. § 107 A; and m-x ). 

Y 2 
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§ 110. The Imperative. 

Mayer Lambert, 1 Sur la syntaxe de l’imp^ratif en hebreu,’ in 
REJ. 1897, p. 106 ff. 

(I 1. The imperative, 1 which, according to § 46, is restricted to the 
2nd pers. sing, and plur., and to positive commands, &c., may stand 
either alone, or in simple co-ordination (as in 1 K 18 44 , Is 56 1 , 65 18 ) 
with other imperatives : 

(a) To express real commands, e. g. Gn 12 1 get thee out of thy 
country; or (like the jussive) mere admonitions (Ho io 12 ) and requests, 
2 K 5 22 , Is 5 3 ; on the addition of KJ see below, Kem. 1. The imperative 
is used in the sense of an ironical challenge (often including a threat) 
in 1 K 2 22 ash for him the kingdom also ; 22 15 , Ju io 14 , Is 47 12 (with 
NJ), Jer7 21 , Ez 20 39 , Am 4 4 , Jb 38 3f ’, 4O 10ff -, La 4 21 . The imperative 
has a concessive sense in Na 3 15 (though thou make thyself many , &c.), 
and in the cases discussed under/, e.g. Is 8 9f ', 29 s . 

b (h) To express permission, e.g. 2 S 18 23 after previous dissuasion, 
(then) run (as far as I am concerned)! Is 21 12 , 45 11 . 

C ( c) To express a distinct assurance (like our expression, thou shalt 

have it) 2 or promise, e.g. Is 65 18 hut he ye glad , &c. (i. e. ye will have 
continually occasion to be glad); and Is 37 30 , ^no 2 ; in a threat, 
Jer 2 19 So especially in commands, the fulfilment of which is 
altogether out of the power of the person addressed, e. g. Is 54 14 he far 
from anxiety (meaning, thou needst not fear any more); G11 i 28 , &c. (for 
other examples, such as 1 K 2.2 12 , 2 K 5 13 , see below,/). Most clearly 
in the case of the imperative Niph'al with a passive meaning, e. g. 
Gn 42 16 VlDNn an( i y e sfan bound- Dt 32 50 , Is 49 s (Is 45 s2 , see 
below,/). 

d Rem. 1. The particle 50 age! (§ 105) is frequently added to the imperative, 

as to the jussive, sometimes to soften down a command, or to make a request 
in a more courteous form (see above, a), Gn 12 13 , 24 s , sometimes to strengthen 
an exhortation uttered as a rebuke or threat (Nu 16 26 , 20 10 ) or in ridicule 
(Is 47 12 ). 

C 2. The imperative after the desiderative particle Gn 23 13 (at the end of 
verses 5 and 14 also read ^ for and join it to the following imperative) is 
due to an anacoluthon. Instead of the imperfect which would be expected 
here after the more forcible imperative is used in a new sentence. 

f 2. The Imperative in logical dependence upon a preceding impera¬ 
tive, jussive (or cohortative), or an interrogative sentence, serves to 

1 On the close relation between the imperative and jussive (both in mean¬ 
ing and form), cf. § 46 and § 48 i. 

2 Like the threatening formulae in the Latin comic writers, e. g. vapula , 

Ter. Phorm. v. 6, 10 — vapulare te iubeo , Plaut. Cure. vi. 4, 12. 
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express the distinct assurance or promise that an action or state will 

ensue as the certain consequence of a previous action. So especially: 

(a) The imperative when depending (with waw copulative) upon 

another imperative. In this case the first imperative contains, as a 

rule, a condition, while the second declares the consequence which the 

fulfilment of the condition will involve. The imperative is used for 

this declaration, since the consequence is, as a matter of fact, intended 

or desired by the speaker (cf. divide et impera), e. g. Gn 42 18 nst 

Vrn this do, and live, i. e. thus shall ye continue to live. Gn 17 1 , 

1 K 22 12 , 2 K 5 13 , Is 36 16 , 45 22 Jer 6 16 , Am 5 46 , f 37% Pr 3 3f *, 

4 4 , 7 2 ) I 3 20 K e th., Jb 2 9 , 2 Ch 20 20 ; in Jer 25% Jb 22 21 NJ is added to 

the first imperative. In other cases, the first imperative contains a 

mocking concession, the second an irrevocable denunciation, e. g. Is 8 9 
.< .< 

VN1J D'BJJ W (continue to) make an uproar , 0 ye peoples, and ye shall 
be broken in pieces ; cf. verse 9 b. 

Rem. 1. If a promise or threat dependent on an imperative be expressed in 
the 3rd pers. then the jussive is naturally used instead of the 2nd imperative 0 

Is 8* 55 2 . 

2. In Pr 20 13 the second imperative (containing a promise) is attached by h 
asyndeton ; elsewhere two imperatives occur side by sic! ^ without the copula, 
where the second might be expected to be subordinated to the first, e. g. 

Dt 2 24 bm (where is virtually, as it were, an object to ^HH) begin, take 
in possession for to take in possession (cf., however, Ju 19 6 be content , 

I pray thee , and tarry all night, and on this kind of co-ordination in general, 
cf. § I20d). But such imperatives as 03 ^), Dp (VMp), when immediately 

preceding a second imperative, are for the most part only equivalent to inter¬ 
jections, come! up! 

(1 b) The imperative, when depending (with waw copulative) upon l 
a jussive (cohortative), or an interrogative sentence, frequently ex¬ 
presses also a consequence which is to be expected with certainty, 
and often a consequence which is intended, or in fact an intention; 
cf. Gn 20 7 and he shall pray for thee , njrn and thou shalt live ; cf. 
Ex 14 16 , 2 K 5 10 , Jb 11 6 , ^ 128 5 the Lord bless thee . . . so that (or in 
order that) thou seest y &c.; Hu i 9 , 4 11 ; after a cohortative, Gn 12 2 , 
45 18 , Ex 3 10 Klrtni that thou mayest bring forth) Ex 18 22 , 1S12 17 , 

1 K i 12 ; Jer 35 15 (after imperative and jussive) ; after an interrogative 
sentence, 2 S 21 3 wherewith shall I make atonement, that ye may 

bless , &c.—In Nu 5 19 the imperative without ) (in 32 s3 with ]) is used 
after a conditional clause in the sense of a definite promise. 

Rem. The 2nd sing. masc. occurs in addressing feminine persons in Ju 4 20 h 
(ibV, according to Qimhi an infinitive, in which case, however, the infinitive 
absolute *lbV should be read ; but probably we should simply read Htpy w ^h 
Moore), Mi 1 13 and Zc 13 7 (after pty); and in Is 23 1 , the 2nd plur . masc . (On 
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the four forms of the 2nd fem. plur. imperative in Is 32 11 , erroneously explained 
here in former editions, see now § 48 i). In Na 3 15 the interchange of masc. 
and fem. serves to express totality (the nation in all its aspects). Cf., 
moreover, § 145 p on other noticeable attempts to substitute the corresponding 
masculine forms for the feminine. 


§ 111. The Imperfect with Waw Consecutive . 

a 1 . The imperfect with waw consecutive (§ 49 a-g) serves to express 
actions, events, or states, which are to be regarded as the temporal 
or logical sequel of actions, events, or states mentioned immediately 1 
before. The imperfect consecutive is used in this way most frequently 
as the narrative tense, corresponding to the Greek aorist or the Latin 
historic perfect. As a rule the narrative is introduced by a perfect, 
and then continued by means of imperfects with waw consecutive (on 
this interchange of tenses cf. § 49 a, and especially § 112 a), e. g. 
Gn 3 1 now the serpent was (Hjn) more subtil . .. and he said 
unto the woman-, 4 1 , 6 9ff> , io 9f ‘, 15 19 , u 12ff - 2 ' ff - ; i4 5f -, 15 1 f ’, i6 lf *, 

24"'. 2 5 19 ‘ r ', 36 2ff ‘, 3 f- 

h Hem. 3. To this class belong some of the numerous imperfects consec. after 
various expressions of time, whenever such expressions are equivalent in 
meaning to a perfect 2 (viz. ITH it came topas9 ), e. g. Is6 J in the year that king 

TJzziah died, I saw (HKHNijl), &c.; Gn 22 4 , 27 s4 , Ju ii- lfl , 1 S 4 19 J 17 67 , 21 6 , Ho n 1 : 
on the use of to connect expressions of time, see below, g. —It is only in 

late books or passages that we find the simple perfect in a clause following an 
expression of time, as 1 S 17 65 * (cf. Driver on the passage), 2 Ch 12 7 , 15 8 , &e., 
Dn io 11 , 15 19 ; the Perfect after ) and the subject, 2 Ch 7 1 . 

C 2. The continuation of the narrative by means of the imperfect consec. may 
result in a series of any number of such imperfects, e. g. there are forty-nine 
in Gn. 1. As soon, however, as the connecting Waw becomes separated 
from the verb to which it belongs, by the insertion of any word, the perfect 
necessarily takes the place of the imperfect, e.g. Gn 1 6 and God called 

the light Day, and the darkness he called (N")p ^r6)) Night; verse 10, 2 :0 , 11 3 and 
frequently. 

(I 3. Of two co-ordinate imperfects consecutive the former (as equivalent to 
a temporal clause) is most frequently subordinate in sense to the latter, e. g. 

Gn 28 s f< NVl when Esau sate that . . . , he went, &c. ; so also, 

frequently ypB^, &c., Gn 37 21 , &c. On tlio other hand, a second imperfect 
consecutive is seldom used in an explanatory sense, e.g. Ex 2 10 (IDNFb for she 
said)-, cf. 1 S 7 12 . Other examples of the imperfect consecutive, which 
apparently represent a progress in the narrative, in reality only refer to the 
same time, or explain what precedes, see Gn 2 25 they were-, but Jos 4 9 , 

1 K S 6 they are ); Gn 36'* 36 s2 1 K 1“ ’ 


1 On an apparent exception (the imperf. consec. at the beginning of whole 
books) see § 49 h note. 

2 Cf. Is 45 4 , where the imperf consec. is joined to an abrupt statement of the 

cause, and Jb 3c 7 , where it is joined to an abrupt statement of the place. 
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4. The imperfect consecutive sometimes has such a merely external con- C 
nexion with an immediately preceding perfect, that in reality it represents 
an antithesis to it, e. g. Gn 32 31 and (yet) my life is preserved ; 2 S 3 s and yet thou 
chargestme ; Jb io 8 , 32 s ; similarly in dependence on noun-clauses, Pr 30 25 ff - 

2. The introduction of independent narratives, or of a new section j 
of the narrative, by means of an imperfect consecutive , likewise aims 
at a connexion, though again loose and external, with that which has 
been narrated previously. Such a connexion is especially often 
established by means of ‘'•PI! (/cat cyeVero) and it came to pass, after 
which there then follows either (most commonly) an imperfect con¬ 
secutive (Gu 4 3-8 , 8 6 , 11 2 , Exi 2 29 , 13 17 , &c.), or Waw with the perfect 
(separated from it), Gn 7 10 , 15 12 , 22 1 , 2 7 30 , or even a perfect without 
Waw (Gn 8 13 , I4 lf -, 40 1 , Ex 12 41 , i 6 22 , Nu io 11 , Dt i 3 , 1 S 18 30 , 2 Iv 8 21 , 
&c.), or finally a noun-clause introduced by Waw , Gn 41 1 . 

Rem. 1. This loose connexion by means of NTI 1 is especially common, g 
when the narrative or a new section of it begins with any expression of time, 
see above, 0; cf., in addition to the above-mentioned examples (e.g. Gn 22 1 
and it came to pass after these things , that God did prove Abraham ), the similar cases 
in Gn 19 34 , 21 22 , 1 S 11 11 , Ru i 1 . Elsewhere the statement of time is expressed 
by 3 or 3 with an infinitive (Gn 12 14 , i9 17 - 29 39 13 , ij 18 '-, Ju 16 25 ) or by 

an independent sentence with the perfect (equivalent to a pluperfect, cf. 

§ 106/), e.g. Gn 15 17 , 24 15 , 27 30 , or by a temporal clause introduced by '3 when, 

Gn 26 s , 27 1 , Ju 16 16 , "KS'fcO when, Gn 12 11 , 20 13 , TKD/rom the time that, Gn 39 s ; 
or, finally, by a noun-ciause (cf. §116 u), e.g. 2 K 13 21 ghtf Q*H2p DH NTI 

and it came to pass, as they were (just) burying a man (prop, they burying), 
that . . .; Gn 42 s5 , 2 K 2 11 (the apodosis in both these cases being introduced 
by nani); I S 7 10 , 2 S 13 30 , 2 K6 5 - 26 , I9 37 ( = Is 37 38 ).—In 1 S io 11 , n 11 , 2 S 2 23 , 15 2 
a noun standing absolutely follows (as the equivalent of a complete 
sentence ; see below, h), and then an imperfect consecutive follows. 

2. Closely related to the cases noticed in g are those in which the imperfect h 
consecutive, even without a preceding VPl, introduces the apodosis either— 

(a) to whole sentences, or (6) to what are equivalent to whole sentences, 
especially to nouns standing absolutely. As in certain cases of the perfect 
consecutive (see § 112 x), so the imperfect consecutive has here acquired a sort of 
independent force. Cf. for (a) 1 S 15 23 because thou hast rejected the word of the 
Lord, he hath rejected thee (cf. Nu 14 16 , Is 4S 4 , where the causal clause 

precedes in the fonn of an infinitive with preposition), Ex 9 21 ; for (b) Gn 22 s4 
WiV 2} and (as to) his concubine,,,, nbrn she bare, &c.; Ex 3S 24 , Nu i 4 36 % 

1 S 14 19 , 17 24 , 2 S 4 10 , 19 41 K € th„ 21 16 , 1 K 9 2or *, 12 17 , 2 K 25 22 , Jer 6 19 , 2S 8 , 33 s4 , 
44 25 . 2 —In 1 K 15 13 , 2 K 16 14 the preceding noun, used absolutely, is even 
regarded as the object of the following imperfect consecutive, and is therefore 
introduced by “DX. 


1 Exhaustive statistics of the use of ’TP’I in its many and various connexions 
are given by Kbnig in ZAW. 1899, p. 260 ff. 

2 Cf. the Mesa* inscription, 1 . 5 ( Omri ) the ki 7 ig of Israel, he oppressed 

Moab, &c.—The peculiar imperfect consecutive in Gn 3o 27& (in the earlier 

editions explained as equivalent to an object-clause) arises rather from a preg¬ 
nant brevity of expression : I have observed and have come to the conclusion, the 

Lord hath blessed me, &c.—In Gn 27 s4 read, with LXX, before ytoE' 3 . 
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i 3 . The imperfect consecutive serves, in the cases treated under a-h y 
to represent either expressly, or at least to a great extent, a chrono¬ 
logical succession of actions or events; elsewhere it expresses those 
actions, &c., which represent the logical consequence of what preceded, 
or a result arising from it by an inherent necessity. Thus the 
imperfect consecutive is used— 

k (a) As a final summing up of the preceding narrative, e. g. G11 2 1 , 
23 20 01 rn&n DjJJI SO (in this w&y) the field became (legally) the property 
of Abraham, &c.; 1 S 17 50 , 31 6 . 

I (b) To express a logical or necessary consequence of that which 
immediately precedes, e. g. Gn 39 2 , Jb 2 3 and he still holdeth fast his 
integrity, 01 OJVDrq so that thou thus (as it now appears) groundlessly 
movedst me against him; \js 65 s so that they are afraid . . even 
a consequence which happens conditionally, Jer 20 17 'nfil so that my 
mother should have been . . . Another instance of the kind perhaps (if 
the text be correct) is Jer 38 s riDJl so that he dies (must die). 

VI Rem. Such consecutive clauses frequently occur after interrogative sen¬ 
tences, e. g. Is 51 12 who art thou (i.e. art thou so helpless), 'NTF 11 that thou art 

(must needs be) afraid ? if 144 3 (cf. \p 8 5 , where in a very similar context '3 that 
is used with the imperfect) ; Gn 12 19 (nj 2 Nt 1 ) ; 31 27 so that I might have 

sent thee away. 

4 . As regards the range of time it is to be carefully noticed— 

U (a) That the imperfect consecutive may represent all varieties in the 
relations of tense and mood, which, according to § 107 a, follow from 
the idea of the imperfect; 

0 ( b) That the more precise determination of the range of time to 

which an imperfect consecutive relates must be inferred in each case 
from the character of the preceding tense (or tense-equivalent), to 
which it is attached, in a more or less close relation, as temporal or 
logical sequence. Thus the imperfect consecutive serves— 

p (1) To represent actions, events, or states, which are past (or were 
repeated in past time), when it is united with tenses, or their 
equivalents, which refer to an actual past. 

n Cf. the examples given above, under a and /, of the imperfect consecutive 
as an historic tense. The imperfect consecutive also frequently occurs as the 
continuation of a perfect ( preterite) in a subordinate clause; e.g. Gn 27 1 , 
Nu 11 20 , Dt 4 37 , 1 S 8 8 , 1 K 2 6 , 11 33 , 18 13 , &c.; also in Is 49 7 is the 

continuation of a preterite, contained, according to the sense, in the preceding 
jlDNp TX.—In Jb 3126.34 fj ie imperfect consecutive is joined to an imperfect 

denoting the past in a conditional sentence. An imperfect consecutive 
occurs in dependence on a perfect which has the sense of a pluperfect (§ 106/), 
e. g. in Gn 26 18 , 2S 6 r -, 3i 19,8 * (now Rachel had taken the teraphim , DC'OTI and Aad 
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put them , &c.) ; Nu 14 s6 , 1 S 28 s , 2 S 2 53 , Is 39 1 . Finally there are the cases in 
which an infinitival or participial construction representing past time, 
according to §113 r, § n6x, is taken up and continued by an imperfect 
consecutive. 

(2) To represent present actions, &c., in connexion with tenses, or V 
their equivalents, which describe actions and states as being either 
present or lasting on into the present (continuing in their effect); so 
especially, 

(a) In connexion with the present perfects,, described in § 106 y, 
e. g. \f/ 16 9 therefore my heart is glad ( n P^) and my glory rejoiceth 
j Is 3 16 (parallel with a simple imperfect). Cf. also such 
examples as ^ 29 10 (prop, he sat down, and has been enthroned 
ever since), \fs 41 13 . 

(/?) In connexion with those perfects which represent experiences S 
frequently confirmed (see § 106 k) t e. g. Jb 14 2 he cometh up (KSJ) 
like a flower, and is cut down ( 5 5 ®?-)j hefleeth (rnajl) also as a shadow , 
and continueth not; Jb 20 15 , 24 2 * 11 , Is 40 24 , Pr n 2 . 

(y) In connexion with imperfects which, in one of the ways t 
described in § 107. 2, are used in the sense of the present; e.g. 

Jb 14 10 but man dieth (DID}) and becometh powerless (E^nM), &c., i. e. 
remains powerless; Jb 4 s , Ho 8 13 , Hb i 9f -, \j/ 55 18 , 90 3 , Jb 5 15 , 7 18 , 11 3 
(when thou mockest), 12 25 , 34 s4 , 37 s (parallel with a simple imperfect); 
39 15 . In the apodosis of a conditional sentence, y\r 59 16 , so also after 
an interrogative imperfect, 1 S 2 29 , 42® ('■Bnrn for which in verse 12 

and in 43 s we have and why art thou disquieted ?). 

(&) In dependence ou participles, which represent what at present U 
continues or is being ideated, e.g. Nu 22 11 , 1 S 2 6 , 2 S 19 2 behold the 
king weepeth (i"D' 3 ) «w (2 mourneth ^ 3 NM) for Absalom ; Am 5 8 , 9 sf \ 
Na i 4 , \j/ 34 s , Pr 20 26 , Jb I 2 22ff -, but cf. e.g. Jb 12 4 who 

called upon God , ^ 22*1 and he ansicered him. 

(c) In dependence on other equivalents of the present, as in Is 51 12 , V 
yfs 144 3 (see above, m); Jb io 22 . So especially as the continuation of 
an infinitive, which is governed by a preposition (cf. § 114 r), Is 30 12 , 
Jer io 13 , 92 s , &c. 

(3) To represent future actions, &c., in dependence on—(a) an 10 
imperfect which refers to the future, 49 15 , 94 22f ';— (/ 3 ) a perfect 
consecutive, or those perfects which, according to § 106 n } are intended 
to represent future events as undoubtedly certain, and therefore as 
though already accomplished (perf. propheticum) ; cf. Is 5 15 (parallel 
with a simple imperfect separated from l); 5 16 (cf. 2 11 * 17 , where the 
same threat is expressed by the perfect consecutive); 5 25 , 9 5 - 10 S 
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13 15 * 17ff *i 22 7ff ', Jo 2 23 , Mi 2 13 , Ez 33 4 - 6 , ^ 7 13 , 64 8ff *;—(y) a future 
participle, Jer 4 16 . 1 2 

X Rem. An imperfect consecutive in dependence on a perfect or imperfect, 
which represents an action occurring only conditionally, is likewise used 
only in a hypothetical sense, e. g. Jb 9 16 if I had called, and he 

had answered me, yet. . .; ip 139 11 *110^1 if I should say (previously, in verse 8 f., 
hypothetical imperfects are used).—In Is 48 18 r - an imperfect consecutive occurs 
in dependence on a sentence expressing a wish introduced by fcoi? utinam C*rPl 

and it, or so that it were, equivalent to then should it be). Cf. also the examples 
mentioned above, under l (Jer 20 17 ) and m (Gn 31 27 ), where the imperfect 
consecutive expresses facts occurring contingently. 


§ 112 . The Perfect with Waiu Consecutive. 

G. R. Berry, ( Waw consecutive with the perfect in Hebrew/ in Bibl. Lit ., 
xxii. (1903), pp. 60-69. 

(I 1. The perfect, like the imperfect (§ 111), is used with wdw con¬ 
secutive (cf. § 49 a ; on the external differentiation of the perfect 
consecutive by a change in the position of the tone, see § 49 h) to 
express actions, events, or states, which are to be attached to what 
precedes, in a more or less close relation, as its temporal or logical 
consequence. And as, according to § m a, the narrative which 
begins with a perfect, or its equivalent, is continued in the imperfect 
consecutive, so, vice versa, the perfect consecutive forms the regular 
continuation to a preceding imperfect, or its equivalent. 

1 ) Rem. 1. This alternation of perfect and imperfect or their equivalents is 
a striking peculiarity of the consecutio temporum in Hebrew. It not only 
affords a certain compensation for the lack of forms for tenses and moods, 
but also gives to Hebrew style the charm of an expressive variety, an action 
conceived as being still in progress ( imperfect, &c.), reaching afterwards in the 
perfect a calm and settled conclusion, in order to be again exhibited in 
movement in the imperfect, and vice versa. 2 The strict regularity of this 


1 Also in Jer 51 29 the imperfects consecutive are attached to the threat 


virtually contained in the preceding imperatives. 


On the other hand 


Ho 8 10 would be very remarkable as expressing a future ; the text is, however, 
certainly corrupt, and hence the Cod. Babyl. and the Erfurt MS. 3 endeavour 

to remedy it by TPl, and Ewald reads —In Ez 2S 16 (cf. Jer I5 6f -) 

appears to announce an action irrevocably determined upon, and therefore 
represented as already accomplished ; cf. the prophetic perfects in verse 17 fE. 

2 It is difficult to give a proper explanation of this phenomenon (according 
to § 49 a, note, to be found only in the Canaanitish group of languages), when 
we have given up the theory of a special wdw conversivum in the unscientific 
sense mentioned in § 49 b, note, at the end, and if we accept the fact that the 
perfect and imperfect consecutive cannot possibly be used in a way which con¬ 
tradicts their fundamental character as described in §§ 106 and 107. In 
other words, even the perfect consecutive originally represents a finally com¬ 
pleted action, &c., just as the imperfect consecutive represents an action which 
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alternation belongs indeed rather to the higher style, and even then it depends 
upon the view and intention of the speaker, whether he wishes the action, 
&c., to be regarded as the logical consequence of what has preceded, or as 
simply co-ordinate with it, and so in the same tense. 

2. A succession of any number of other perfects consecutive may be co-or- C 
dinated with a perfect consecutive (cf. e. g. Ez 14 13 , Am 5 19 , Ru 3 s , four perfects in 
each case, Is 8 7 five, Ex 6 6f - eight). It is true, however, of the perfect (as 
conversely of the imperfect , § me), that as soon as the Waw is separated by any 
intervening word from the verb to which it belongs, an imperfect necessarily 
takes the place of the perfect , e.g. Gn 12 12 token the Egyptian *f shall see thee , they 
shall say (VltpXI), This is his wife: and they will kill me ('flX but thee they 

will save alive (} S IT 7 ]Jnk')), 

2 . The perfect consecutive, like the imperfect consecutive, always d 
belongs to the period of time expressed by the preceding tense, or 
its equivalent, with which it is connected as the temporal or logical 
consequence. The particular cases may be classed under three heads : 
(a) the perfect consecutive in immediate dependence (see e), ( b ) in 
loose connexion (see a') with the preceding, and (c) the perfect con¬ 
secutive at the beginning of the apodosis to other sentences, or their 
equivalents (see ff ). 

3. The perfect consecutive in immediate dependence on the pre- e 
ceding tense, or its equivalent, serves 

(a) As a frequentative tense to express past actions, &c., i.e. actions 
repeatedly brought to a conclusion in the past, and follows tenses, 
or their equivalents, representing actions which have continued or 
been repeated in the past : 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e. g< Gn 2 6 there went up 

a mist (again and again) from the earth, Hjjlpni and watered (as it 
were, and ever watered afresh ), &c. This frequentative use of the 
perfect consecutive is equally evident after frequentative imperfects, 
Gn 2 10 (Hjni and it became again every time; NT! would mean, and it 
became so once for all); 29^ (four perfects consecutive referring to 
actions repeated daily); Ex 33 7 "" 11 f®? he used to take at each new 
encampment the tent , HBJ] and to pitch it again every time without the 
camp ; notice, amongst the numerous frequent, perff. consec., the 
imperf. in vv. 7, 8, 9, 11, always in a frequentative sense; 34^ r ', 
Nu 9 1921 (among several simple imperfects), io 17 , Ju 2 19 , 1 S 2 19 nbyn 


is only beginning, becoming or still continuing, and hence in any case incom¬ 
plete. The simplest view is to suppose, that the use of the perfect consecutive 
originated from those cases, in which it had to express the conclusion (or 
final consequence) of an action which was continued (or repeated) in past time 
(see the examples above), and that this use was afterwards extended to other 
cases, in which it had to represent the temporal or logical consequence 
of actions, &c., still in progress, and thus in the end a regular interchange 
of the two tenses became recognized. 
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she used to make . . . Hflbyni and brought it to him from year to year; 
2 7 9 1 K 14 28 , 2 K 3 25 , 12 15 (in verses i6 f- imperfects occur 

again). So also in dependent sentences, Gn 6 4 (Vljvi as a continuation 
of^ 3 J), Jb 31 29 . 1 

f (/?) After an imperfect consecutive, e. g. Ex 39 s (Samaritan mpl), 

1 S 5 7 (Isee § 112 rr), 7 16 , 2 S 15 2 ' 5 , 16 13 and he threw stones at him , 

and cast dust continually ; 12 16 - 31 , 2 K 6 10 , 12 11 ff - 15 , Jer 37 15 ; Jb i 5 . 

g Rem. The frequentative perfect consecutive is sometimes joined even with 
imperfects consecutive which simply express one single action or occurrence 
in the past; thus Ex 18 26 , 4c 31f -, 1 S 1 4 , 2 S i5 lf -, 1 K 14 27 (cf. verse 28); iK iS*, 

2 K 12 10 . For other examples of a loosely connected frequentative perfect 
consecutive, see below, dd. 

h (y) After a perfect, Gn 37 s (i^ HW, i. e. as often as ha needed 
a new garment) 2 ; Gn 31 7 , Nu n 8 , 1 S 16 14 , 2K3 4 , ^ 22 6 ; 3 in 
interrogative sentences, 1 S 26 s who has ever , &c.; if/ 80 13 , Jb i 1 * 4 , Ru 4 7 . 
i (S) After an infinitive, Am i 11 because he did pursue his 

brother , nntjh and (on each occasion) did cast off all pity (then an 
imperfect consecutive); after an infinitive absolute, Jos 6 13 , 2 S 13 19 , 
Jer 23 14 , 

h (e) After a participle, Is 6 3 (#*}!?]), &c., frequentative, as a con¬ 
tinuation of verse 2); 1 S 2 22 , 2 S 17 17 . 4 

l (£) After other equivalents of tenses, e. g. Gn 47 s2 the priests had 
a portion from Pharaoh , and did eat (year by year), &c.; 1 K 4'. 

1)1 (b) To express present actions, &c., as the temporal or logical con¬ 

sequence of actions or events which continue or are repeated in the 
present, especially such as have, according to experience, been at all 
times frequently repeated, and may be repeated at any time: 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e. g. Gn 2 24 therefore a man leaves 
is accustomed to leave) . . . p^V\ and cleaves, Sec., here, as 
frequently elsewhere, clearly with the secondary idea of purpose, i.e. 
in order to cleave; Is 5 11 (if is to be taken as a continuation 

1 Also in Ez 44 12 (where Stade, ZAW. v. 293, would read and VHM) 

the unusual tenses may have been intentionally chosen : because they continually 
ministered and so always became afresh . . . 

2 Driver, on this passage, rightly refers to 1 S 2 19 . 

3 Am 4 7 would also come under this head, if 'FnDDiT) is really intended, 
and the statement refers to the past; 'FiyjD might, however, also be a perfect 
expressing positive assurance (§ 106 m), and the passage would then come 
under s. 

4 That rDpHI, &c., are frequentatives (the maidservant used to go repeatedly and 

tell them ) may be seen from (necessarily an imperfect, since it is separated 

from 1 by DH) and ; on the other hand in verse 18 fcO*} and of 

actions which happened only once. 
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ofEi?i>T); Is 2S 28 , Jer 12 3 , Ho 4 3 , 7', ip 90“, Jb 14*; also in dependent 
clauses, Lv 20 18 , Is 29 8 * nf -, Am 5 19 . 

(/?) After a participle, as the equivalent of a sentence representing 11 
a contingent action, &c., e. g. Ex 21 12 H 3 D (instead of 

there is in verse 20, &c. ^5- '?}) tf one smite a man and (so that) 

he die , &c., Ex 21 16 , Is 29 15 , Am 6 1 , Hb 2 12 . 

(y) After an infinitive absolute, Jer 7 9f ' will ye steal , murder , awe? 0 
commit adultery (simple infinitives absolute; cf. § 113 ee ), and 

then come and stand before me . . . and say , &c.; cf. below, u. 

(c) To express future actions, &c., as the temporal or logical con -p 
sequence of tenses, or their equivalents, which announce or require 
such future actions or events. Thus—- 

(a) After imperfects in the sense of a simple future, e. g. Am 9 3f * 
D'nnpirt bssnx I will search and take them out thence , &c.; Gn 4 14 , 
40 13 , Ex 7 3 , 1 S 17 32 , 2 K 5", Jb 8 6f * (also with a change of subject, 
Gn 27 12 , Ju 6 16 , &c.); and in interrogative sentences, Gn 39 s , Ex 2 7 , 

2 S 12 18 , 2 K 14 10 , Am 8 s , if/ 41 6 ; cf. also Ru I 11 ; in sentences 
expressing a wish, 2 S 15 4 ; as well as in almost all kinds of dependent 
clauses. Also in conditional clauses after "CK Gn 32 s , Ex 19 5 , 1 S i 11 , 
or Gn 37 26 , or JH Jer 3 1 ; in final clauses after Gn 12 13 , Nu 15 40 , 

Is 28°; after Dt 2 25 , or Gn 3 s2 , 19 19 , 32 12 , Is 6 10 , Am 5®; in 
temporal clauses, Is 32 15 , Jer 13 16 ; and in relative clauses, Gn 24 14 , 
Ju i 12 , 1 S 17 26 . 

(f 3 ) After the jussive (or an imperfect in the sense of a jussive or q 
optative) or cohortative, with the same or a different subject, e. g. 
Gn i 14fl VH1 ♦ ♦ ♦ rpND 'n) let there be lights . . . and let them be , &c.; 
Gn 24 4 , 28 s , 31 44 , 1 K i 2 , 22 13 , Ru 2 7 , 1 Ch 22 11 ; after a jussive 
expressing an imprecation, ij/ 109 10 . 

(y) After an imperative, also with the same or a different subject, r 
e. g. 2 S 7 5 ^ go and tell (that thou mayst tell), &c., and often, 

perf consec . after ^ (as also the perf consec. of and very 
frequently follows other imperatives);. Gn 6 14 , 8 17 , 2 7 43f *, 1 S i5 3,18 , 

1 K 2 m , Jer 48 s6 . 

( 8 ) After perfects which express a definite expectation or assurance S 
(cf. §10 6 m and n), e.g. Gn 17 20 inN WJpm nan behold , 

I have blessed him , and will make him fruitful , &c.; Is 2 11 , 5 14 ; on 
Am 4 7 see above, note 3 on h ; in an interrogative sentence, Ju 9®, 11 13 . 

(c) After a participle, e. g. Gn 7 4 for yet seven days , 'TEDD ’ObX t 
and I will cause it to rain . . . 'JTHEl anc \. J w ill (i. e. in order to) 
destroy , &c.; Jer 21 9 ; also with a different subject, Gn 24 43f * the 
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maiden which cometh forth ♦ ♦ ., to whom I shall 

say . . ., rn»iO and she (then) shall say , &c. This use of the perfect 
consecutive is especially frequent after a participle introduced by 
nan, e.g. Gn 6 17f> ; with a different subject i K 20 36 , Am 6 14 ; after 
a complete noun-clause introduced by H 3 H (cf. § 140), Ex 3 13 behold, 
I come (i.e. if I shall come) • * ♦ Bnb VHipjO and shall say unto them 
. . ., VTDW and they (then) shall say , &c.; 1 S i4 8ff ', Is 7 14 , 8 7f *, 39 s . 

U (£) After an infinitive absolute, whether the infinitive absolute serves 
to strengthen the finite verb (see §113 t\ e. g. Is 31 s , or is used as an 
emphatic substitute for a cohortative or imperfect (§ 113 dd and ee\ 
e. g. Lv 2 6 , Dt i 16 , Is 5 5 , Ez 2 3 46f - 

D (tj) After an infinitive construct governed by a preposition (for 
this change from the infinitive construction to the finite verb, cf. 
§ 114 r), e.g. 1 S io 8 *|i> ’nyiin'i *p£tj '^ 3 ‘iy till I come unto thee 
(prop, until my coming) and show thee, &c. ; Gn 18 25 , 2 7 40 , Ju 6 18 , 
Ez 39 s7 ; cf. 1 K 2 37,42 . 

IV Rem. To the same class belong 1 S 14 24 , where the idea of time precedes, 
until it be evening and until I be avenged , &c., and Is 5 s , where the idea of place 
precedes, in both cases governed by 

X 4 . The very frequent use of the perfect consecutive in direct 
dependence upon other tenses (see above, d-v) explains how it finally 
obtained a kind of independent force—especially for the purpose of 
announcing future events—and might depend loosely on sentences to 
which it stood only in a wider sense in the relation of a temporal 
or logical consequence. Thus the perfect consecutive is used— 

(a) To announce future events, &c., in loose connexion with a 
further announcement, e.g. Gn 41 30 W\>) and two co-ordinate perfects 
consecutive, equivalent to but then shall arise , &c.; frequently so after 
H 3 H with a following substantive (1 S 9 s ), or a participial clause (cf. 
the analogous instances above, under t), e.g. 1 S 2 31 behold , the days 
come , that I will cut off\ &c.; Is 39®, Am 4 2 , 8 n , 9 13 , and very 

often in Jeremiah; after an expression of time, Ex 17 4 , Is io 25 , 29 17 , 
Jer 51 s3 , Ho i 4 . Further, when joined to a statement concerning 
present or past facts, especially when these contain the reason for the 
action, &c., expressed in the perfect consecutive; cf. Is 6 7 lo y this hath 
touched thy lijos y therefore thine iniquity shall be taken away , &c. 
(not copulative and it is taken away , since it is parallel with a simple 
imperfect), Gn 20 11 , 26 s2 , Ju 13 3 (here in an adversative sense); 
Ho 8 14 . In loose connexion with a noun-clause, a long succession of 
perfects consecutive occurs in Ex 6 6ff * Also in Amos 5 2s DflKbO* may 
be an announcement yea, ye shall take uj>; but cf. below, rr. 
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Rem. 1. Very frequently the announcement of a future event is attached ]j 
by means of ITiTl 1 and it shall come to pass (cf. the analogous continuation in 
the past by means of VW, § hi, 2), after which the event announced (some¬ 
times after a long parenthesis) follows in one or more (co-ordinate) perfects 
consecutive, Gn 9 14 , 12 12 (O rprrt —t/, as in 46 s3 , Ex i 10 , 2 2 26 and frequently), 

1 K 18 12 , Is I4 3f -, Am 8 9 ; or in the imperfect, Gn 4 14 , Is 2 2 , 3 s4 , 4 s , 7 18 - 21 ff - 
(ef. 29 s ) ; or in the jussive, Lv 14 9 . It very rarely happens that the verb 
which is thus loosely added, agrees in gender and number with the following 
subject, as in Nu 5 s7 , Jer42 16 HJTrq (before Tinn), and in .Ter42 17 VfW (before 

• r |t r ' 

2. The jussive form \T 1 occurs (in the sense described in y) instead of iTTYl Z 

in 1 S io 5 , 2 S 5 24 (1 Ch 14 15 ), 1 K 14 5 , Ru 3 4 , although in the first three places 
a jussive is wholly inadmissible in the context, and even in Ru 3 4 (where an 
admonition follows) iTHI would be expected (see below, lb). In 1 K 14 5 the 

form is a textual error, and the pointing should simply be , TI V I. In the other 
passages bTI (always before an infinitive with a preposition) stands at the 
beginning of the sentence at an unusually long distance from the principal 
tone, and hence is certainly to be explained according to § 109 k , except that 
in 1 S io 6 , &c., the simply rhythmical jussive form takes the place, not of the 
full imperfect form, but (exceptionally) of the perfect consecutive. 

(h) To introduce a command or wish: Dt io 19 love ye therefore the CICl 
stranger; i S 6 5 , 24 16 , 1 K 2 6 (in Gn 40 14 the precative perfect con¬ 
secutive, as elsewhere the cohortative, jussive, and imperative, is 
strengthened by means of tfj). So, also, in loose connexion with 
participial and other noun-clauses (see above, a), Gn 45 12f \ 1 K 2 2f -, 

Eu 3 3f *, 3 9 .—In Gn 17 11 the perfect consecutive (Dribco 5 ! and ye shall 
he circumcised , &c.) is used to explain a preceding command. 

Rem. As in the cases mentioned above under y, the connexion may be bl) 
made by means of ITHl. Thus with a following perfect consecutive, e. g. 

Gn 46 s3 , 4 7 24 , Ju 4 20 . Cf. also Gn 24 14 , where the real wish, at least as regards 
the sense, is contained in the next sentence. 

(c) To introduce a question, whether in loose connexion with CC 
another interrogative sentence (see above, p), e.g. Gn 29 15 art thou my 
brother (equivalent to, Surely thou art), *0rn2yi_ and shouldest thou then 
serve me for naught ? or with a positive statement, e.g. Ex 5 s (DrGt^n) 
will ye then make them rest ?); Nu 16 10 , 1 S 25”, and (if it is Mil e ra ) 

^ 50 21 ( s n^inm). 

( d ) To introduce actions frequently repeated (hence analogous to dd 

the numerous examples of a frequentative perfect consecutive, above, 
under e), e.g. 1 S i 3 ('"^V] of annual festival journeys); 13 21 (where, 
however, the text appears radically corrupt); 27 s (nsn), i.e. every 
time, therefore continued by means of 'TJT ttSl) ; 1 K 5’ (^pbpl, 

1 On the various combinations with jlVfl see Konlg’s statistics in ZAW. 
xix. 272 IT. 
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parallel with a simple imperfect); g ib , Jer 2 5 1 2 * 4 , Ho 12 11 , Dn 8 4 .—In 
Jb i 4f ' a series of frequentative perfects consecutive is interrupted by 
an imperfect consecutive, while a simple imperfect (as the modus rei 
repetitae) forms the conclusion. In Jer 6 17 a similar perfect is expressly 
marked, by placing the tone on the final syllable (according to § 49 h), 
as parallel with the real perfects consecutive. 


CC Rem. The loose connexion of tempora frequentativa by iTiTl (ef. the Rem. on 

y and 66) is also very common in this sense; thus with a following perfect 
consecutive, Gn 30 41f - (but in verse 42®, where the verb is separated from 
the Wdio by an insertion, we find ^ he used not to put them in , according 

to § 107 e) ; Gn 38 s , Ex 17 11 , 33 7ff - (see above, e), Nu 21 9 , Ju 6 3 , 19 s0 , 1 S 16 23 
(followed by five perfects consecutive) ; 2 S 15 5 ; with a following imperfect 
(as the modus rei repetitae ), Ju 2 19 , 2 S I4 2<5 .—In Ju i2 5f - HVT), contrary to what 
would be expected, is continued by means of the imperfect consecutive, and 
in 1 S 13 22 by with the perfect (instead of the imperfect). 


I 


gg 


hh 


5 . Further, the perfect consecutive is very frequently employed with 
a certain emphasis to introduce the apodosis after sentences (or their 
equivalents) which contain a condition, a reason, or a statement of 
time. Such an apodosis, as in the cases already treated, may represent 
either future events, or commands and wishes, or even events which 
have been often repeated in the past. Thus— 

(a) The perfect consecutive occurs in the apodosis to conditional 
sentences 1 (§ 159 g , 0, s ): 

(a) After Dtf with the imperfect, e. g. 2 K h j 4b if they 

kill us, (well then) we shall but die ; here the perfect consecutive 
is used obviously with greater emphasis than the imperfect (HV 13 ) 
which immediately precedes; Gn 18 26 , 24 841 , 32 s , Nu ^o 15 , Ju 4 20 . 
, S 1", 2o‘, , K 3", Na 3”, Ec 4". 

(ft) After DK with the perfect (in the sense of a futurum exactum), 
Nu 5 27 , 2 K 5 20 , 7 40 , Is 4 41, ; as preeative apodosis after N}“DN with the 
perf. preteritum , Gn33 10 ; as a frequentative perfect consecutive, to 
represent past events in the apodosis after DS with a perfect, Gn 38^, 
Nu 21 9 , Ju 6 ;! , Jb 7 4 ; after DN with imperfect, Gn 31 8 . 

(y) After '3 (in case, suppose that) with the imperfect, Gn 12 12 , 
Ex 18 16 , Ju 13 17 , Is 58", Ez 14 13 . 2 Frequentative with reference to the 
past, after '3 with frequentative perfect, Ju 2 18 , Jb 7 13f * 


1 In a number of the examples of this kind the protasis is already loosely 
connected by means of nVV), and hence some of them had to be already 
mentioned above, under y, 66, ee . 

2 In 1 S 24 19 a question appears to be expressed by the perfect consecutive, 

for if a man find his enemy , will he let him go well away? Rrobably, however, 

with Klostermann, 'Cfl should be read for 'D), 
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(8) After X* with the imperfect, Gn 44 9 nt?J . . . NXt£ X*S U 
with ivhomsoever ... it be found, let him die ; with the perfect, Ex 21 13 
and if a man lie not in wait , &c.; Ju I 12 . 

(e) Very frequently after a perfect consecutive (one or more) con- kk 
taining the condition, e. g. Gn 44^ . ♦ , nrnX“D3 DPinj^ and if 

ye take (or shall have taken) this one also . . . ye shall bring down , &c.; 
cf. Gn 33 J3 , 42 s8 , 44 V22 , 47 s0 , Nu 30 12 , Ru 2 9 , and probably also Ez 39'V— 

Also frequentative in reference to the past, e. g. 1 S I7 34f> ♦ • * **1^ 

and when there came (as sometimes happened) a lion ... I went 
out , &e.; Ex 33 10 , Nu io 17ff -, 1 K 18 10 , Jer 20 9 (the perfects consecutive 
being regularly continued in the apodosis by with au imperfect 1 ), 

Kent. The perfect consecutive may be used also in the protasis to express // 
a condition when the employment of the perfect consecutive in the apodosis 
has become impossible, owing to an emphatic word having to stand before it; 
thus in Ez 14 14 on account of Hftn ; 33 4 on account of —In 1 S 14 52 the 

imperfect consecutive, contrary to what might be expected, stands in the 
apodosis, and token Saul saw any . . . valiant man , he took him unto him , where 
suggests the special case, rather than a repeated occurrence ; cf. 

2 S 15 2 . Conversely, in 1 S 2 10 perhaps a mere mistake for ”00), iff b 

an imperfect consecutive stands in the protasis. 

(£) After various equivalents of sentences, which contain a condition; mm 
thus, after a substantive standing absolutely, or a participle (a casus 
jwndens), Gn 17 14 ^ nrn331 . . ♦ and the uncircumcised male 

(in case such an one be found), he shall be cut off , &c.; cf. Gn 30 32 , 

Ex I2 15 , 2 S 14 10 , Is 6 13 , and (after an infinitive with a preposition) 

2 S 7 14 ; in a wider sense also Ex 4 21 , 9 19 , 12 44 , Is 9 4 , 56 s . 

(6) The perfect consecutive serves as the apodosis to causal clauses; nu 
thus e. g. after ^ |y! with the perfect, Is 3 l(if- ; after T7T? IV- with 
perfect, 1 K20 28 ; after 2pjjf with perfect, Nu 14 24 ; also after what 
are equivalent to causal clauses, e. g. 25 11 (J^nSp'j * • . (ypb for 
thy names sake . . .pardon . . .); Is 37 29 after }Vl with an infinitive. 

(c) The perfect consecutive occurs as the apodosis to temporal 00 
clauses or their equivalents, e. g. 1 S 2 la ♦ ♦ . ^bnrrntf [VltpjV 
jnbn ^y3 before they burnt the fat , the priest's servant came (used to 
come), &c., hence a frequentative perfect consecutive relating to the 
past, as in Ex i 19 ; also after participial clauses (§ 116 w), e.g. 1 S 2 13f ‘ 

KZrt. ♦ ♦ npl npi ivhen(e\e r) any man offered sacrifice , then came , 


1 In all these examples (not only in the frequentative perfects consecutive) 
the original idea of the perfect, ■which also underlies the perfect consecutive, 
comes out very distinctly. Gn 44 2a (see above) implies in the mind of the 
speaker, If it ever shall have come to this, that ye have taken this one also, 
then ye have thereby brought mo down to Sheo]. 
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Sec. (so Ju 19 30 , 2 S 2o' 1 2 * ), with a frequentative perfect consecutive. 
The perfect' consecutive is very frequently used to announce future 
actions or events after simple expressions of time of any kind; thus 
Gn 3 8 , Ex 32 s4 (after 0^2 with the infinitive), cf. also such examples as 
Gn 44 s1 , Ju 16 2 , Jos 6 10 , i S i 22 , 16 23 (numerous frequentative perfects 
consecutive after the infinitive with a preposition; so 2 S 15 5 * , see 
above, ee)\ 1 S 20 18 , 2 S 14 26 , 15 10 , Is 18 5 ; moreover, Ex 17 4 , Is io 25 , 
2 9 17 , 37 26 ; even after single disconnected words, e. g. Ex 16 6 

at even (when it becomes evening) then ye shall knoiv; cf. 
verse 7, Lv 7 16 , 1 K 13 31 , Pr 24 27 . 

pp 6. Finally there still remains a number of passages which cannot be 
classed with any of those hitherto mentioned. Of these, some are due 
to the influence of Aramaic modes of expression, while in others the 
text is evidently corrupt. 1 In a few instances we can do no more 
than merely call attention to the incorrectness of the expression. (We 
are not of course concerned here with the cases—usually occurring in 
dependent clauses—in which a 2nd pers. perf\ with Waw copulative 
is simply co-ordinate with what precedes, as in Gn 28 6 , and probably 
Nu 21 15 , Dt 33 2 .) 

(a) The influence of the Aramaic construction of the perfect with ) as the 
narrative tense, instead of the Hebrew imperfect consecutive (cf. Kautzsch, 
Gramm, des Bill.-Aram., § 71 6), is certainly to be traced in Qoheleth , and 
sporadically in other very late books, 2 perhaps also in a few passages in the 
books of Kings, which are open to the suspicion of being due to later inter¬ 
polation ; so probably 1 K 12 32 TDJbTj; 2 K 11 1 KHh. nHX“h ; 14 14 nj?S (in the 
parallel passage, 2 Ch 25 s4 , the word is wanting) ; 2 K 23* NCO), &c. ; verse 10 
NBDb &c. ; verse 12 TpbtyiTl, &c.; verse 15 PJ'WJ, &c. 3 Cf. also Ez 37 2 - 7 10 . 

qq (&) The text is certainly corrupt in IS40 6 (read with the LXX and Vulgate 


1 Mayer Lambert, REJ. xxvi. 55, is probably right in pointing some of these 
forms as infin. abs. instead of perfects. 

2 In the whole of Qoheleth the imperfect consecutive occurs only in 1 17 and 
4 1 - 7 . Several of the perfects with can no doubt be explained as frequentatives, 
e, g. i 18 , 2 5 - 9 - 11 - 1316 * , 5 18 , compared with 6 2 ; but this is impossible in such passages 

as q 14ff - In Ezra, Driver reckons only six examples of the historical perfect 

with ), in Nehemiah only six, and in Esther six or seven. 

5 Stade in ZAW. v. 291 ff. and in Ausgewahlte akad. Reden , Giessen, 1S99, 

p. 194 ff. and appendix p. 199, discusses, in connexion with 2 K 12 12 , a number 

of critically questionable perfects with 1. He considers that the wholo 

section, 2K23 4 from Ntyjl to verse 5 inclusive, is to be regarded as a gloss, 

since the continuation of an imperfect consecutive by means of a perfect with 

1 never occurs in pre-exilic documents, except in places where it is duo to 

corruption of the original text. The theory of frequentative perfects con¬ 

secutive (even immediately after imperfects consecutive), which has been 

supported above, under / and g , by a large number of examples, is quite 

inconsistent with the character of the action in 2 K 23 s rVS^iTl, vorso 8 

and verso 14 *12^1, 
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; Jer 3s 28 , where the narrative breaks off in the middle of the sentence ; 

40 3 (nvn, &c., wanting in the LXX); also in Ju 7 13 is altogether 

redundant; in 1 S 3 13 read, with Klostermann, the 2 nil sing . masc . instead of 
TlTim ; in 1 K21 12 m'yr\) is, no doubt, incorrectly repeated from verse 9, 
where it is an imperative. 

Of other questionable instances, (a) the following, at any rate, may also be TV 
explained asfrequentatives, Gn 21 25 , 49 s3 , Ex 36 s8 , 38 s8 , 39 s , 1 S 5 7 ,17 20 , 24 11 (but 
even so VIDNI would be expected); 2 K 23 12 , Is 2S 20 (parallel with an imper¬ 
fect") ; Am 5 26 (unless it is rather, yea, ye shall take up ; see above, x ); ip 26 s , 

Ez S 36 . 

( 0 ) A longer or constant continuance in a past state is perhaps represented SS 
by the perfect with I (as a variety of the frequentative perfect with V), in 
Gn 15 6 , 34 b , Nu 21 20 , Jos 9 12 , 22 3& , Is 22 u , Jer 3®. But the unusual perfects consec. 
in Jos if 3-11 , i6 2 “ 8 (ultimately parallel with an imperf. as in 17 9 , 18 20 ), 18 12 ' 21 , 
j 911-14.22.26-29.3^ are without doubt rightly explained by Bennett (SBOT., Joshua, 
p. 23) as originally containing the directions either of God to Joshua or of 
Joshua to the people; cf. the evident trace of this in i,s 4& . A redactor 
transformed the directions into a description but left the perfects consec.. which 
are to be explained as in aa. In the same way ViT) Ex 36 s9 is most simply 
explained as repeated from 2 6 25 . 

(7) The following are due to errors in the text, or to incorrect modes of tt 
expression: Ex 36 s9r -, Ju 3 23 , 1 16 18 (read 1 S 4 19 , 17 38 , 2 S 16 5 , I9 18f -(read 

and roig}), 1 K 3 11 (where is, no doubt intentionally, assimi¬ 

lated to the four other perfects); 13 3 , 20 21 ; 2 K 14 7 (where, with Stade, 
irsn should be read); 14 14 , 1S 4 (where, at any rate, might 

be taken as a frequentative, but not IT'D!, &c. ; evidently the perfects are 
co-ordinated only in form with “Cpn tttH); 18 36 , 21 15 , 24 14 , Jer 37 15 (whero 
} 3 rn, but not wnai, might be frequentative); Ez 9 7 (omit with Stade, 

and read }3H1); 20 22 (VOCTfr MiVel before an imperfect consecutive) ; Am 7 4 
after an imperfect consecutive) ; Jb 16 12 . 

Finally, in 1 S 1 12 , io 9 , 17 48 , 25 20 , 2 S 6 16 , 2 K 3 15 , Jer 37 11 , Am 7 2 'W is to be UU 
read throughout instead of iTIYI, but in Gn 38® with the LXX. 

B. The Infinitive and Participle, 

§ 113 . The Infinitive Absolute. 

Cf. the dissertation of J. Kahan, and, especially, the thorough investigation 
by E. Sellin, both entitled, Ueber die verbal-notninale Doppebiatur der hebrdischen 
Participien und Infinitive , &c., Lpz. 1889 ; F. Priitorius, ‘Ueber die sogen.lnfin. 
absol. des Hebr/ in ZDMG. 1902, pp. 546 ff. 

1 . The infinitive absolute is employed according to § 45 to emphasize CL 
the idea of the verb in the abstract , i.e. it speaks of an action (or 
state) without any regard to the agent or to the circumstances 
of time and mood under which it takes place. As the name of an 
action the infinitive absolute, like other nouns in the stricter sense, 

1 Or does ^yjl, as a frequentative, imply fastening with several bolts ? It is, 
at all events, to be noticed, that in 2 S 13 18 also follows an imperfect 
consecutive. 
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may form part of certain combinations (as a subject, predicate, or object, 
or even as a genitive, 1 see below); but such a use of the infinitive 
absolute (instead of the infinitive construct with or without a preposi¬ 
tion) is, on the whole, rare, and, moreover, open to question on critical 
grounds. On the other hand, the infinitive absolute frequently 
exhibits its character as an expression of the verbal idea by taking an 
object, either in the accusative or even with a preposition. 


J) Examples of the use of the infinitive absolute: — 

(a) As subject, Pr 25 27 Ufa *6 rtolH ^ 3*1 bhx it is not good to eat much 
honey ; Jer io 6 , Jbfi 25 , Ec 4 17 ; epexegetically, after a demonstrative pronoun, 
Is 5 8 6f -, Zch 1 ' 2 . 

C ( b ) As predicate, Is 32 17 and the effect of righteousness (is) ntp 5 'l quietness 

(prop, to find rest ) and confidence . 

d (c) As object, Is i 17 30 'n learn to do well; Is 7 1 ®, Pr I5 ia , Jb 9 18 ; 

according to the sense also Jer 9 s3 23 14 , as well as Is 5® (*lpn and J-HS virtually 


e 


f 


depend on the idea of the wish contained in nbq!); Is22 13 , where a long 
series of infinitives absolute is governed by fun, and 59 13 (six infinitives 
governed by in verse 12); Dt 28 s6 is strange since the object precedes 

the infinitive absolute which governs it, 2 also IS42 21 , where the statement of 
place precedes the infinitive absolute.—In Jer 9 4 , Jb 13 3 the infinitive absolute 
as the object of the verb is placed before it for the sake of emphasis (with the 

verb negatived by ^ in IS57 20 , Jer 49 s3 ), so also in La 3 45 where it is the 
remoter object and co-ordinated with a substantive. 

(d) As genitive, Is 14 23 KBKttpS with the besom of destruction ; so 

perhaps also 4 4 n 3 “l 2 ; cf. further, Pr i 3 , 21 16 . The infinitive absolute 

is never used in immediate connexion with prepositions 3 (which as being 
originally substantives govern the genitive), but always the infinitive con¬ 
struct ; but if a second infinitive is co-ordinated by ) with such an infinitive 
construct, it has the form of the infinitive absolute (since it is released from 
the immediate government of the preposition), e.g. 1 S 22 13 , , ♦ Dr6 *6 ’jrtna 
D'nSxn in that thou hast given him bread . . * and hast enquired of God for 

him ; Ez 36 s ; 1 S 2 5 26 - 33 (after jE) ; after S) Ex 32® Jer 7 18 , 44 17 . 

( e) Governing an accusative of the object, e. g. Is 22 13 JHH 

slaying oxen and killing sheep ; cf. Ex 20 8 , 23 30 , Dt 5 12 , Is 37 19 , Ez 23 30 , and of the 
examples in a-d, Dt 2 8 56 , Is 3®, 58® f -, Pr 25 27 , &c. ; followed by a preposition, 
e.g. Is 7 16 “rirQ 1 ) VIZI to refuse the evil and choose the good; Prij 12 

(i^> nain). 


g If the object be a personal pronoun, then, since the infinitive absolute can 
never be united with a suffix (see the note on a), it is affixed by means of 
the accusative-sign J1X (HK), e. g. Jer 9 23 'JIN yiTl and knoweth me ; Ez 36 s . 


1 The infinitive absolute can never be joined with a genitive or a pro¬ 
nominal suffix. 

2 Perhaps 3 Sfn according to § 53 k should be explained as an infinitive 
construct, or should be written 

3 nh$ 1 S i 9 is impossible Hebrew, and as the LXX shows, a late 

addition. 
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2. Analogous to the use of the infinitive absolute as the accusative h 
of the object, mentioned in d , is its employment as a casus adverbialis 1 2 
in connexion with some form of the finite verb, to describe more 
particularly the manner or attendant circumstances (especially those 
of time and place) under which an action or state has taken place, or 
is taking place, or will take place; e.g. Jer 22 19 he shall be buried 
with the buried of an ass, ^IlD a drawing a r nd casting forth, i. e. 

being drawn and cast forth, &c.; Gn 21 16 (PD]? a removing, i.e. 
distant; cf. Ex 33 7 , Jos 3 16 ); Gn 30 32 , Ex 30 36 , Nu 6 5 - 23 , 15 35 (where 
a subject is added subsequently; see below, gg); Jos 3 1 ', 1 S 3 12 
(nbl ^nn a beginning and ending, i.e. from beginning to end); 2 S 8 2 , 

Is 7 11 (P? 5 ?p and prop, a making deep . . ., and a making high, 

i. e. whether thy request extend to the world below or to the height 
above); 57 17 pDPD in hiding, sc. ray face); Jer 3 15 with 

knowledge and understanding ); Hb 3 13 (J"irW, for the form cf. 
§75 aa ) l Zc 7 a > ^ 35 16 to define more precisely W)P T verse 15); 
Jb 15 3 . 2 

Rem. 1. To an adverbial infinitive absolute of this kind, there may further % 
be added a casus adverbialis (the accusative of state or circumstance), or even 
a circumstantial clause, to define more exactly the manner in which the 

action is performed, e. g. Is 20 2 and he did so F|nj 1 TjSn walking naked and 

barefoot , prop, in the condition of one naked, &c. ; Is 30 14 a breaking in pieces 
(acc. to the reading nin|; the Masora requires rUPD) without sparing. 

2. A few infinitives of this kind, all of which are in Hiph'il, have, through ri 
frequent use, come to be treated by the language as simple adverbs; so 
especially i"Qin (cf. § 75^) multum faciendo , i.e. multum, very frequently 
strengthened by TND very and even used without connexion with a finite 
verb (see the Lexicon); also SD'H bene faciendo, i. e. bene, used especially to 
express the careful and thorough performance of an action (e. g. Dt 13 15 ) ; in 
Dt 9 21 , 27 s it is added epexegetically to another adverbial infinitive absolute, 
in Jon 4 9 it twice precedes the verb for the sake of emphasis. Finally, 

mane faciendo, i. e. early in the morning, then in general early with the additional 
idea of earnestness; in 1 S 17 16 joined with the infinitive absolute VH*1 
a denominative from aw evening (morning and evening, i. e. early and late), 
elsewhere (with the exception of Pr 27 14 ) always joined with the infinitive 
absolute of the governing verb, e. g. Jer 11 7 for I earnestly protested ('JYiyp) 
unto your fathers . . . TJJrVl DSK'H rising early and protesting, i. e. with earnest 
protestation ; Jer 25 s , 26 s (where ) should be omitted before M); Jer 29 19 , 32 s3 , 

2 Ch 16 15 . 


1 That this casus adverbialis also was originally regarded as an accusative, 
may be seen from classical Arabic, where an infinitive of this kind expressly 
retains the accusative ending. In Latin the ablative of the gerund corre¬ 
sponds in many ways to this use of the infinitive absolute. 

2 Also in 2 K 21 13 for HTO read with Stade and Klostermann 7 ]bn) HHE • 

similarly, with Stade, nfejjfl in Ju 4 24 7 pitm in Jer 23 14 , and on Is 3 i 6 cf. U 
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/ 3 . The infinitive absolute occurs most frequently in immediate con¬ 

nexion with the finite verb of the same stem, in order in various ways 
to define more accurately or to strengthen the idea of the verb} 

111 These infinitives absolute joined immediately to the finite verb belong in 
a sense to the schema etymologicum treated in § 117P, i. e. they are objects of 
the finite verb in question, except that the infinitive absolute (as a nomen 
abstradum) lays stress rather on the actual occurrence or the energy of the 
action (see the examples below), while the noun proper emphasizes the 

result or extent of the action ; cf. e. g. Ex 22 22 pjliTDN if it actually 

happens that he cries to me, with Gn 27 s4 (as it were, he cried , so that a great cry 
was heard). 

We must further distinguish — 

jl (a) The infinitive absolute used before the verb to strengthen the 
verbal idea, i. e. to emphasize in this way either the certainty 
(especially in the case of threats) or the forcibleness and completeness 
of an occurrence. In English, such an infinitive is mostly expressed 
by a corresponding adverb, but sometimes merely by putting greater 
stress on the verb ; e. g. Gn 2 17 fTOn HiD thou shalt surely die , cf. i8 10 - 18 , 
22 17 , 28“, 1 S 9 6 (cometh surely to pass)] 24 21 , Am 5 s , 7 17 , Hb 2 3 , Zc 11 17 ; 
with the infinitive strengthened by ^ G11 44 s8 (but 2 7 30 and Jacob 
teas yet scarce gone out , &c.); Gn 43 s ^3 ‘lyn he did solemnly 
•protest unto us; 1 S 20 6 David earnestly asked leave of me ; 

Jos 17 13 , Ju i 2s and did not utterly drive them out; 

especially typical instances are Am 9 s I will destroy it from off the face 
of the earth '51 TKB'n *6 -3 DSX saving that I will not utterly 

destroy , &c.; Jer 30 11 and will in no wise leave thee unpunished; cf. 
further Gn 20 18 , 1 K 3 26 , Jo i 7 , Jb 13 5 . 

0 The infinitive absolute is used before the verb with less emphasis : 

(1) Frequently at the beginning of the statement; cf. Driver on 
1 S 20 6 . However, in these cases a special emphasis on the following 
verb is sometimes intended; cf. above, n, on Gn 43 s , 1 S20 6 ; also 
Gn 3 16 , 26' 28 , 32 17 , 1 S 14 28 , 20 3 . Elsewhere the infinitive absolute is 
evidently used only as possessing a certain fullness of sound (hence for 
rhythmical reasons, like some uses of the separate pronoun, § 135 a), 
as in Gn 15 13 , 43 7 * 20 , JU9 8 , 1 S io 16 , 23 10 , 2 S i 6 , 20 13 . 

(2) Very frequently in conditional sentences after DK, &c. The 
infinitive absolute in this case emphasizes the importance of the con- 

1 Cf. A. Rieder, Die Verbindung des Inf. abs. mit dem Verb, fin . . . im Hebr ., 
Lpz., 1872; also his Quae ad syntaxin Hebraicam . . . pianiorem faciendum ex 
lingua Graeca et Latina afferantur , Gumbinnen (Programm des Gymnasiums), 
1884. G. R. Hauschild, Die Verbindung finiier und infiniter Verbalformen desselben 
Stammes in einigen Dibelsprachen, Frankfurt a. M., 1893, discussing especially 
the rendering of such constructions in the Greek and Latin versions. 
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dition on which some consequence depends, e.g. Ex 15 26 if thou wilt 
diligently hearken , &c., Ex 19 5 , 21 5 , 2 2 3 * nf - 16 * 22 (see above, m); 23“, 
Nu 21 2 , Ju 16 11 , 1 S i 11 , 12 s ; after £ i S I4 30 . 

The infinitive absolute is used to give emphasis to an antithesis, e.g.^j 
2 S 24 s4 m?/; / w* 7 Z verily buy (fljptf it of thee , &c. (not 

receive it as a gift); Ju 15 13 no; but ice icill bind thee fast . . . but 
surely we will not kill thee ; cf. further Gn3i 30 (thou art indeed 
gone = ) though thou wouldst needs be gone (Vulg. esto), because thou sore 
longedst, &c.; ^ n8 13 ‘ ls , 126 6 (the second infinitive absolute as a sup¬ 
plement to the first—see below, r —comes after the verb).—Hence 
also, as permissive, Gn 2 16f ‘ thou mayest freely eat y but , &c. 

(so that verse 16 is in antithesis to verse 17); or concessive, 1 S 2 30 
I said indeed . . . , 14 43 . 

The infinitive absolute is used to strengthen a question, and q 
especially in impassioned or indignant questions, e. g. Gn 37 s 

shalt thou indeed reign over us? Gn 37 10 , 43 7 , Ju ii 23 , 

1 S 2 s7 , 2 S 19 43 , Jer 3 1 , 13 12 , Ez 28°, Am 3 s , Zc 7 5 ; but cf. also 
Gn 24 s must I needs bring again ? 

(f>) The infinitive absolute after the verb , sometimes (as in n) to V 
intensify 1 the idea of the verb (especially after imperatives and 
participles, since the infinitive absolute can never precede either, e.g. 
Nu ii 15 , Jb 13 17 , 21 1 2 , 37 2 type* hearken ye attentively ; Jer 22 10 ; 
after paiticiples, e.g. Is 22 17 , also elsewhere, e.g. Nu 23 11 , 24 10 thou 
hast altogether blessed them ; Jos 24 10 , 2 K 5 11 , Dn ii 10 , and with the 
infinitive absolute strengthened by means of CJ 3 Gn 31 15 , 46 4 , Nu 16 13 ) ; 
sometimes to express the long continuance of an action; here again 
after an imperative, Is 6 9 ySftW type* hear ye continually ; after a 
perfect, Jer 6 29 ; after a participle, Jer 23 17 ; after an imperfect 
consecutive, Gn 19 9 , Nu 11 32 . 

To this class belong especially those cases in which a second infini- S 
five absolute is co-ordinated with the first; the latter then expresses 
either an accompanying or antithetical action or the aim to which the 
principal action is directed ; e. g. 1 S 6 12 iVJl lowing as they 

went (lowing continually; so after a participle, Jos 6 13& Q e re); G11 S 7 
it went forth to and fro 2 ) Is 19 22 smiting and (i.e. but also) healing 
again; Jo 2 25 (see above, m). 

Rem. 1. Instead of a second infinitive absolute (see above) there is some- t 
times found a perfect consecutive (Jos. 6 13a and 2 S 13 19 [but Stade’s ptyll is 

1 In Arabic also, the intensifying infinitive regularly stands after the verb, 
but in Syriac before the verb. 

2 Also in Ez 1 14 for the distorted form KliH reads simply 
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is preferable], in both places as perfect frequentative ; Is 31® referring to the 
future, unless with Stade, ZAW. vi. 189, we read and LpbtDn]), or an 

imperfect consecutive (1 S 19 23 , 2 S 1 (A l j or participle (2 S 16 6 ) ; cf. also w. 

U 2. The idea of long continuance is vtvy frequently expressed by the verb Tj^n 

to go, along with its infinitive absolute, or even by the latter alone, and this 
occurs not only when it can be taken in its literal sense (to go , to walk , as in 
the examples given above, Jos 6 9 - 13 , 1 5 6 12 , 2 S 3 16 ,13 19 ; cf. also, Is 3 16 , where 

both infinitives stand before the verb, and 126 6 , where precedes), but 
also in cases where 7]^n in the sense of to go on, to continue , merely performs 
the function of an adverb. The action itself is added in a second infinitive 
absolute, or sometimes (see above, t ) in a participle or verbal adjective. 

Examples, Gn 8 3 33^1 and the waters returned . . . con¬ 

tinually ; Gn 8 5 , 12 9 , Ju 14 9 , 2 K 2 11 ; with a participle following, Jer 41 6 (unless 
we read nb 33 , as in 2 S 3 16 ); with an adjective following, Gen 26 13 , Ju 4 24 , 

1 S 14 19 , 2 sY° (1 Ch n 9 ), 2 S 1S 25 . 1 

On the other hand, in 1 S 17 41 3 the participle T) 3 n is used instead of the 
infinitive absolute. Of a different kind are the instances in which the 
participle Tjb’n is used as predicate along with the co-ordinate adjective 
(Ex 19 19 , 1 S 2 26 , 2 S 3 1 , 15 12 , Est 9 4 , 2 Ch 17 12 ) or participle (1 S 17 15 , Jon i u , 
Pr 4 18 , Ec i 6 ). 

3. The regular place of the negative is between the intensifying infinitive 
absolute and the finite verb, 2 e. g. Ex 5 23 neither hast thou 

delivered at all, Ju 15 13 , Jer I3 12 , 30 11 ; cf. Mi i 10 (i?K). Exceptions are Gn 3 4 
(where the negation of the threat pronounced in 2 17 is expressed in the same 
form of words); Am 9 s , \p 49 s . 

^0 4. With a finite verb of one of the derived conjugations, not only the 

infinitive absolute of the same conjugation may be connected (Gn 2S 22 Pi'el; 
i7 ,s , Ex 22 3 , Ez 14 3 Niph'al; Gn 40 15 Pu'al; Ho 4 38 Hiph'il; Ez 16 4 Hoph'al), 
but also (especially with Niph'al, rarely with Pi'el and Hiph'il; see Driver 
on 2 S 20 18 ) that of Qal as the simplest and most general representative of the 
verbal idea, 2 S 20 18 (with Pi'el ; but in Gn 37 s3 , 44 s8 F| 3 b is a passive of Qal, 
§ 52c); 46 4 (with Hiph'il); Ex 19 13 , 21 20 , 2 S 23 7 , Is 40 30 , Jer io 5 , Jb 6 2 (with 
Niph'al) ; Is 24 19 (with Hithpo'el; Hyi in the same verse must also, according 
to the Masora, certainly be the infinitive absolute Qal; see § 670), and so always 
nW HIE he shall surely be put to death . Elsewhere the infinitive absolute of 
a conjugation with kindred meaning is found, Lv 19 20 , 2 K 3 s3 Hoph'al for 
Niph'al (but most probably we should read, with Driver, the infin . Niph. in 
both places, iTIBH and 33 nn); 1 S 2 16 (Pi'el for Hiph'il, unless is to be 

read); Ez 16 4 (Hoph'al for Pu'al). 3 Finally, the infinitive absolute may 

1 Cf. in French, Le mat ra toujours croissant , la maladie ra toujours en augmentant 
et en empirant, 1 continually increases and becomes worse and toorse.* 

2 Cf. Rieder, Quo loco ponantur negationes et . . . (Zeitschrift fur Gyynn.- 
Wesen, 1879, P- 395 

3 In three passages even the infinitive absolute of another stem of like 

sound occurs ; but in Is 28 28 is no doubt a mere textual error for {^ 3*1 

T # * 

and in Jer 8 13 , according to § 72 aa, we should read DDDN, and in Zp i 2 *)DN. 

Barth, Nom.-bildung, § 49 b , sees in and C]iDX infinitives Hiph'il , exactly 

corresponding in form to ' a qam[ti] the Aram, infin. ’Aph'til of Dp ; but there is 

no more evidence for a Hiph. of in Hebrew than for a stem 5 £HK. 
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equally well be represented by a substantive of kindred stem. 1 In Is 29 14 
the substantive intensifying the verb is found along with the infinitive 
absolute. 

5. Instead of the infinitive absolute immediately connected with the finite X 
verb, an infinitive construct form appears (cf. § 73 d), in Nu 2 3 25 p*p D 3 ; cf. 

Ku 2 1 * by D 3 ); Jer 50 34 pnj an); Pr 23 1 (pan pa). In the last instances 
the infinitive is probably assimilated to the imperfect, like the infinitive 
Niph'al in the forms noticed in § 51 /c and note.—Cf. also 2 K 3 24 fcQ IXh*) 
Diani (read so with the LXX) before K, hence, no doubt due to the dislike of 
a hiatus; so in ^ 50 21 , Neh 1 7 (ban), all in rapid style ; after the verb, Jos 7 7 , 
unless "I'ayn is intended. 

4 . Finally the infinitive absolute sometimes appears as a substitute y 
for the finite verb, either when it is sufficient simply to mention the 
verbal idea (see z), or when the hurried or otherwise excited style 
intentionally contents itself with this infinitive, in order to bring out 
the verbal idea in a clearer and more expressive manner (see act). 

(а) The infinitive absolute as the continuation of a preceding finite Z 
verb. In the later boohs especially it often happens that in a 
succession of several acts only the first (or sometimes more) of the 
verbs is inflected, while the second (or third, &c.) is added simply in 
the infinitive absolute. Thus after several perfects, Dn 9 s (cf. verse 11) 
we have sinned ... and have transgressed thy law , *nD1 and have turned 
aside (prop, a turning aside took place); so after a perfect Ex 36 7 (?), 

1 S 2 s8 , Is 37 19 , Jer 14 5 , 19 13 , Hag i 6 (four infinitives), Zc 3 4 (but 
read with Wellhausen, after the LXX, ^Sbn'l), 7^ Ec 8 9 , 9 11 , 

Est 3 18 , 9 6 - 16 - 18 , 12 6fft , Neh 9 s * 13 , 1 Ch 5 20 , 2 Ch 28 19 ; 2 after the perfect 
consecutive , Zc 12 10 ; after the perfect frequentative 1 K 9 s6 (unless 
Ttppni be intended); after the simple imperfect , Lv 25 14 , Nu 30 3 , 

Jer 32^ (three infinitives), 361 Ch 21 24 ; after a cohortative , Jos 9 20 ; 
after the imperfect consecutive , Gn 41 43 (as a continuation of 3 ?")?!); 

Ex 8 11 , Ju 7 19 , Jer 37 21 , Neh 8 8 , 1 Ch 16 36 , 2 Ch 7 3 ; with ^ or after 
th e jussive, Dt 14 21 , Est 2 3 , 6 9 ; after the imqierative, Is 37 30b , Am 4 4f< ; 
after the participle , Hb 2 16 (strengthened by and regarded, like 
the participle itself, as an adverbial accusative); Est 8 8 . 

(б) At the beginning of the narrative, or at least of a new section CICl 
of it. The special form of the finite verb which the infinitive absolute 
represents must be determined from the context. The infinitive 


1 On these substantives (and on the use of the infinitive absolute generally 
as absolute object, see above, m ), cf. the schema etymologicum treated in con¬ 

nexion with the government of the verb in § 117 p,q. 

3 In Ez 7 14 a perfect appears to be continued by means of an infinitive 

construct; but the text is quite corrupt; Cornill reads JDH pH typW. 
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absolute is most frequently used in this way, corresponding to the 
infinitive of command in Greek, &C. 1 : — 

Jjl) (a) For an emphatic imperative, 2 3 e. g. (thou shalt, ye shall), 
observe Dt 5 12 ; "fat (thou shalt) remember , Ex 13 3 , 20 8 (the full form 
occurs in Dt 6 17 pncfn iSotf ; 7 18 nbjn ibj); Lv 2 6 , Nu 4 2 , 25 17 , Dt i 16 , 

2 K 5 10 , Is 38 s , Jer 2 2 , followed by a perfect consecutive ; Jos i 13 , 

2 K 3 16 , Is 7 4 , 14 31 (parallel with an imperative ; in Na 2 2 three 
imperatives follow). But tD'SH yjr 142 5 may be only an incorrect 
spelling of imperative. 3 

cc (fi) For the jussive, Lv 6 7 , Nu 6 5 , 2 K n 15 , Ez 23 46 ; cf. also Pr 17 12 
(Jet it rather meet). 

dd (?) -^ or ^ ie cohortative, Is 2 2 13b (the exclamation of the 

mocker); Ez 21 31 , 23 30 - 46 ; perhaps also Jer 31 2 (^^H). 4 

CC (8) For the imperfect in emphatic promises, e. g. 2 K 4 43 ye shall 
eat and leave thereof ; 19 29 (Is 37 30 ), 2 Ch 31 10 ; also in indignant 
questions, Jb 40 2 shall he that cavilleth contend with the Almighty ? 5 
(on the addition of the subject cf. the Hem. below); Jer 3 1 and 
thinkest thou to return again to me? Jer 7 9ff * (six infinitives, continued 
by means of the perfect consecutive; cf. § 112 0). 

Jjf (e) For any historical tense (like the Latin historic infinitive) in 
lively narration (or enumeration) and description, even of what is still 
taking place in present time, e. g. Hos 4 2 swearing and breaking faith , 
and killing , and stealing , and committing adultery (in these they are 
busied); io 4 (after & perfect)] Is 21 5 , 59 4 , Jer 8 15 , 14 19 , Jb 15 35 ; cf. 
further Jer 32 s3 , Ec 4 2 .—InEz 23 30 , Pr 12 7 , 15 22 , and 25^ the infinitive 
absolute is best rendered by the passive. 


1 Cf. also such infinitives in French as voir (page so and so, &c.), s'adresser ..., 
se mefier des voleurs! 

2 Pratorius, op. cit.j p. 547 : the extraordinarily common use of the infinitive 

form qdtol in the sense of an imperative, jussive, or cohortative has long since 
caused it to be compared with the Arab, fa'dli. It thus appears that the 
iiifin. qdtol in Hebrew could be used from early times as a kind of fixed, 
invariable word of command. . 

3 In Ez 21 31 , for the infinitives construct *VDn (beside rlSJH) 

read with Cornill the infinitives absolute “IDil, &c. The K e tliibh probably 
intends TDH, &c. 

4 In 2 S 3 18 the infinitive construct appears to be used instead of the 

cohortative, but y'KMK should certainly be read for Also in 1 K 22 s0 

(2 Ch 18 29 ), which was formerly included under this head (I will disguise 
myself and go into the battle ), read fcOiO b'QnnX. 

6 In Jb34 18 in a similar question instead of the infinitive constr. we should 

rather expect the infinitive absolute (lbfc<n), unless with the LXX and Vulg. 

the participle with the article ("IDNH) is to be read. 
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Rem. The subject is sometimes added to the infinitive absolute when it 
takes the place of the finite verb, e. g. Lv 6 7 , Nu 15 35 , Dt 15 2 , \p 17 5 , Pr 17 12 , 
Jb 40 2 , Ec 4 2 , Est 9 1 . So, probably, also in Gn 17 30 , Ex 12 48 , although here 

according to § 121 a might also be taken as an object with a passive 

verb ; cf. Est 3 13 . In 1 S 25 26 - 33 the subject follows an infinitive absolute 
which is co-ordinated with an infinitive construct, see above, e. 


§ 114 . The Infinitive Construct . 

1 . The infinitive construct, like the infinitive absolute, may also Cl 
represent a nomen verbale (§ 45 a), but of a much more flexible 
character than the infinitive absolute (cf. § 113 a). Its close relation 
with nouns properly so called is especially seen in the readiness with 
which the infinitive construct may be used for any case whatever; 
thus, 

(a) As the nominative of the subject, e. g. Gn 2 18 HVn 

mb onxn, literally, not good is the being of man in his separation ; 
Gn 30 15 , 1 S 23 20 , Is 7 13 , Pr 17 26 , 2 5 7 * 24 (but cf. 21 9 1U the 

same statement); 32 s prop, there is not a coming near unto thee , 
but the text is probably corrupt. With & feminine predicate, 1 S i8 23 > 
Jer 2 17 . 

( b) As genitive, e. g. Ec 3 4 '“rip*] nj?] '"itep HJJ a time of mourning h 
and a time of dancing ; Gn 2 17 , 2g\ Neh 12 46 , 2 Ch 24 14 . This 
equally includes, according to § 101 a, all those cases in which the 
infinitive construct depends on a preposition (see below, d) [and 
Driver, Tenses , § 206]. 

(c) As accusative of the object, e. g. 1 K I know C 

not the going out or the coming in (/ know not how to go out and come 
in) ; Gn 21 6 , 31 28 , Nu 20 21 , Is i 14 , 37 s8 (even with fW), Jer 6 15 , Jb 15 22 
(cf. for the use of the infinitive absolute as object, §113/); as 
accusative with a verb expressing fullness, Is n 9 . 

2. The construction of the infinitive with prepositions (as in Greek, d 
lv tw etvaij Sia to eivai, &c.) may usually be resolved in English into 
the finite verb with a conjunction, e. g. Nu 35 19 fa-tyjiBS m his meeting 
him , i.e. if (as soon as) he meets him; Gn 27 4j (2^“iy); Is 30 12 

f?- because ye despise ; Jer 2 35 Tj“1Di<"^y because thou sayest ; 
Gn 27 1 and his eyes were dim HNip from seeing , i.e. so that he could 
not see. 

This use of the infinitive construct is especially frequent in con- c 
nexion with 2 or 3 to express time-determinations (in English resolved 
into a temporal clause, as above the combination of the infinitive with 
K: or "by is resolved into a causal clause), especially after (see the 
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examples, § 111 g), e. g. 1 S 2 27 Drt'na when they were in 

Egypt ; Gn 24 30 01 iyD£b3 * • • Dt3!VfiN ntTO and it came to pass , 
when he saw (prop, in the seeing) the ring . . ., and when he heard 
(prop, in his hearing), &c. 

j* But by far the most frequent is the connexion of the infinitive 
construct with |b } Starting from the fundamental meaning of b, i. e. 
direction towards something, infinitives with b serve to express the 
most varied ideas of purpose or aim, and very commonly also (with 
a weakening or a complete disregard of the original meaning of the b) 
to introduce the object of an action, or finally even (like the infinitive 
absolute used adverbially, § 113 h, and the Latin gerund in -ndo) 
to state motives or attendant circumstances. See the instances in the 
Remarks. 


8 


h 
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Rem. 1. The original meaning of the b is most plainly seen in those 
infinitives with b which expressly state a purpose (hence as the equivalent of 
a final clause), e. g. Gn 11 6 and the Lord came down , TyiTTlK fifcob to see the city ; 
also with a change of subject, e. g. 2 S 12 10 and thou hast taken the wife of Uriah 
the Hitiite n$xb ^b ITT fib to be (i. e. that she may be) thy ivife ; cf. Gn 2S 4 , 
Jer 38 s6 (rfl»b). —It there is a special emphasis on the infinitive with b, it is 
placed, with its complement, before the governing verb, e.g. Gn 42 s , 47 4 , 
Nu 22 20 , Jos 2 3 , 1 S 16 2 with ; Ju 15 10 , 1 S 17 26 with nby. 

2. Just as clearly the idea of aiming at a definite purpose or turning 
towards an object may be seen in the combination of the verb rT'H to be, 
with b and an infinitive. In fact Hi’^yb rPH may mean, either (a) he was in 
the act of, he was about to (as it were, he set himself), he was ready, to do some¬ 
thing, or ( b ) he or it was appointed or compelled , &c., to do the action in question. 
In the latter case nit^Xjb iTH corresponds to the Latin faciendum erat , cf. also 
the English I am to go. In both cases iTO (as elsewhere when copula) is 
often omitted. 

Examples of (a) G11 15 12 Nfclb '■VI and when the sun was going down 

(just about to set) ; 2 Ch 26 s D'nbj* Uhl? \T 1 and he set himself to seek God 
(here with the secondary idea of a continuous action) ; with the omission of 
«Tn Is 38 20 , '?JWinb njf"P the Lord is ready to save me; 1 S 14 21 (?), Jer 51 49 , 
if 25 14 ( et foedus suum manifestaturus est eis ) ; Pr 18 24 (?), 19 8 (fc&ob consecuturus 


1 Cf. § 45 g, according to which the close union of the b with the first 
consonant of the infinitive (3Fpb with a firmly closed syllable, as opposed to 
Srpllj 2 rD 3 , &c.) seems to point to the formation of a special new verbal 
form. Quite distinct are the few examples where the infinitive with b serves 
to express time, as Gn 24 63 Sly HIDsb at the eventide (prop, at the time of the 

return of evening); cf. Dt 23 12 , Ex 14 22 , Ju 19 26 ; 2 S 18 29 when Joab sent the 
king's servant. 
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est, unless tvo simply read tCSIS) with the LXX) 1 ; 20 26 , Ec 3 16 ni'H^ quod 

futurum est; 2 Ch 11 22 , 12 12 (in a negative statement); in a question, Est 7* 
(will he even . . . ?). Cf. also 1 S 4 19 . 

Of (&) Jos 2 b niapb ny&n \T1 cmeZ the gate was to be shut (had to be shut) ; 
Is 37 28 , \// 109 18 . 2 3 Mostly with the omission of ITH, e.g. 2 K 4 13 nVt^yj? HD 
'31 1]S what is to be done for thee? (T]^ G^H) wouldest thou be (lit. is it to be) 

spoken for to the king , &c. ? 2 K 13 19 niSn!) it was to smite equivalent to thou 
shouldest have smitten ,; Is 5 4 , 3s 9 * , 68 19 (?), Jb 30 6 (habifandum est Us ), 1 Ch 9 25 , 

io ,R , 22 b , 2 Ch S 33 (?), 11 22 , 19 2 , 36 19 (?), Ho 9 13 , Hb i 17 . In a question 2 Ch 19 2 ; 
after 1 Ch 5 1 , 15 2 ; after px 1 Ch 23 s ®, 2 Ch 5 31 and frequently. 

Of the same kind also are the cases, in which the infinitive with b depends 
on the idea of an obligation or permission (or prohibition) ; especially in such 
forms of expression as 2 S 18 11 01 ^ nr6 it was upon me , i. e. it would 
have been my duty to give thee , &c. 3 ; cf. Mi 3 1 (2 Ch 13 s ) it is not for you to (i. e. 
are ye not bound to)? 4 * with a negative, 2 Ch 26 18 01 TjS it pertaineth not 
unto thee , Usziah , to bum incense unto the Lord , but only to the priests ; also ^ ['N 
with an infinitive expresses it is not permitted (nefas est), may not , e.g. Est 4 2 
KiaS J'K '3 for none might enter ; 8 8 , 1 Ch 15 2 ; 6 ^ pN with an infinitive is used 
in a somewhat different sense, equivalent to it is not feasible, not possible, e.g. 
in \p 40 6 * , Ec 3 14 , 2 Ch 5 11 . 6 —With either meaning can be used instead of 
e *g* Am 6 10 nefas est , to make mention of the name of the Lord: 

but Ju i 19 for it was not possible to drive out , &c., perhaps, however, the text 
originally stood as in Jos 17 12 'n 5 > ; 1 Ch 15 2 . 


1 P. Haupt (SBOT., Proverbs, p. 52, lines 10 ff. ; Critical Notes on Esther, p. 170, 

on 7 8 ) considers it possible that here and in Pr 2 s , 6 24 , 7 6 , 16 30 , 30 14 , as well as 
in T4 35 , 17 21 before a noun, the \> is a survival of the emphatic with an 
imperf., which is especially common in Arabic. In that case KifDiu must be 
read i. e. ^ T But all the above instances can be taken as infini¬ 

tives with b without difficulty. 

2 Somewhat different are ihe cases where b fpn with the infinitive (which 

is then used exactly as a substantive) implies to become something , i.e. to meet 
with a particular fate, as Nu 2 4 22 (cf. Is 5®, 6 13 ) Ijnb for wasting , for which 
elsewhere frequently and the like ; probably also ^ 49 16 is to be 

explained in this way, the rpn being omitted. 

3 2 S 4 10 ( cui dandum erat mihi ) appears to be similar; it may, however, be 
better, with Wellhausen, to omit the 

4 But in 1 S 23 20 after and our part shall be the infinitive without ^5 

stands as the subject of the sentence. 

6 Quite different of course are such cases as Is 37 s ptf Hb 1 } and there is 

not strength to bring forth ; cf. Nu 20 6 , Ru 4 4 . 

6 In 2 S 14 19 BW ( = B^ it is, there is) is used in a similar sense after DN, the 

negative particle of asseveration, of a truth it is not possible to turn to the right 

hand or to the left . 
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fll 3. A further class comprises the very numerous cases, in which the infini¬ 
tive with _b is used as the object 1 of a governing verb, hence, again, for the 
direction which an action takes. The verbs (or conjugations) which occur 
most frequently in this combination with b and an infinitive are: (with 

an infinitive without j), e.g. Dt 2 25 - 31 , Jos 3 7 ), b'Xin to begin, Fppin, 
(prop, to add) to continue, very frequently, even in prose, with an infinitive 
without b, as Gn 4 12 , 8 1012 , 37 s , 1 S 3 s , Jb 27 1 , &c. ; inn to cease from, to desist ; 
nb? to complete, to make an end of ; DttFl to be finished ; H'Hpn to come near to, 
Gn 12 11 ; *VID to hasten (with an infinitive without b Ex 2 18 ) ; J"DX to be willing 
(with an infinitive without b Is 28 12 * , 30 9 * , Jb 39 9 ) ; to will , to desire ; |XD 
to refuse (to be unwilling ) ; typ 3 to seek ; bb' to be able (with an infinitive without 
b, e.g. Gn 24 50 , 37 4 , Ex 2 3 , 1S 23 , Nu 22 s8 , Jb 4 2 ); [JT1J with an accusative of the 
person in the sense of to give up to some one, to cause, or permit him to do some¬ 
thing, e.g. Gn 2 * 0 6 , if/ 16 11 (with an infinitive abs. Jb 9 18 , see § 113 d), JJT to 
understand how to do something (in Jb 3® “p*y DTiWj? is analogous); ■irfc 
to learn; H}p to wait, expect (with a change of subject, e.g. Is 5 2 and he waited 
for it to bring forth grapes ). 

M We must further mention here a number of verbs in Hiph'il (partly 
denominatives), which express an action in some definite direction (cf. § 53/', 
as b^H to do greatly , b'S^H to make (it) low, to make (it) high, p'TpJin to 

make (it) deep, p'n“)H to make (it) far, distant, to make (it) good (with an 

infinitive without b if/ 33 s , but 1 S 16 17 , in the same combination, with b) ; 

to do anything early (ip 127 s , along with its opposite ^nx to do something 
late , with an infinitive without b ); npin to make (it) much, xb^H to make (it) 
wonderful (even with a passive infinitive 2 Cli 26 16 ), 2 &c. 


1 This view is based upon the fact, that in numerous expressions of this 
kind (see the examples above) the b may be omitted, and the infinitive con¬ 
sequently stand as an actual accusative of the object (see above, c). However, 
the connexion of the verb with the object is in the latter case closer and more 
emphatic (hence especially adapted to poetic or prophetic diction), than the 

looser addition of the infinitive with b ; thus 5QX xb Is 2S 12 is equiva¬ 

lent to they desired not obeying ( 5 ) 3 X xb also with the infill, abs. in Is 42 s4 ; cf. 
§u3rf);btitytoe6 wk Ez 20 8 rather expresses they could not make up their 
mind as to hearkening. When connected with b, the governing verb has 

a more independent sense than when it directly governs the accusative of 
the object. 

2 In almost all these examples the principal idea is properly contained in 

the infinitive, whilst the governing verb strictly speaking contains only 

a subordinate adverbial statement, and is therefore best rendered in English 

by an adverb ; e. g. Gn 27 20 how is it that thou hast found it so quickly? (prop, 

how thou hast hastened to find !), Gn 31 27 wherefore didst thou flee secretly? So 

frequently with n 3 ")n ( = often, abundantly), Ex 36°, 1 S 1 12 , 2 K 21 6 , Is 55 7 , 

Am 4 4 , p 7S 38 , &c. ; with (—again), Dt 30 9 , 1 K 13 17 , Ho 11 9 , Ezr 9 14 ; cf. 

also 2S 19 4 , Jer i 32 , Jn 4 2 , and the analogous instances in § 120^ ; also 2 K 2 1 

thou hast asked a hard thing. 
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4. Finally, the infinitive with is very frequently used in a much looser O 
connexion to state motives, attendant circumstances, or otherwise to define 
more exactly. In English, such infinitive constructions (like the Latin gerund 
in -do ; cf./) must frequently be turned by that or a gerund ; e.g. 1 S 12 17 

in asking you a king ; 14 s3 , 19 5 , 20 s6 , Gn 3 22 , 18 19 , 34 715 , Ex 23 2 t 
Lv 5 4 - 22 ' 26 , S 15 , Nu 14 s6 , 2 S 3 10 , 1 K 2 sf -, 14 8 , Jer 44 7 f *, ip 63 s , 78 18 , 101 8 , 103 s0 , 
i04 14f *, in 6 , Pr 2 8 , S 34 , i8 B , Neh 13 1 *. Sometimes the infinitive with b is used 
in this way simply by itself, e.g. 1 Ch 12 8 as the roes upon the mountains imp!) 
(as regards hasting) in swiftness ; Gn 2 s , 2 S 14 25 (^nb); Is 21 1 ; Jo 2 26 , 

Pr 2 2 , 26 2 and so very frequently the infinitive dicendo which has 

become stereotyped as an adverb to introduce direct narration (in the sense 
of thus, as follows ). 1 

5. In a number of instances—especially in the later books—the infin.^ 
constr. with b appears to be attached by Wdw (like the infinitive absolute, 

§ 1132), as the continuation of a previous finite verb. In most examples of 
this kind it is, however, evident that the infinitive with b virtually depends 

on an idea of intention, effort, or being in the act of, which, according to the 
sense, is contained in what has preceded, whilst the copula, as sometimes 
also elsewhere, is used in an emphatic sense (and that too) ; thus e.g. Ex 32 129 
(if the text be right) fill ijour hand to-day (sc. with an offering) for the Lord . . 

and that to bring a blessing upon you , i. e. that ye may be blessed ; cf. 1 S 25 31 
(otherwise in verses 26 and 33 where the infinitive absolute is used, see 
§ 113 e) ; \p 104 21 , 3 Jb 34 8 , Ec 9 1 , Neh 8 13 , 2 Ch 7 17 .—In Lv io 10f - 

might be regarded as an explanatory addition to the command contained in 
verse 9 b ( = this prohibition of wine before the service shall ye observe, and 
that in order to put a difference, &c.); but probably the text has been 
disturbed by a redactor.—In 2 Ch 30 9 depends on the idea of receiving 

a favour which lies in D'pn’lib On the other hand, in 1 S 8 12 it is sufficient 

to explain and in order to appoint them unto him for captains of thousands (sc. he 
will take them). In Is 44 s8 translate and he (Cyrus) shall perform all my 
pleasure , and that in saying of Jerusalem , &c. 

3 . The period of time to which an action or occurrence represented 
by the infinitive construct belongs, must sometimes be inferred from 
the context, or from the character of the principal tenses; cf. e.g. Gn 2 4 
these are the generations of the heaven and of the earth, 'DNTJjjjnS ivhen 
thsy were created (prop, in their being created); Ju 6 18 Gl 'twny until 

1 is very often so used after "DTI in the Priestly document (Gn 8 15 , 
I7 s ,&c., and numberless times in the legal parts of Exod., Lev., and Num.)—a 
pleonasm which is not surprising considering the admittedly prolix and 
formal style of the document. 

2 When Delitzsch on \p 104 21 , referring to Hb i 17 , explains the infinitive 
with [) as an elliptical mode of expressing the coniugatio periphrastica (equiva¬ 
lent to flagitaturi sunt a deo cibum suum ), this is, in point of fact, certainly 
applicable to this and a few other places mentioned above ; but all these 

passages, in which the infinitive with ^ follows, are to be distinguished 
from the cases treated above under h, where the infinitive with without Wdiv 
corresponds to a Latin gerundive, or is actually used to express the coniugatio 
periphrastica . 
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I come unto thee , and bring forth , &c. Cf. i S 18 19 ( — when she should 
have been given)] 2 K 2 1 , Ho 7 1 . 

V Rem. 1. The constructions of the infinitive with a preposition, described 
above under d, are almost always continued in the further course of the 
narrative by means of the finite verb , i. e. by an independent sentence, not by 
a co-ordinate infinitive. Such a finite verb we regard as governed by a con¬ 
junction, which corresponds to the preposition standing before the infinitive. 
Thus the infinitival construction (frequently even with a change of subject) 

is continued by a perfect (with Jer 9 12 because they have forsaken (£ 33 ]y“by) 
my law . . . }yD&y and have not obeyed my voice ; Gn 39 10 , 1 S 24 12 , Am I s ; 
without Jb 2 8 25 (perf. after () and infin.) ; by a perfect with *1 (cf. § 1121 
and v) Am i 11 01 i£ni"^y because he did pursue his brother with the sword , Dn^’l 
and did cast off continually all pity (a frequentative perfect ; for examples of 
the perfect consecutive proper see Gn 27 46 , Ju6 18 , 1 S io 8 , 2 K 18 32 [Is 36 17 ], 
always after , 'fc{'3“"iy until I come ) ; by a simple imperfect, e.g. Pr I 27 (after 3 ) ; 
Is 30 2G (after in the day , a temporal phrase which has here become 

equivalent to a preposition); Is 5 24 (after 3), io 2 , 13 9 , 14 25 , 45 1 , 49 s , 1 S 2 8 , 
Pr 2 8 , 5 2 , S 21 (always after b) 1 ; by an imperfect consecutive, e. g. Gn 39 18 and 
it came to pass, KipNi 'Sip'D'-ina as I lifted up my voice and cried , that. . .; 

1 K 10 9 , Jb 3 8 1s (after !>); iK i8‘«, Is 3S 9 , Jb 3s 7 - 9ff - (after 3 ); Is 3 o 12 , Jer f 3 , 
Ez 34 8 (after | 5 T). 

S 2. The negation of an infinitive construct, on account of the predominance 
of the noun-element in its character, is effected not by the verbal negative 
(except in the compound which has come to be used as a preposition, 

without , Nu 35 23 , Pr 19 2 ), but by' nba , originally a substantive (see the Lexicon), 
with h prefixed (but also Nu 14 16 *Tlb 31 p), e. g. Gn 3 11 not to 

eat of it ; in a final sense, 4 16 lest any finding him should smite him ; only in 

2 K 23 10 is f) repeated before the infinitive. In \p 32® (if the text be right) ^3 
negatives, not the infinitive, but the predicate which is understood. 


§ 115 . Construction of the Infinitive Construct with 
Subject and Object . 

Cl 1 . Like the infinitive absolute (see § 113 a), the character of the 
infinitive construct as a verbal noun is shown by its power of taking 
the case proper to its verb, and hence in transitive verbs 2 the accu¬ 
sative of the object , e.g. Nu 9 15 D'pn DV 3 on the day the 


1 The great frequency of examples of this kind, especially in the poetical 
books, is due to a striving after what is called chiasmus in the arrangement 
of the parallel members in the two halves of the verse, i. e. in the instances 
given, the finite verb at the end of the second (co-ordinate) clause is parallel 
with the infinitive at the beginning of the first. In this way the verbal form 
necessarily became separated from the 1, and consequently the imperfect 
had to be used instead of the perfect consecutive. Such a parallelism of the 

external and internal members of a verse is frequent also in other cases, and 
was evidently felt to be an elegance of elevated—poetic or prophetic—style. 

3 For examples of the accus. of the object with a pass, infin., see § 121 c. 
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tabernacle was reared up; 1 S 19 1 "lyj-flK )V13ni> that they should slay 
David ; Gn 14 17 , 19 29 , Ex 38 37 , 1 K 12 15 , 15 4 ; with a negative, e.g. 
Lv 26 15 ^^“bs'nx niby 'rib^b so that ye will not do all my command¬ 
ments; with the accusative of the personal pronoun, e.g. Dt 29 12 [ypb 
^nx-D^n that he may establish thee\ Gn 25 s6 , Jer 24’; with a verbal 
suffix, e.g. Ex 2 14 '?jnnb to kill me; Jer 38 s6 that he would 

not cause me to return (on the suffix, cf. c). In Is 49 s the object even 
precedes the infinitive with b ; on this order cf. the note on § 114 r.— 

If the verb governs a double accusative, the infinitive may also take 
the same, e. g. G11 41 39 nxrbimx ^jrflX p'nbx y'Tin nnx forasmuch as 
God hath showed thee all this ; Dt 21 16 . 

Rem. 1. The object alter the infinitive construct must also always be b 
regarded as in the accusative, even when it is not expressly introduced (as in 
all the above examples) by the nota accusativi “HX, and when therefore the 
substantive in question might easily be taken as the genitive of the object 
governed by the infinitive (the usual construction in Arabic), e.g. Pr 21 15 
rmy to do judgement. Against regarding it as a genitive, which is in 
itself possible {the doing , the executing of judgement), is the fact (a) that elsewhere 
the nota accusativi is so frequently added j ( b) that in such a case the secondary 
forms of the infinitive, such as PIX”) for (Spj)3) HN") Gn 4S 11 (cf. \p ioi 3 ,Pr 16 16 ), 

would be unintelligible; (c) that certain infinitive forms, if they were to be 
regarded as in the construct state, could hardly retain the pretonic Qames 
without exception, whereas, when connected with suffixes (i. e. with real 
genitives; cf. § 33 c), this Qames necessarily becomes S e wa ; e.g. Gn 18 25 
P^x nnsnb to slay the righteous (never as fTOnb ; cf., on the other hand, above, 
pIPl/H); 2 K 21 8 , Ez 44 30 . Similarly in such cases as Is 3 13 (\p 50 4 ) instead 
of D'Dy jnb we should rather expect p*lb, if the infinitive were regarded as 
in the construct state, and D'Eiy as the genitive. Hence also in cases like 
Is 58® (nbb for nbfc?) we must assume, with Sellin, op. cit., p. 78, a merely 
‘external phonetic connexion ’ and not the genitive construction. 

2. The verbal suffixes added to the infinitive are (with the exception of C 
Jer 39 14 ) only the suffix of the 1st pers. sing, (besides the above 
examples cf. also 1 S 5 10 , 27 1 , 2S 9 , Ru 2 10 , 1 Ch 12 17 , &c.) and plural; e.g. 

to destroy us, Dt i 27 (immediately after nnb, so that is 

doubtless a verbal not a noun-suffix, although in form it might be either) ; 

WVOnb Nu 16 13 , Ju 13 23 (after }‘DH). Elsewhere the pronominal object is 
•' T . »< 
appended either by means of the accusative sign (e.g. Gn 25 26 DJT!X 71 * 1^3 prop. 

in the bearing them ; T1X ny* lb to know me, Jer 24 7 ) or in the form of a noun¬ 
suffix (as genitive of the object). The latter occurs almost always, whenever 
the context excludes the possibility of a misunderstanding; e.g. 1 S 2c 33 
inbni) (prop, for his smiting) to smite him, not, as the form might also mean, 
in order that he might smite ; cf. 1 K 20 35 ; with the suffix of the 3rd sing. fern. 
Nu 22 25 ; of the 3rd plur. Jos 10 20 , 2 S 21 2 , &e. Hence also tho suffixes of the 
2nd sing, with the infinitive, as ^jnbnb Jer 40 14 , ef. Mi 6 13 , and even 

to magnify thee , Jos 3 7 , must certainly be regarded as nominal not verbal suffixes. 
The connexion of the noun-suffix, as genitive of the object, with the infinitive. 
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was so fully established, that it could be used not only in such strange cases, 
as Gn 37 4 nan ^ t6 they could not speak to him peaceably , cf. Zc 3 1 

‘otpb'jj to be an adversary to him , but ultimately even in the 1st sing., as in 
Nu 22 13 ’’PlPib to give me leave [Dt 25 7 PDN nJ? he will not perform the duty of 
a husband's brother unto me ; 1 Ch 4 10 'ZlVy 'Plblli) that it may not grieve me /] 

(l 3. The power of governing like a verb is also retained in those verbal nouns 
which, although originally secondary forms of the infinitive, have fully 
acquired the value of nouns, e. g. Is 11 9 rfin^nN Hjn (prop, to know the Lord) 
the knowledge of the Lord ; 'JIN to fear me, Dt 4 10 , 5 s6 , io 12 ; an accusative 

follows nnnxb Dt io 12 - 15 , Is 56®' (cf. also 1 K io 9 , Ho 3 1 ) ; Is 30 28 ; 

}JP1N njiT HNIltPIl Dt i 27 ; after verbal nouns formed with the prefix D (cf. 

§ 45 e ), Nu io 2 , Is 13 19 , Am 4 11 , Ez 17 9 . The accusative of the object likewise 
remains after infinitives (or their secondary forms) which have the article, 
e. g. Gn 2 9 , Jer 22 1 ®, or a suffix, e. g. Gn 5 4 , &c., 28 4 - 6 , 29 19 f -, 30 15 , 38 s , 2 S 3 11 , 
Is 29 13 . 

€ 2. The subject of the action represented by the infinitive is mostly 

placed immediately 1 after it, either in the genitive or nominative. 
The subject is in the genitive (§ 33 c) whenever it has the form of a 
noun-suffix, and also when the infinitive has the termination of the 
constr. st. fem. sing, (see/); probably also in many other cases, where 
the infinitive in form and meaning is used more like a substantive, and 
accordingly governs like a noun. On the other hand, the subject of 
the infinitive is certainly to be regarded as a nominative, when it 
is separated from the infinitive by any insertion, and according to 
certain indications (see g) very probably in many other instances. 

f Rem. 1. Examples of genitives of the subject after infinitives in the 
** connective form are Dt I 27 ^JPIN DbT PlfcOtyB prop, in the Lord's hating us ; 

cf. 7 8 , Gn 19 16 , 1 K io 9 , Is 13 19 , 47 9 , Ho 3 1 , Am 4 11 . The subject of the 
infinitive is probably also to be regarded as genitive in such cases as Ex 17 1 
and there was no water nyn nritrb for the people to drink (prop, for the drinking 
of the people), and in cases like Gn 16 16 (T)n rn^Il); G11 16 3 , Ex 19 1 , Nu 20 3 4 , 
3 3 38 , 1 K 6 1 , 133 1 , 2 Ch 7 s , &c. 

g 2. Examples in which the subject is separated from the infinitive by an 
insertion, and hence must certainly be regarded as a nominative, are Jb 34 s2 

jjn DC* nnonb that the workers of iniquity may hide themselves there (prop, for 

the hiding themselves there the workers of iniquity); cf. Gn 34 15 , Nu 35®, 
Dt 19 3 , Ju 9 2 , 2 S 24 13 , \p 76 10 , and below, i. The subject is likewise to be 
regarded as a nominative , whenever the Lamedh is prefixed to the infinitive by 

means of a pretonic Qames (cf. b above), e. g. 2 S 19 20 

1 In Gn 24 30 the subject of PINTS is wanting (but tyDLPS follows) ; the 
original reading was undoubtedly )PlNT3, and the text is now in a state of 

confusion ; verse 30a should come before verse 29 b. In G11 19 29 , 25 s ®, Ex 9 ] ®, 
13 21 , 1 S 18 19 , Jer 41®, ip 42 4 the subject, although not indicated, is easily 
supplied from the context. The infinitive in such cases is best rendered in 
English by a passive. 
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since, it* the infinitive were used as a nomen regens, we should rather expect 
DVjpb according to § 102 /. That the subject of the infinitive is regarded 
elsewhere also as nominative is again (see above, b) probable, since in such 
forms as PP3n Dt 25 19 , Is 14 3 , TEH ^qfi 3 , &c., the pretonic Qames is retained 
without exception, whereas on the analogy of TlEn Ez 24 13 , Jer 23 20 , &c., 

we should expect n s JH TEH, &c., if the infinitive were regarded as a nomen 

regens . Or was the retention of the Qames (assuming the thorough correctness 
of the Masoretic punctuation) rendered possible even before a following 
genitive, because that vowel was characteristic of the form? It is at all 
events certain that owing to the lack of case-endings, 1 a distinction between 
the genitival and nominatival constructions could not have been consciously 
made in the case of most infinitives, e. g. in unchangeable forms like 
D?P, &c. 

3. When Loth a subject and an object are connected with the 4 
infinitive, the rule is, that the subject should immediately follow 
the infinitive, and then the object. The latter, in such a case, is 
necessarily in the accusative, but the subject (as in e) may be either 
in the genitive or in the nominative. The noun-suffixes again are, of 
course, to be regarded as genitives, e. g. Gn 39 19 ^P 'EHHp as I lifted 
up my voice (cf. 1 Iv 13 21 , and the examples, Gn 5 4 , &c., enumerated 
above, under d), and so also substantives which follow a connective 
form, Dt i 27 , &c.; see above, d and/. 

On the other hand, the subject appears necessarily to be in the l 
nominative in such cases as Is io 15 VE^)E~nX Ellty as if a rod 

should shake them that lift it up (for the plur. VEnE cf. § 124 h), not 
T?n3, as would be expected (see g above), if were in the genitive; 
cf. 2 S 14 13 , Jb33 17 . And so probably also in other cases, as Gn 5 1 , 
13 10 , Jos 14 7 , 1 K 13 4 , 2 K 23 10 , Is 32 7 . The subject is separated from 
the infinitive by an insertion (and consequently must necessarily be in 
the nominative; see g above), e. g. in Jer 21 1 . 

Rem. Less frequently the object is placed immediately after the infinitive, h 
and then the nominative of the subject, as a subsequent complement, e. g. 
is 20 1 [inp ink nW? when Sargon sent him ; Gn 4 15 , Jos 14 11 , 2 S 18 29 , Is 5 s4 , 

56 1 , Pr 25 s . In Nu 2 4 23 the subject follows an infinitive which has a noun¬ 
suffix in place of the object. 

§ 116 . The Particijrfes. 

Cf. Sell in (see above at the head of § 113), p. 6 ff., and Kalian, p. 11 ft'. 

1. Like the two infinitives, the participles also occupy a middle Cl 
place between the noun and the verb. In form they are simple nouns, 

1 In Arabic, where the case-endings leave no doubt as to the construction, 
it is equally possible to say either qatlu Zaidin (gen. of subj.) ’Amran (aec.). 
literally Zaid's killing' Amr, or gatin' Amrin (gen. of obj.) Zaidun (nom. of subj.), 
or even el-qatlu (with article) Zaidun (nom. of subj.) 'Amran (acc. of obj.). 
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and most nearly related to the adjective; consequently they cannot 
in themselves he employed to represent definite relations of tense 
or mood. On the other hand, their verbal character is shown by their 
not representing, like the adjectives, a fixed and permanent quality 
(or state), but one which is in some way connected with an action or 
activity. The participle active indicates a person or thing conceived 
as being in the continual uninterrupted exercise of an activity. The 
participle passive, on the other hand, indicates the person or thing in 
a state which has been brought about by external actions. 

1 ) Rem. That the language was fully conscious of the difference between 
a state implying action Cor effected by external action) and mere passivity, 
is seen from the fact, that participles proper cannot be formed from the 
purely stative Qal, but only verbal adjectives of the form qdtel * 133 , &c.) 

or qdtol (rD 2 , &c.), whereas the transitive Qal to hate , although it coincides 
in form with the intransitive Qal (as a verb middle e), nevertheless forms 
a participle active Kjt?, and participle passive (cf. the feminine i"IM 3 t 5 Q.— 

In cases where the participle proper and the verbal adjective both occur, 
they are by no means synonymous. When the Assyrians are called in Is 28 11 
fists' ’35& men of stammering Ups, a character is ascribed to them which is 
inseparably connected with their personality. On the other hand 'b 3 j/b ribs 
Jer 20 7 , describes those about the prophet as continually engaged in casting 
ridicule upon him. Cf. also xf 9 18 ('rDt?) with 50 22 C»rp’ 0 . 

C On the difference between the participle as expressing simple duration and 
the imperfect as expressing progressive duration, cf. what has been stated 
above in § 107 d. Nevertheless the participle is sometimes used—especially 
in the later books, cf. e.g. Neh 6 17 , 2 Ch 17 11 —where we should expect the 
action to be divided up into its several parts, and consequently should expect 
the finite verb. But the substitution of the participle for the tempus historicum, 
which becomes customary in Aramaic (cf. Kautzscli, Gramm, des BibL-Aram. y 
§ 76. 2, d and e ), is nevertheless quite foreign to Hebrew. 

d 2. The period of time indicated by (a) a participle active, either as 
an attribute or predicate, must be inferred from the particular 
context. Thus HD may mean either moriens (Zc 11 9 ), or mortuus 
(so commonly; with the article MtSH regularly = the dead man), or 
moriturus (Dt 4 22 ) ; N2 coming , come Gn i8 n , &c., venturus 1 S 2 31 , &c.; 
bsb falling, but also fallen, Ju 3 s5 , 1 S 5 s , and ready to fall (threaten¬ 
ing ruin, Is 30 13 , Am 9 11 ). For other examples of perfect participles 
see Gn 27 s3 , 43 18 ( 3 $n that was returned; cf. Ezr 6 21 , &c., which 

were come again from the captivity); Gn 35 s , Ex n 5 , Zc 12 1 , ^ 137 7 , 
Fr 8 9 , Jb 12 4 (N*p), and see m below. For future participles see 
Gn 41 25 , 1 K 18 9 , Is 5 5 , Jon i 3 , &c., probably also Vlpb Gn 19 14 . On 
the futurum instans (esp. after nan) see p below. 

C (b) Of the passive participles, that of Qal (e. g. 3 VD scriptus) 
always corresponds to a Latin or Greek perfect participle passive, 
those of the other conjugations, especially Nipltal , sometimes to 
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a Latin gerundive (or to ail adjective in -bills), e. g. metuenclvs , 

£o be feared, yjs 76 s , &c.; “ipn 3 desiderandus ( desiderabilis) Gn 3*, 

^ 19 11 , &e.; creandus \js 102 19 ; usually natus, but also (like 

j u 13*) procreandus, nasciturus 1 K 13 1 2 * , \fr 2 2 3i ; terribilis 
^89 s ; abominable Jb 15 16 ; aestimandus Is 2 22 ; n^ 5 N 3 T 

way 6<? eaten (an animal) Lv 11 47 . In PiCal laudandus , 

worthy to be praised 18 4 . In Hoplial , 2 S 20 21 2 K 11 2 

n^riD^n ; i s 1 2 5 Q e re nsniD. 1 

3 . The participles active, in virtue of their partly verbal character, j 
possess the power of governing like verbs, and consequently, when ’ 
used in the absolute state, may take after them an object either in the 
accusative, or with the preposition with which the verb in question 
is elsewhere usually construed, e. g. 1 S 18 29 THTIN 3 'K hating David; 
Gn 42 s9 ; with the suffix of the accusative, e.g. pfety that made me 
Jb 31 15 ; 'D who seeth us ? Is 29 15 (in Is 47 10 is abnormal); 
DTI ruling them ^ 68 29 , sometimes also with the article, e.g. \j/ 18 33 
'}?.?Ntpn ^ iat girdeth me (LXX b Kparatiov p.t) ; Dt 8 H “ 16 , 13 611 , 20 1 , 

2 S i 24 , Is 9 12 (where, however, Cheyne omits the article), 63 11 , \^8i n , 
103 4 , Dn 11 6 ; followed by a preposition, e. g. 1 K 9 s3 DVIl □'“pH ivhich 
bare ride over the people; 2 K 20 5 ?]b behold , I will heal thee? 

By an exhaustive examination of the statistics, Sellin (see the title at the 
head of § 113), p. 40 ff., shows that the participle when construed as a verb 
expresses a single and comparatively transitory act, or relates to particular 
cases, historical facts, and the like, while the participle construed as a noun 
(see g) indicates repeated, enduring, or commonly occurring acts, occupations, 
and thoughts. 

So also the verbal adjectives of the form qdtel may take an 
accusative of the person or thing, if the finite verb from which they 
are derived governs an accusative, e. g. Dt 34 s nopn ITn full of 
the spirit of ivisdom ; \]/ 5 s psn that hath pleasure in wickedness. 

As a sort of noun the participle may, however, also exercise the^ 
same government as a noun, being in the construct state, and followed 
by the object of the action in the genitive (see 589a; and cf. 
§128 x), e.g. ^ 5 12 ^pt? pnN that love thy name\ cf. yj/ 19 8f ‘; also 
when a verbal adjective, e.g. Gn 22 12 and often KT one fearing 

1 Such examples as HJOnp ? show plainly the origin of this 

gerundive use of the participle passive. A person or thin g feared, desired , or 
praised at all times is shown thereby to be terrible, desirable , or praiseworthy, and 
therefore also to be feared, &c. 

2 On the other hand, in Is. 11 9 as the waters C'GDD D*!? covermg the sea , the 

b serves only to introduce the object preceding the participle [cf. the Arabic 

parallels cited by Driver, Tenses, § 135, 7 06 s.]. Cf. Hab. 2 14 . 
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God ; Hb 2 15 ; with an infinitive, \j/ 127 2 ; with a noun-suffix (which, 
according to § 33 c, also represents a genitive), e. g. Gn 4 14 
whosoeverfindeth me (prop, my finder; cf. 'tyV my maker ); 12 3 
that bless thee , that curseth thee (but read either or ’p'ljlQ 

in the preceding clause); 27 s9 , 1 S 2 30 , Is 63 13 , \jr 18 49 . In Jer 33 s2 
read 'm DTOD, 1 

fa Hem. To the class of objective genitives belong also specifications of place 
after the participles 60 iniens and Nip egrediens , since the verbs NO and Nlf^ 
in the sense of ingredi , egredi , can be directly connected with an accusative ; 
e. g. Gn 23 10 - 18 )'!'')) iyt V 'N 3 that went in at the gate of his city ; La i 4 ; after 'NlP 

Gn 9 10 , 3 4 24 , 46 26 , &c.—In poetic language the participle in the construct state 
may be connected not only with a genitive of the object, but also with any 
other specifications (especially of space) which otherwise can only be made to 
depend on the verb in question by means of a preposition; cf. Is 38 18 , and 

frequently, *li 3 “'TW they that go down into the ptt (the grave); ^ 8S 6 ‘‘Dp 03 *^ 

that lie in the grave ; Dt 32 24 (Mi 7 17 ); 1 K 2 7 , 2 K 1i 5 - 7 * 9 those that came in (or went 
out) on the sabbath, Pr 2 1 , 1 Ch 5 18 , &c.; instead of the construction with “pp ? 
e. g. Is 59 20 ( those who turn from transgression), Mi 2 8 (cf. § 72p). 

/ These genitives of nearer definition appear also in the form of a noun¬ 
suffix, e. g. \p iS 40 - 49 'Dp (for that rise up against me ; cf. Ex 15 7 , Dt 33 11 , 

f 44 6 , Ex 32 25 , Is 1 27 her converts ; f 53 s (T| 3 h) ; Pr 2 19 iTN 3 "i >3 all that go 

unto her ; the construction is especially bold in Is 29 7 FiniSD} rV 3 *l ?~^3 alt that 
fight against her and her stronghold (for 'D"^yi iV^y D > N 32 krr^ 3 ) ; 102 9 even 

with a participle Po'al, 'bbinp they that are mad against me (?), but read perhaps 
with Olshausen 'bbiriO who pierce me. —In Is 1 30 as a terebinth i“6y HvQD fading 
as regards its leaf, it remains doubtful whether is in the absolute state, 
and consequently i“6y in the accusative, or whether it is to be regarded as 
construct state, and H^y as the genitive. In the latter case it would be 
analogous to Pr 14 2 (see k). 

/*• 4 . The passive participles also may either be in the absolute state, 

and take the determining word in the accusative, 2 or may be connected 


1 When, as in Jb 40 19 , the participle with the noun-suffix he that made 

him, also has the article (cf. § 1271), the anomaly is difficult to understand, 
since a word determined by a genitive does not admit of being determined 
by the article.—No less remarkable is the use of the constr. st. of the participle 
before the accusative in Jer 33 s2 TIN that minister unto me (for which 

there is TliPD in verse 21), In Am 4 13 an accusative of the product 
follows the genitive of the object, H3'y Hp'y maker of the morning into 
darkness. In Jer 2 17 ’ipM v 3 Dy 3 is supposed to mean at the time when he led thee ; 

perhaps the perfect ('^H) should be read as in 6 15 . In Ez 27 s4 , the ancient 
versions read rTOtTJ {p)^V now ^ i0U ar * broken, instead of the difficult 

rrapb ny. in 1 k 2o 4G read nb ; y before narn nun. 

- On the proper force of this accusative when retained in the passive con- 
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with it in the construct state, e. g. Ju i8 n , i S 2 19 , Ez cf 
clothed in linen , cf. verse 3 ; (even with a suffix 

rent as regards his coat 2 S 15 32 ; with the participle following Ju i 7 ); 
but Ez 9 11 the one clothed with linen ; 2 S 13 31 O'lJ? T?i? 

rent in respect of clothes, equivalent to with their clothes rent (cf. 
Jer 41 5 ); Nu 24*, Dt 25 10 , Is 3 s , 33 s4 , Jo i 8 , \j/ 32 1 forgiven in 

resided of transgression , HKEn '^3 covered in respect of sin) ; with a 
suffix to the noun, Pr 14 2 1^71 he that is perverse in his nags. 

Hem. The passive participle occurs in the construct state before a genitive l 
of the cause, e.g. in Is 1 7 S^N niSHt? burnt with fire ; cf. G11 41 6 , Ex 2S 11 , Dt 32 s4 ; 
before a genitive denoting the author, e.g. Gn 24 31 ITliT TjVlIl blessed of the Lord 
(but ^ 115 15 njn>b D > 3 : 1 " 12 > see § 121/); cf. Is 53b 22 7 , Jb 14 1 (15 14 , 25 4 ; 

hence also with noun-suffixes (which are accordingly genitive) Pr 9 18 n s K 3 p 
her invited ones, i.e. those invited by her; of. 7 28 , \p 37 2i . 

5. The use of the participle as predicate is very frequent in noun- VI 
clauses (which, according to § 140 e, describe established facts and 
states), in which the period of time intended by the description must 
again (see above, d) be inferred from the context. Thus: 

(а) As present, in speaking of truths which hold good at all times, e. g. Ec i 4 H 
S3 nni r\fr\ tr one generation goeth, and another generation cometh; atid the earth 

abideth (PROy) for ever ; cf. verse 7 ; .also to represent incidental (continuous) 
occurrences which are just happening, Gn 3 s , 16 8 (7 am fieeing ) ; 32 12 , Ex 9 17 , 

1 S 16 15 , 23 1 , 2 K 7 9 , Is i 7 ; when the subject is introduced by the emphatic 
demonstrative HSH behold! (§ 1000 and § 105 b), e.g. Gn 16 11 iTjn TjSn behold, 

thou art with child, &c.; 27 42 ; frequently also in circumstantial clauses (con¬ 
nected by Waw), cf. § 141 e, e.g. Gn 15 2 , &c. 

(б) To represent past actions or states, sometimes in independent noun- 0 

clauses, e.g. Ex 20 18 nSipHTlN Dyrr^ 3 l and all the people saw the thunder - 

ings, &c.; 1 K 1 5 ; in negative statements, e.g. G11 39 23a ; sometimes in relative 
clauses, e. g. Gn 39 23& , Dt 3 a (cf. also the frequent combination of the participle 
with the article as the equivalent of a relative clause, e.g. Gn 32 10 

which saidst ; 1 2 7 , 16 13 , 35 1 * 3 , 36 s8 , 48 16 , 2 S 15 31 , &c.); sometimes again (see n) 
in circumstantial clauses, especially those representing actions or states which 
occurred simultaneously with other past actions, &c., e.g. Gn 19 1 and the two 

angels came to Sodom 3 £” and (i.e. while) Lot sat, &c.; 1 s 1 * 8 * 16 * 22 , 25 s6 , Ju 13 s , 

2 Ch 22°; also with the subject introduced by H 2 H 37 7 , 41 17 . (On Tjbh with 

a following adjective or participle to express an action constantly or occasion¬ 
ally recurring, cf. § 113W.) 

(c) To announce future actions or events, e. g. 1 K 2 2 , 2 K 4 16 at this season J) 
when the time cometh round, |3 Hp3h TIN thou shalt embrace a son ; so after a 

specification of time, G11 ; 4 , 13 14 , 17 19 , 19 13 , Hag 2 6 (but in Is 23 15 , where, after 
rPiTJ we should rather expect a perfect consecutive, it is better to explain 

struction cf. below, § 117 cc, &c , and § 121c, d. So also Neh 4 12 is to bo 
understood, and the buildtrs were iSin ty'N girded every one 

with his sword on his side, and building. 
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finSKOl, with Qimhi, as the 3rd sing. fem. of the perfect; on the form, cf. 
§ 44/); or in relative clauses, Gn 41 25 , Is 5® what I am doing, i.e. am in the act 
of doing; in a deliberative question, Gn 37 30 ; but especially often when the 
subject is introduced by H2n (especially also if the subject be attached as 
a suffix to nan as w, w, &c.), if it is intended to announce the event as 
imminent, or at least near at hand (and sure to happen), when it is called 
futurum instans , e.g. Gn6 17 , 15 s , 20 3 , 24 lsf *, 48 21 , 50®, Ex 3 13 , S 2 ®, 9 s , 34 10 , Jos2 18 , 
Ju 7 17 , 9 33 , 1 S 3 11 , 2 K 7 2 , Is 3 1 , 7 14 , 17', Jer 30 10 , Zc 2 13 , 3®; with a participle 
passive, 2 S 20 21 : cf. also § 112 t. 

Rem. 1. As the above examples show, a noun-clause with a participle as 
predicate may have for its subject either a substantive or a personal pronoun ; 
in both cases the participle, especially if there be a certain emphasis upon it, 
may precede the subject. Also in noun-clauses introduced by HSH the subject 

may be either a substantive, or (e. g. Gn 37*) a separate personal pronoun, or 
a suffix attached to HSH. In the same way, the subject may also be introduced 

by ( est , see the Lexicon) with a suffix, and in negative sentences by pK 
(non est) with a suffix, e.g. Ju 6 36 yCHD if thou wilt save ; Gn 43 s 

nW» if thou wilt not send ; 1 S 19 11 .—In such cases as Is 14 27 rMtMn VV 

the stretched out hand is his , is not, like ri^DJ in 9 11 - 16 , &c., the predicate 

(in which case the participle could not take the article), but the subject; 
cf. Gn 2 11 , 45 12 , Is 66 9 , Ez 20 29 , Zc 7 6 (cf. § 126 k), where the participle with 
the article likewise refers to the present, also Nu 7 s , Dt 3 21 , 4 s , &c., 1 S 4 16 , 

where it refers to the past. In 1 K 12 8 and 21 11 even in relative clauses 

after 

y 2. To give express emphasis to an action continuing in the past , the perfect 
■"PH in the corresponding person is sometimes added to the participle, and 

similarly the imperfect iTJV (or the jussive VP, or the imperfect consecutive) 
is used to emphasize an action continuing in the future, e.g. Jb i 14 
nifcHn the oxen (cows) were plowing j Gn 37 s , 39 22 , Ex 3 1 , Dt 9 s4 , Ju 1 7 , 1 S 2 11 , 
2 S 3 6 ; the same occurs with a passive participle, e.g. Jos 5®, Zc 3 s ; n\T 

with a participle is found e. g. in Is 2 2 ; the jussive in Gn 1 6 , \p 109 12 ;1 and 
\T1 with a participle in Ju 16 21 , Neh I 4 . 

£ 3. The personal pronoun which would be expected as the subject of a participial 

clause is frequently omitted, or at least (as elsewhere in noun-clauses, cf. 
Is 26 s , 16 8 , Jb 9 32 ) the pronoun of the 3rd pers. fcOH, e.g. Gn 24 30 , 37 15 , 38 s4 , 

41 1 , 1 S io 11 , 15 12 , Is 29 s (the participle always after nan); cf., moreover, 
Gn 32 7 , Dt 33 s , 1S17 25 , 20 1 , Is 33®, 40 19 , \p 22 29 , 33®, 55 20 , Jb i2 17 - 19ff -, 25 s , 26 7 .— 
is omitted in Lv 18 28 ; nijn in Is 32 12 , Ez 8 12 , Neh 9 s ; in a relative clause, 
Gn 39 22 , Is 2 4 2 .—The personal pronoun of the 2nd pers. masc. (HHS) is omitted 
in Hb 2 10 ; the 2nd fem. (flS) in Gn 20 16 (where, however, for the participle 
nrob) the 2nd fem. perf. rinzO) is to be read); the pronoun of the 1st sing, 
in Hb 1® (?), Zc 9 12 , Mai 2 16 ; the 2nd plnr. (DFlX) 1 S 2 24 (if the text be right), 
6 s , Ez I3 7 (?). But these passages are all more or less doubtful. 
t Of a different kind are the cases in which some undefined subject is to be 

supplied with the participle; e.g. Is 21 n N"l*p there is one calling unto me 
( = one calleth ; §144^); cf. Is 30" 4 , 33 4 .—So with participles in the plur., 
e.g. Ex 5 16 (D’HDX sc. the taskmasters); Jer 3S 23 (in 33® the text is corrupt), 
Ez 13 7 (?), 36 13 , 37 11 (equivalent to sunt qui dicant). 

1 A jussive is practically to be supplied also in the formulae of blessing and 
cursing, TJ^Il blessed be . . . Gn 9 26 , &c.; "IDK cursed art thou . . . 3 14 , &c. 
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4. We must mention as a special class those noun-clauses which occur at 'll 
the beginning of a period, and are intended to lay stress upon the fact that 
the first action still continues on the occurrence of the second (always intro¬ 
duced by X) j e.g. Jb i 16f - N 3 iTT} niTip HJ Ac was yet speaking , and ( = when) 
another came , &C. 1 2 ; cf. Gn 29 s , 1 S 9 1127 , 2G 36 , 1 K 14 17 she was entering the threshold 
0/ the house , when the child died ; 2 K 2* 3 , 4 6 , Dn 9 20 f * ; also in Ju 19 22 , 1 S 9 14 , iy 2H , 

1 K 1 42 , Jb i 58f *, in all which passages the apodosis is introduced by njjn'l.— 

On the other hand, in 1K1 14 the noun-clause itself is introduced by HSH (as 
in verse 22 by HSiT}), and denotes an action only just impending. 2 Finally* 
when the whole sentence is introduced by means of 'HM (cf. § hi g), and the 
apodosis by nail}, Gn 42 85 , 2 K 2 11 , 13 21 ; without flSH in the apodosis, 1 S 7 10 , 

2 K 19 s7 (Is 3J 38 /. 

Participles active , which are used in the sense of the perfect participle, and V 
also participles passive , in accordance with their meaning, express in such 
noun-clauses a state still continuing on the occurrence of the principal action, 

e. g. Gn 3S 25 nn!w jorn nN2»o son she was being brought forth , when she sent , 

&c. ; cf. Gn 50 24 . [See further in Driver, Tenses, §§ 166-169.] 

5. Different from the examples treated in u and v are the instances in W 
which a participle (either alone or as the attribute of a noun) stands at the 
beginning of the sentence as a casus pendens (or as the subject of a compound 
noun-clause , see § 143 c) to indicate a condition, the contingent occurrence of 
which involves a further consequence ; e.g. Gn 9® DINS 

shedding man’s blood , i. e. if any one sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his" blood be shed; Ex2i 12 , ip 75 4 , Pri7 14 , Jb 41 18 ; so especially if “^3 every 
precedes the participle, Gn 4 15 , 1S3 11 (2 K 21 12 ), 2 S 5 s ( whosoever smiteth), 

1 Ch 11 6 . The apodosis is very often introduced by ] (waiv apodosis e.g. 

Ex 12 16 (with a following perfect consecutive), N1135 30 ; 1 S 2 13 rQT 

Jnbn "TO Nltt naj when any yuan offered sacrifice , the priest’s servant came , &c. ; 

2 S I4 10 (participle with article); 22 41 (whero, however, the text is to be 
emended in accordance with p ib 41 ) ; 2 S 23 s f -, Pr 23 24 K e th. ; 29 9 .—As in the 
instances discussed under u, such sentences are sometimes preceded by 

cf. 1 S io 11 , u 11 , 2 S 2 23 and it came to pass . that as many as came , 

77 T - T • 2“ K 

&c. [or by ITIT), frequentative, Ju 19 30 ].—On the other hand, S 22 

is a mere catchword (equivalent to and as for that which was broken ) to call to 
mind the contents of verse 8. . 

6. On the use of the participle after the infinitive absolute T|vn cf. § 113 u. 

7. Almost as a rule the participial construction beginning a sentence (like JO 
the infinitival constructions according to § 114 r) is continued by means of 

a finite verb with or without 1 , before which the English construction 
requires us to supply the relative pronoun implied in the participle; thus. 


1 The independent noun-clause here lays stress upon the simultaneous 

occurrence (and consequently the overlapping) of the events far more forcibly 
than could be done by a subordinate expression of time (as e.g. 'H'])* 

In English it may be represented by scarcely had he finished speaking ichen. . . . 
As the above examples show, the apodosis also frequently consists of a noun¬ 
clause. 

2 At the same time the preceding still show’s that what is announced 
is not merely a future event, but a future event contemporaneous with some¬ 
thing else; the case thus entirely differs from the examples given in § M2<, 
where H3n refers to the following participle, while here it belongs properly 
to the apodosis, before which it is therefore generally placed ; see the 
examples. 
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continued by means of a perfect, Is 14 17 D"jn Vni’l >3ri Dfc' that made 

the world as a wilderness, and overthrew the cities thereof 43 7 , Ez 22 s , \p 13^> 13 
Pr 2 17 ; by a perfect without Wdw, Gn 49 11 ; by a simple imperfect (as the 
modus rei repetitae in the presents, Is f 23 , 4C 6 , Pr 7 8 , Jb i2 1719ff *, 24 21 ; by an 
imperfect without Wdw, e. g. 1 S 2 8 , Is 5®, Pr 2 14 , 19 26 ; by an imperfect con¬ 
secutive, Gn 27 s3 , 35 s , 1 S 2 6 , Jer 13 10 (after several participles), \f, 18 33 , 13610a 

C. The Government of the Verb. 

§ 117 . The Direct Subordination of the Noun to the Verb 
as Accusative of the Object. The Double Accusative. 

L. Kaila, Zur Syntax des in verbaler Abhangigkeit stehenden Nomens im alttest. 

Hebr., Helsingfors-, 1906. 

a 1 . The simplest way in which a noun is subordinated to a verbal 
form is by the addition of an accusative of the object to a transitive 
verb. 2 In the absence of case-endings, 3 this accusative can now be 
recognized only from the context, or by the particle “HX ()"IX ? before 
suffixes also HK, nitf) 4 prefixed to it. The use of this nota accusativi 


1 On the parallelism between the external and internal members, which 
appears here and in many other examples of this kind, see the note on § 114 r. 

* The verb in question may either have been originally transitive, or only 
have become transitive by a modification of its original meaning. Thus the 

vocalization shows that )‘DI1 (to have pleasure, usually with 3) to desire , nSd (to 
be fult of something, also transitive) to fill, were originally intransitive. Cf. 
also such cases as HD 3 to weep (generally with “^V, “^X or j>), but also to bewail 
with an accusative ; to dwell (usually with 3), but also to inhabit with an 
accusative (cf. further, under «).—The examples are different in which verbs 
of motion such as X)2 inlrare, also aggredi, NiP egredi (cf. § 116 h above), 3^ 
redire, Is 52 s , take an accusative of the aim of the motion, while X )2 according 
to the Old Semitic usage, even takes an accusative of the person (at least 
in poetry, equivalent to “^>X Xf2 in prose). 

3 On traces of these endings, especially the remains of a former accusative 
ending in a, cf. § 90 c. 

4 "DX (toneless owing to the following Maqqeph), and HX (with a tone-long 
P, "ns only in Jbqi 26 , DX or n*lN before the light suffixes (on all these forms 
cf. § 103 b : the underlying form dth was obscured in Hebrew to oth , shortened 
to dth before suffixes beginning with a consonant and then modified to “nX ? 
whence finally the secondary form HX with the tone), Phoenician ]"PX i. e. 
probably iyydth (for the Phoenician form, cf. G. Hoffmann, Einige phonik. 
Inschriften, Gottingen, 1889, P* 39 f*)> Punic yth or (according to Euting) pro¬ 
nounced even as a mere prefixed t, Arabic, before suffixes, ’ iyyd , Aram. JV f JV. 
It was no doubt originally a substantive, meaning essence , substatice, self (like 
the Syriac ydth ; on the othor hand, any connexion with the Hebrew rHX, 
Syriac ’ dtd , Arabic ’dyat, a sign, must, with Nbldeke, ZDMG. xl. 738, be rejected), 
but now united in tlio construct state with a following noun or suffix stands 
for the pronoun ipse, avros. In common use, however (cf. Wilson, ‘The 
particle HX in Hebrew,’ llebraica ; vi. 2, 3, and the precise statistics of the use 
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is, however, somewhat rare in poetry, and even in prose it is not 
invariably necessary hut is restricted to those cases in which the 
accusative of the object is more closely determined by being a proper 
name, or b) T having the article, or by a following determinate genitive 
(hence also by the suffixes), or in some other way (see below, c), e. g. 
On 4 1 and she bare Cain ; 6 10 , i 1 God created nx 

the heaven and the earth (but 2 4 D'EtPl )HX); i 25 and God made H-nTlS 
}*7>xn the beast of the earth ; 2 24 . 

Rem. 1. The rare occurrence of the nota accusativi in poetic style (e. g. it b 
never occurs in Ex 15 2 ' 18 , E)t 32, Ju 5,182, &c., though it is frequent in the 
late Psalms) may be explained from the fact that in this as in other respects 
(cf. § 2 ?) poetry represents a somewhat more archaic stage of the language 
than prose. The need of some external means of indicating the accusative 
could only have been felt after the case-endings had become wholly extinct. 
Even then the HN would probably have been used at first to indicate only 
an object placed before the verb (when it followed, it was already sufficiently 
characterized by its position as depending on the verb), or proper names. 1 
Finally, however, the nota accusativi became so customary everywhere in prose, 
that even the pronominal object was expressed rather by jHX with suffixes 
than by verbal suffixes, even when none of the reasons mentioned under e 
can be assigned for it; cf. Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 25S ff., and the 
statistics of H. Petri, cited above at the head of § 58. Such examples as 

D'H^X inX HJV Gn 6 22 in the Priestly Code, beside fljrp MjVTJ’X bh 3 

7 5 in the Jahvist } are especially instructive. 

2. As accusatives determined in other ways, we have in the first place to C 
consider the collectives introduced by ^3 entirety, without a following article 
or determinate genitive, inasmuch as the meaning of includes a deter¬ 
minative sense, cf. e. g. Gn i 21 - 30 , S 21 , Dt 2 34 , 2 K 25®. ^bTlX is used absolutely 
in Gn 9 s , cf. 39 s3 ; similarly, 'Jp is determinate of itself, since it always denotes 
a person, lienee 'D“HX quem? e. g. Is6 8 , 37 s3 , &c., but never nD“HX quid ? So 
also the relative *^X in the sense of eum qui or quem, &c.. e. g. 1 S iG s , or id 
quod, Gn9 2< , &c. Cf. also such examples as Jos 2 10 , 1 S 24 19 , where *Tp’X J 1 X 
is equivalent to the circumstance, that , &c.—Elsewhere DX stands before nouns 
which are determinate in sense, although the article is omitted, which 
according to § 126 h is very frequently the case in poetic or otherwise elevated 
style ; thus Lv 26 s , Jos 24 14 - 15 , Isqi 7 (to distinguish the object from the subject); 
50 4 (with the first of two accusatives, also for the sake of clearness) ; Ez 13 20 , 
43 10 , Pr 13 21 (where the are to be regarded as a distinct class); Jb 13 25 

of DN on p. 140 ff.), it has so little force (like the oblique cases avrov, avrw , 
airuv, sometimes also ipsius, ipsum, and the Germ, desselben, &c.) that it merely 
serves to introduce a determinate object; DX prop, avrov tvv ovpavov 

(cf. avrtjv XpvaTjida, Iliad i. 143) is no stronger than the simple O'D&TI 7 bv 
ovpavov. Cf., further, P. Haupt on Pr iS 24 in his Rainbow Bible, and also in 
the Notts on Esther, p. 191. 

1 Thus, in Dt 33, HX occurs only in verse 9 (tw r ice, with an object preceding 
the verb), in Gn 49 in the blessing of Jacob only in verse 15 with a co-ordinate 
second object (consequently farther removed from the verb). Of the thirteen 
instances of HX in the Mesa* inscription, seven stand directly and four 
indirectly before proper names. 
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(unless, with Beer and others, we read DX 1 for "nXI); also Ec f may be 
a quotation of an ancient maxim. 

Cl O11 the other hand J 1 X occurs very seldom in prose before a noun actually 
or apparently undetermined. In 1 S 24® is more closely defined by 
means of the following relative clause ; in 2 S 4 11 fc^X refers to Ishbo- 
sheth (as if it were him, who was an innocent man) ; in 1 K 6 16 HEX O'Hb'V 
refers to the particular twenty cubits. In Ex 21 28 (otherwise in verse 29) 
perhaps the “J1X is used in order to avoid the combination E^X (as in 
Nu 21 9 to avoid the cacophony K^X TjC’J ?); in Lv7 8 and 20 10 the accusa¬ 

tives are at any rate defined by the context.—In Nu 16 15 DHD ^inXTlX 
probably means even a single one (and then ipso facto a definite one) of them , as also 
in 1 S 9 3 D'lyDnp inX“nX may refer to some definite one of the men-servants. 

In Gn 21 30 we should read nfeOSH with the Samaritan, since the 

t : - 

seven lambs have been already mentioned ; in Ex 2 1 translate with Meyer, 
Die Israeliten, p. 79, the daughter of Levi ; in Ex 28 s read DH&n with 

the Samaritan; in Lv 20 14 n$X“HX is probably a scribal error due to 
HBX'nXl ; in 1 S 26 20 read ’’K'DJ with the LXX for *1I1X ; in 2 S 5 24 read 

as in 1 Ch 14 15 ; in 2 S 15 16 the TlX is incorrectly inserted from 20 3 , 

t t : - v < 

where it refers to the women already mentioned ; in 2 S 18 18 read rOSTprij 
or omit both “J"lX and "IPX with the LXX and Lucian; in 1 K 12 31 omit “DX; 
in 2 K 23 20 probably DniDSJTnX is to be read ; in 2K25 9 the text is corrupt. 
In Ez 16 32 DnmX might refer to the strangers in question ; but see Smend on 
the passage. 

e 3. The pronominal object must be represented by HX with a suffix (instead 
of a verbal suffix), when (a) it precedes the verb, e.g. Nu 22 s3 'FI}*}!! HZiriX 
W\np FiniXl I had slain thee and saved her alive ; Gn 7 1 , Lv 22 s8 , 1 S S 7 , Is 43 s2 , 
57 11 , Jer 4^ 7 - 22 , 7 19 ; ( b) when a suffix is already attached to the verb, and as 
a rule when a second accusative with 1 follows, e.g. 2 S 15 25 ifiX 'OXin'} and 
he will show me it ; Ex 17 3 * 02 TnXl TlX jT’Dnb to kill us and our children ; Nu 16 32 , 
1 S 5 11 , 2 S 14 16 (but cf. also Dt 11 6 , 15 16 , &c., and Driver on 1 S 5 10 ); (c) after 
an infinitive absolute, see above § 113a note; (d) after an infinitive con¬ 
struct, when it is immediately followed by the subject, e. g. Gn 41 s9 , or when 
the combination of a suffix with the infinitive might lead to a misunder¬ 
standing, e.g. Gn 4 15 inxnisn TltaS lest one should smite him , &c., where 
Triton ’’hSdS might also mean lest he should smite. 

/ 4. The pronominal object is very frequently omitted, when it can be easily 
supplied from the context; so especially the neuter accusative referring to 
something previously mentioned (the English it) after verba sentiendi (VOW) and 
dicendi, ,e.g. Gn 9 22 , &c., * 13*1 and he told (it) ; also after to give, Gn 1S 7 , 24 41 , 
&c., np!) to take, X*»3n to bring , to lay, Gn g 23 , &c., XSD to find, Gn 31 33 , &c. 
A personal object is omitted, e.g. in Gn 12 19 , 24 51 (after npb.—The omission 
of the plural object, is remarkable, because it leaves an opportunity for 
a misunderstanding, in Gn 37 17 DHpX TlVpi? 1 I heard them saying ; perhaps, 
however, we should read DTiypfc/' with the Samaritan. 

§ 5. In common formulae the substantival object is also sometimes omitted 

1 According to the ordinary rules of syntax (cf. § 116 f) we should translate, 
I heard men who said , &c. 
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(an elliptical expression) ; thus e.g. D *13 1 S 20 16 , &c. (see the Lexicon) stands 
for nna fPS like the English to dose (sc. a bargain) with any one ; '"IDJ to keep 
(sc. P)X anger) equivalent to to be resentful , if 103 9 , &c. ; so also IDt? Jer 3 5 
(beside “IBJ) ; XtW for 5 >ip KCO to lift up the voice , Is 3 7 ; NttO for h }iy xfco 
to take away any one's sin (to forgive), Gn i8 24 - 26 , Is 2 9 ; to put forth (sc. T 

the hand) equivalent to to reach after something , 2 S 6 6 , ip 18 17 . 

6. Verba sentiendi may take a second object, generally in the form of a parti- fl 
ciple or adjective and necessarily indeterminate, to define more exactly the 
action or state in which the object is perceived, e.g. Nu n 10 

i"D 3 DJJIVTIX and Moses heard the people weeping ; Gn 7 1 WX "1 ^flX thee have 
I seen righteous. Frequently, however, the second object is expressed by 
a separate clause. This is especially frequent with nx“l to see , e.g. Gn 1 4 and 
God saw the light, that it teas good ; Gn 6 2 , 12 14 , 13 10 , 49 15 , Ex 2 2 , ^ 25 19 , Pr 23 s1 , 

Jb 2 2 12 , Ec 2 24 , S 17 ; so with JIT to know , Ex 32 s2 , 2 S 3 25 , 17 8 (with two objects) ; 

1 K 5 17 . 

7. In certain instances MX serves apparently to introduce or to emphasize l 
I a nominative. This cannot be regarded as a reappearance of the original 

substantival meaning of the r)X, since all unquestionable examples of the 
kind belong to the later Books of the Old Testament. They are rather (apart 
from textual errors or other explanations) cases of virtual dependence on an 
implied verbum regens understood. The constant use of f)X to indicate a clause 
governed by the verb, necessarily led at length to the use of HX generally as 
a defining particle irrespective of a governing verb. So in the Hebrew of the 
Mishna 1 (see above, § 3 a) iflX and rlDX are prefixed even to a nominative 
without any special emphasis. 

; Naturally the above does not apply to any of the places in which HX is not A 

j the nota accusative, but a preposition (on J"lX toith, cf. § 1036), e.g. Is 57 15 , 

1 S 17 34 (DVnrrnXl and that , with a bear; “DX here, however, has probably 

been interpolated from verse 36, where it is wanting); nor the places in 
which the accusative is subordinate to a passive (according to § 121 c) or to 
i a verb of wanting as in Jos 22 17 and Neh 9 s2 , see below, 5. In Ez 43 17 T 2 D 
about governs like a verb, being followed by rlfON. 

1 Other cases are clearly due to attraction to a following relative pronoun in l 

the accusative (Ez 14 22 , Zc 8 17 ; but Hag 2 5a , to D'TfOD, must be omitted, 
with the LXX, as a later addition), or the accusative depends on a verbal 
idea, virtually contained in what has gone before, and consequently present 
to the speaker’s mind as governing the accusative. Thus Nu 3 26 (the verbal 
idea contained in JTltX’DI verse 25 is they had to take charge of) ; in Jos 17 11 

'm implies it was given up or they gave him ; 1 S 26 16 see where is equivalent 
to search now for ; in 2 S 1 1 25 

is used in the sense of noli aegre 
ferre 2 ; Jer 36 s3 and he had the brazier before him ; in Ec 4 s a verb like I esteem 
is mentally supplied before T?X J“IX. On Jos 22 17 , Neh 9 s2 , see below, aa .— 
Aposiopesis occurs in Dt 1 i 2 3 /or not your children (do I mean) ; still more boldly 
in Zc 7 7 , where either or is to be supplied. 

r Setting aside a few undoubtedly corrupt passages 3 there still remain the 7 U 

1 Cf. Weiss, fliSPOn (Vienna, 1867), p. 112. 

2 So also in 1 S 20 13 the Qal pD") is, with Wellhausen, to be read instead 
of the Hiph'il. 

3 Thus 1 S 26 16 , where ’’X) is to be read for DX 1 ; 1 K n 26 , where at present 
the predicate of the relative clause is wanting; in 2 K 6 C the HX is probably 
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following examples, in which TIN in the later Hebrew manner (almost in 
the sense of the Latin quod ailinet ad) introduces a noun with more or less 
emphasis, Nu 3 46 , 5 10 , 35 s , Ju 20 44 - 46 , Ez 17 21 , 20 16 , 35 10 , 44 s , Nell 9 19 - 34 , Dn 9 13 , 
2 Ch 31 17 .—In Ez 47 17-19 (cf. also 43 7 ) it is simplest to emend HNT for “nX ? 
according to verse 20. However, even the LXX, who have ravra only in 
verse 18, can hardly have known any other reading than DX ; consequently 
in all these passages HX must be regarded as virtually dependent on some 
governing word, such as ecce (LXX 43 7 ea ipaxas), and 47 17ff - as equivalent to 
thou shalt have as a border, &c. 

8. Another solecism of the later period is finally the introduction of the 
object by the preposition P (prop, in relation to, in the direction of), as sometimes 
in Ethiopic 1 and very commonly in Aramaic. 2 Less remarkable is this 
looser connexion of the object with a participle, as with La 4®, 

Nu 10 25 , P]pT f 145 14 (but cf. 146 8 ), "TO Nu 25 18 , and nVV Jb 12 23 ; 

before the participle Is 11 9 .—To introduce an object preceding the finite verb 
S is employed in Jb 5 2 (cf. also Dn 11 S8 ); also after Lv i9 18 - 34 ; TpTXH 
\p 129 s ; Ezr 8 24 , 2 Ch 25 10 ; pDH Jb 9 11 ; T]TO 1 Ch 29 20 (immediately 

before with an accusative); il^H 1 Ch 5 26 ; KTOI Ezr6 21 , 1 Ch 22 19 , 2 Ch 17 13 ; 
Hjnn Gn 45 7 , where, however, read HD 11 SiS with the LXX for and take 

as a daiivus commodi; bkn 1 Cli 16 36 , 2 Ch 5 13 ; 2 S 3 30 , \p 135 11 (verse 10 

with accusative), 136 19f *; (to bind up) Is 61 1 (Ez 34“* before the verb); 

f 69 s ; -J 23 f 86 9 ; DpP Jer 40 2 , 2 Ch 23 1 ; Ipbpn and 1 Ch 2 9 22 ; 

2 Ch 28 15 ,* TjipD f 145 14 ; niy 1 Ch 16 37 ; r6yn Ez 26 s ; nm f n6 16 ; ?j-n 
Jb 19 28 ; pTOH Is 53 11 ; 2 Ch 24 12 (previously accusatives) ; 1 S 22 7 

(but probably is to be read); S'tjhl (in the connexion,!? 2'CT) 

2 Ch io 6 (but verse 9 and 1 K I2 9 with an accusative); nnc? Nu 32 15 , 1 S 23 10 ; 
n f 73 18 ; rhy Ezr 8 16 , 2 Ch 2 12 , 17 7 ; HOW 1 Ch 29 18 , 2 Ch 5« 

O 9. Sometimes the verb, on which an accusative of the object really depends, 
is contained only in sense in the verb which apparently governs, e.g. Is I4 17 
nJT 3 VVDX his prisoners he let not loose nor sent them back to their 

home. On this constructs praegnans in general, see § 119^1 

p 2 . With the proper accusatives of the object may also be classed 
what is called the internal or absolute object (also named schema etymo- 
logicum or figura etymologica ), i.e. the addition of an object in the form 

derived from a text which read the Hiph'il instead of In Jer 23 s3 

instead of the artificial explanation what a burden (is, do ye ask ?) we should 
read with the LXX and Vulg. Ni-’ISn DfiN ye are the burden. In Ez io 22 
DrhN) DiTSnp is unintelligible; in 37 19 read with Hitzig for JIN; in 

Hag 2 17 for D 3 J 1 N read with the LXX [or ; for the cf. 2 K 6 11 , 

Jer 15 1 , Ez 36 s ]. 

1 Dillmann, Grammatik der dthiopischen Sprache , p. 349. 

2 With regard to Biblical Aramaic, see Kautzseh’s Grammatik des Bibl.-Aram., 
p. 151 f. In other ways, also, a tendency may be observed in later Hebrew 
to make use of the looser connexion by means of prepositions instead of the 
closer subordination of the noun in the accusative. 
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of a noun derived from the same stem, 1 e.g. \fr 14 5 TH 3 Vina they feared 
a fear (i.e. they were in great fear), Pr 15 27 ; also with the object 
preceding, e.g. La i 8 HNtpn Ntpn Jerusalem hath sinned a sin; 

with a double accusative (see below, cc), e.g. 1 Ki ,J ■"•*}? N 3 let 

me , I pray thee , give thee counsel; 1 K r 12 . 2 

Rem. (a) Strictly speaking the only cases of this kind are those in which (j 
the verbal idea is supplemented by means of an indeterminate substantive (see 1 
the examples above). Such a substantive, except in the case of the addition 
of the internal object to denominative verbs (see below), is, like the infinitive 
absolute, never altogether without force, but rather serves like it to strengthen 
the verbal idea. This strengthening is implied in the indeterminateness of 
the internal object, analogous to such exclamations as, this ivas a man ! 3 
Hence it is intelligible that some intensifying attribute is very frequently (as 

in Greek usually) added to the internal object, e.g. Gn 27 s4 Hpyi* pyiPl 

mtD} he cried (with) an exceeding great and bitter cry ; cf. the Greek 
1/oattv voaov Katcyv, exo-pyaav \apdv peyakyu (Matt. 2 10 ; ; magnam pugnarepagnam, 
tutiorem vitam mere, &c. 

Examples of an internal object after the verb, and without further addition, 
are Ex 22 s , 2 S 12 16 , Is 24 22 , 35 s , 42 17 , Ez 25 15 , 26 lft , 27 s5 , Mic 4 9 , Zc i 2 , Pr 21 26 ; 
with an intensifying attribute, G11 27 s3 , Ex 32 31 , Ju 15*, 2 S 13 36 , 1 Iv i 40 (cf. 
Jon 4 6 , 1 Ch 29 s ) ; Is 21 7 , 45 17 , Jon i 10 , Zc i 14 , S 2a , Dnn 3 ; along with an object 
proper the internal object occurs with an attribute in G11 12 17 , 2 S 13 15 ; cf. 
also Is 14 6 , Jon 4 1 .—An internal object without an attribute before the verb : 

Is 24 16 , Jer 46 s , Hb 3 9 , Jb 27 12 ; with an attribute before the verb : Jer 14 17 , Zc 1 15 
(cf. also Gn 30 8 , Jer 22 19 , 30 14 , if 139 22 ). Instead of the substantive which 
would naturally be expected, another of kindred meaning is used in Zc 8 2 . 

(6) Only in a wider sense can the schema etymologicum be made to include V 
cases in which the denominative verb is used in connexion with the noun 
from which it is derived, e. g. G11 1 11 , 9 14 , n 3 , 37 7 , Ez 1S 2 , if 144 6 , probably also 
Mi 2 4 , or where this substantive, made determinate in some way, follows 
its verb, e.g. Gn 30 37 , Nu 25 11 , 2K4 13 , 13 14 , Is 45 17 , La3 s8 , 4 and, determinate 
at least in sense, Jer 22 16 ; or precedes it, as in 2 K 2 1C , Is S 12 , 62 s , Zc 3 7 ; cf. 
also Ex 3 9 . In both cases the substantive is used, without any special 
emphasis, merely for clearness or as a more convenient way of connecting 
the verb with other members of the sentence. 

3. Verbs which denote speaking (crying out, weeping), or any s 
external act, frequently take a direct accusative of the organ or means 
by which the action is performed. In this case, however, the accusa¬ 
tive must he more closely determined by an attributive adjective or 
a noun in the genitive. This fact shows the close relation between 
these accusatives and the internal objects treated under p , which also, 


1 On a kindred use of the infinitive absolute as an internal object, see above, 

§ 113 w. 

2 Cf. @ov\as povktvetv, Iliad x. 147. 

* The Arab grammarians assign to the indeterminate cases generally an 
intensive sense in many instances; hence the commentators on the Qorun 
usually explain such cases by adding and what . . . / see § 125 b. 

4 Also in if 13 4 lest I sleep the sleep of death, HUSH is only used pregnantly 
for rnran n 3 t? (cf. Jer 51 39 ), as rrijTTC la 33 15 for nipn>* -]■}!. Oil the similar 
use of D'Ett Tjbn in if 15 2 , see § 118 n. 
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according to q, mostly take an intensifying attribute. On the other 
hand, they must not be regarded as adverbial (instrumental) accusa¬ 
tives, nor are they to be classed with the second (neuter) subjects 
treated below in § 144 l. 

t Examples of the accusative following the verb are pJftNil and I 

cried a loud voice, i.e. with a loud voice, Ez 11 18 , 2 S 15 23 (after the proper object, 
Dt 5 ly , 1 K 8 55 ); \p 109 2 they have spoken unto me "lp$ a tongue of deceit, i. e. 
with a lying tongue; Pr io 4 he becometh poor rPDVS)3 nfcty dealing a slack 
hand , i. e. who dealetli with a slack hand ; cf. the German eine schone Stimme 
singen, to sing a fine voice, eine tuchtige Klinge schlagen, to smite a trusty sword, 
Schlittschuhe laufen, to run skates (i. e. to skate), and our to write a good hand , 

to play hall, &c.—Examples of the accusative preceding are 

my mouth shall praise with joyful lips , \p 63®; cf. \p 12 3 , where a casus instrumenti 
with 3 follows the accusative. 

U 4 . Many verbs originally intransitive (sometimes even in form; see 
a , note 2) may be used also as transitives, in consequence of a certain 
modification of their original meaning, which has gradually become 
established by usage; cf. e. g. to strive , but also with an accusative 
causam alicuius agere (so even in Is i 17 , &c.; elsewhere with ^ of the 
person for whom one strives); absolutely to be able , with an 
accusative to prevail over any one; to be inclined and H2H to have 
pleasure (usually with 3 ), with an accusative to wish for some one or 
something ; 33 ^ cubare , then in the sense of concumbere, originally 
joined with "DV cum, but quite early also with the accusative, equiva¬ 
lent to comprimere ( feminam ), &c. So in 2 S 13 14 , &c., unless in all 
or some of the passages the preposition HN is intended, e. g. for 
rlfiN; in the earlier passages is the more usual. 

V Rem. 1. It is certainly difficult to decide whether some verbs, which were 
afterwards used absolutely or joined with prepositions, were not nevertheless 
originally transitive, and consequently it is only the supposed original meaning, 
usually assigned to them in English, which causes them to appear intransi¬ 
tive . 1 In that case there is of course no syntactical peculiarity to be considered, 
and a list of such verbs would at the most be requisite only for practical 
purposes. Moreover, it is also possible that certain verbs were originally in 
use at the same time both as transitive and intransitive, e. g. perhaps 
to he clothed along with to put on (a garment). Finally the analogy of 
certain transitives in constant use may have led to intransitives of kindred 
meaning being also united directly with the accusative, so that, in other 
words, whole classes of verbs came to be regarded in a particular aspect as 
transitives. See below, y. 

1 Thus e.g. Hiy to reply to {apti($co 6 ai nva), to answer any one ; rqif to command 
(iubere aliquem) ; “ 13 J to remember ; rqp (also with b) to wait for any one (to 
expect any one) ; ")j$>3 to bring glad tidings to any one (see the Lexicon) ; P]fcO 
and C|N3 to commit adultery (adulterare matronam) ; *13y to serve (colere) ; 3qy 
to become surety for . . ., and many others. 
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2. The modification of the original meaning becomes especially evident XV 
when even reflexive conjugations ( Niph'al , Hithpa'el , &c.) take an accusative 
(cf. § 57, note 2); e.g. N 33 to prophesy , Jer25 13 ; 3 D 3 (prop, to put oneself 
round) to surround , Ju 1 9 22 ; Dnb: to fight , xp 109 s (where, however, the Qal 

should be read ; cf. \p 35 1 ); also ri^nn to shave (something) for oneself 
Num 6 19 ; ^rpnn to take some one for oneself as a possession, Is 14 2 ; ^33111 to 
make some one an object of craft, Gn 37 18 ; ^ 2 t* 3 nn to strip a thing off oneself Ex 
33 6 ; 13 ynn to bring on oneself the anger of any one, to anger him ; piSHl to 
consider something, Jb 37 14 ; plSf}*? io break something off from oneself Ex 32 s . 

In Gn 34 9 after ^rinriil make ye marriages , read instead of . Cf. § 54/. 

3. So also it is only owing to a modification of the original meaning of X 
a verb (except where the expression is incorrect, and perhaps derived from 
the popular language), when sometimes tho remoter object (otherwise intro¬ 
duced by !?) is directly subordinated in the form of an accusative suffix, e.g. 

Zc 7 5 pN pplptt Dten did ye fast at aU unto we, even to me ? as though to say, 
have ye be-fasted me? have ye reached me with your fasting? Still more 
strange is Jb 31 18 3 N 3 * 0 ^ 12 . he (the orphan) grew up to me as to a father ; cf 

Is 27 4 , 65 s , Jer 31 3 , and in Aramaic Dn 5 s ; but pfijrp 3331 j‘lN Jos 15 19 is to 
be regarded as a double accusative after a verb of giving, see ff. In 1 S 2 25 read 
for 3 ^ 3 }; in Is 44 21 , instead of the Niph'al, read pgpri; in Ez 29 s 
either VJVby is to be read with Olshausen or DTWy (and previously 'INJ) 
with Smend ; in \p 42 s lllK or D 11 N ; in xp 55 s3 (where Kfinig takes *?)3T as 
he has given it to thee) we must certainly assume a substantive 2T ( = fate ?). 

4. Whole classes of verbs, which, according to v above, are regarded as y 
transitive , either on account of their original meaning or (for the sake of 
analogy) by a modification of that meaning, are— 

(a) Verba induendi and exuendi , as C’ 3 ^ to put on , to put off a garment, 

rny to put on ornaments, to adorn oneself with (cf. also BIT enclosed 

in gold, Ex 28 20 ). Also in poetic expressions such as xp 65 14 jKtfl E '13 3 $ 3 jj the 
pastures are clothed with flocks , cf. xp 109 29 ; 104 2 (HDy) ; 6s 14b (PJDJJ), &C. 1 

(b) Verba copiae and inopiae (also called verba abundandi and deficiendi), as £ 
hto, to be full of something, Ex 8 17 ; here, and also frequently elsewhere, 
construed with “J1K, and hence evidently with an accusative; Gn 6 1S ; 
with a personal object, Ex 15 9 my lust shall be satisfied upon them ; with an 
accusative preceding the verb for the sake of emphasis, e. g. Is 1 16 your 

hands 3 &OD D'Cl are fxdl of blood , cf. Is 22 2 ; so also the Niph. fc<Sp 3 to fill 
oneself with something, e.g. Gn 6 11 , Ex 1 7 (where the object is connected 
by m) ; Is 2 7f -, 6 4 , Pr 3 10 ; yip to be fructified with , Nu 5 28 ; pl£> to swarm 

with , Gn i 20 - 21 Ex 7 M ; y 3 b> (y 3 t?) to be full of Is i 11 , Jo 2 19 , Pr 12I 1 ; 
133 to become strong , to wax mighty in something, Jb 21 7 ; J^IQ to overflow 
with something, Pr 3 10 (with the object preceding) ; IT prop, to descend , 
poetically also to pour down , to overflow with something (cf. in Greek 
irpopeuv vdcvp , datcpva ard(fty), e. g. La 3 48 TJJ 11 El S 3 ^Q mine eye runneth 

1 From the idea of covering oneself ivith something, we might also, if necessary, 
explain Ex 30 20 33fnT they shall wash themselves with water ; but the reading 
is simply to be emended to the ordinary D^ 3 . 

B b 
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down (with) rivers of water ; i 16 , Jer 9 17 , 13 17 , if 119 136 ; so also Tpn to run over 
with, to flow with, Jo 4 18 ; to gush out with , Jer 9 17 ; to drop , to overjloio with , 
Ju 5 4 , Jo 4 18a ; PPS to break forth, Ex 9°; to overflow , but also (transitively) 

to overflow with , probably in Is 10 22 ; to bud with, Pr 10 31 ; so perhaps also 
12)2 to pass over, to overflow with, Jer cf 8 ; XiP to go forth with, Am 5 3 .—Especially 
bold, but still on the analogy of the above examples, is Is 5 6 , where it is said 
of a vineyard n^Vl but it shall come up (it shall be overgrown) with 

briers and thorns', cf. Pr 24 31 , and still more boldly, Is 34 13 . 

(ML With the opposite idea, “)DI"! to be in want of, to lack , Gn 1S 28 ; to bt 

bereaved of (as though it were to lose), Gn 27 45 .—In Jos 22 17 even 

(prop, was there too little for us of. . . ?) as being equivalent to a verbum inopiae 
( — had we too little of. . . ?) is construed with an accusative; cf. Neh 9 s2 . 

bb (c) Several verbs of dwelling • the accusative in this case expresses either the 
place or the thing at which or with which any one tarries; thus Gn 4 20 , if 21 4 
after cf. § 118 g; Ju 5 17 , Is 33 14 after TI3 ; ip 57 s after 331 ^; if 6S 7 . 

Pr S 12 , Is 33 16 with pty ; or even the person (the people) with whom anyone 
dwells or is a guest, as if 5 5 , 120 5 after T)-!, Gn 30 20 after Jpi, if 6S 19 with p£> t 

CC 5 . Two accusatives (usually one of the person and one of the thing) 
are governed by— 

(a) The causative conjugations {Pi el, Iliph'il, sometimes also Pilpel, 
e. g. ^3 Gn 47 12 , &c.) of verbs which are simply transitive in Qal, 
and hence also of verba induendi and exuendi, &c. (cf. above a and u, 
and also y, z), e.g. Ex 33 1S K 3 pfrnn show me, I pray thee, thy 

glory. Thus very frequently to cause some one to know some¬ 

thing ; *1^6 docere aliquem aliquid, &c. ; ef. further, Gn 41 42 IHN 

and he caused him to put on vestures of fine linen {he arrayed 
him in vestures , &c.); cf. in the opposite sense, Gn 37 23 (both accusa¬ 
tives after tWDH introduced by PlS) • so with to fill, to fill up 
with something, Gn 21 19 , 26 15 , Ex 28 3 ; to gird some one with 
something, \fr 18 33 ; '"lEy to crown , ^ 8 6 , &c.; "isn to cause some one to 
lack something, ^8 6 ; to feed some one with something, Ex 16 32 ; 

rtfj^n to make some one drink something, G11 19 s2 

(Id (&) Many verbs (even in Qal) which express an influence upon the 
object through some external means. The latter, in this case, is 
attached as a second object. They are especially— 

£>£ (a) Verbs which express covering , clothing, overlaying, "Til Ex 29°, Ex 26 2; ', 

&c., (TIB Ez I3 10ff -, IDV if 5 13 ; cf. also pX DVJ Jos 7 25 , &c. ; hence also verbs 
which express sowing (])")) Jud 9 45 , Is 17*°, 30 23 ), planting (Is 5 2 ), anointing 
(■f 45 8 j with anything. 

in (/?) Expressions of giving, thus Jos I5 19 where the accusative of the 
thing precedes ; endowing, *121 Gn 30 20 ; and its opposite taking away, as JDp 
Pr 2 2 23 ; ?Q2 to bless some one with something, Gn 49 25 , Dt 15 14 ; to give graciously, 
Jjn Gn 33 s ; to sustain (i.e. to support, to maintain, to furnish) with anything, 
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e.g. Gn 27 37 , ip 51 14 (TJPp); Ju 19 5 (*iyp) ; to do something to one, On 50 15 - 17 , 

1 S 24 18 ; cf. also D'Hp to come to meet amj one ivith something, \p 21 4 , to repay 
some one with something (with two accusatives, ip 35 ]2 , Pr 13 21 ), and for tlie 
accusative of the person cf. ev, /caucus npaTreiv nva. In a wider sense we may 
also include such phrases as they hunt every man his brother with a net, Mi 7 2 ; to 
shoot at one with arroivs, \p 64 s (though this is against the accents) ; Pr 13 24 seeks 
him early (with) discipline, i.e. chastises him betimes, &c. 

(7) Expressions of asking some one for something, desiring something from 
some one (^KC' Dt 14 26 , \p 137 3 ); answering any one anything (Hjy Mi 6 5 , &c.; 
cf. in the other conjugations ^3^ 3'tyn prop, verbnm reddere, with an accusa¬ 
tive of the person, 1 K 12 6 , &c., also in the sense of announcing; sometimes 
also T 3 n to declare something to some one, Jb 2b 4 , &c., for !? T 3 H); to enjoin 
a person something, Ex 34 s2 , Dt 1 18 , 32 46 , Jer 7 23 . 

(5) Expressions which mean to make , to form, to build something out of some- till 
thing; in such cases, besides the accusative of the object proper, another 
accusative is used for the material of which the thing is made, e.g. G11 2 7 

nonsn-ro isy DnN % n _ ns ti'ribx ni.T and the Lord formed man of the clust 

T t “*,t I • T T T T IT V • T s V •- . < . r r 

of the ground ; so witli also in 1 K 7 15 ; further Ex 3S 3 ntt'rO HC^y Vy 3"73 
all the vessels thereof made he of brass (for another explanation of the accusative 
[into brass'], linguistically possible but excluded by the context, see 
below, ii with kk) ; cf. Ex 23 18 28 . 26 114f - 29 , 27 1 , 36 s , iKj 27 ; with a preceding 
accusative of the material, Ex 25 29 , 2 9 2 , Dt 27 s nsnrnK 1133)1 nSvbti D' 33 X 
n*lH' of unhewn stones shalt thou build the altar of the Lord. 

(c) Verbs which express making, preparing, forming into anything, jj 
along with the object proper, take a second accusative of the product, 
e. g. Gn 2 7 9 D'tsyipp Dnk nbys; I will make them (the kids) into savoury 
meat; cf. Gn 6 14 * 16 , Ex 26 lb , 30 25 , 32 4 , Is 44 1 ' 1 , Ho 8 4 , 1 K 18 32 H 33 Jf 
n 3 ]D D'33Sn“HfcJ and he huilt the stones (into) an altar ; cf. 10 12 . So also 
HDN, with two accusatives, to hake something into something, Ex 12 39 , 

Lv 24 s ; CW (prop, to set up for something, cf. Gn 27 s7 , 28 18 , 39 s , 

and similarly CHH Gn 31 45 ) to change into something, Jos 8 28 , Is 50 2 , 

51 10 , Mi i 7 , 4 13 ; with two accusatives of the person (to appoint , 
promote any one to the position of a . . .), Is 3' ; is also used in 
the same sense with two accusatives, Gn 17 5 , and 1 IC ii 34 ; as 
a rule, however, the description of the office, and also frequently of 
the product, is introduced by ^ to, § 119 t; also to make a thing 
so and so (Is 5 6 , 26 1 ; with a personal object, yjs 21 7 , 1 91 9 ); t0 

make dark, Am 5 s . Of the same class also are instances like Jh 28"’ 

I3& a stone they smelt into brass; 1K11 30 OW 
an d vent it (the garment) into twelve pieces; cf. Is 37 2fi , accusa¬ 
tive of the product before the object proper, after to lay waste. 

1 Cf. a very pregnant expression of this kind in ip 21 13 *IDrPy f J1 '3 for 

thou shalt make them (as) a neck , i.e. thou shalt cause them to turn their necks (backs) 
to me; similarly if i8 4 > (2 S 22 41 , Ex 23 27 ) ; q*Yy ^ nPH 3 thou hast given 
mine enemies unto me as a back; cf. Jer 18 17 . 

B h 2 
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On a second object with verba sentiendi (as to know something to 
le something, Ec ; H&0 to see, find to be, Gn 7 1 ; 3 ET! to esteem one 
to be something, Is 53 4 , elsewhere always construed with or 3 ), cf. h. 

hfc Rem. At first sight some of the examples given above appear to be identical 
in character with those treated under hh ; thus it is possible, e. g. in 1 K tS 32 , 
by a translation which equally suits the sense, he built from the stones an altar , 
to explain n 3 ]tp as the nearer object and as an accusative of the 

material, and the construction would then be exactly the same as in Dt 27®. 
In reality, however, the fundamental idea is by no means the same. Not 
that in the living language an accusative of the material in the one case, and 
in the other an accusative of the product were consciously distinguished. As 
Driver ( Tenses , § 195) rightly observes, the remoter accusative in both cases 
is, strictly speaking, in apposition to the nearer. This is especially evident 
in such examples as Ex 20 25 thou shalt not build them (the stones of the altar) 
rna as hewn stones, cf. also Gn 1 27 . The main point is, which of the two 
accusatives, as being primarily affected (or aimed at) by the action, is to be 
made the more prominent; and on this point neither the position of the 
words (the nearer object, mostly determinate, as a rule follows immediately 
after the verb), nor even the context admits of much doubt. Thus in 1 K 18 32 
the treatment of the stones is the primary object in view, the erection of the 
altar for which they were intended is the secondary; in Dt 27 s the case 
is reversed'. 

11 (d) Finally, the second accusative sometimes more closely deter¬ 

mines the nearer object by indicating the part or member specially 
affected by the action, 1 e. g. 3 * for thou hast smitten all mine enemies 

(as to) the cheek bone , equivalent to upon the cheek bone ; cf. Gn 37 21 
let us not smite him E'SJ in the life , i.e. let us not kill him; Dt 2 2 26 , 
2 S 3 27 ; also with Gn 3 13 ; with Hin Jer 2 16 ; in poetry the object 
specially concerned is, by a bold construction, even placed first, Dt 33 11 
(with KD9)’ 


§ 118 . The Looser Subordination of the Accusative to the Verb . 

CL 1 . The various forms of the looser subordination of a noun to the 
verb are distinguished from the different kinds of the accusative 
of the object (§ 117) by their specifying not the persons or things 
directly affected by the action, but some more immediate circumstance 
under which an action or an event takes place. Of such circumstances 
the most common are those of place , time, measure , cause , and finally 
the manner of performing the action. These nearer definitions are, as 
a rule, placed after the verb; they may, however, also precede it. 

1 ) Rem. That the cases thus loosely subordinated to the verb are to be 
regarded as accusatives is seen first from the fact that in certain instances the 
nota accusativi (J"|K) is prefixed; secondly from the fact that in one form of 


1 Analogous to this is the cx*?M a Ka &’ o\ov sal sard, fxipos in Greek epic poetry, 
e. g. iroiov <T€ tiros <pvye tp/cos odoVTcou. 
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the casus loci a termination (H_) is employed, in which (according to § 90 c) 

the old accusatival ending is preserved ; and finally from the consistency 
with which classical Arabic puts these nearer definitions in the accusative 
(which may be recognized by its form) even under circumstances in vvhicli 
one would be rather inclined to expect a nominative in apposition. 

The relation subsisting between the circumstantial accusative and the C 
accusative of the object is especially apparent when the former (as e.g. in 
a statement of the goal after a verb of motion) is immediately connected 
with its verb. But even the more loosely connected circumstantial defini¬ 
tions are certainly to be regarded as originally objects of a governing word 
habitually omitted, only that the consciousness of this closer government 
was at length lost, and the accusative more and more acquired an indepen¬ 
dent value as a casus adverbialis. 


2 . The accusative serves to define more precisely the place ( accus . d 
loci), either (a) in answer to the question whither ? after verbs of 
motion, 1 or (6) in answer to the question where ? after verbs of being, 
dwelling, resting, See. (but also after transitive verbs, see the examples), 
or finally (c) to define more precisely the extent in space, in answer to 
the question how far ? how high ? how much ?, &c. 


Instead of the simple accusative, the locative (see above, § 90 c) 2 is fre- C 
quently found in the cases mentioned under / (sometimes also in those under 

g) or the preposition , 3 especially before persons as the aim of the move¬ 
ment, or 3 , usually, to express being at a place. 


Examples of (a) : iTJ^H Nifp let us go out into the field, 1 S 20 11 3 ; cf. Gn 27 s , 31 4 , 
Jb 29 7 ; fchfchn to go to Tarshish , 2 Ch 20 s0 ; cf. Gn 10 11 , 13 9 , 2 4 27 , 2 6 23 , 31 21 , 

Ex 4 9 , 17 10 , Ju i 26 , 2K ii 19 , Na 1 8 (?), ^ 134 12 ; with nj^6 Nu 23 14 ; with [fU Jos6 24 ; 
with the accus. loci emphatically preceding (cf. Driver on 1 S 5 s ), 1 K 2 26 , 
Is 23 12 , Jer 2 10 , 20 6 , 32 s ; with NB (in the sense of aggredi, equivalent to 

cf. § 117 a, note 2) the personal aim also is poetically added in the 
accusative, Ez 32^, 38 11 , Pr 10 24 , 28 22 , Jb 15 21 , 20 22 ; but in the last passage it is 
better taken as an accusative of the object (cf. the German einen ankorhmen, 
uberkommen). See also Nu io 30 (where 3 * 1 ^ can hardly be transitive); Ju 11 29 , 
1 S 13 20 (where, however, has probably fallen out after ; so 

Strack).—Finally, cf. also the use of for whither, Nu 


13 27 .—The accus. loci occurs after a passive, e.g. Gn 12 16 . 

Examples of (6) : Gn 38 11 remain a widow TJ'ZIN 1 V 3 in thy father $ house ; cf. 
Gn 24 s3 , 1 S 17 15 , 2 S 2 32 , Is 3 6 , Hos 12 6 , Mi6 10 , 2 Ch 33 20 ; nJTIB in the tent 

door, Gn 18 110 , 19 11 , and frequently. As observed by Driver on 1 S 2 29 , 
accusatives of this kind are almost without exception (but cf. 1 K 8 32 , Is i6\ 
28^, 2 Ch 33 20 ) connected with a noun in the genitive. In all the above 
examples, however, the accusative may have been preferred to the natural 


g 


construction with 3 (which is not rare even with JY 3 and nri2) for euphonic 
reasons, in order to avoid the combination of such sounds as '33 and r 23 • 


cf., moreover, Gn 2 14 , 4 10 , Ex 18 6 , Lv 6 8 (n 3 tt 3 n instead of the usual HJlBUpn 


1 So commonly in Sanskrit; in Greek only poetically, e.g. Iliad i. 317 
kv'kjt] 5 ’ ovpavov Ik€v : in Latin, e. g. rus ire, Romam proficisci, 

2 Hence e. g. in 1 S q 26 the Masora requires rD2n instead of the K e th. aan. 

TT_ L T " 

3 So in Ju i9 lg for '> ]V3"n$ the better reading is '3' vN. 
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Ex 29 13 , &c.); Dfc i 2 - 19 , 1 2 S 17 26 , 1 K 7®, Pr 8 s , 9 14 . On Is 1 s0 see § 116 i; on 
, with the accus. loci, see § 117 bb. On the other hand, in Dt 6 3 , according 
to the LXX, a verb of giving has dropped out before piK. 

/( Examples of (c): Gn 7 20 fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail ; 
Gn 31 23 , 41 40 pi only in the throne will I be greater than Ihou ; 

Dt i 19 we ivent (through) all that great and terrible wilderness ; cf. Jb 29 s . Of the 
same kind also are such cases as Ex 16 16 (according to the number of your persons, 
for which elsewhere "IBDdJj is used); 1 S 6 4 (with the accus. preceding); 
6 18 , 2 S 21 20 , Jb 1 6 .—A statement of weight is put in the accusative in 
2 S 14 26 . 

1 3. The accusative is employed to determine more precisely the time 

(i accus. temporis ), (a) in answer to the question when ? e. g. the 
day 3 i.e. on the day (in question), at that time , but also on this day , 
i.e. to-day , or finally by day, equivalent to DftV, like a l evening, 
rbS noctu , in the morning, early, \j/ 5 4 , &c., at noonday , 

yp- 91 6 ; on one and the same day, Gn 2 7 45 ; in sleep , ^ 127 s ; 

TVp n^nn ( Q e re 'n?) at the beginning of barley harvest , 2 S 21 9 ; 
in stating a date, Gn 11 10 , 14 4 in the thirteenth year * 

£ (b) In answer to the question hoiv long ? e. g. Gn 3 14 , &c., 

T?.!H all the days of thy life ; 7 4 forty days and forty nights ; 7**, 14 4 , 
i5 13 , 21 34 , 29 18 , Ex 20 9 (for six days); 23 15 , 31 17 ; V for ever , 

1 K 8 13 ; also with the accusative made determinate, Ex 13 7 HK 
throughout the seven days in question, mentioned immediately 
before ; cf. Ju I4 17 , Dt 9 s5 . 

/ 4. The accusative is sometimes used of abstract ideas to state the 

reason (accus. causae), e. g. Is f 2 ° thou shaft not come thither 
for fear of briers. 

))l 5. Finally the accusative is used very variously (as an accus. 

adverbialis in the narrower sense), in order to describe more precisely 
the manner in which an action or state takes place. In English such 
accusatives are mostly rendered by in, with, as, in the form or manner 
of ..., according to, in relation to, with regard to. For more 
convenient classification we may distinguish them as— 

)l (a) Adjectives expressing state, placed after the verb to describe more ac¬ 
curately some bodily or other external condition, e. g. Is 20 2 ivalking qnM Diiy 
naked and barefoot ; cf. verse 3, S 21 , Gn 15 2 , 33 18 (obt?), Ju S 4 , Mi 1 8 , \p 107® (but 
in 15 2 D'OT is rather a substantive directly dependent on T]bin — he that walkelh 
in uprightness; cf. § 117 r, note); Jb 30 28 . After an accusative, e.g. Dt 15 18 ; 
to specify some mental state, e.g. Gn 37 s ® (^ 3 X ).—Before the verb (and then 
with a certain emphasis), Am 2 16 , Jb 1 21 , Ec 5 14 ; Lv 20 20 , Jb 19 25 , 27 19 , 31 26 

1 In \p 2 12 Tjll is not to be taken as an accus. loci (on the way), but as an accus. 
of respect (with regard to the way); see below, m. 
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(unless “Ip’ be a substantive); Eu l 21 parallel with the adverb 

Iii Mi 2 7 the text is clearly corrupt. 

Those examples are especially instructive in which the adjective expressing q 
a state, although referring to several, is nevertheless used in the singular, 

e. g. Jb 24 10 tiny naked , i.e. in the condition of one naked, they go about ; 
cf. verse 7 and 12 17 . In Is 20 4 the singular occurs after a plural object, and 
in Is 47 s the masc. after the 2nd sing. fem. imperative, which clearly proves 
that the term expressing the state is not conceived as being in apposition, 
but as an indeclinable adverb. 

(&) Participles, again either after the verb, Nu 1C 27 , Jer 2 27 , 43 s , ^ 7 s , Jb 24 s , p 
Ct 2 8 , or before it, Gn 49 11 , Is 57 19 , Ez 36 s5 , ^ 56 s , 92 14 , Pr 20 14 ; cf. also the 
substantival use of the participles Niph'al in a fearful manner {\p 139 14 ) 

and in a wonderful manner , Jb 37®, Dn S 24 .—Also participles in con¬ 

nexion with genitives, as ’ijWintp Gn 3 8 (cf. also HK 3 i K 14 6 ), are to be 

regarded as expressing a state and not as being in apposition, since in the 
latter case they would have to take the article.—In 2 S 13 20 , 1 K7 7 and Hb 2 10 
the explicative Wdiv (equivalent to and that too ) is also prefixed to the 

participle. In \p 69* for read —On 1 K 11 8 , 2 K 10 6 , 19 2 , Hag i 4 , 

cf. the note 011 § 131 h. 

(c) Substantives 1 in the most varied relations: thus, as describing an q 
external state, e. g. Mi 2 s HDri 33 ^"! neither shall ye walk haughtily (as 
opposed to nint^ Is 60 14 ) ; Lv 6 9 (accus. before the verb = as unleavened cakes), 

Dt 2 9 , 4 11 , Ju 5 21 , Is 57 2 , Pr 7 10 , Jb 31 26 , La 1 9 ; as stating the position of a 
disease, 1 K 15 23 he was diseased V^TTlN in his feet (2 Cli 16 12 V’^3’121), analogous 
to the cases discussed in § 117 Hand § 121 d{d); as describing a spiritual, 
mental, or moral state, e. g. Nu 32 14 , Jos 9* (*inK HB with one accord , 1K22 13 ; 

cf. Ex 24 s , Zp 3 9 ), 1 S 15 32 , 2 S 23 s , Is 41 3 (unless is adjectival, and the 

passage is to be explained as in n); Jer 31 7 , Ho 12 15 , 14 5 , \p 56 s , 5s 2 , 75 s , Pr 31°, 

Jb 16 9 , La i 9 ; Lv 19 16 , &c., in the expression ^ 3*1 T|^»n to go up and down as 
a tale-bearer; also HD 3 unawares , Gn 34 s5 , Ez 30 9 ; uprightly , \p 5s 2 , 75 s 

(in both places before the verb); as stating the age, e.g. 1 S 2 33 (if the text bo 
right) they shall die as men, i.e. in the prime of life; cf. 1 S 2 18 

Is 65 20 , and Gn 15 16 ; as specifying a number more accurately, Dt 4 27 , 

1 S 13 17 , 2 K 5 2 , Jer 31 8 [in Jer 13 19 wholly (?) is corrupt; read niobfc? 

with LXX for r6}n] ; as stating the consequence of the action, Lv 15 18 , &c. 

The description of the external or internal state may follow, in poetry, in V 
the form of a comparison with some well-known class, e.g. Is 21 8 iYHtt Kip*! 
and he cried as a lion; cf. ^ 22 14 , Is 22 18 (^13 like a ball) ; Is 24 s2 , Zc 2 8 , \p 11 1 
(unless be vocative) ; 5s 96 (unless the force of the preceding 3 is carried 
on, as in 90 4 ) ; \p 144 12 , Jb 24® (D'fcO?> before the verb) ; 41 7 shut up together 

as with a close seal . 2 

0 . To the expressions describing a state belong finally those nouns .9 
which are introduced by the comparative particle 3, 3 since the ? is to 

1 Cf. above, § 100 c, on certain substantives which have completely become 
adverbs ; and § 113/2 and k on the adverbial use of the infinitive absolute. 

2 It is, as a matter of fact, permissible to speak of the above examples as 
comparaiio decurtata , but it must not be assumed that the comparative particle 
3, which is otherwise regularly prefixed (see s), has actually dropped out. 

3 On the use of 3 as a prefix, cf. § 102 c. 
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be regarded as originally a substantive 1 in the sense of amount, kind 
(instar), standing in the accusative (so that 3 is equivalent to as 
a kind of, after the manner of, according to), while the following noun 
represents a genitive governed by the 3 . From this, which is the 
proper meaning of the 3 , may be explained its power of representing 
a great many pregnant relations, which in English can only be 
rendered by the help of prepositions. 2 Thus the comparison may 
refer to— 

t (a) The place, e.g. Is. 5 17 333*13 a f ier ifie man ner of, i.e. as in their pasture ; 

23 15 as (it is said) in the song of the harlot ; 28 21 , 29* Dii>n 3 as in a dream. 

U (b) The time, especially in the combination 3^3 after the manner of the day, 
equivalent to as in the day, Is 9 s , Ho 2 5 ; as in the days of. . ., Is 51 9 , Ho 2 17 , 
9®, 12 10 , Am 9 11 ; cf. moreover, Lv 22 13 , Ju 20 39 , Is 17 6 , Jb 5 14 , 29®, and the 
expressions 3 V 3 3 V 3 as day by day = as in the former days, 1 S 18 10 ; 3 yD 2 3 yS 3 
as at other times, 1 S 3 10 , &c. ; njKQ as informer years, 2 K 17 4 ; cf. § 123 c. 

Of a different character is the use of 3 as a simple particle of time, e.g. 
On 18 10 n*n ny 3 at this time (not about the time), when it lives again, i.e. at the 
end of a year; "ITO n}J3 to-morroiv at this time; cf. Is 23 s , and the frequent 
connexion of 3 with the infinitive construct to express a definite time (in the 
sense of a pluperfect), On 12 14 , 27 s4 , Ex 9 29 , &c. 

V (c) The person, e.g. Gn 34 31 should he deal with our sister as with a harlot? 

^ ( d ) The thing, e. g. Is io 14 , \p if 1 , Jb 28 s 5 ?K”iD 3 as afire, i. e. as it were by fire 

(cf. Is l 26 133 as with lye); Jb 29 s3 1^123 as for the rain (they waited for me) ; 
Jb 3S 14 (as in a garment); 38 s0 J 3 N 3 as to stone (the waters are solidified in 
freezing). 

X Rem. According to the earlier grammarians, 3 is sometimes used pleonas- 
tically, i.e. not to indicate a similarity (as in Lv 14 35 as it were, i.e. something 
like), but simply to introduce the predicate (Kaph veritatis), e.g. Neh 7® for he 
icas JUDN G^'N3 a faithful man; cf. 1 S 20 3 5 ^ 33 , La i 20 JTN 33 . Such a pleonasm 
is of course out of the question. At the most a Kaph veritatis can only be 
admitted in the sense that the comparison is sometimes introduced by 3 with 
a certain emphasis (equivalent to in every respect like) ; thus DDK tjh&<3 in 
Neh 7 2 means simply of the nature of a faithful man, i.e. as only a faithful man 
can be ; cf. Nu n 1 , Is 1 7 , 13 6 , Ho ^ 4 , 5 10 , Ob u , Jb 24 14 , 27 7 , La 1 20 , 2 4 ; also 
BytD3 in such passages as 105 n yea, very few; but e. g. in Is 1 9 only just, a very 

small. . . 

1 Schwabe (3 nach seinem Wesen und Gebrauch im alttestam. Kanon gewurdigt, 
Halle, 1883) contests this explanation (which is defended especially by 
Fleischer and is certainly indisputable). He, with Gesenius and Ewald, 

places 3 as a preposition on the same footing as 3 and !), and believes it to be 
probably connected with the stem p 3 as well as with 'S and | 3 . The above 
view of 3 as a substantive of course does not imply that the language as we 
have it is still in every case conscious of the substantival meaning.—On 3 in 
numerical statements, in the sense of about, nearly, see the Lexicon. 

2 It would be altogether unsuitable here also (see above, note 2 on r) to 
assume a loss of the preposition. Such examples as Is i 26 (njb^"G3 and 
n^nri 33 ), Lv 26 s7 C0£lp3) are to be explained from the fact that here the 
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§ 119 . The Subordination of Nouns to the Verb by means 
of Prepositions . 

1. In general. As is the case with regard to the looser subordina- a 
tion of nouns to the verbal idea (§ 118), so also their subordination 
by means of prepositions is used to represent the more immediate 
circumstances (of place, time, cause, purpose, measure, association, or 
separation) under which an action or event is accomplished. In the 
case of most prepositions some idea of a relation of space underlies 
the construction, which then, in a wider sense, is extended to the 
ideas of time, motive, or other relations conceived by the mind. 

On the origin of the prepositions and the original case-relation in which 
they stand to the nouns governed by them, cf. § ioi, where a list of the 
prepositions is given with their original meanings. Cf. also § 102 on the 
prefixes, and § 103 on the union of prepositions with suffixes. 

2. A not unimportant part is played in Hebrew by the compounding b 
of prepositions to represent more accurately the relations of place, 
which either precede or follow the action. In the former case 

and in the latter (which is not so frequent) occurs before other 
prepositions of place; cf. e.g. Am the Lord took me 'TC**? 
from behind the flock ; 2 K 9 18 turn thee to behind me , i.e. turn 

thee behind me) “ 0 ??, fiKD from being with . . ., as in French de chez, 
d'apres quelquun} For further examples, see c. 

Eem. 1. We must not regard as combined prepositions in the above sense C 
either those substantives which have become prepositions only by their union 

with prefixes, as before , jypb on account of (but e.g. from 

before , Gn 4 16 , &c., is such a compound); nor adverbs , which are also formed by 
combining words which were originally substantives (also used as preposi¬ 
tions) with prepositions, as without, nnplp in the sense of below* 


preposition and substantive had already become simply one word before the 3 
was prefixed. We find also i?y 3 Is 59*®, 63b \p 119 14 , and 2 Ch 32 19 ; cf. 
Driver on 1 S 14 14 C*yn 33 ), where the text is wholly corrupt. 

1 In other cases French, as well as English and German, can only emphasize 
one of the two combined ideas ; thus, such expressions as il prend le chapeau 
sur la table , German and English er nimmt den Hut vom Tisch , he takes his hat 
from the table , all regard the action from one point of view only; the Hebrew 

here brings out both aspects of it by means of “b^Ofrom upon , cf. e.g. Is 6 6 . 

2 Hence not to be confounded with nnritt from under , in such examples as 
Pr 22 27 , which is a real compound preposition. In the above-mentioned 


adverbs also the “|?p was originally by no means pleonastic ; nnjRD denotes 
properly the locality, regarded primarily as a place from beneath which some¬ 
thing proceeds, and so on. This original sense of the ")£, however, has 
become so much obscured by its regular combination with words of place to 


form independent adverbs, that it is even prefixed (evidently only on the 
analogy of such common adverbs as “b^, DPlFtp) in cases where it is really 
inadmissible, owing to the meaning of the adverb, e.g. in 'Hybsp, 
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above (so also in Gn 27", 49 s5 , not from above). These adverbs of place, 
however, may become prepositions by the addition of b, e.g. pnp outside 
as regards . . . , i.e. outside of something, in 1 K 21 13 even after a transitive verb 
of motion ; nnrip below as regards . * i.e. under something (cf. b HIlTO^y 
until they came under. . ., 1 S 7 11 ), !> byv over something, &c.; -o!> prop, in 
separation ; * 13 !? in separation from, i.e. apart from, besides. Only rarely in 

such a case is the b omitted for the sake of brevity, e. g. Jb 26 s D'D nnflD 
beneath the waters ; Neh 3 28 (“^yip). 

d 2. Real combinations of prepositions (each retaining its full force) occur— 

(a) With “|D, in "iriND^ HnND (see above) from behind something; HNE 
and D ^ from with (see above); or nto '313 f rom between something (with 

motion in either direction, see e. g. Gn 49 10 ); from before (see above); 

sometimes also Lv 5*, &c. ; "^>yp from upon, i.e. off from ; nnpip away 

from under (see footnote 2 on p. 377). 

C ( b) With in to behind, to between; b forth 

between 2 K 11 15 ; b forth without, i. e. out in front of, Nu 5 s ; rinjR"^ 

down underf —In Jb 5 s the two prepositions of motion are combined in 
a peculiarly pregnant construction, (he goes thither and takes it) 

out of the thorns, i.e. he taketh it even out of the thorns, but the text is hardly 
correct. 

f 3 . A general view of the union of certain verbs, or whole classes 
of verbs, with particular prepositions, especially in explanation of 
certain idioms and pregnant expressions. 2 

g («) "!>K (\^ 5 ) 8 toivards, properly an expression of motion or at least direction 
towards something (either in the sense of up fo = Ty, or into = ipn"/W), is used 
after verbs not only in answer to the question whither? but by a specially 
pregnant construction, in answer to the question where ? e. g. Jer 4i J2 they 

without, cf. also such examples as ^ 30 , 322 ^ (there), etc. Since 

a is not usually repeated after 33 ;)p > it appears as if •nta by a trans¬ 
position of the -|D stood for the* usuai "|D 3 l 6 . In reality, however, the 
preposition which forms the adverb into a preposition is omitted here, as in 
bvo, nnrip, without a following (see above). Properly 33^0 has a purely 
adverbial meaning = taken by itself, like ^ypD n^yiO^D (Syriac men le'el) above 
(adv.), as distinguished from b !?ypp or b~^yi 3 (S}*riac le'el men), over, upon 
something .—Also “fpS* from . . . onward is not for but the b serves merely 

(just like the Latin usque in usque a, usque ad, usque ex) to indicate expressly 
the starting-point, as an exact terminus a quo (of place or time). 

1 Also in 1 S 21 5 nnrrbs by a pregnant construction is virtually dependent 
on the idea of coming into, contained in the preceding “pS. 

2 A summary of all the relations and senses in which a preposition may be 
used, belongs not to tho Grammar but to the Lexicon. 

3 Cf. Mitchell, ‘The preposition elf in the Journal of the Society qf Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, 1 888, p, 143 ff., and especially A. Noordtzij, Ilet 

hebreeuwsche voovzetsel Leiden, 1896, a thorough examination of its uses, 
and especially of the relation between ~b$ and “i?y. 
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found him D'S"! by the great waters ; cf. Dt 16 6 , i K 13 20 , and a still 

more remarkable instance in S 30 'Jjnp^ DpKT^X. This combina¬ 

tion of two different ideas, of motion to a place and being or acting in the place 
(very plainly seen in Dt 16 6 but to the place which the Lord thy God shall choose. .. 
shalt thon bring thine offering and there shalt thou sacrifice, &c.), is the same 
as the Greek use of Cis, ks for kv, the Latin in potestatem, in amicitiam ditionemque 
esse, manere (Cic. Verr. 5, 3S ; Div. 2, 14, &C. - ) ; cf. also the common German 
expressions zu Hause, zu Leipzig sein, zu Bette liegen, &c. , 

(6) 3. 1 Underlying the very various uses of this preposition is either the ft 
idea of being or moving within some definite region, or some sphere of space 
or time (with the infinitive, a simultaneous action, &c.), or else the idea of 
fastening on something, close connexion with something (also in a metaphorical 
sense, following some kind of pattern, e. g. the advice or command of some 

one 'D "inns, 'D HSV 3 , or in a comparison, as in Gn i 26 fatbits in 

our image, after our likeness ; cf. i 27 , 5 1 - 3 ), or finally the idea of relying or depend¬ 
ing upon . . or even of merely striking or touching something. 

Thus the use of 21 is explained— ^ 

(1) In the sense of among (in the domain of), e. g. Mi 7 2 "X DTX 3 * 1 ^ 

there is none upright among men ; in the sense of consisting of, in specifying the 
constituents of a collective idea, e.g. Gn 7 21 and all flesh died ... in ( = con¬ 
sisting of) fowl , &c. 8 17 , 9 10 , Ho 4 s . Also after ideas of appearing, manifesting 
oneself, representing , being, in the sense of as, in the capacity of (prop, in the 
sphere, after the manner of, see above), consisting of ..., tanquam, the 21 essentiae 
of the earlier grammarians, corresponding to the Greek eV, the Latin in , 2 and 
the French en, e. g. Ex 6 3 I appeared unto Abraham . . . l?XIl as El Shaddai; 

Jb 23 13 TITIX 3 X^iT) but he is (manifests himself as) one, i.e. he remains always 
the same; Dt 26 s , 2S 62 T1D21 in the condition of being few, cf. io 22 to the 

number of seventy; Is 40 10 , \p 39 7 .—Cf. also such examples as Ex 1S 4 (ip 35 s , 146 5 ) 
njga as my help ; Dt 26 14 being unclean ; Is 2S 16 in Sion (i.e. I make Sion a foun¬ 
dation) ; Ez 20 41 as a sweet savour; Pr 3 26 , perhaps also Ex 3 2 m(i.e. as) aflame 
of fire; Is 66 15 with (i.e. like) fire; ip 31 22 , 37 20 (102 4 ). For the origin of all 
these forms of expression \p 54 s is especially instructive, since pDDip 'ITlX 
is not meant to refer to the Lord as belonging to the DODD, but only to ascribe 

to him a similar character, i. e. the Lord is one who upholds my soul; so also 
\p 99 6 , 118 7 , Ju 11 35 [the plur. as in § I24g-?]. 3 —Cf. Gesenius, Thes. Linguae 
Hebr., i. 174 F., and Delitzsch on ip 35 s . 

(2) To introduce the object after transitive verbs, which denote touching, A.’ 
striking, reaching to (thus to some extent a fastening on, see above) something, 
in English sometimes rendered by at, on, &c., and in German generally by 
compounds with an, e.g. anfassen- 21 1 I 1 X, anruhren- 3 , , &c. To the same 

category belongs also the construction of verbs denoting authority (T]^D ? 

CDJ, the last prop, to tread on . . .) with 21, inasmuch as the exercise of 

the authority is regarded as a laying hold of the person ruled ; so also, the 
introduction of the object by 3 after certain vtrba diccndi, or when the mental 
action is to be represented as extending to some one or something: e.g. 


1 Cf. Wandel, De partiadae Hebr. 3 indole, vi , usu, Jena, 1875. 

2 e.g. res in praeda captae, i.e. things taken as spoil ; sec N&gelsbach, Lat. 
Stilistik, § 123 4 . On the Hebrew 3 essentiae, see Hauschild in the Festschrift zur 
Einwcihung des Goethegymn. Frankf. a. M. 1897, p. 163. 

3 Other instances formerly cited here (Is 2b 4 , \p 55 19 , where 3 is used before 

the subject) as well as \p 6S 5 IDE? rP3 Jah is his name, are tcxtually very 

uncertain. Cf. Clieyne, SBOT. Isaiah, p. 173, on Is 26*. 
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□ fcOp to call on some one, 3 JJ3KO iurare per aliquem, 3 W to enquire of some 
one. Again; 3 HN1 to look upon , 3 to hearken to (but cf. also m), generally 
with the secondary idea of participation, or of the pleasure with which one 
sees or hears anything, especially pleasure at the misfortunes of others, 
hence 3 il&O to see his desire on any one or anything ; cf. however, Gn 2i 16 let me 
not look upon the death of the child ; 1 S 6 19 because they had looked [irreverently] at 
the ark of the Lord. 

Closely related to this is the use of 3 : 

/ (3) To introduce the person or thing, which is the object of a mental act, 

?r«52 to trust in (to cleave trustingly to) somebody or something; 
3 nt33 to have confidence in . ..; 3 TOt? to rejoice in or at something, &c.; 3 333 
to speak of (about) some one or something, Dt 6 7 , 1 S 19 s f -, &c. 

VI (4) The idea of an action as extending to something, with at the same time 
the secondary idea of participation in something, underlies finally the 

partitive use of 3, e. g. 3 $0$ to share in eating something, Ex I2 43ff -, Lv 22 11 ; 
also simply to eat, to taste of something, Ju 13 16 , Jb 21 26 ; so also 3 Dr6 to eat of, 
and 3 iinP 1 to drink of something, Pr 9 6 ; 3 Vfop to hear a whisper of something , 
Jb 26 14 ; 3 they found remaining of her only. .., 2 K 9 s5 ; 3 to bear 

: t t L * T T 

a share of something, Nu 11 17 , Ez 18 20 , Jb 7 13 . Cf. also 3 ppH to give a share of 
something, Jb 39 17 ; 3 HJ3 to do building to, Neh 4 4 . 

71 (5) With the idea of touching, striking against anything is naturally connected 

that of proximity and vicinity near , and further that of association with 

something; cf. Gn 9 4 it^D33 with the life thereof ; i5 14 , 32 11 *6pp3 with my staff. 
Sometimes 3 combined with a verb of motion (to come with something), 
expresses the idea of bringing, e.g. Ju 15 1 Samson visited his wife with a kid , 
i.e. he brought her a kid; Dt 23 s , 1 p 66 13 , 1 Ch i5 19fl S 1 6 6 . 

0 (6) From the idea of connexion with something, being accompanied by 

something (see n), is developed, finally, the instrumental use of 3, which 
represents the means or instrument (or even the personal agent), as some¬ 
thing with which one has associated himself in order to perform an action ; 

cf. Mi 4 14 D3$3 they smite with the rod ; Is io 24 ; \p 1S 30 ^)3 by thee (so also 44®, 
parallel with ]D^3) ; Is io 34 , Ho i 7 , 12 14 ; cf. also 3 33 $to labour by means of 
some one, i. e. to cause him to labour at it, Ex i 14 , &c. On 3 with the passive 
to introduce the means or the author, see § 12 x/. 
p A variety of the 3 instrumenti is 3 pretii (the price being considered as the 
means of acquiring a thing), cf. Gn 23 s , 29 18 (^H33) ; 30 J# , 33’ 9 . 34 16 (nW3 on 
this condition) ; 37 28 ; also, in a wider sense, Gn 18 28 3 for the sake of ; 1 S 3 13 . 
Q Rem. The use of 3 instrumenti to introduce the object is peculiar in such 
expressions as ip 44 20 and thou coveredst over us niobsa with the shadow of death ; 
Jb 16 10 DiTS3 they have opened wide their mouth against me (prop, have 

made an opening zcith their mouth) ; cp. j p 2 2 8 , Ex 7 20 he lifted up S"lt£TS3 the rod ; 
Lv 16 4 “On and followed by 3; Jos 8 18 , La 1 17 . Analogous to some 
English expressions we find both to gnash the teeth, ip 35™, and to gnash with the 
teeth , Jb i6 9 ; to wink the eye, Pr io 10 , and to wink with the eye, Pr 6 13 ; shake the 
head, ip 2 2 8 , and to shake with the head, Jer 18 13 , Jb 16 4 .—In all these instances 


1 To be distinguished from 3 = to drink from (a cup, &c., Gn 44 s , Am 6 6 ), 

as in Arabic and Aramaic (Dn 5*). Cf. also TroTrjpiois (Xen. Anab. vi. 1, 4), 
tv Ttivtiv (3 Ezr 3®), venenum in auro bibitur , Seneca, Thyestes 453, 

and the French boire dans une tasse. 
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the verb (intransitive) construed with 3 has a greater independence, and 
consequently more emphasis than the verb construed with a direct accusa¬ 
tive ; the latter conveys a sort of necessary specification of the action, while 
the noun introduced by 3 is used rather as a merely adverbial complement. 

An instructive example of this is bip [HJ vocem emittere, to utter a voice , also to 
thunder , while in ^p3 f 4b 7 (68 s4 , Jer 12 8 ), has an independent sense 
= he thundered with his voice (i.e. mightily). 

(c) f) 1 to, a very general expression of direction towards anything, is used to T 
represent the most varied relations of an action or state with regard to a person 
or thing. On the use of as a periphrasis for the genetivuspossessors or auctoris 
(the idea of belonging to), see § 129 ; on i? with the passive, to introduce the 
author or the cause, see §121/; on b in a purely local sense (e. g. 
at thy right hand, prop, towards thy right hand), or temporal (e. g. 31 )^ at evening, 
&c.) or distributive, see the Lexicon. 

The following uses of b properly belong to the government of the verb : 

(1) As a nota dativi 2 3 * to introduce the remoter object; also S 

(2) To introduce the dativus commodi. This dativus commodi (or incommodi, 
e. g. Ez 37 11 ) is used—especially in colloquial language and in later style— 

in the form of a pronoun with b, as an apparently pleonastic dativus ethicus, 
with many verbs, in order to give emphasis to the significance of the occur¬ 
rence in question for a particular subject. In this construction the person of 
the pronoun must always agree with that of the verbal form. 3 By far the 

most frequent use of this b is with the pronoun of the 2nd person after 
imperatives, e. g. ^"Tj^ go, get thee away, Gn 12 1 , 2 2 2 , Dt 2 1S (also in the 
feminine, Ct 2 1013 ); 'TjS Htp) turn thee aside, 2 S 2 21 ; D 3 ^ Wp take your journey, 
Dt 1 7 ; D3^> ray pass ye over; ^Tl !3 flee (to save thyself), Gn 2 7 «; 
get thee up, Is 40 9 ; DpS W 3 turn you, Dt i 40 ; D 3 ^ * 3 * 8 ? return ye, Dt 5 27 ; ^b Wp 
rise up, Ct 2 10 ; nib 33 p^ abide ye, Gn 22 s ; T[b forbear thee, 2 Ch 35 21 (in the 
plural, Is 2 22 ); } 3 H take you, Dt i 13 , Jos 18 4 , Ju 20 7 , 2 S 16 20 , and so almost 

regularly (see above, § 51 n) cave tibi! and D 3 ^ Vipi&'n take heed to 

yourselves; ^ Pen be thou like, Ct 2 17 (cf. verse 9), 8 14 , is remarkable; after 
a perfect consecutive, 1 K 17 3 , 1 S 22 s ; after an imperfect consecutive, e.g. 

Is 3b 9 nt33Pfi and puttest thy trust .—In the 3rd person, e.g. 3 p’rft and sat 
her dozen, Gn ’21 16 , cf. 22 s , Ex 18 27 , xp 120 6 , 123 4 , Jb 6 19 ; even after a participle, 
Ho 8 9 .—In the 1st person plural, Ez 37 11 . 

(3) To introduce the result after verbs of making, forming, changing, t 
appointing to something, esteeming as something ; in short, in all those cases 
in which, according to § 11711, a second accusative may also be used. 

(4) In loose connexion with some verbal idea in the sense of in reference to, 
with regard to . . . (§ 143 e) ; so after a verbum clicendi, Gn 20 13 ; 1 K io 23 , cf. 


1 Cf. Giesebrecht, Die hebr. Prdpos. Lamed, Halle, 1876. 

2 Just as in the Romance languages the Latin preposition ad (Italian a, 
before vowels ad, French a, Spanish a) and in English to are used as a peri¬ 
phrasis for the dative.—On the introduction of the nearer object by 

cf. § 117 n. 

3 Such expressions as the analogous English he plucked me ope his doublet, but 

me no huts, and the like, are accordingly inadmissible in Hebrew. 
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Is 36 s ; even before the verb, Jer 9 1 2 .—To the same class belongs also the 
Lamedh inscriptionis (untranslatable in English, and hardly more than a mere 
quotation-mark) which introduces the exact wording of an inscription or 

title ; thus Is S 1 write upon it . . . (the words) 'U1 "intp (cf. verse 3, where 
the b naturally is not used) ; Ez 37 16 . 

X) (d) JJ 3 , originally (according to § 101 a) separation , 1 represents both the 

idea of distance , separation or remoteness from something, and that of motion away 
from something, hence also descent , origin from a place, Am i 1 . 

20 (1) From the idea of separation is naturally derived on the one hand the 

sense of (taken) from among ..e numero, e. g. G11 3 1 subtil as none other of the 
beasts, &c. ; cf. 3 14 , Dt 3 3 24 , 1 S 15 33 , Ju 5 s4 (so especially after the idea of 
choosing out of 2 & larger class, 1 S 2 28 ; cf. Ex 19 s , &c.), and on the other hand, 
the sense of without (separated, free from . . .), e. g. Is 2 2 3 JTJ^fp without 

the bow (i. e. without one needing to bend a bow against them) they were made 
prisoners ; cf. Jei* 48 45 n 2 t 3 without strength ; Ho 6 6 , as the first half-verse shows, 
not more than burnt offerings (as E. V.), but and not burnt offerings ; Mi 3®, 52 s , 

Jb n 15 , 19 26 , 21 9 , also such examples as Nu 15 24 far from the eyes , i.e. unobserved 
by the congregation ; Pr 20 3 . 

lV Here also belongs the use of ftp after the ideas of restraining, withholding 
from , refusing to any one, frequently in pregnant expressions, which we can 
render only by complete final or consecutive clauses, e. g. 1 S 15 23 he hath 
rejected thee T]i?p?3 away from (being) king, instead of '13 DVTO (as in verse 26), 
that thou be no longer king ; cf. 1 K 15 13 , Is 17 1 *Vyi3 so that it is no longer a city ; 
Jer 17 16 , Jb 2S 11 he bindeth the streams ' 33?3 that they trickle not; Gn 16 2 , 23 s 
"DjpO that thou shouldst not bury thy dead ; Is 24 10 . 

1 J The ftO has a still more pregnant force in those examples in which the idea 
of precluding from anything is only indirectly contained in the preceding 
verb, e.g. Gn 27 1 his eyes were dim HiOO away from seeing , i. e. so that he could not 
see ; Is 7 8 Ephraim shall be broken in pieces DVD that it be not a people (just as in 
Is 23 1 , Jer 48 s - 42 , if 83 s ) ; Lv 26 13 , Is 5 6 , 49 15 , 54°, Ezr 2 62 (for other pregnant 
constructions with |0 see below, ff ) 3 ; on ’’^30 and pxt3 icithout, cf. § 152 y. 


1 Cf. 0 . Molin, Om prepo&itionen min i Bibelhebreisken , Upsala, 1S93, an< l 
especially N. Zerweck, Die hebr. Praep . min, Leipzig, 1S93, who, instead of the 
partitive meaning (formerly accepted by us also), more correctly takes 
‘ separation ’ as the starting-point of its various uses. 

2 All the partitive uses of fp also come most naturally under this idea of 

separation out of a larger class. Thus jft is used in the sense of some , something , 
and even one, in such expressions as and he slew . . . also (divers) 

of the princes of Israel, 2 Cli 21 4 ; “^213 Lv 4 2 ; 1 K 1S 5 ; lHD some of iht 
blood of the bullock, Ex 29 12 , &c. ; Jb 27® my heart doth not reproach me '£>*13 for any, 
i. e. for one, of my days ; 3S 12 *^ 13*13 one of thy days, i. e. ever in thy life (this 
explanation is confirmed by 1 K 1 6 ; cf. also 1 S 14 4 *, 23 s8 ). In this way also, 
the frequently misunderstood Hebrew (and Arabic) idiom is to be explained, 
by which f ?3 before “IPIX, riHX is equivalent to ullus ; e.g. Lv 4 2 and shall do 
n 3 np nnXT 3 any one of these things; 5 13 , Dt 15 7 , Ez 1S 10 ; so before a nomtn 
nnitatis (see § 122 t), 1 S 14 45 (2 S 14 11 , 1 K i r ’ 2 ) HUJb'lp not one hair of his 

head. —“ftp is used in the sense of the Arabic min cl-beydn or explicative min 
(often to be simply translated by namely'), e. g. in G11 7 22 of all that icas, i.e. so .An¬ 
as it teas, probably also Gn 6 2 ( = whomsoever they chose). 

3 On the use of to express tlie comparative, which likewise depends on 

the idea of distance from . . , , cf. below, § 133 a ; on jt3 as expressing the 
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(a) On the sense of motion away from anything depends tlie use of jO after ~ 
such ideas as to take away from, to beware, to be afraid of, to flee, to escape, to hide 
oneself from (cf. Kakvirraj ano, custodire ab), sometimes again in pregnant 
expressions, e. g. Is 33 15 . On the idea of starting from anything depends 
finally the very frequent causative use of jtO on account of\ in consequence of (cf. 
our that comes from . . .), prae, e. g. ITUO for multitude, l K S 5 . 

(e) The two original local meanings of this preposition are upon CUl 

(«7n) 2 and over (vnep, super). 

(1) From the original meaning upon is explained the use of after ideas 
of commanding, commissioning (“Sy 1pQ\ &c., inasmuch as the command, 
obligation, &c., is laid upon the object. The construction is self-evident in the 
case of to lie, rest, lean, rely, press upon something; cf. also, for the last, such 

examples as Is i 14 , Jb 7 20 , 23 s , and especially 2 S 1S 11 ^y*! prop, upon me would 
it have been, it would have been incumbent upon me, &c. 

(2) From the original meaning over is explained the use of “^>y after ideas bb 
of covering, protecting, guarding “^y HD 3 } “Sy [33 ; also the combinations “^y DIT) 

to have compassion upon . .., ”^y D^n ? ^lpn to spare some one, arise from the 
idea of a compassionate or protective bending over something. Cf. also “^y 
Ju 9 17 = to fight for some one, i. e. in his defence. 

(3) Moreover "^y is used after verbs of standing and going, to express CC 
a towering over some one or something, sometimes in phrases, in which the 
original local idea has altogether fallen into the background, and which are 
therefore to be rendered in English by means of other prepositions (by, with, 

before , near), e. g. G11 41 1 , &c., Pharaoh . . . stood “I^VT^y by the Nile (above the 
water level; cf. xp 1 3 ), and so especially “i?y Hlpy in the pregnant sense to stand 
serving before some one (prop, over ono who sits or reclines at table) Zc 4 14 (cf. 

Is 6 2 , where J) ^y ?050 is used for “^y); “^y OSTHH to present oneself by command 

before some one, Jb 1 6 , &c. Cf. also "V“^y '*T'“^y (Jb 1 14 ) near , at (on) the side 
of some one or something. 

(4) From the original meaning above (not, as formerly explained, on to (/(/ 
something, at something) there arise finally all the various constructions 

with “^y in the sense of towards, against. The original idea (which in many 
of these constructions lias become wholly unrecognizable) starts from the 
view that the assailant endeavours to take up his position over the person 
attacked, so as to reach him from above, or to overpower him ; cf. especially 

~by D?p to rise up over, i.e. against some one, then with a transference of 

distance of time from a fixed limit, in the sense of after, e. g. \p 73 20 ppPD 
after awaking (cf. apiarov, ab itincre), or after the lapse of. . . , e. g. On 3S 24 , 

Ho 6 2 , and very frequently |‘jp 50 from the end of i. e. after the lapse of, see the 
Lexicon ; also for the use of [50 to represent resting beside anything, like the 
Latin prope abesse ab . . . . 

1 Cf. Budie, Die hebr. Prdpos. * Al (/])), Halle, 1882. 

2 Since the placing upon anything is an addition to it, ”^y also implies 
in addition to something, cf. Gn 28° (31 50 ); 30 40 , 32 12 (probably a proverbial 
saying = mother and children) ; Dt 22 s . Also ^y notwithstanding is no doubt 
properly in addition to, e. g. Jb io 7 although thou knowest, prop, in addition to thy 
knowing. — From the original meaning upon is also derived that of on account of 
(prop, upon the ground of) and in agreement with , according to, since the pattern is 
regarded as the foundation upon which a thing stands or rests. 
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thought applied to any kind of hostile approach, DnfjD to fight against .. . , 
-5>y Hjri to encamp against. .., gathered together , to assemble against 

(Mi 4 11 ; cf. ^ 2 2 ), &c. ; even after verbs which express a mental action, e.g. 
rtin 2^n to imagine evil against any one, &c. 


ee 4 . Sometimes a preposition appears to be under the immediate 
government of a verb, which, by its meaning, excludes such a union. 
In reality the preposition is dependent on a verb (generally a verb 
of motion), which, for the sake of brevity, is not expressed, but in 
sense is contained in what is apparently the governing verb. 


ff 


Various examples of this constructio praegnans have been already noticed 
above in x and y under “|D ; for "fp cf. also ip 2 2 22 'DIVDy D'E*} '|pj5W and thou 
hast answered and saved me from the horns of the wild oxen (in Is 38 17 , which 
Delitzsch translates by thou hast loved and delivered my soul from the pit , read 
np'^n with the LXX); Gn 2s 23 , 2 S i8 19 , Jb 2S 12 ; cf. also "|D TO \p 73 27 to go 
a whoring from any one i. e. to be unfaithful to him ; ~|D \p iS 22 = £o depart 
wickedly from God ; "[D KHH \p 28 1 to be silent from one (to turn away in silence) ; 


cf. Jb 13 13 [; so with i)yp Jb 3o 17 - 80 ]. 

gg Pregnant constructions with 'TOX : Nu 14 24 equivalent to *HnX fctfew 


and he made full to walk i.e. walked fully after me ; in 1 S 13 7 read with 
the LXX PinsD rnn they trembled , i.e. went trembling away from him ; with 

Gn 43 s3 npri to turn in astonishment to some one (cf. Is 13 8 ) ; £02 

Is 11 10 , &c., to turn inquiringly to some one ; -iw pnnn is 41 1 to turn in silence 
to some one ; Tin Gn 42^ to turn trembling to some one (cf. Tin to 

come trembling to meet , 1 S 21 2 [also with and other verbs, 

Ju 14 5 , 15 14 , 19 3 ; see Lexicon]); cf. further Jer 41 7 , ip 7 7 , 2 Ch 32 1 ; with 2 
\p 55 19 he hath redeemed and hath put my soul in peace, exactly like \p 118 5 ; with 
r 5 ^ 74 7 they have profaned and cast. .. even to the ground ; cf. 89 40 . 


Jlh 6. In poetic parallelism the governing power of a preposition is 
sometimes extended to the corresponding substantive of the second 
member; 1 e.g. 3 Is 40 19 , 48 14 lie shall perform his pleasure ^ 9 ?^ 071 
Babylon , and his arm shall be (for on the Clialdaeans ; 

Jb 15 3 ; Is 28 s , 42 s2 (but probably b has fallen out after another ^), 
Ez 39 4 , Jb 34 10 (perhaps also Gn 45 s ; may, however, be taken 
here as a second accusative according to § 11 7 ii ); Is 48 s ; "|p 
Is 58 13 , \jr 141 9 (unless nibpbtM is to be read); "1? Is 15 8 ; nnn Is 61 7 . 
il 0. Adverbs which have acquired a substantival value are sometimes 
governed by prepositions, e.g. i n vain , Ez 6 10 ; after 

this ; (Ec 8 10 , Est 4 16 ) then , on this condition ; 19 ^ and f?~^y 
therefore ; i9"*iy hitherto . 


1 Similarly the force of a negative is sometimes extended to the parallel 
member ; see § 152 z. 
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§ 120. Verbal Ideas under the Government of a Verb. 
Co-ordination of Complementarity Verbal Ideas. 

1. When a relative verb (incomplete in itself) receives its necessary a 
complement in the form of a verbal idea, the latter is, as a rule, 
subordinated in the infinitive construct (with or without j>), less 
frequently in the infinitive absolute, in a few instances in the form of 
a participle (or verbal adjective), or finally in the imperfect without 
the copula. In these combinations the principal idea is very frequently 
represented by the subordinate member of the sentence, whilst the 
governing verb rather contains a mere definition of the manner of 
the action; cf. d and g below, and § 114 n, note 2. 

(a) On the subordination of an infinitive construct as an accusative of the b 

object, and as the complement of relative verbal ideas, see above, § 114 c, 
and the numerous examples given in § 114 m; on the infinitive absolute as 
object, see § 113 d.—The complement in the form of a participle (as in Greek, 
and also frequently in Syriac) occurs in Is 33 1 TT&? (cf. for the form, 

§ 67 v ) when thou hast ceased as a spoiler, i. e. to spoil ; Jer 22 30 

he shall never prosper , sitting , i. e. so as to sit, &c.; Jon 1 6 what meanest thou , 

sleeping ? i. e. that thou sleepest j 1 by a verbal adjective, 1 S 3 2 notv his eyes 

niro ^nn had begun being dim , i.e. to wax dim (unless we read nVG — 

cf. § 114 m); by a substantive, Gn 9 20 and Noah began to be an husbandman 

(omitting the article before nft’IX). 

( b ) Examples of the subordination of the complementary verbal idea in the C 
imperfect 2 (in English usually rendered by to, in order to or that) are—(1) with 

both verbs in the same person: after the perfect, Is 42 21 ♦ ♦ ♦ }*pn njiT 

it pleased the Lord ... to magnify , &c.; Jb 30 28 , 32 22 H 3 DX s F\]fV I know not 
to give flattering titles; after a perfect consecutive, 1 S 20 19 (where for Y)jR we 
should read with the LXX ; after an imperfect, 4 8S n , 102 14 , Jb 19 3 * , 

24 14 ; after an imperf. consec., Jb 16 8 ; after a participle, Is 5 lla .—(2) with 
a difference in the persons : after a perfect, Lv q 6 this is the thing 
VC^yfl which the Lord commanded (that) ye should do; a negative imperfect 
follows iT¥ in La 1 10 ; after the imperfect, Is 47 1 ( 5 ) ^3 

for thou shall no more continue (that) they call thee , i.e. thou slialt no 
longer be called, &c.; Ho 1 6 DI"HX 'ity FpOIX I will wo longer continue (and) 
have mercy , i.e. I will no more have mercy ; Is 52 1 , Pr 23 s6 .—Nu 22 6 peradventure 
I shall prevail (that) we may smite them , and (that) I may drive them out of the land 

(^X may, however, be a scribal error for ^ 13 , due to the preceding 
and in that case the example would belong to No. 1) ; after a participle, 


1 In | 33 tp yT 1 S 16 16 , which appears to be a case of this kind, two different 
readings are combined, |S3j> yT and the simple J33tD. 

2 This kind of subordination is frequent in Arabic and in Syriac (cf. e.g. 

the Pesliitta, Luke 1S 13 ) ; as a rule, however, a conjunction (corresponding 

to our that ) is inserted. Cf. moreover, the Latin quid vis faciam? Terence; 

rolo hoc oratori contingat , Cicero, Brut. 84 ; and our I would it were; 1 thought he. 

would go. 

c c 


COWLEX 
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2 S 21 4 .—A perfect is possibly subordinated in La 1 10 ; but the explanation 
of 9 S 3 as a relative clause is preferable. 

d 2. Instead of subordination (as in the cases mentioned in a-c ), the 
co-ordination of the complementary verbal idea in the finite verb (cf. 
above, c) frequently occurs, either— 

(a) With the second verb co-ordinated in a form exactly corre¬ 
sponding to the first (but see below, e) by means of ] (1, )). 1 As a rule, 
here also (see above, a) the principal idea is introduced only by the 
second verb, while the first (especially 3 ^, HP', 2 H'P^" 1 ) contains the 
definition of the manner of the action, e. g. Gn 2 6 38 ^ 3^11 and he 
returned and digged , i. e. he digged again; 2 K i 11 4 * 13 ; in the perfect 
consecutive, Is 6 13 ; with H'P^, e. g. Gn 25 1 and Abraham added and 
took a wife , i. e. again took a wife ; Gn 38 s and frequently; with 
in the jussive, Jb6 9 ; in the imperative (cf. § no A), Ju 1 6 N}"bfcrtn 
I'h be content , 1 pray thee, and tarry all night (cf. the English he was 
persuaded and remained , for to remain ); 2 S 7 29 ; with Gn 2 4 18 *‘ :o , 
&c.; with "Itpn Ct 2 3 . 

6 Rem. 1. Instead of an exact agreement between co-ordinate verbal forms, 
other combinations sometimes occur, viz. imperfect and perfect consecutive 

(cf. § 1 12 d), e. g. Dt 31 12 that they ninpfltf VTD^ ma V and fear the 

Lord, i.e. to fear the Lord ; Is i 19 , Ho 2 U , Est 8 6 , Dn 9 25& ; perfect and imperfect, 
Jb 23 s (0 that I knew how I might find him ) ; perfect and imperfect consecutive, 
Jos 7 7 , Ec 4 1 - 7 ; jussive and imperative, Jb 17 10 ; cf., finally, Gn 47 s JTiyT"DfcO 
and if thou knowest and there are among them , &c., i.e. that there are 
among them. 

f 2. Special mention must be made of the instances in which the natural 
complement of the first verb is suppressed, or is added immediately after in 
the form of an historical statement, e. g. Gn 42 25 then Joseph commanded and 
they filled 3 (prop, that they should fill, and they filled ,. . ; cf. the full form of 

expression in Gn 50 2 ); a further command is then added by means of i) and 
the infinitive; Ex 36® ; another instance of the same kind is Gn 30 27 I ham 
divined and the Lord hath blessed me, &c., i.e. that the Lord hath blessed me for 
thy sake. 

g if) With the second verb (which, according to the above, represents 
the principal idea) attached without the copula 4 in the same mood, &c. 
In this construction (cf. § no A) the imperatives Op (fflMp, 'Dp, 


1 Cf. the English colloquial expression 7 will try and do it. 

2 Of a different kind are the cases in which HP’’ with a negative is 
co-ordinated with a verb to emphasize the non-recurrence of the action ; 
cf. Nu 11 25 they prophesied and added not , sc. to prophesy, i.e. but they did so no 

more ; Dt 5 19 , Jb 27 19 (reading H'DIO N^l). 

3 Cf. the analogous examples in Kautzsch’s Gramm, des Bibl, Aram,, § 102. 

4 To be distinguished, of course, from the cases in which two equally 
important and independent verbs are used together without the copula in 
vigorous poetic imagery, e.g. Ex 15 9 , Jb 29 s , &c. 
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&c.) and yb (rof>, &c.) are exceedingly common with the sense of 
interjections, before verbs which express a movement or other action, 
e. g. &P arise, walk , Gn 13 17 , 19 15 , 2 7 43 ; in the plural, Gn 19 14 ; 

Ex i 9 24 inb go, get thee dozen ; 1 S 3 9 ; with a following cohortative, 

1 S 9 10 npb come, let us go; Gn 31 44 and frequently.—Also with 
(a periphrasis for again) in the perfect, Zc 8 15 ; in the imperfect, 

Mi 7 19 , yfr 7 13 , 59^ 71 20 ; in the jussive, Jb io 16 ; in the cohortative, 

Gn 30 31 ; in the imperative, Jos 5 2 , 1 S3 5 lie down again; (some¬ 
times to express the idea of willingly or gladly) in the perfect, Dt i 5 , 

Ho 5 11 ; in the imperative, Jb 6 s8 ; nznn—mwc/q 1 S2 3 
nn 33 do not multiply and talk, i.e. talk not so much arrogancy; in the 
imperative, ^ 51 4 ; Dt 2 24 Kn ^nn begin, possess; bbj, La 4 14 
tyr ^ 3 V without mens being able to touch, &c.; quickly, in the 

perfect, >^io6 13 ; in the imperative, Gn 19 22 , Ju 9 48 , Est 6 10 .—Other 
examples are: Ho 9 9 p'®}?]] —deeply, radically; Zp 3 7 D'SE *)\) = early 
(even in the participle, Ho 6 4 , 13 3 ); Is 29 4 bz&'^low, cf. Jer I3 1S ; 
Jos 3 16 D fin =1 wholly; \fs 112 9 plentifully. 

Rem. This co-ordination without the copula belongs (as being more h 
vigorous and bolder) rather to poetic or otherwise elevated style (cf. e. g. 

Is 52 1 , Ho 1 6 , 9 9 with Gn 25 1 , &c.). Asyndeton, however, is not wanting 
even in prose ; besides the above examples (especially the imperatives of 

Dip and TJ^H Gn 30 s1 , Dt 1 5 , 2 24 , Jos 3 16 , 1 S 3 6 ) cf. also Neh 3 20 , 1 Ch 13 2 . For 
special reasons the verb representing the principal idea may even come first; 
thus Is 53 11 HXT he shall see, he shall be satisfied (sc. with the sight), for 

the satisfaction does not come until after the enjoyment of the sight; Jer 4® 
cry, fill, i.e. cry with a full (loud) voice. 

§ 121. Construction of Passive Verbs . 

Blake, ‘The internal passive in Semitic/ JA 0 S. xxii. 

1 . Verbs which in the active take one accusative (either of the a 
proper object, or of the internal object, or of some other nearer 
definition ; cf. § 117 a, p, u) may in the passive, according to our 
mode of expression, be construed personally, the object of the active 
sentence now becoming the subject, e.g, Gn 35 19 "Gpfil ^n"j fiDDl and 
Rachel died, and was buried, &c. The passive, however, is also 

used impersonally (in the 3rd sing, masc.), either absolutely, as Dt 2i 3f> , 

Is 16 10 , Ez 16 34 (with a dative added, 2 S 17 16 , Is 53 s , La 5 s ), or, more 
frequently, with the object of the active construction still subordinated 
in the accusative, 1 e.g. Gn 2 7 42 v p’ t rr)S npnqb and there were 

told.(i.e. one told) to Rebekah the words of Esau; 2 S21 11 , 1 K 18 13 . 

1 When this is not recognizable either by the nota accusatiri, or by its 
disagreement with the passive form in gender, number, and person, it 
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h Other examples are: after Niph., Gn 4 18 Tl'jrnX T]i3n^ and unto 

Enoch was born Irad (cf. Nu 26 60 , and after an infinitive, Gn 21 5 ); Gn 17 6 , 21 8 
(after an infinitive); 29 s7 (unless H 3 ri 3 , l is 1st plur. cohortative) ; Ex 21 28 , 
252 s , Lv 6 13 , Nu 7 10 (after an infinitive); 26 55 (cf. verse 53); Dt 20 8 (where, 
however, for D 13 ) the Hiph. should be read, according to i 28 ); Jos 7 18 , 
Is 16 10 ; with the object preceding, Ex 13 7 , Lv 2 8 , 19 20 , Nu 16 29 , Dan 9 24 . 1 — 
Also after Pu'al, Jer 50 20 ; before Pu'al, Is 14 s (lE^Ni equivalent to the internal 
object iXTHy = which they hare caused to be served by thee) ; Jb 2 2 9 ; according to 
the Masoretic text also Gn 4b 22 , where, however, the Samaritan and LXX 
read for * 1 ^ ; the Samaritan in Gn 35 s6 and 46 27 also reads , and 

t: it - x : ,T 

this (or *1^) should certainly be read instead of in 2 S 21 22 .—After Hoph., 
Ex 10 8 , 2Lv io 18 , 16 s7 , Nu 32 5 , 1 K 2 21 , Pr i6 ss , Jb 30 15 ; after the infinitive 
Hoph., Gn 40 20 , Ez i6 4f -, 27 7 ; before Hoph., Is 17 1 , 21 2 , Ho io 8 , Zc 13 6 ; after 
the infinitive Hothpa'el, Lv i3 66f * 

C 2 . Verbs which in the active take two accusatives (§117 cc ) retain 
in the passive construction at least one accusative, namely that of the 
second or remoter object, whilst the nearer object now becomes 
the subject. Thus, corresponding to "^8 which I will show thee 
(Gn 12 1 ) the passive is HtpD nriK “ 10 * (Ex 25 40 ) which thou hast been 
shown , i.e. which has been shown to thee ; cf. Ex 26 30 (but in Lv 13 49 
with an accusative of the person); Jb 7 3 . In 2 2 16 P? 1 ? 

depends on an assumed transitive p'?*]n governing two accusatives 
( = my tongue is made to cleave to my jaws); also in Is i 20 , S’in 

ye shall be devoured with the sword , S'JH is not an accus. instrumenti , 
but most probably an accusative of the object retained from the active 
const ruction. 2 

d Rem. 1. Examples of the retention of the second accusative are—(a) with 
verba induendi and exuendi (§ 1170c), 80 11 , nW ann ?D 3 the mountains were 

covered with the shadow of it (the vine); Pr 19 23 . So also some of the examples 
in § 116 A; of passive participles of these verbs, Ju i8 n , 1 S 2 18 , 17 6 , 1 K 22 10 , 


naturally cannot be determined whether the construction is really imper¬ 
sonal. The construction itself can only be explained by supposing that while 
Using the passive form the speaker at the same time thinks of some author 
or authors of the action in question, just as on the theory of the Arab 
grammarians a concealed agent is included in every passive. This accounts for 
the possibility (cf. § 144 g) of using the active without a specified subject 
as a periphrasis for the passive. 

1 In 2 K 18 50 jriS^ is to be read or “HX is to be omitted, as in the parallel 
passage Is 36 15 . 

2 In the active, the sentence would be I will cause the sword to devour you ; 
by the rule stated above, under c, this would become in the passive, the sword 
(nom.) shall be made to devour you (acc.). Instead of this, the remoter object 
is here made the subject, and the nearer object is retained in the accusative. 
Otherwise, the only possible explanation would be, according to the Arabic 
idiom, to cause one to devour the sword (remoter object), i.e. to give him over to it. 

It would then be simplest to read ^DNFI. 
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Ez 92.3.1 -with the accusative preceding, Neh 4 12 .— (b) with verba copiae and 
• inopiae , Ex 1 7 , Is 38 10 (equivalent to I must forego the residue of mxj years); 

Is 40 20 .—(c) an accusative of the result (§ 117 ii) with the passive, Is 6 11 , 

Zc 14 4 , Jb 2S 2 ; with the accusative preceding, Is 24 12 , Mi 3 12 (Jer 26 18 ), Jb 15 7 , 
22 16 . 2 Also in Ez 40 17 and 46 s3 , the accusative preceding (in 41 18 follow¬ 
ing it) can only be taken as the accusative of the result; some general idea, 
such as that of place, is to be understood as the subject of lL?y.—(d) an 
accusative of the member or part specially affected by the action (§ 117 #)> 

Gn i7 n , 14 24 , Ju 1 7 (accusative before part, pass.); 2 S 15 32 (accusative with 
suffix after the part. pass.). 

2. Both accusatives are retained in an unusual manner after the passive of C 

a verbum implendi in Nu 14 21 ; instead, however, of the Niph. the Qal 

(which is sometimes used transitively elsewhere) should simply be read with 
the LXX; similarly in 72 19 , although there the LXX also translate the 
passive. 

3 . The efficient cause (or personal agent) is, as a rule, attached to j' 
the passive by (thus corresponding to the Greek and Latin dative), 

e. g. Gn 25 21 niiT inyi the Lord let himself be inireated by him; cf. 

Lv 26 s3 , \p 73 10 and the blessing njrvj? blessed be he of the Lord 

Ku 2 20 ; cf. Gn 14 19 , JU17 26 , 1 S 15 13 ; also in the plural, 1 S 23 21 
(2 S 2 5 , yfr 115 15 ).— Before the verb, Pr 14 20 and frequently; less com¬ 
monly by "[T? (called "IP of origin — coming from), e. g. G11 9 11 ; before 
the verb, 37 s3 , Jb 24 1 ; by ? ( instrument! ) [rarely, Konig § 106], 

Gn 9 6 by man) ; Nu 36 s , Is 14 3 b [blit ? = ivherewith it was worked 

(§ 52^) with thee; cf. Dt 21 3 , Konig § 106; and see 3 " 1 ? V in the 
Lexicon], Ho 14 4 , always to introduce a personal agent.—On the con¬ 
nexion of the passive participle with a genitive of the agent, cf. § 116 l. 

II. Syntax of the Noun. 

§ 122. Indication of the Gender of the Noun . 

Cf. F. Schwabe, Die Genusbestimmung des Nomens im bibl. Hebr ., Jena, 1894, and 
especially the thorough investigation by K. Albrecht, * Das Geschlecht der 
hebr. HauptwOrter,’ in ZAW. 1895. p. 313 ff., and 1896, p. 61 ff. H. Rosenberg, 
‘Zum Geschlecht der hebr. Hauptwtirter, 1 in ZAW. 1905, p. 325 ff. (supple¬ 
menting Albrecht’s work by a treatment of the gender of many nouns in the 
Mishna); and his ‘Notizen aus der tannaitischen Literatur. . .* ZAW. 1908, 
p. 144 ff. 

1. According to § 80 a, Hebrew, like the other Semitic languages, Cl 
distinguishes only a masculine and feminine gender. To indicate 4 hc 

1 Analogous to D'lBn who was clothed in linen , Ez 9 s , would be ini-ini 

run pDnn*n« 2 Ch 31 10 ; but we must certainly read there irrtin with the 
LXX.—Still less can \p 87 s be so explained, nnuDD being not an accusative, 
but the subject of a noun-clause. On the other hand, 1X14° may be 

explained with Ewald in the sense of being charged with something, so that, 
like Htt, it may be construed with an accusative. 

2 In reality Dip Ex 16 2026 (it became putrid) is equivalent to a passive (it was 
changed ), to which D'ySiFl is added as an accusative of the result. 
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latter a special feminine ending is generally used (§ 806 and § 87 1) 
both in the singular and plural (see, however, § 87^?), its use being 
most consistent in adjectives and participles; cf. § 87 r. The employ¬ 
ment of these special endings is most natural when by means of them 
the feminine names of persons or animals are distinguished from the 
masculine of the same stem and the same formation, e. g. brother , 

ninx sister ; ob a young man , nE>b a young woman, maid ; 
iuvencus , iTJ 3 iuvenca ; b? vitulus , fib? vitula . On the other hand, 
the feminine plays an important part in denoting the gender of whole 
classes of ideas (see below, 7;, &c.), which the Hebrew regards as 
feminine. The language, however, is not obliged to use the feminine 
ending either for the purpose of distinguishing the sex of animate 
objects (see b), or as an indication of the ( figurative ) gender of in¬ 
animate things which are regarded as feminine (see h). 

() 2. The distinction of sex may be effected even without the feminine 

ending, (a) by the employment of words of different stems for the 
masculine and feminine; (6) by the different construction (either as 
masculine or feminine) of the same word ( communia ). But the dis¬ 
tinction may also, (c) in the case of names of animals, be entirely 
neglected, all examples of a species being included under one particular 
gender, either masculine or feminine (ejoicoena). 

C Examples of (a) are : 3 X father , DX mother; ^X ram, brn ewe ; he-goat, 
TP she-goat; "HOT he-ass , pHX she-ass j iTlX lion , X'3^ lioness . Sometimes 
with the feminine ending as well, e.g. 33 y male slave, man-servant , TOX or 
nnQ^ female slave, maid ; OT bridegroom, rib bride . 

d 0* (*): bs camel . Plur. D'biJ construed as masculine, Gn 24^ ; as 
feminine, Gn 32 16 ; ^3 collect, oxen, Ex 21 37 , construed as masculine, but in 
Gn 33 13 , Jb i 14 as feminine. In Jer 2 24 the construction of JT 1 S wild ass, 
changes directly from the masculine (intended as epicene) to the feminine. 
Cf. the Greek 6, ■?} natr 6, 77 ( 3 ovs . 

q Of (c) : analogous to the epicene nouns of other languages, many species of 
animals which are strong and courageous, are regarded in Hebrew as always 
masculine, while the weak and timid are feminine; cf. 6 Kvtcos, 77 
and the German der Lowe, der Adler, &c., but die Katze, die Taube, &c. Simi¬ 
larly in Hebrew, e.g. Spb ox (if 144 14 even referring to cows when pregnant), 
33 bear, Ho 13 8 3 i 3 (a bear that is bereaved of her whelps; cf., however, 

2 K 2 24 , Is 11 7 ), 3 XT ivolf, 3 b dog, all masculine ; but D3p")X hare, HJV dove, 
iTTDn stork, m )33 bee, flbo ant, &c., feminine. 

T ._; > y . ' T j . / 7 


/ 


Rem. 1. Masculine nouns which either have a separate feminine form or 
might easily form one, are but seldom used as epicene; such are, “TOn ass, 
2 S 19 27 for jinx ; bjX hart , if 42 2 for J"6*X. In Gn 23 sff - TO a dead body ,-refers 
more especially to the body of a woman; pDX a master workman, in Pr S 30 
refers to wisdom (TO 3 n feminine, cf. Plin. 2, 1 natura omnium artifex; and our 
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use of friend , teacher , servant , neighbour , either as masculine or feminine; in 
German, Gemahl 1 spouse, also for fem. Gemahlin, &c.). 

2. Of words denoting persons vais, according to the formerly common g 
opinion, was in early times used as epicene (see, however, above, § 2 w). 
The use of the plural CHJD in Jb I 19 and Ru 2 21 in the sense of young people 
(of both genders) does not, however, prove this. In this and in similar 
cases (cf. e.g. Gn 1 27 and DnriK 32 1 ) the masculine as prior gender includes 
the feminine. 2 

3 . The following classes of ideas are usually regarded as feminine, 3 h 
although the substantives which express them are mostly without the 
feminine ending: 4 

(a) Names of countries and towns , since they are regarded as the 
mothers 5 6 * and nurses of the inhabitants; e. g. Assyria, 

Idumaea , Tyre; cf. also such expressions as ^ 9 ? A? daughter 

of Babylon , daughter of Zion , &c. On the other hand appellatives 
which are originally masculine, remain so when used as place-names, 
e. g. Am 5 s Vfl'a, & c . 

Rem. The same proper nouns, which as names of countries are regarded l 
as feminine, are frequently used also as names of the people, and may then, 
like national names in other languages, be construed as masculine (the 
national name almost always being used also as the personal name of the 
supposed ancestor of the people); thus fn^rP masc. Is 3 8 * * * , &c., Judaei\ but 

1 So in early Arabic, bal (lord) and Zaug (conjux) are used both for maritus 

and uxor ; * arils for bridegroom and bride ; the later language, however, distin¬ 
guishes the feminine from the masculine in all these cases generally by the 
ending a (at). In early Arabic also the feminine ending is commonly omitted 
in such participles as hamil , batin (gravida), and the like, which from the 
nature of the case can only be used of females. Thus also at least in 

Nu n 12 (Is 49 23 ?), probably means nurse (for HDCX 2 S 4 4 , &c.), not nursing- 
father. 

2 The Arab grammarians call this use of the masculine plural and dual 
(e.g. el-abaicdni t the two fathers, i. e. parentes) taghlib or the making (the 
masculine) prevail (over the feminine).—Cf. M. Grunert, Dio Begrijfs-Puipon - 
deranz und die Duale a potiori im Altarab ., Vienna, 1886. 

3 The masculine gender is attributed ‘ by the Hebrews and the Semites 
generally to whatever is dangerous, savage, courageous, respected, great, 
strong, powerful . . . ; the feminine to whatever is motherly, productive, 
sustaining, nourishing, gentle, weak, . . k subject, &c.’ (Albrecht, ZAW. 1896, 
p. z 20 f.). 

4 When, on the other hand, words with a feminine-ending, such as fit/p 

a bow (stem tS^lp), time (see the Lexicon), are sometimes construed as 
masculine, this is owing probably in some cases to a misunderstanding of the 
formation of the word, the f! of the feminine being regarded as a radical. 

6 Cf. a city and a mother (DS) in Israel , 2 S 20 19 . In the same way DS (like 

fjiTjTTjPf mater) on Phoenician coins stands for mother-city , pgrpunoXw. The same 

figure is used in such expressions as so)ts of Zion , 149 s ; sons of Babylon , 

Ez 23 15 , &c., as also in speaking of the suburbs of a city as its davghteis , e.g. 

Jos i5 45 fr -, &c.—The comparison of Jerusalem to a woman is especially 

frequent in allegorical descriptions, e. g. Ez 1G 23 , La 1 1 , &c. 
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Is 7®, fern., Judaea ; D*"JK masc., Idumaei, Nu 20 20 ; fern., Idumaea, Jer 49 17 . 
Nevertheless, it sometimes happens that by a very common transference of 
thought (just as we say Turkey concludes peace) these names are construed as 
feminine, even when they denote not the country but the inhabitants; so 
rHW La 1 3 ; cf. Gn 41 8 , Ex 10 7 , I 2 33 , 1 S 17 21 , 2 S 8 1 2 , 2 4 9 , Is 7 2 , 21 2 , 42 11 * , 

Jer 50 10 , Jb i 15 . Hence the frequent personification of nations (as well as of 
countries and towns, see h, note 5) as female beings, o. g. Is 50 1 , 54 1 ff -, 
and the use of the expressions ^>33 fill Is 47 1 ff -, }W J73 &c. (see above) as 
collective poetical personifications of the people. 

h (b) Appellative nouns, which denote a circumscribed space , such as 
m earth , land , ^>3n world , the abode of the dead, circle (of 

the Jordan valley), Ty a town, "W 3 a well, the north, the south . 

. .< 
/ In the majority of nouns denoting place the gender is variable, e. g. PPN 

and !)77 a way (usually feminine ; the masculine gender only begins to pre¬ 
dominate with Ezekiel; cf. Albrecht, 1. c., 1896, p. 55), *03 C2) valley, |3 garden 
(fern. Gn 2 15 , unless iY13y!l, &c., is to be read), palace, temple , court , 

D73 vineyard , door , 1 &c. ; also DipE place, at least in Gn 18 24 (referring to 

Sodom), Jb 20 9 , and 2 S 17 12 K e thibh, is construed as feminine. The mountains 
and hills commanding the surrounding country are almost without exception 
masculine (see Albrecht, l.c., p. 60 f.). 

VI (c) The names of instruments, utensils, and (on the same analogy) 
members and parts of the body in man or beast, since these are all 
regarded as subservient and subordinate (consequently as feminine). 

gi Thus 3711 sword, tent-peg, *13 bucket, D13 cup, ^>y3 shoe, EHy bed, &c.; in 
other cases, as fHS chest, ark (with the article p7Ni"!), oven, the gender is 

variable. (‘Instruments for binding or holding, girdles and the like, as 
constraining and mastering, are masculine,’ Albrecht, l.c., p. 89.)—Also 
}lk ear (and in general, members occurring in pairs, Albrecht, l.c., p. 73 f.), 
y33>N Mger (and so probably Jri3 thumb, great toe), *1' and 5)3 hand, pp' right 
hand, ^37/oof, !)73 knee, ?J7) thigh, *10? shoulder, cheek, |t33 belly, 5)33 winy, 
)7p horn, [jy tooth ; as a rule also yi71 arm (masc. Is 17 5 , &c.), tongue (masc. 
xp 2 2 u , Pr 26 s8 , &c.), py eye (masc. Zc 3 9 , &c.), pity thigh (masc. Ex 29 27 ). 2 

q ( d) Certain names of natural forces or substances are feminine, 
being probably regarded as instruments, while in the names of the 
heavens, the heavenly bodies and natural phenomena, the masculine 
generally predominates (cf. Albrecht, l.c., p. 323 ff.) ; thus feminine 
are sun (but often also masc., ^ 19 6 , 104 19 ); (Ethiopic ’esdt) 


1 H3I7D camp is feminine only when it is a collective, denoting the persons 

in a camp. . . 

2 nose, 7'3 sinew, 331 tail, 7]n palate, *133 liver, 3.?, 337 heart, D'yD, D'OT7_ 

bowels, forehead, 7iy skin, 5py back of the neck , HQ mouth, 7&OX neck, tyN7 head, 

D3ty shoulder, also Drn womb, except in Jer 20 17 , are invariably construed as 

masculine.—DVy bone is common. 
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fire (rarely wasc.); M brightness, | 3 X a stone, as a rule also nn wind, 
spirit ; breath , scraZ; also “lix Zu//i£ in Jer 13 16 , Jb 36 s2 , and others. 

4 . The following classes of ideas, which are also regarded as JJ 
feminine in Hebrew (see above, h), are usually indicated by the 
feminine form , notwithstanding their occasional transference to mascu¬ 
line persons (see r and s ): 

(a) Abstracts 1 (sometimes along with masculine forms from the same (j 

stem, as vengeance , as well as Dp^ miy help, as well as e. g. I"03EX 

firmness, faithfulness, rnU2 strength, n!wi2 greatness, HX^E fullness, nS^EE 

dominion , &c. Similarly, the feminine (sing, and plur.) of adjectives and 
participles is used substantially in the sense of the Latin and Greek neuter, 
e. g. stedfastness, \f/ 5 10 , rQItt goodness, i"|jn evil, Gn 50 20 , a light thing 

(i.e. a trifling thing), Jer6 14 ; so especially in the plural, e. g. great 

things , \j/ 1 2 4 * * ; niD^nSH the ruined places, Ez 36 s6 , along with HEK’Sn that which 
was desolate, HIDE kindnesses , 2 K 25 s8 , riinbj uprightness, honesty, Is 26 10 , rnE'JE 
amoena, \p r6 n (but in verse 6 in the same sense O'E'JJJ), rHX^D3 wonderful 
things, Ex 34 10 and frequently, hard things , roughly, Gn 42 7 * - 30 (but cf. also 

D'pH vain things, Pr 12 11 , 28 19 ). Cf. moreover, the very frequent use of DXT, 
X'H (as well as HJ and X3H), Ju 14 4 , \p 11S 23 , &c., in the sense of hoc, illud (also 
nan equivalent to ilia, Is 51 19 ) : also tlie use of the feminine form of the verb 
in Is 7 7 rrnn X^l D^pJl X^ it shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass j cf. 

Jer io 7 ; so too the suffixes Gn 15®, Ex 10 11 , Jb 38 18 , referring back to a whole 
statement. 2 

(b) Titles and designations of office, properly a subdivision of the abstract T 

ideas treated above, under q , and specially noticed here only on account of 
their peculiar transference to concrete male persons. Thus we have H^np 
Ec 1 1 , &c. (as a title of Solomon), properly no doubt that which takes part in or 
speaks in a religious assembly, hence LXX eKK^rjatacTris, i. e. concionator, preacher ; 
the proper names rp0*D Ezr 2 55 , Neh 7 67 , and JYpb Ezr 2 57 , Neh 7 s9 , and tlie 
foreign word HHE viceroy ; in the plural prop, cognomina, then like-named, 
colleagues ; nijns princes (if this be the true meaning). 3 All these words, in 
accordance with their meaning, are construed as masculine (in Ec 7 27 instead 
of / p H1DX the words should rather be divided as 'pH lEX 5 I28 )* 


1 Cf. the list of masculine and feminine abstracts in Albrecht, l.c., 1896, 
p. 111 ff. 

2 While in all these instances it is simplest to speak of the feminine in 
Hebrew as being used for the neater (which in Latin, Greek, and German is 
commonly employed for similar purposes), it must yet not be forgotten that 
since the language is wholly wanting in neuters, the Semitic mind regarded 
the above-mentioned forms primarily as actual feminines. Hence the Arab 
commentators are accustomed to explain the feminines of adjectives and 
participles (which would be neuter in Latin, &c.) by supplying a feminine 
substantive. 

3 This use of the feminine form is far more frequent in Arabic, Ethiopie, 

and Aramaic; cf. e. g. in Arabic halifa (fem. from halif * following after, 

taking the place of) in the sense of the successor or representative (of 

Muhammad), and ' alldma (great wisdom ) as a title of learned men. Analogous 

to this is the Latin ynagistratus, magistracy, for magistrate , and our his Majesty, 

Excellency, Highness, &c. 
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S Abstract ideas include also— 

(c) Collectives in the fem. form, 1 generally fem. participles used substanti vally, 
especially as the comprehensive designation of a number of persons, e. g. nrn 
(fem. of travelling ), prop, the travelling (company), i. e. travelling persons 
(a caravan); (fem. of nV-J one going into exile ) the company of exiles (also 
frequently used of those who had returned home again) ; (that which 

inhabits) i.e. the population, Is 12 6 , Mi 1 11 ; DTX (prop, that which is hostile) 

the enemy, Mi 7 s - 10 (c£ Mi 4* f * the halting, cast off\ driven away , i. e. those who halt, 
&c.); n-H (the abject) the poorest sort ; of living beings which are not persons, 
cf. njn (that which lives) in the sense of cattle, beasts ; iTl^ a shoal of fish, Gn i 26 
(but in Jon 2 2 as a nomen unitatis , cf. t, for ^ a fish, which in verses 1 and 11 
is used as the nomen unitatis). Cf., moreover, dead body, Is 26 19 , &c. 

(construed as masculine), for‘a heap of dead bodies .—On the collective poetic 
personification of a nation, by means of daughter, in ^33 fi3, 'ft]) D 3 , 
(equivalent to ‘'By *03) my countrymen , see above, t. 

t (d) Conversely the feminine form of substantives is sometimes used (as in 
Arabic) as a nomen unitatis, i. e. to indicate a single example of a class which 
is denoted by the masculine form } cf. a fleet (1 K 9 26 ), i“l*DX a single ship 

(Jon i 3ff -) ; T2 hunting , game , HTlf Gn 27 s K e th. (TV Q e re) a piece of venison-, 
IVS? hair (coll.), rnyb* a single hair (Ju 20 16 ; in the plural, \p 40 13 , 69 5 ); 
a poem, frequently collective, nT$a single song ; so probably also njXfl a fig 
(the corresponding masculine tin is collective in Arabic) ; a lily (also 

lene*); ruab a brick (Arab, libina , but libin collective), &c. 

It (e) The feminine is also used for things without life (as being weaker or less 
important), which are named from their resemblance to organic things 
expressed by the corresponding masculine form ; cf. TJ“V side (of the body), 

thigh, i“DT or fl3T back part, border (of a country, house, &c.) ; nVE forehead, 
JinVD greaves . On a similar distinction between the masculine for natural, 

and the feminine for artificial objects, see § 87 0. 

V Rem. The juxtaposition of the masculine and feminine from the same stem 
serves sometimes to express entirety ; e. g. Is 3 1 stay and staff , 

i.e. every kind of support (unless we omit verse i b as a gloss and take staff as 
= staff-bearer, official', the list of officials begins in verse 2) ; cf. Is 16 6 , Pr S 13 . 
For similar groupings in the case of persons, see Is 43 s , 49*2, 60 4 (sons and 
daughters) ; 49 s3 , Ec 2 8 . 

§ 123 . The Rejiresentation of Plural Ideas by Means of 
Collectives, and by the Repetition of Words . 

a Besides the plural endings treated in § 87 a-i, the language em¬ 
ploys other means to express a plurality of living beings or things : 

(a) Certain words employed exclusively in a collective sense, while 
the individual members of the class are denoted by special words 
(nomina unitatis, but not in the same sense as in § 122 t). 


1 Cf. in Greek 77 'Uttos, the cavalry (as well as to Innifctt'), 7 ) n&pgXos, Hdt. 
1, So, &c., the camel corps. 
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Thus 3 p 3 cattle, oxen 1 (even joined with numerals, e.g. Ex 21 37 3£3 D$pn 
five head of cattle), but lS$ an ox ; small cattle , he. sheep and goats (prj\a), 
cf. Jb I s nV^ seven thousand sheep ; but a sm^e ftead 0/ sma?Z 

cattle (a sheep dt a goat). Other more or less common collectives are : PT 

(prop, that which prowls or roams) wild beasts , (perhaps prop, tripping) 

. < * 
a number of little children ; NE >3 fresh green herb , i.e. young plants, p*V green , i.e. 

. V '* < 

vegetation in general ; cpy birds, /ow?; 333 chariots or cavalcade, <3133 t vorms, 
t^D 3 creeping things (of small creatures), J* 3 £> swarming things. 

(b) The collective use of substantives which at the same time serve b 
as nomina unitatis ; thus, D 3 K (never in plur.) means both man (homo) 
and men (homines); W'K a man (vir) and men (viri); woman and 
women (Ju2i 16 , 1S21 6 ); H 33 K a locust, but usually a swarm of 
locusts ; $33 soul and souls (persons); staff and staves (Gn 30^’)j 

a bird of prey and birds of prey ; a leaf and foliage ; 
a plant and plants, herbs; P5? a tree and trees (as it wer e foliage)-, 'IQ 
fruit and fruits; a shrub and shrubs j in isolated instances also 
nouns like 33 y man-servant, 3133 $ maid-servant , 3 iDn ass, "nt? ox (cf. 
Gn 32 g ).—On the singular (especially of gentilic names) with the 
article (which may, however, be omitted in poetry, cf. e. g. yjr 12 2 
Pr 11 14 rJW) to include all individuals of the same species, cf. 

§ 12 6 1. On the special meaning of the plurals formed from certain 
collectives, see § 124 X. 

(c) The feminine ending; see § 1225. 

(d) The repetition of single words, and even of whole groups of C 
words, especially to express entirety, or in a distributive sense. The 
following cases are more particularly to be noticed; 

1. The repetition of one or more words to express the idea of every , all, 
as DP DV Gn 39 10 , &c., day by day, every day; 33 $ year by year, Dt 14 22 ; 

$'N every man, Ex 3b 4 ; with II before each, as 3 p 33 3 (p '33 Ex 16 21 every 
morning (and similarly before a group of words, Lv 24 s ), for which the 
distributive S is also used, 3 p 3 ^ * 3 p 3 ^ 1 Ch 9 27 , and with one plural D’HpsJ) 

^ 73 14 , D' 3 p 3 |> Jb 7 18 parallel with 0 ^ 33 *? every moment. Somewhat different 
are the instances with 3 before the second word only, e.g. DV 3 DP day by 
day, 1 Ch 12 22 ; i“D$3 H 3 $ year by year, Dt 15 20 , 1 S 1 7 (hut in verse 3 
nD’’Dj D'J 3 *D), DVD 3 DyD 3 Nu 24 1 , Ju 16 20 , 20 s0 f -, 1 S 3 10 as at other times. Also 
With the two words united by means of wdw copulative, $ > N ^ ^7 6 ? or 

$ , 'N Est i 8 ; 313 } 313 all generations, Dt 32’ ; DP} Di' Est 3 4 ; cf. Est 8 9 , 

1 The plural form D > 3|33 from 3 p 3 is found only in very late Hebrew, 
Neh 10 s7 (where according to the Mantua edition, Ginsburg, 8c e., even 
our sheep, is also to bo read; Baer, however, has IHNy), and 2 Ch 4 s . In 
Am 6 12 read, with Hitzig, D} 3 j} 33 , 
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Ezr 10 14 , 1 Ch 26 13 and often (cf. Clieyne, Bampton Lectures, 1889, p. 479, 
according to whom the use of the 1 copulative with the second word is 
especially common in Ch and Est, and therefore belongs to the later 
language ; Driver, Introdf, p. ^38, No. 35); sometimes (but with the exception 
of 45 18 only in very late passagos) with a pleonastic preceding, ^ 145 13 , 
Est 2 11 , 9 28 , 2 Ch 11 12 , &c. 

d 2. Repetition of words in an expressly distributive sense 1 (which may to 
some extent be noticed in the examples under c) equivalent to one each, &c., 
e. g. Nu 14 34 * forty days DV DF counting for every day a year ; cf. Ez 24®, 

Ex 28 s4 (three words repeated) ; also with the addition of "IZlb apart, 
"rai) -i-jjj -np every drove by itself Gn 32 17 ; cf. Zc 1 2 12 . Most frequently with 

the addition of a numeral (for the simple repetition of numerals for the 
same purpose, cf. § 1349), and with the words not only in groups of two 
(Lv 24 s . Nu 13 2 , 31 4 * * * 8 * ) or three (Nu 7 11 , 17 21 ), but even of six (Ex 26 s ) or seven 
(Ex 2.S 33 , 26 19 - 21 - 26 ) ; in Ex 25 s5 five words even three times repeated. 2 

£ 3. Repetition to express an exceptional or at least superfine quality; e.g. 

2 K. 25 15 which ivere of gold, gold, of silver, silver, i.e. made of pure gold and pure 
silver; Dt 2 27 7]"TO TjHTO only along by the high way) cf. Nu 3®, 8 16 they are 
given, given to him, i.e. given exclusively for his service, for his very own. 
Also with a certain hyperbole in such examples as 2 K 3 16 D'33 nothing 


but trenches) Gn 14 10 "IDfl n\X5 all asphalt-pits .—Repetition serves to 

intensify the expression to the highest degree in Ju 5 22 by reason of the violent 
pransings of his strong ones, Ex S 10 (countless heaps), and Jo 4 14 (countless multitudes ) ; 
cf. also DVD Ex 23 80 by little and little, very gradually) cf. § 133 k. 

4. Repetition with the copula to express of more than one kind ; thus Dt 25 13 
(Pr 20 10 ) a weight and a weight, i.e. two kinds of weight (hence the 

addition great and small); if -12 2 with two kinds of heart, i. e. with a double¬ 
dealing heart ; cf. the opposite Ilbj 1 Ch 12 33 . 


§ 124 . The Various Uses of the Plural-form. 3 

a 1 . The plural is by no means used in Hebrew solely to express 
a number of individuals or separate objects, but may also denote them 
collectively. This use of the plural expresses either (a) a combination 
of various external constituent parts (plurals of local extension), or 
(b) a more or less intensive focusing of the characteristics inherent 
in the idea of the stem (<abstract plurals, usually rendered in English 
by forms in -hood, -ness, -shij)). A variety of the plurals described 
under (b), in which the secondary idea of intensity or of an internal 


1 Cf. in the New Testament St. Mark 6 39 f - avpiroata avpirocia, npacriai npacriai 
(Weizskcker, tiechweise, beetw-eise), 

2 These repetitions of larger groups of words belong entirely to the Priestly 

Code in the Pentateuch, and are unquestionably indications of a late period 

of the language. Of quite a different kind are such examples as Ez 16 6 , 

where tho repetition of four words serves to give greater solemnity to the 

promise, unless here, as certainly in 1 20 , it is a mere dittography ; the LXX 

omit the repetition in both passages. 

8 Cf. Dietrich, ‘ Uber Begriff und Form des hebr. Plurals,' in the Abhandl. 

zur hebr. Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, p. 2 ff. 
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multiplication of the idea of the stem may be clearly seen, is (c) the 
pluralis excellentiae or pluralis maiestatis. 

Examples of (a) : Plurals of local extension to denote localities in general, but J) 
especially level surfaces (the sur/ace-plural), since in them the idea of a whole 
composed of innumerable separate parts or points is most evident, as 
(§ 88 d) heaven (cf. also D'br'p heights of heaven, Is 33 16 , Jb 16 19 ; elsewhere 
DrifO) ; DVp water ; D'b' (the broad surface of the sea) poetically for D' sea ; 
DbB (prop, the side turned towards any one, then) surface in general, usually 
face; the back, Ex 26 12 , 33 s3 , &c., neck , nape of the neck 1 ; also 

nitMOtD the place at the head, place at the feet; D'HDy place on the other side 

(of a river) ; D'ippyp depth , D^jT]D (also piT)D) distance, D'Mfcto bed , Gn 49 4 
(unless, with Dillmann, it is to be explained in the sense of double bed , i.e, 
torus), DbSPb i/> 46 s , and ntoPb 43 s , 8 4 2 , 132*, dwelling (perhaps also 

encampment, in passages like 1 S 4 10 ). The last four belong, however, to poetic 
style, and are better reckoned amongst the plurals qf amplification treated 
under d-f So perhaps D'y^ bed (^ 63 7 , Jb 17 13 ; but Gn 49*, ^ 132 s , &c., in 
the singular) ; probably, however, D'yy> (prop, strata ) refers to a number of 
coverings or pillows. 

The plural of extension is used to denote a lengthened period of time in 
eternity (everlasting ages). 

Rem. The plural of extension includes also a few examples which were C 
formerly explained as simply poetic plurals, e.g. Jb 17 1 D*H3p graves are 

(ready) for me, i.e. the place where there are many of them (as it were the 
graveyard) is my portion, Jb 21 32 , 2 Ch 16 14 ; cf. 2 K 22 20 . 

Of ( b ): the tolerably numerous abstract plurals, mostly of a particular (J, 
form (< ftulxm, qittulim , &c.), may be divided into two classes. They sum up 
either the conditions or qualities inherent in the idea of the stem, or else the 
various single acts of which an action is composed. Cf. for the first class, 
tTWlS and rriTra youth, Dbpt old age, D'Tiy? youth ; D*6lD3 maidenhood, nM>r 
bridal state ; D'")VID condition of a sojourner, fleshliness (only in Pr 14 30 ), 

life (the abstract idea of the qualities of a living being) ; child¬ 

lessness, Cnyp blindness, D'yiy perverseness. 

There are also a number of plurals, found almost exclusively in poetry C 
(sometimes along with the singular), which are evidently intended to 
intensify 2 the idea of the stem (plural of amplification), as DblK might, 

Is 40 26 ; (as well as rWbK) and rrtflDg faithfulness ; (according 

to § 93 l, only in the construct state plural or with suffixes -the happiness of), 
happy; (complete) prosperity, \p 68 7 ; nfa'3 Is 27 11 and DiMfl Is 4 o 14 , 

&c. (keen) understanding ; fitey (true) counsel, Dt 32 s8 ; D'y^ Jb 37 16 and Diyj] 


1 Cf. the same use of the plural in ra orkpva, ra varra, ra rpaxpha, praecordia, 
cervices, fauces ; on plurals of extension in general, cf. the prepositions of place 
and time in the plur. form, § 103 n. D’HDD is not a case in point, in the 
sense of letter (properly a sheet folded into several pages; elsewhere also 
1DD) 1 K 2i 8ff> , 2 K io 1 , 19 14 (Is 37 14 ; referred to afterwards by the singular 
suffix) ; Is 39 1 , Jer 2 9 2B , 32 14 (after being folded, previously "^pp). 

2 Cf. A. Ember, ‘The pluralis intensivus in Hebrew,* AJSL. 1905, p. 195 ff. 
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i S 2 s (thorough) knowledge ; 11103 Jb 12 6 and DTIDDD IS32 18 (full) confidence; 
11313 (abundant) blessing , xf/ 21 7 ; 111133 (exceptional) strength, Jb 41 4 ; 1111 
1 p 5 10 (very) wickedness ; lilVOn Dn 9 s3 (greatly) beloved; iton \p 76 11 , &c. 
(fierce) wrath ; IIDin bn 12 2 (utter) contemjyt; (real) Is 26 18 , &c. ; 

15510 Gn 46 2 (an important) vision; D' 1 £b 0 uprightness; 113 B 11 perversity; 
110 p 3 (complete) vengeance , Ju ii 36 ,&e. ; D' 3 BT 1 and (thick) darkness; 

Q'llDE a (close) hiding-place; DH '33 nobility ;*D' 30 fc? Is 2S 1 fatness; l^nsn* 
(complete) aridity; D'jplEp sweetness ; D'1Dn0 preciousness; delight; 

D' 31 V and D' 33 V 1 pleasure; D'Oni compassion; 11130 \p 23 s rest, refreshment; 
10110 Am 3 9 tumult Probably also ITT (heartfelt) love, 1 p 45 1 ; 11110 
(extreme) bitterness, Jb 13 26 ; 11010 (base) deceit, \p 38 13 ; 1 ^p 15 ? (true) righteous¬ 
ness, Is 33 15 , &c.; lin 05 ? (the highest) joy, 1 p 16 11 . On the other hand, 1103 n 
wisdom (Pr i 20 , &c.) can hardly be a plural ( = the essence of wisdom, or wisdom 
personified), but is a singular (see § 86 l). 

A further extension of this plural of amplification occurs according to 
P. Haupt's very probable suggestion (SBOT. Proverbs, p. 40, line 50, &c.) in 
D '150 the great river (of the Nile, generally 150 ) Is 7 18 , 19 6 (though with the 
predicate in the plural), Ez 30 12 , ip 7s 44 , but in Is 37 s5 , Ez 29 s the usual explana¬ 
tion, arms or channels of the Nile, can hardly be avoided ; also in 11113 t p 24 s of 
the ocean, \vhich encircles the earth, 137 1 of the great river, i.e. the Euphrates, 
but in Is 18 1 C 13 ' 113 _ is evidently a numerical plural.—In Pr 16 13 D' 3^0 
(acc, to P. Haupt = the great king) is very doubtful. In ' 5 W 3 Ez 19 1 the 
second yodh is evidently due to dittography, since ^Nlb' 1 ' follows. 

^ The summing up of the several parts of an action is expressed in D' 03 n 
embalming, D '133 atonement, (prop, filling, sc. of the hand) ordination 

to the priesthood, D'1;>$ dismissal, D'0;l£i> retribution, D'niS ejigraving (of a seal, 
&c.); D' 31 N fornication, D' 313 ] whoredom, D'D>s 3 adultery; D'D 13 (prop, no doubt, 
warm compassion) consolation, D '31311 supplication, D '113 Jb 7 4 (restless) tossing 
to and fro , wonder La 1 9 , li^^V gleaning ; perhaps also 11303 ^ 4 1 ? 6 1 , &e„ 

if it means the playing on stringed instruments , and D^bta* Is i 23 bribery , unless 
it be a plural of number. 1 

nr Of (c): the plurdlis excellentiae or maiestatis, as has been remarked above, 

15 is properly a variety of the abstract plural, since it sums up the several 
characteristics 2 belonging to the idea, besides possessing the secondary sense 
of an intensification of the original idea. It is thus closely related to the 
plurals of amplification, treated under e, which are mostly found in poetry. 


1 Mayer Lambert in BEJ. xxiv. 106 ff., enumerates no less than ninety-five 
words ending in bn, which in his opinion are to bo regarded as pluralia 
tantum. 

2 The Jewish grammarians call such plurals 11131 '131 plur. virium or 
virtutum ; later grammarians call them plur. excellentiae, magyiitudinis, or plur. 
maiestaticus . This last name may have been suggested by the we used by kings 
when speaking of themselves (cf. already 1 Macc. 10 19 , 11 31 ); and the plural 
used by God in Gn i 26 , 11 7 , Is 6 8 has been incorrectly explained in this way. 

It is, however, either communicative (including the attendant angels ; so at all 
events in Is 6 8 , cf. also Gn 3 22 ), or according to others, an indication of the 

fullness of power and might implied in (see Dillmann on Gn i 26 ) ; but it 

is best explained as a plural of self-deliberation. The use of the plural as a form 
of respectful address is quite foreign to Hebrew. 
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So especially Godhead, God (to be distinguished from the numerical 

plural gods, Ex 12 12 , &c.). The supposition that Dhnfrw is to be regarded as 
merely a remnant of earlier polytheistic views (i. e. as originally only a 
numerical plural) is at least highly improbable, and, moreover, would not 
explain the analogous plurals (see below). That the language has entirely 

rejected the idea of numerical plurality in DV&X (whenever it denotes one 
God), is proved especially by its being almost invariably joined with a 
singular attribute (cf. § 132 h), e.g. ip 7 10 , &c. Hence may 

have been used originally not only as a numerical but also as an abstract 
plural (corresponding to the Latin numen , and our Godhead ), and, like other 
abstracts of the same kind, have been transferred to a concrete single god 
(even of the heathen). , 

To the same class (and probably formed on the analogy of D'lTHtf) belong ]\ 
the plurals the Most Holy (only of Yahweh), Ho 12 1 , Pr 9 10 , 30 3 (cf. 

D'fchp DNi^K Jos 24 19 , and the Aram, the Most High, Dn 7i8.22.2s) . and 

probably D'SHFl (usually taken in the sense of penates) the image of a god, 
used especially for obtaining oracles. Certainly in 1 S iq 1316 only one image 
is intended ; in most other places a single image may be intended 1 ; in Zc 10 2 * 4 * 
alone is it most naturally taken as a numerical plural. In Ec 5 7 D'ilha 
supremus (of God) is doubtful; according to others it is a numerical plural, 
superiores . 

Further, as well as the singular pIX, (lordship) lord , e.g. nt^jj l 

a cruel lord , Is 19 4 ; the lord of the land , Gn 42 s0 , cf. Gn 32 19 ; so 

especially with the suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd persons ^ 45 12 , 

&c., also (except 1 S 16 18 ); hut in 1st sing, always 'PIS . 2 So 

also (with suffixes) lord , master (of slaves, cattle, or inanimate things ; 

but in the sense of maritus , always in the singular), e.g. v 6 y 3 Ex 21 29 , 

Is I s , &c. s 7 

On the other hand, we must regard as doubtful a number of participles in A* 
the plural, which, being used as attributes of God, resemble plurales ex- 
cellentiae ; thus, ’’bty my Maker , Jb 35 10 ; spfejy Is 54®; ^ I49 2 ; rPfcty 

Is 22 11 ; DrPttiJ stretching them out , Is 42 s ; for all these forms may also be 
explained as singular, according to § 935s. 4 —Vfeo!) Is 3 12 might also be 
regarded as another instance, unless it be a numerical plural, their oppressors ; 
moreover, him icho lifteth it up, Is io 16 (but read probably iD'HD) ; 

him who sendtth him , Pr io 26 , 22 21 (so Baer, but Ginsburg 25 13 (in 

parallelism with PJlfct). These latter plurals, however (including VD'HD), 
may probably be more simply explained as indicating an indefinite in¬ 
dividual, cf. 0 below.—For ^ 121 6 (textus receptus) and SpNHiH Ec 12 1 

(textus receptus) the singular should be read, with Baer. 

1 Even in Gn 31 s4 , notwithstanding the plural suffix in DEbTl) and 

since the construction of these abstracts as numerical plurals is one of the 
peculiarities of the E-document of the Hexateuch ; cf. Gn 20 13 , 35 7 , and 
§ M 5 *• . 

2 On (for ^PlK) as a name of God, cf. § 135 q. 

8 Euting, Reise in Arabien , p. 61, mentions the interesting fact that the 
subjects of the Emir of Hayel commonly speak of thoir ruler as Uyukh , a plur. 
majestatis * the great sheikh . 

4 Tj^ya, which in Is 54® is in parallelism with Tp’^y, must then be ex¬ 

plained as merely formed on analogy. 
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l Rem. 1. (a) Coherent substances, &c., are mostly regarded as single , and are, 
accordingly, almost always represented by nouns in the singular, cf. pIlK fine 

dust, ashes, *13 linen , b*H 3 lead , 3 HT gold , 5 |D 3 silver, brass, n^n milk } 

P2 wine , n ?v ground , trood. Plurals are, however, formed from 

some of these words expressing materials in order to denote separate portions 
taken from the whole in manufacture ( plurals of the result) or parts otherwise 
detached from it; thus, 0^3 linen garments; D'BD 3 silver pieces, Gn 42 25 - 35 ; 

(dual) fetters of brass; ligna (timber for building or sticks for 

burning); also in a wider sense, D*6 h 3 particles of alloy to be separated by 
smelting, Is J 26 ; rflDy fragments of earth , Pr 8 26 , cf. Jb 28* 3 ilt fOBy dust 
of gold. 

VI (&) To the class of plurals of the result belong also a few names of natural 
products, when represented in an artificial condition; thus, D'tpn wheat in 
grain (threshed wheat), as distinguished from ntDH wheat (used collectively) 
in the ear ; cf. the same distinction between CtpDS and n£D 3 spelt ; 
and i"I£Hy (the singular preserved only in the Mishna) lentils ; CH’y&y and 
rn'yb barley ; also D'riK’Q linen, (to be inferred from ^Fi^Q) flax. 

(c) Finally, the distinction between D* 7 ! blood and requires to be 

specially noticed. The singular is always used when the blood is regarded as 
an organic unity, hence also of menstrual blood, and the blood of sacrifices 
(collected in the basin and then sprinkled), and in Nu 23 s4 of the blood 
gushing from wounds. On the other hand, DVpl as a sort of plural of the 
result and at the same time of local extension, denotes blood which is shed, 
when it appears as blood-stains (Is i 15 ) or as blood-marks (so evidently 
in Is 9 4 ). But since blood-stains or blood-marks, as a rule, suggest blood 
shed in murder (although D'D* 7 ! also denotes the blood which flows at child¬ 
birth or in circumcision), D'D* 7 ! acquired (even in very early passages) simply 
the sense of a bloody deed , and especially of bloodguiltiness , Ex 2 2 lf -, &c. 

0 In some few cases the plural is used to denote an indefinite singular; 

certainly so in Dt 17 5 unto one of thy gates ; Zc 9® (cf. Ct 2 9 ); 

Ex 21 22 rnb' (where evidently only one child is thought of, though certainly 
in connexion with a contingency which may be repeated) ; cf. also Ec 4 10 
(if one of them fall). —So probably also Gn S 4 , 1 S 17 43 , Dn 2 1 , Neh 3 8 , 6 2 ; but not 
Gn 19 29 , since the same document (Gn 13 12 ) makes Lot dwell in the cities of the 
Jordan valley; in Gn 21 7 D '33 denotes the class with which the action is 

concerned. In Ju 12 7 instead of the unusual in the cities of Gilead 

(formerly explained here as in one of the cities of Gilead) we should most pro¬ 
bably read, with Moore ( SBOT. Judges, p. 52), iyj )3 nStflpS in his city , in 

Mizpeh (in) Gilead. 

J) 2. When a substantive is followed by a genitive, and the compound 

idea thus formed is to be expressed in the plural, this is done— 

(a) Most naturally by using the plural of the nomen regens, e. g. 
v li 33 mighty men of valour (prop, heroes of strength), i Ch 7 2 * 9 ; 
so also in compounds, e.g. V.? i S 22 1 , as the plur. of 
j Benjamite; but also 

ry ( b ) By using the plural of both nouns, 1 e. g. ^33 1 Ch 7 s ; 

1 Cf. Kbnig, Lehrgebdude , ii. 438 f., according to whom the plural of the 
principal word exercises an influence on the determining genitive. 
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and in prison houses, Is 42“ ; cf. Ex 34 1 , &c., 
two tables of stone (but Ex 31 18 rfr6); Nu 13 32 , Dt i* 8 , Jos 5 2 , 6 4 , 

2 K 14 14 , 25 s3 , Is 51 9 , Jer 41 16 , Ezr 3 s , &c. HiX'JNn 'By the people of the 
country ; 2 Ch 26 14 ; so perhaps '}$ sons of God, 29 1 , 89 7 

(according to others sons of gods); or finally even 

(0) By using the plural of the nomen rectum; 1 e. g. rilDN TV? Ex 6 14 , r 
Nu i 2 - 4ff -, &c., as plur. of 2X JV 3 father's house, family; rriDIin the 
houses of the high places, 2 K 17 s9 (also riiDItn 'F 13 23 19 ); JV 3 

the houses of their idols , 1 S 31 9 , Ez 46 s4 ; cf. also Ju 7 s5 the head of Orth 
and Zeeb , i.e. the heads, &c. 

Rem. When a substantive (in a distributive sense) with a suffix refers S 
back to a plural, the singular form of the substantive suffices, since the idea 
of plurality is already adequately expressed by the suffix, e.g. os {for ora) 
eorum, 1/M7 10 ; DJW their right hand, if 144 8 [so in the English RV.], for 
hands, 

§ 125 . Determination of Nouns in general. Determination 
of Proper Names. 

Brockelmann, Grundriss , i. 466 ff. 

1. A noun may either be determinate in itself, as a proper name (l 
or pronoun (see below, d and i), or be made so by its context. In 
the latter case, the determination may be effected either by prefixing 
the article (see § 126), or by the connexion of the noun (in the 
construct state) with a following determinate genitive, and conse¬ 
quently also (according to § 33 c) by its union with a pronominal 
suffix (§127 a). It is to be taken as a fundamental rule, that the 
determination can only be effected in one of the ways here mentioned; 
the article cannot be prefixed to a proper name, nor to a noun 
followed by the genitive, nor can a proper name be used in the 
construct state. Deviations from this rule are either only apparent 
Or have arisen from a corruption of the text. 

Rem. Only in a few passages is a noun made expressly indeterminate by the 1 ) 
addition of in the sense of our indefinite article ; cf. Ex 16 33 , Ju 9 63 , 13 2 , 

1 S 1 1 , 7 9 - 12 , 1 K 1311, 19 4 , 20 33 , 22®, 2 K 4 \ 8 6 , i2 l °, Ez 8 8 , Dn 8 3 , 10 6 (in 8 13 
Php -tnx i.e. one, viz. a holy one, is opposed to another). 

It is further to be noticed, that in Hebrew the phenomenon sometimes C 
occurs, which the Arab grammarians call indeterminateness for the sake of 
amplification ; e.g. Is 31 8 and he shall flee D^rr'JSD from a sword f i.e. from an 
irresistible sword (God’s sword) ; cf. Is 28 2 T3 ; 2 S 6 2 Dt?; Ho 3 1 such 

a woman, without doubt to be referred to the Gomer mentioned in cap. 1 ; 


cowlet 


1 Cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 482. 

D d. 
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Am 6 14 ' 13 ; \p 77 1C ; Pr 21 12 if with Delitzsch it is to be referred to 

God; Jb S 10 meaning important words , but in 15 13 pbp reproachful words . 

Cf. on this point, § 117^, note 3, and Delitzsch, Psalmen, ed. 4, p. 79. 

(I 2 . Re al proper nouns , as being the names of things (or persons) 
only once met with, are sufficiently determinate in themselves. Such 
names, therefore, as Hin\ TH, RH 3 , DID do not admit of the 

article, 1 nor can they be in the construct state. On the other hand, 
not only ycntihc names (as denoting the various individuals belonging 
to the same class), but also all those proper names, of which the 
appellative sense is still sufficiently evident to the mind, or at least 
has been handed down from an earlier period of the language, 
frequently (often even as a rule) take the article (according to § 126 e), 
and may even be followed by a genitive. 


C 


f 


Examples. Like the above-mentioned proper names of individuals, 
countries, and cities, so also national names, which are identical in form 
with the name of the founder of the race (e.g. tflK DKID), are 

always determinate in themselves. Of gentilic names (e.g. the Hebrew , 

the Hebrews, Gn 40 15 ; the Canaanite) the plural even 

when meaning the Philistines, is generally used without the article (but in 
1 S 4 7 , &c., 'QH) ; so always D'"iriD 3 .—Evident appellatives (like such modern 
names as the Hague, le Havre) are njQ 3 il the hill, in the construct state njD 3 , 
i. e. the Gileah named after Said to distinguish it from others; the height ; 

'V? the heap ; (prop, the white mountain ) the Lebanon ; "lion (prop. Ou 

river ) the Nile, cf. Am S 8 D'lVO "llX'D like the river of Egypt ; JTPH the Jordan 

(according to Seybold, Mittheil. und Nachr . des DPV., 1S96, p. 11, probably 
the dr inking-place [* 13 ', Arab, warada , meaning orig. to go down to drink])* 

Rem. 1. In a few instances original appellatives have completely assumed 
the character of real proper names, and are therefore used without the article ; 

thus God , to denote the one true God (as elsewhere iTUT*) Gn i 1 and so 

generally in this document of the Pentateuch up to Ex 6, elsewhere sometimes 
D\"6 nH b Oeos (cf. § 126 c); also the sing. God, |vby the Most High , and 

'‘Ijy the Almighty never take the article.—Moreover, DIN Adam from Gn 5 1 
onwards (previously in 2 7 , &c., DIND the first 7 nan) ; fDty Satan, 1 Ch 21 1 
(but Zc 3 1 , Jb 1 6 , &c., jCDt^n the adversary ) ; cf. “jyiD ^HN the tent of revelation 
(i.e. the tabernacle', always without the article. 

To the class of nouns originally appellative, which the languago regards 


1 Consequently, nEDDH Dt 3 13 , Jos i 12 , &c. (in the Deuteronomist) in the 
combination HDDDn (for which elsewhere i"lt; ; 3 D is to be regarded 

not as a proper name but as a gentilic name ( — the tribe of the Manassites ), for 
which in Dt 29 7 'BOOH '\P is used, as in io 8 'V the tribe of the Levites , and 
in Ju 1S 1 '333 'Cy the tribe of the Danites .—In Jos 13 7 nGOEIl (like gentilic 
names in ' _) is even used adjectivally. 
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as proper names, and which consequently never take the article, belong also 
certain archaic words mostly used only by poets, such as Hades, bn 

world, Dinn ocean, of the body of water which encircles the earth, G11 i 2 , &c. r 
but Is 63 13 , \p 106 9 niDhnB through the depths, viz. of the Red Sea. 1 

2. When nouns whicli the usage of the language always treats as proper Ji 
names occasionally appear to be connected with a following genitive, this is 
really owing to an ellipse whereby the noun which really governs the 
genitive, i. e. the appellative idea contained in the proper name, is suppressed. 

So evidently in the case of niXny m.T Yahweh (the God) of hosts; the fuller 

form nixny 'nSx mrp 2 s 5 10 , T &c., T or nixasn 'n^x mrr Am 3 13 , &c., is 

a secondary expansion of the original n)X 3 y niiT • nixn>* D'ibx in 59*, 
So 16 - 20 , 84 s is due to the mechanical substitution of DM^X for HliT affected in 
the 2nd and part of the 3rd book of the Psalms. So also in geographical 
names such as niX Ur (the city) of the Chaldees , On n 28 j Dnm D^X 

Aram (the region) of the two rivers; D'H Bethlehem (the city) of 

Judah ; nSJJD JV 3 ^X 2 S 20 14 , &c., to distinguish it from CPI9 ^DX Abel by 
the water, 2 Ch 16 4 ; ^2 1S11 1 , &c. ; fJT Nu 22 1 , 26 3 - 63 , &c.; on 

Ju 8 s2 cf. § 128c; i>Xl£” ^np' the Zion of the Holy One of Israel, Is 60 14 ; but 

in 1 S 1 1 for read a Zuphite. Some of these examples (cf. also 

Am 6 2 ) come very near to the actual construct state (cf. above, ^XD nip 2 ), 

since e.g. the addition of the genitive serves to distinguish the place from 
four others called Aram (see the Lexicon), or from another Bethlehem. 
Aram, Bethlehem, &c., are accordingly no longer names found only in one 
special sense, and therefore also are no longer proper names in the strictest 
sense. 

3. Of the pronouns, the personal pronouns proper (the separate L 

pronouns, § 32) are always determinate in themselves, since they can 
denote only definite individuals (the 3rd person, also definite things). 
For the same reason the demonstrative pronouns (§ 34) are also 
determinate in themselves, when they stand alone (as equivalent to 
substantives), either as subject (G11 5 s9 ) or as predicate (e. g. Cn*n HI 
this is the day, Ju 4 14 ; n|>t< these are the words, Dt i 1 ), or as 

object (e.g. HXmX 2 S 13 17 ), or as genitive (HT “THD 1 K 21 2 ), or 
finally when joined to a preposition (PiXlS G11 2^; HT 3 1 S i6 8 , see 

§ 102/7). 

So also the personal pronouns XVI y Xbl, DH, H3H when they A.* 

are used as demonstratives {—is, ea, id, ille, &c.) are always deter¬ 
minate in themselves, e.g. "EHn NV1 that is the thing, Gn 41 28 . They 

1 That various other words, such as EhJX man, nipbv deep darkness, i r 
prince, ''Ip field, effectual working , arc always found without the article 

is not to be attributed to any special archaism, but is to be explained from 
the fact that they belong solely to poetic language, whicli avoids the article ; 
in other cases, such as HD'inri deep sleep, there is no occasion for the article in 
the passages we possess. 


D d 2 
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are made determinate by tbe article, when they are joined like adjectives 
(see § 126^) with a determinate substantive, e.g. HP fc”XH this man; 
n|xn D'tfjXH these men; K'nn njJrfl nisnn D'tpja in those days , and in that 
time, Jo 4 1 . The demonstrative, however, even in this case, is fre¬ 
quently used without the article, as being sufficiently determinate in 
itself (cf. § 12 6 y). 

§ 120. Determination by Means of the Article . 

U 1. The article (*H, n, § 35) was originally, as in other languages 
(clearly in the Romance; cf. also 6, to in Homer), a demonstrative 
pronoun. The demonstrative force of the article, apart from its 
occasional use as a relative pronoun (see § 138 i), appears now, how¬ 
ever, only (a) in a few standing phrases, and (b) in a certain class of 
statements or exclamations. 

b (a) Cf. Di*n this da y> ^die (§ 100 c); this night, Gq 19 s4 ; Dy|n this 

time, Gn 2 M ; this year ( = in this year) Is 37 s0 , Jer 2S 16 . 

(jb) includes those instances in which the article, mostly when prefixed 
to a participle, joins on a new statement concerning a preceding noun. 
Although such participles, &c., are no doubt primarily regarded always as in 
apposition to a preceding substantive, the article nevertheless has in some of 
these examples almost the force of X^H (XM, TOn) as the subject of a noun¬ 
clause ; e. g. \p ig\° the judgements of the Lord are true . . ., verse 11 Ol D'HDnSn 

prop, the more to be desired than gold, i.e. they are more to be desired , or even they , 
that are more to be desired , x &c. ; cf. Gn 49 21 , Is 40 22 f -, 44 27 f -, 46®, Am 2 7 , 5 7 , 
xp 33 15 > 49 7 (D^nCDlUn in the parallel half of the verse continued by a finite 

verb); \p 104 3 , jb 6 16 , 28*, 30 3 , 41 26 and frequently. When such a participle 
has another co-ordinate with it, the latter is used without the article, since 
according to the above it strictly speaking represents a second predicate, and 
as such, according to i, remains indeterminate ; e. g. Jb 5 10 who giveth (fri 3 n) 

rain , &c., and sendeth (n^feb), &c. 

C The article is sometimes used with similar emphasis before a substantive, 
which serves as the subject of a compound sentence (§ 140 d) ; e.g. Dt 32 4 
d'DFl T.5>*n i.e. as a fresh statement (not in apposition to the preceding 

dative), really equivalent to he is a rock , perfect in his work (i.e. whose work is 
perfect) ; cf. \p 1S 31 . 

(1 2. The article is, generally speaking, employed to determine a 

substantive wherever it is required by Greek and English; thus: 

(a) When a person or thing already spoken of is mentioned again, 
and is consequently more definite to the mind of the hearer or reader; 
e.g. Gn i 3 and God said, Let there be light : verse 4 and God saw the 
light pixrrnx) ; 1 K 3 24 fetch me a sword: and they brought the sivord; 
Ec 9 15 . (In 2 S 12 2 therefore must be read.) 


1 On the analogous use of the article before participles which have a verbal 
suffix ? as in \p *8 33 , &c., cf. above, § 116/. 
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(6) With a title understood and recognized by every one, e. g. 
PX&ti? ?]^3n 6 fiafnXevs ’XaXtDfjnov : Gn 35 s under the oak (the well-known 
oak which was there). 

(c) With appellatives to denote persons or natural objects which are 

unique, e. g. bnjn [nbn the high priest, the sun. the earth. 

( d) When terms applying to whole classes are restricted (simply by € 

usage) to particular individuals (like 6 tto^tj/s, meaning Homer) or 
things, e. g. adversary , the adversary , Satan ; lord , ^V 3H 

Baal as proper name of the god; CH?!! the (first) man , Adam\ 

1 or 6 tfcos, the one true God (cf. also 6 Xpioros in the New 
Testament); also the river , i.e. Euphrates ; “13?n the circle , sc. of 
the Jordan, Me Jordan plain [Gn 19 17 , &c.]. 

(e) Very often with the vocative, e.g. 2 S 14 4 :J^©n ny^in 

0 king ; Zc 3® bfaan JH3n y&’in^ 0 Joshua the high priest: 1 S 17 58 , 
24 s , 2 K 9 & ; in the plural, Is 42 18 , Jo i 1 2 - 13 ; but cf. also Jos io 12 , Is i 2 , 
49 13 (D^Dt? and H?) j 2 3 16 , Ho 13 11 , Jo 1 5 , ^ 34 12 , Ec 10 17 , n 9 , &c. 2 
The vocative occuis without the article in Is 22 s , since it has been 
already defined by a preceding accusative. 

Rem. Strictly speaking in all these cases the substantive with the article J 
is really in apposition to the personal pronoun of the 2nd person, which is 
either expressly mentioned or virtually present (in the imperative), e.g. 

1 S 17 88 thou, the young man. But such passages as Is 42 18 , where the vocative 
precedes the imperative, prove that in such cases the substantive originally 
in apposition eventually acquired the value of a complete clause. 

(/) With words denoting classes (see particulars under l). g 

(g) In a peculiar way, to specify persons or things, which are so 
far definite as to be naturally thought of in connexion with a given 
case, and must be assumed accordingly to be there (see q-s). 

(, h ) With adjectives (also ordinal numbers and demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns used adjectivally) which are joined to substantives determined 
in some way (see u). 

Rem. The article may be omitted in 2^etry in all the above-mentioned Ji 
cases; in general it is used in poetry far less frequently than in prose. Its 
use or omission probably often rests on rhythmical grounds ; 3 it is sometimes 

omitted also for rhetorical reasons. Cf. e.g. plN for plNH \p 2 2 ; as 

vocative, verse 10; for 7 ]S|n 21 2 ; Klfal SJOtf (contrary to u, v) 99 s . 

In the instances in which the n of the article is omitted after a prefix 
(§ 35 w), the vowel of the article is often retained after the prefix even in 
poetry, e. g. \p 2 4 , &c. 

1 On the subsequent change of into real proper names 

by the omission of the article, cf. above, § 125/. 

2 For further exceptions see Nestle, ZAW. 1904, p. 323 ff. 

3 Cf. the useful statistics of J. Ley in the Neue Jahrbiicher fur Philologie vnd 
Padagogik , 2te Abteilung, 1891, Heft 7-9, and M. Lambert, ‘ L’article d^ns la 
po6sie hebr.,’ REJ . 37, 263 ff. 
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i (i) On the other hand, the article is always omitted when a person 
or thing is to be represented as indefinite (or indefinable) or as yet 
unknown; consequently also before the predicate, since this is from 
its nature always a general term, under which the subject is included, 
e.g.Gn 29' Di*rt as yet the day is great } i.e. it is yet high day; 

33 I3 > 4° 18 > 4 i 26 , Is 66 s . 

ft Rem. 1. As exceptions to the above rule it is usual to regard those examples 
in which a determinate adjective or participle (equivalent to a relative 
clause) is used apparently as a predicate, e.g. Gn 2 11 DDbn fcWH it is the 
compassing , i.e. that is it which compasseth ; 42®, 45 12 , Ex 9 27 , Dt 3 21 , S 18 , n 7 , 
1 S 4 16 , Is 14 27 , Mai 3 1 2 * (cf. in Greek, e.g. St. Mat. io 20 , where Winer, Gram, 
des neutest. Sprachidioms , § 58, 2, Rem., explains of \a\ovvres as a predicate 
with the article). In reality, however, these supposed predicates are rather 
subjects (acc. to § 116 q ), and the only peculiarity of these cases is that the 
subject is not included under a general idea, but is equated with the 
predicate. 

2. Sometimes the article is used with only one of two parallel words, as 
Na 1 5 D'ln and ntyajn, 2 Ch 3J 7 pD |0 and 

/ 3. The use of the article to determine the class is more extensive 

in Hebrew than in most other languages. In this case the article 
indicates universally known, closely circumscribed, and therefore 
well defined classes of persons or things. The special cases to be 
considered are— 

VI (a) The employment of general names as collectives in the singular, to 
denote the sum total of individuals belonging to the class (which may, 
however, be done just as well by the plural); e.g. the righteous , the wicked man , 
Ec 3 17 ; the woman , i.e. the female sex , 7 26 ; ttu enemy , i.e. the enemies (?) 

^9 7 ; the Her in wait , i.e. the tiers in wait ; the armed man f i.e. 

soldiers ; PjDKDn the rearguard ; IVn^On the spoiler , I S 13 17 ; 1 so also (as in 

English) with names of animals, when something is asserted of them, which 
applies to the whole species, e.g. 2 S 17 10 as the courage of fTHKH the lion. 
Especially also with gentilic names, e.g , the Canaanite , Gn 13 7 (cf. 15 19f '); so 
in English the Russian , the Turk , &c., in Attic writers d 'AOrjvatos, d 2 vpa- 
Koaios , &c. 

71 (b) Names of materials known everywhere, the elements and other words 

denoting classes, even though only a part and not the whole of them is 
considered, in which case in other languages, as e.g. in English, the article 
is usually omitted (cf., however, our to fall into the water f into the fire , &c.), e. g. 
Gn 13 2 and Abram was very rich in cattle , in silver and in gold ; 

Jbs 11 9 and he burnt their chariots with fire) cf. Gn 6 14 , 41 42 (unless this 

means, the chain necessarily belonging to the official dress); Ex 2 s , 31 4 (35 s2 ), 
Is i 22 , &e, and icith oil 2 very commonly in the sacrificial laws, Ex 29 s , 


1 But in Ex 12 23 'DH is either to be explained as the destroyer (now men¬ 
tioned for the first time) according to g, or a particular angel is meant whose 
regular function it was to inflict punishments. Others again take 'DD even 
in Ex 12 23 impersonally = destruction. 

2 In nearly all the above examples the presence of the article is only 

indicated by the vowel of the prefix (3 ? ^) and might therefore be merely 
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&c., and also Dt 33 s4 , 2 S i 21 , Is i 6 , ip 23®, &c. Similarly the article is used 
with terms of measurement, as H2Xn Ex 16 36 , &c.: IChn and H3H Ez 45 11 ; 
npyn Ex 16 22 ; ^>2113 2 S 8 2 . 

(c) The expression of abstract ideas of every kind, since they are likewise 

used to represent whole classes of attributes or states, physical or moral 
defects, &c.; e.g. Pr 25 s (p 3 !!f 3 ); Gn 19 11 and they s?note the men . . . D'HpDIl 
with blindness ; Am 4 s , &c. ; but in Tj^nn Is 60 2 the article is no doubt due to 
dittography of the H, and the parallel has no article. 

( d ) Comparisons, since the object compared is treated not (as usually in 0 

English) individually but as a general term, e. g. Is 1 18 white ibu 3 as snow, 
igh as icool ; red ybins like crimson ; Is 34 4 and the heavens shall be rolled together 
”1202 as a scroll ; cf. Nu 11 12 Ju S 18 , 16 9 as a string of tow is broken ; 

1 S 26 20 , 1 K 14 15 , Is io 14 , 24 20 , 27 10 , 29 s , 53 6 , Na 3 15 , f 33 7 , 49 15 ; cf. also such 
examples as Gn 19 28 , Ju 14 6 , where the object compared is determined by 
a determinate genitive which follows (according to § 127 a). 

Examples of indeterminate comparisons are rare, and perhaps due only to J) 
the Masora,—so at least in the case of singulars, while in such plurals as 
those in Gn 42 30 , 1 K io 27 , Jo 2 4 - 7 , the omission of the article may be explained 
by the ordinary rules. On the other hand, the article is regularly omitted 
when the object compared is already defined by means of an attribute (or 

relative clause, Jer 23 d , 1// 17 12 ), e.g. Is i6 a 33 U qiyzi as wandering 

birds, (as) a scattered nest (but cf. io 14 Jj? 2 ) ; 14 19 , 29 s “ 12 V }*D 3 (but \p 1 4 )*tD 3 ) ; 
Jer 2 30 , Pr 27 s , Jb 29 s5 , 3c 14 .—In comparisons with persons also the Masora 
seems to avoid the use of the article, as in “ 113^3 Jb 16 14 and seven other 

places 0^32 only in Is 42 13 ), 2 X 3 Jb 31 18 , ^ 2)2 Jb 38 s , 40 7 . 

4 . Peculiar to Hebrew 1 is the employment of the article to denote q 
a single person or thing (primarily one which is as yet unknown, and 
therefore not capable of being defined) as being present to the mind 
under given circumstances. In such cases in English the indefinite 
article is mostly used. 

Thus Am 5 19 as if a man did flee from a lion (’HXn, i.e. the particular lion V 
pursuing him at the time), and a bear ( 2311 ) met him , &c., cf. 3 12 , 1 K 20 36 
(John io 12 ); also Gn S 7f -, 14 13 (t^SH, i.e. one that had escaped, the particular 
one who came just then ; so also Ez 24 s6 , 33 21 ; cf. 2 S 15 13 ); Gn 15 1 n , 1S 7 the 
servant, who is regarded as being constantly at hand and awaiting his com¬ 
mands ; cf. 2 S 17 17 (but Nu 11 27 is used like above); Gn 19 30 , 

unless niyE>2 means in the well-known cave; Dip !33 Gn 2S 11 , according to 
Dillmann, upon the place suitable for passing the night, or the right place, 
but it may possibly also refer to the sanctuary of Bethel afterwards so sacred 
and celebrated; Gn 42 s3 , 4b 2 , 50 26 , Ex 2 16 , 3 2 , 4 20 , 2i 20 (2 S 23 21 ), Lv 23 42 , 24 10 

(Samaritan without the article); Nu 17 11 , 21 69 , 25°, Dt 19 5 , Jos 2 ir ‘, 

Ju 4 18 , 8 25 , 13 19 , 16 19 , 19 29 , 20 16 , 1 S 17 34 , 19 13 , 21 10 , 2 S 17 17 , 1 K 6 8 , 13 14 (?most 

duo to the masoretic punctuation. There is, however, no reason to doubt 
the correctness of the tradition. The same is true of the examples under 
n and 0. 

1 Cf., however, analogous examples in biblical Aramaic in Kautzsch’s 
Gramm, des Bibl. Aram., § 79/, e.g. Dn 2 14 , 3 2 , &c. 
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probably a particular Ire© is meant); 19®, Is j 1 * (nT^Syn f i, e. the particular 
maiden , through whom the prophet’s announcement shall be fulfilled ; we 
should say a maiden [cf. Driver on i S i 4 * * , 6 8 * , 19 1S ] ; Jb 9 s1 . 

$ So always to write in the book (or on the scroll, Nu 5 23 , Jer 32 10 ), i.e. not in the 
book already in use, but in the book which is to be devoted to that purpose, 
equivalent to in a book , on a scroll , Ex 17 14 , 1 S io 25 ,Jb i9 23 . Especially in¬ 
structive for this use of the article is the phrase Dl*n 'HM, which does not 
simply refer back to the previous narrative in the sense of the same day , but 
is used exactly like our one day (properly meaning on the particular day when 
it happened, i. e. on a certain day), 1 S 1 4 , I4 1 , 2 K 4 s , 11 18 , Jb i 613 . In Gn 39 11 
even njn ovra. 

t The article is sometimes used in this way before collectives in the singular, 
which are not meant to denote (like the examples given under l ) a whole 
class, but only that part of it which applies to the given case ; thus inyH, 
njvn Gn s 7 , nynsn Ex 23^. 

U 5 . When a substantive is defined by the article, or by a suffix, or by 
a following genitive determinate in any way (see the examples below), 
the attribute belonging to it (whether adjective, participle, ordinal, or 
demonstrative pronoun) necessarily takes the article (see, however, 
the Item.), e.g. Gn io 12 nbian *vyn the great city ; Dt 3 s4 Hjjtnn thy 
strong hand. A genitive following the substantive may, according to 
§ 127 a, be determined either by the article, e.g. 1 S 25 s5 
njn this worthless man (prop, man of worthlessness ; cf. also such 
examples as 2 Ch 36 18 , where the article is prefixed only to a second 
genitive following the noun); or as a proper name, e. g. Dt 11 7 ngTfD 
inan njn^ xhe great work of the Lord ; or by a suffix, e. g. Is 36 s '*$ 2 $ 
D' 3 f 0 (pn the least of my masters servants . 

V When several attributes (whether connected by Wdw or not) follow 
a determinate substantive, each of them takes the article, e.g. Dt io 17 
NTiarn "Gan bian the great God , the mighty, and the terrible. Cf. 
also Ex 3 3 , Dt i 19 , in both of which places a demonstrative with the 
article also follows the adjective, 1 

Hem. 1. The article is, however, not infrequently used also— 

W (a) With the attribute alone, when it is added to an originally indefinite 
substantive as a subsequent limitation ; so always with ordinal numbers after 
DV, 2 e.g. Gn i sl (cf. 2 s , Ex 2c 10 , &c.) DV the sixth day (prop, a day namely 

1 The demonstrative used adjectivally is generally placed after the adjective 

proper; in such cases as njn ^Jtpy 2 Ch i 10 the adjective forms a further 

(fresh) addition to njn ?)tpy. 

2 Cf. Driver, Tenses , 3rd ed., § 209; M. Lambert, REJ. 31, 279 f.—The 

omission of the article from tho substantive is not to be regarded in this 

instance as an indication of late style, and consequently cannot be put 

forward as a proof of the late origin of the 1 Priestly Code ’ (cf. Dillmann on 

Gn 1 s1 , Holzinger, Einl. in d. Hexateuch, p. 465, and especially Driver in the 

Journal of Philology , xi. 229 f., against Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 265 f.). 

On the other hand, the common omission of the article from the substantive 

before a determinate adjective (e.g. nbiian nDj? the great synagogue , in the 

Mishna ; cf. Segal, Mihiaic Hebrew , p. 19 ff.) is certainly a later idiom. 
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the sixth ; but DV a second day, Gni ! ); Ex 12 16 {Sytnn DVD from the first 
day onward (not before Dn io 12 and Neh S 18 is pfcyXPn used instead of 

it). On tho other hand, the article is always found after 3 , hence 
&c., although it is possible that the original reading in these cases was DV 3 ? 
and that the article is only due to the Masora. In Ju 6 25 the text is evidently 
corrupt (see verse 26).—Especially also in certain frequently recurring com¬ 
binations as in particularizing the gates in Jer 3S 14 , Ez 9 2 , &c., Zc 14 10 , and 
courts in 1 K 7 s - 12 , &c., Ez 40 28 ; and very often when the attribute consists of a 
participle, e.g. Dt 2 23 , Ju 21 19 , 1 S 25* 0 , Jer 27 s , 46 16 Din the sword which 

oppresses (?) ; Ez 14 22 , Zc J1 2 K e th. (the impenetrable forest ?) Pr 26 18 , xp 119 21 . 

Of the other examples, Gn 21 29 (where, however, the Samaritan reads X 
rm^DDn), 41 26 (but cf. verse 4), Nu 11 25 , Ju 16 27 , 1 S 17 17 may at any rate 
be explained on the ground that the preceding cardinal number is equivalent 
to a determinant; in Gn i 21 , 28 910 , &c., the substantive is already determined 

by "^3, and in 1 S 14 29 (t^Dl) by Dyo.—In 1 S 12 23 , 2 S 12 4 , Is 7 20 (where, 
however, iTV'DETl might also be understood as a subsequent explanation of 
iyn 3 ) and Neh 9 s6 , the omission of the article after the preposition is 
certainly due merely to the Masora. In 1 S 16 23 (unless D'r6x nVl is to be 
read twice), Zc 4 7 (where however Hill FIS is probably meant), xp 104 18 (where 
a H precedes D'Hn, hence probably a case of haplography), the omission of 
the article before X, 1 (?) and n may be due to a regard for euphony (see 3 
below). On the other hand, in 1 S 6 18 (read '-Jil pXil), 17 12 (Hjn is a later 
addition), 19 s2 (cf. the LXX), Jer 17 2 , 32 14 , 40* K e th., Ez 2 s (read ^2 or omit 
with Cornill), Mi 7 11 , \p 6 2 4 , either the text is corrupt, or the expression 
incorrect. But in 2 K 20 13 , Jer 6 29 , Ct 7 10 acc. to D. H. Muller (Ameiger der 
Wiener Akad ., phil-hist. Kl. 1902, no. x) DIOT is the genitive of a substantive, 
aromatic oil , sweet cane (in Jer 6 20 read HJp), like spiced wine. In Is 39 s read 
D1OT and in xp 133 2 'tan (OTp. 

(b) No article with the attribute, while the substantive is determined y 
either by the article, or a suffix, or a following genitive. Thus the article 
is sometimes omitted with demonstratives, since they are already to a 
certain extent determined by their meaning (cf. also the Me§a' inscription, 

1. 3, DXt nran this high place) ; as with X 3 D On 19 s3 (evidently for euphony, 
and so probably often); 30 16 , 32^, 1 S 19 10 ; with X\P Gn 3S 21 ; with 
xp 12 8 (according to the Masora is a relative pronoun here, as always 
elsewhere) ; with Da>X 1 S 2 s3 , according to the present corrupt text (the 
original reading HW Djrbs became D'r6.X DJT^3, and D'H^X was then 
corrupted to H^X); so, almost without exception, when the substantive is 
determined oniy by a suffix, e.g. Jos 2 20 , Ju 6 14 , 1 K io 8 , 2 K i 2 and S 8f -, 
where as in Jer io 19 , has arisen by contraction from or we should 

simply read (in all these passages with HJ) ; Gn 24* (with DXT); Ex io 1 , 

1 K 2 2 s3 , Jer 31 21 (with n!?X). 

The article is sometimes omitted also with the attributes referring to 
proper names, 1 as D 31 pTX Jos n 8 , 19 28 , H 3 P DOT Ain 6 2 . Other examples 
are Jos i6 3 - 6 , 18 13 , 1 K 9 17 (but in 1 Gh 7 24 , 2 Ch 8 5 with the article). In 
Gn 7 11 , &c., HD*] Db"ID is also a case of this kind, DiriD being used (almost always 
without the article) as a sort of proper name; cf. also ^X the most high 


1 Cf. NOldeke, Beitrdge zur semit Sprachwiss p. 48, n. 1. 
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God and 'H the living God. I11 Ju 1 15 r &3 and JVfinn '3 aro 

strange; Jes 15 19 has Hi*;*}! '3 and ni'rinPl ' 3 . 

Z Of the remaining examples Is 11 9 explains itself; the direct connexion 
of the attribute with its substantive is broken by the insertion of D^. 
In Ez 34 12 , Hag. 1 4 (as Wellhausen says, a good instance of a Hebrew adjective 
in the stative form = D'' 3 ^DD DHl), \p 143 10 , Ct 6 12 (?) the substantive is also (seo 

above) determined by a suffix, and consequently the attribute is less closely 
attached ; the same applies to Gn 37 s , 42 19 , 43 14 , 1S 18 , except that in these 

passages the omission of the article before X, y may at the same time 
be due to considerations of euphony (as also in Jos 16 1 before y, Nu 14 37 
before 1, 2S 4 , Ez io 9 before X, 21 19 before n ). 1 In 1 S i3 nf - (-inx) and 
2 K 25 16 (D^fc^ after a determinate substantive), the attribute again, being 
a numeral, is determinate in itself (see above, x) ; in Is 65 s the X^> prevents 
the use of the article; finally, in 2 Ch 26 15 D^nil and D’ODXa are to be read, 
as in Jer 2 21 j[D3 for |D3n, in 2 2 28 JHK for 'XPl; in 2 S 6 s omit nEHn, and in 
Ez 39 27 omit D^ZH. Without any apparent reason the article is omitted in 
Dn S 13 and 11 31 . 

UCl 2. When, as in Mi 7 12 (fcflfl OV in that day?), the article is omitted from 

both substantive and demonstrative, and in Ezr 3 12 , the demonstrative even 
precedes (JVBil nj = Hjn H\ 3 n), this is obviously due in both cases to a radical 
corruption of the text (not only in the words quoted). In Jos 9 12 
is either in apposition to the independent demonstrative fit ( — this our bread, 
&c.), as in verse 13 is to H;?X, or they are complete sentences, this is 

our bread, &c. So also in Ex 32 1 (-that [tsfe] Moses , &c.), and in \p 48 15 

dv&k are to be taken in apposition to fit. On $ 68 8 and Is 2 3 1S cf. § 136 d. 


§ 127 . The Noun determined by a following Determinate 
Genitive. 

Brockelmann, Grundriss . i. 475. 

a When a genitive, determined in any way, follows a nomen regens , 
it also determines the nomen regens, which, according to § 89 a, is 
always in the construct state. Moreover, every pronominal suffix 
attached to a substantive is, according to § 33 c, to he considered as 
a genitive determinate by nature. An independent genitive may be 
determinate— 

(a) By its character as a proper name (according to § 125 a), e. g. 
nirp *"0^1 the word of the Lord. 

(b) By having the article, e. g. i^X (prop, the man of the 

war) the soldier (but TOnS? C"X Jos 17’, a soldier); Herman WS 

1 The same reason no doubt also favoured the omission of the article 
before and fl^X, see above, under y. Also in Is 23 7 (is this your joyous . .. ?) 
the article is omitted before T\V^ probably only for euphony. 
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Nu 31 49 , the soldiers ; the word of the prophet , Jer 28 9 (but 

e. g., on the other hand, rnteijD niXD a commandment of men 

which hath been taught, Is 29 13 ; W01 'd of falsehood, Pr 29 12 ). 

(c) By the addition of a pronominal suffix (see above), e. g. ' 3 KTP 3 
my father's house. 

(d) By construction with another genitive determined in some way, 

e.g. Gn 3 2 HBlp of the fruit of the trees of the garden. Thus in 

Is io 12 four, and in 21 17 even five, members of a series are determined 
by a concluding determinate genitive. 

Rem. 1. The above explains also the various meanings of ^>3 (prop, a f) 
substantive in the sense of aggregate, whole'), according as it is followed by 
a determinate or indeterminate genitive. In the former case 73 has the 
meaning of the entirety , i.e. all, the whole (like the French tous les homines, toute 
la ville), e. g. the whole (prop, the entirety of the) eaiih, D*lNn"^3 

all men ; 1 Ex 18 22 , Nu 15 13 , Jer 4 29 , and cases like Nu 4 23 - 47 , 21 8 where ^>3 
is followed by a singular participle with the article. On the other hand, 
before an indeterminate genitive ^3 is used in the more indefinite (in¬ 
dividualizing) sense of of all kinds, any (cf. tout homme, ci tout prix), or 
distributively each, every , e.g. every (kind of) tree, Gn 2 9 ; cf. 4 22 , 24 10 , 

1 Ch 29 2 ; “D*n " , ^3 any thing, Ju 19 19 ; Dr “^33 every day, every time, \p 7 12 . 

It is, however, to be observed— q 

(а) That the article may in this case also (see § 126 ft) be omitted in poetic 
style, although the substantive is to be regarded as determinate, e. g. 

nton?B ^3 all (the) tables, Is 28*. 

(б) That the meaning every is frequent even before singulars used collectively; 

afterwards the idea of quisque passes naturally into that of totality, e.g. 'rr^3 
each living thing, i. e. every (not every kind of) living thing ; 3l?3“^3 all flesh, i.e. 
all men or all living creatures (with the article only in Gn 7 15 before a relative 
clause, and in Is 40®) ; sometimes also J ^-^3 (*U trees, all birds; 

finally— 

(c) That before the names of members of the human body r “73 frequently 
(as being determinate in itself) denotes the entirety, e.g. Is 1 6 the whole head, 
the whole heart (the sense required by the context, not every head, &c., which 
the expression in itself might also mean); 9 31 , 2 K 23 s , Ez 29 7 all (i.e. the 
whole of) their shoulders ... all (the whole of) their loins ; 36*.—On ^>3 with 
a suffix when it follows a noun in apposition (e.g. Is 9® i ^>3 DVH the people, 
all of it, i. e. the whole nation, more emphatic than DVIT"^3, cf. Driver on 2 S 2 9 ), 

as well as when it follows absolutely in the genitive ( = all men, every one, e.g. 

Gn 16 12 ), 2 see the Lexicon, pp. 48i b , 482^ 

2. Gentilic names (or patronymics), derived from compound proper names d 
(consisting of a nomen regens and genitive), are determined by inserting the 
article before the second part of the compound (since it contains the original 

1 DINH being a collective, cf. 2 S 15 3 , all men, Ex 1 ™ all 

sons, narr^s all daughters ; in itself DTNH-^3 could also mean the whole man. 

3 In Ezr io 17 instead of ^>33 read simply D'KONn'^ 33 . 
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genitive), e.g. (see § 86 h) a Benjamite ; ^Wrr |3 Ju 3 15 , &c., the 

Benjamite; the Bethlehemite, 1 S 16 1 , &c. (cf., however, 1 Ch 2 7 ia 

Q e re ; ^'lD^rn '3 the Betk-shemite , 1 S 6 14 ; the Abiezrite , 

Ju 6 11 , &c., cf. 1 K 16 34 . 

3. I11 a few instances the nomen rcgens appears to be used indefinitely 

notwithstanding a following determinate genitive ; it is net so, however, in 
Gn 16 7 , where the reference is to a well-known fountain ; 21 2S , where in the 
original context there must have been some reason for the seven ewe lambs 0/ (he 
Jlock ; 2 S 12 30 the spoil found in the city ; but it often is so before a proper name, 
as in Ex 10 9 nifV 3 n a feast of the Lord (unless it is the spring festival), Dt 7 25 , 
and frequently iljiT rOlpfl an abomination unto the Lord ; cf. also Gn 4b 34 , 
Dt 22 19 a virgin of Israel; 1 S 4 12 a man of Benjamin ; Pr 25 1 , Ct 2 1 , 3®; similarly 
before appellatives with the article (or before a genitive determined by 
a suffix, as in Lv 14 34 ), 1 S 20 20 three arroics ; 2 S 23^ iTl&n a plot of the 

ground (but sec G11 33 19 , Jos 24 s2 ); Ju 13 6 , Jer 13 4 , 41 16 , Ct i 11 - 13 **, 5 13 , 7 3 , S 2 . 
O11 the other hand, “W in the titles of Psalms 120 to 134 (except 

121 1 , *V&^) was most probably originally the title ef a collection, in 

the sense of 1 the pilgrimage-songs' (according to § 1241*), and was subsequently 
added to these Psalms severally.—In Ex 20 24 DipE>rrS 32 tn all the place , sc. of 
the sanctuary, is a dogmatic correction of in every place, te avoid 

the difficulty that several holy-places are here authorized, instead of the one 
central sanctuary. In Gn 20 13 also DiptD!T "^3 (unless it means in the whole 
place ) is remarkable, since elsewhere every place is always (8 times) DipO“^3. 

4. The deviations mentioned under e , from a fundamental rule of syntax, 
are in some cases open to suspicion on textual grounds, but much more 
doubtful are the instances in which the article is found before a noun already 
determined in some other way, as— 

(a) Before a noun which appears to be determined by a following in¬ 
dependent determinate genitive. The least questionable are the instances 
in which the genitive is a proper name , since these may be elliptical forms of 
expression like the apparent construction of proper names with a genitive, 

noticed in § 125 h, e.g. Nu 21 14 pOIX Dorian the valleys , namely the valleys of 
Arnon ; 2 K 23 17 nillftn the altar , namely the altar of Bethel (i.e. with 


the suppression of the real nomen regens, ["DIE without the article ; by the 
pointing nZHGil the Masora evidently intends to allow the choice either of 
reading rGftDH or correcting it to PI 3 tt?) ; the God of Beth-el 1 

(equivalent to '3 ^NH), Gn 31 13 (the LXX read ttfpEQ nS"|3n bxn 

the God icho appeared to thee in the holy place) ; "WK the king of Assyria, 

Is 36 1 ® (probably a scribal error due to verse 13; it does not occur in the 
parallel passage, 2 K 1S 31 ), cf. Jos 13 6 , 2 K 25 11 , Jer 3S 6 , Ez 47 15 ; in the 
vocative, Jer 48 s2 , La 2 13 . On the other hand, rpb> G11 24 s7 is no doubt 


1 According to Philippi {St. Constr., p. 38) is rather a case of ‘sub¬ 

position 1 in the accusative, as also p^nn TJl^n Ez 47 15 (for which, however, 

in 4S 1 there is the correct reading (i^rin TJ'VJ) by the way to Hethlon ; and in 
fact, Ez 47 15 may without difficulty be explained in this way; so VV? Ex 39 27 
as an accusative of the material. 
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only a subsequent insertion; so also ^ os k 336 ( c ^ 1 <XX), 2 S 2o 23 , 

2 K 7 13 , 7 ]^Dn 1 S 2622 a fter TVJnn (simplified by the Masora to n^H Q e re); 
im n^y 2 K 23 12 , Is 36 s (cf. 2 K is 23 ), Ehj?n Ez 4 6 19 (unless the article 

with is to be omitted), also TDPIH I>n 8 13 , and Tl'y 2 Ch 15 8 . 

In Ex 9 18 read with the Samaritan ; in 2 S 192 5 might possibly be 

taken in apposition to Di*H jtpb ; in 2 K io 1 restore 'OSTfitf, with the LXX 
and Lucian, before ; in 2 K 25 19 omit the article, as in Jer 522®, 

before 3 DD, 

A similar ellipse must also be assumed in 2 K 23 17 the sepulchre is the^* 
sepulchre of the man of God (but most probably ' m \ 2 p has dropped out after 
"Dj5n) and ip 123 4 (cf., however, the LXX, and observe that in the parallel 
member the genitive is paraphrased by ^).—In Jos 3 14 rV*]3n (verse 17 
nvr nna) has been added to the original [flSH by a redactor; cf. similar 
syntactically impossible additions in verse 11 (also in 1S 4 3 ,&c., where the LXX 
still had simply niH' ; in irPH Ju 16 14 the Masora evidently combines 
two different readings and JTIKn *irP ; and similarly in Jer 25*6 (where 

jnfcn was only subsequently introduced into the text), the two readings 
niaboen and 'Nil are combined.—In Jos 8 11 , 1 K i 4 24 , Jer 31 40 , 

Ez 4 5 16 the article, being usual after has been mechanically added, and 
so also in 2 Ch 8 16 after “"ly; in 2 K 9 4 the second -)P 3 n (instead of 3 y 3 ) is 
occasioned by the first; in Ez belongs as a nominative to what 

follows; in Ez 8 29 the meaning perhaps is in the chambers , in the house of the 
Lord, or the article is to be omitted ; in 1 Ch 15 27 the text is manifestly 
corrupt. 

Of another kind are the instances in which a determinate noun is followed fl 
by a definition of the material in apposition (hence, not in the genitive ; 

cf. § 131), e.g. Zc 4 10 | 2 sn the weight, the lead , i.e. the leaden weight ; 

Ex 39 17 , 2 K 16 14 (n^mn, both here and in verse 17, is probably only a later 
addition, while JTODDn nVUDOfl in verse 17 has arisen from a confusion of 
two readings, nU 3 OT TYTUDD and mJSDTO nnJDEH). In Jer 32^ also 
rUjpSn (unless the article is simply to be omitted) is in apposition to IDDH. 

(6) Before a noun with a suffix (which likewise represents a determinate l 
genitive ; see above, at the beginning of this section). This does not apply 
to cases in which a verbal (i.e. accusative ) suffix is affixed to a participle whicli 
has the article, e.g. Is 9 12 , the one smiting him ; in Dt 8 15 , 13 6 also ^ is 

a verbal suffix, but hardly the \ in Vfc?’yn for Job 4 o 19 , nor the Pl___ in 

Dn 11 6 ; § 116 g. For Lev 2 7 23 , read ^ 3 "iy as in verses 2, 3, 5, 7, 

I3,&c., twelve times (but cf. also the note on § 128 c?).—Of the remaining ex¬ 
amples rirrO -13 Is 2 4 2 (probably an intentional alliteration with the eleven other 
words beginning with 3 ), Pr 16 4 , and ^ 3 'iyil (so Baer, following the 

best authorities) Ezr io 14 , rest only on the authority of the Masoretes, not 
of the authors. So also in Jos 7 21 , i'^Tin Jos 8 83 (previously VSH), 

n'Minn 2 K 15 16 (dittography of the H), the article is simply to bo omitted 
as syntactically impossible; the 1 of Mi 2 12 is the copula belonging to 

the next word. 
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§ 128 . The Indication of the Genitive Relation by means 
of the Construct State. 

Cf. especially Philippi's work cited at the head of § 89. 

a 1 . The genitive relation is regularly expressed (see § 89) by the close 
connexion of the nomen regens (in the construct state) with the nomen 
rectum (in the genitive). Since only one nomen regens can be 
immediately connected with a nomen rectum, it follows that the same 
genitive cannot depend on two or more co-ordinate nouns, but a second 
(sometimes even a third, &c.) regens must be added with a suffix 
referring to the nomen rectum, e. g. VTllQ} in H p 3 the sons of David 
and his daughters (not TH 'p?),* cf. 1 K 8 28 . 1 The language 

also prefers to avoid a series of several co-ordinate 1 2 3 genitives 
depending upon one and the same nomen regens (such as occur in 
Gn 14 19 , Nu 20 5 , 31 54 [1 Ch 13 1 ], 1 S 23', 2 S 19*, Is 22 s , ^5', 8 :5 ), :i 
and rather tends to repeat the nomen regens, e. g. Gn 24 s 

the God of heaven and the God of the earth (so in Jer 8 1 the 
regens is five times repeated). A lengthened series of genitives may, 
however, be formed by a nomen rectum serving at the same time as 
regens to a genitive depending on it (cf. § 127 a [c?]); e. g. Gn 47° 
'nix s pC> ' 0 s the days of the years of the life of my fathers ; cf. 

Jb 12 24 , where there are three genitives, Is io 12 four, and 21 17 five 
(unless the last three are in apposition). As a rule, indeed, such an 
inconvenient accumulation of genitives is avoided by means of a 
circumlocution in the case of one of them (see § 129 d). 

fj Rem. As the fundamental rules stated above are the necessary conse¬ 
quence not merely of logical but more especially of rhythmical relations (see 
§ 89 a), we must feel the more hesitation in admitting examples in which 
genitives are supposed to be loosely attached to forms other than the construct 
state. Some of these examples (the supposed genitives following a regens 
which is determined by the article) have been already discussed in § 127 f-h. 
Compare, moreover : 

C (a) Genitives after the absolute state, e.g. Is 2S 1 the 

fat valley of them that are overcome with wine. The usual explanation that 
forms one single idea (in German Fettigkeitstal), on which the 

1 Very rare, and only possible in very rapid utterance, are such exceptions 

as Ez 31 16 ; Pr 16 11 .—In Is 11 2 the spirit of knowledge and of 

the fear of the Lord , DiH may at any rate also be taken as an absolute genitive, 
so also “IDD I)n i 4 . 

2 In \p 114 1 a second genitive is added even without the copula, but the 
parallelism of the members renders any misunderstanding impossible. 

3 In almost all these instances the two (or three) genitives form one 

closely connected whole, as heaven and earth , sons and daughters. 
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genitive |>2 then depends, in reality explains nothing ; the text is 

almost certainly corrupt. In Dt 15 18 flJp'D would be expected; in Jos 3 11 
nnan is a later addition ; in Is 32 13 (bibHp), and \p 6S 22 (lyb), the absolute 

for the construct state probably rests only on the authority of the Masoretes. 

In Ju 6 25ff - the text is obviously in confusion. In Ju S 32 (cf. 6 24 ) HlDyB 
should come either after or at the end of the verse, unless, with Moore, 

we omit 'yn as a gloss (from 6 24 ); in Is 63 11 is probably a gloss on 

Db'y“*'D s which has crept into the text; in 2 S 4 s according to 

the LXX, has dropped out before in Ez 6 11 rfly"} is to be omitted with the 
LXX ; if originally in the text, it could only be genitive ( = all abominations of 
evils), not an adjective ; Pr 2] 6 the text is altogether uncertain (the LXX rend 

for ; in 1 Ch 9 13 the preposition b (after a has dropped out 

before H 3 nSd (cf. 12 25 ).—Elsewhere (Dt 3 s , 1 K 4 13 , 2 Ch 8 5 ] the supposed 
genitives are to be taken rather as words of nearer definition standing in 
apposition, i. e. with high walls, gates, and bars. In Jer 8 5 is either in 

apposition to HTH DVH or is better (since not in the LXX) omitted as a gloss. 

(6) Genitives after a noun with a suffix (where the suffix prevents the direct ([ 
government by tlfe nomen regens). Thus in Lv 2 7 3,5,6 , where 33 }n after Tp^y 1 

might be taken, contrary to the accents, as subject of the following clause ; 
in Lv £ 15 - 25 the suffix may refer to Moses. In Lv 6 3 *13 his garment , 

namely the garment of linen, unless simply in apposition, cf. § 131 d (or read 
*HD?) ; Lv 2b 42 , where '131 W }3 could at most be explained as an ellipse 

for apy' D'HD cf. § 125/1 (probably, however, it is a case of dittography 

of the \ which was repeated also before DiTOtf ; so Yaleton, ZAW. xii. 3) ; 
equally strange is Jer 33 20 , &c. On the other hand, nVP DN 

rrirP D 3 X S 33 Nu 12 6 could not possibly mean if your prophet be a prophet of the 
Lord ; the text is manifestly corrupt (probably flHTO is to be read, with 

Marti). In \p 45 7 ^[ND 3 (usually explained as thy divine throne), 

is most probably a later addition [another suggestion is to read d'itSns 
like God( r s throne) : cf. § 141 d, note]. In Jer 52 20 two readings are probably 
combined, Dffip'rob without any addition, and In Nu 25 12 

Dibtf is in apposition to 7 ^ 13 . On HB} ppip Ez 16 27 , cf. § 131 r. 

(c) The interposition of a word is assumed between "^53 {the whole ; cf. C 
§ 127 b) and the genitive governed by it in 2 S 1 9 , Jb 27 s (*liy), and, if the 
text is correct, in Hos 14 3 (Kt-Tl). In reality, however, in all three places 
the genitive relation is destroyed by the transposition of the words (instead 
of “^>3 Yiy &c.), and "^3 is rather to be taken adverbially (equivalent to 
wholly), e.g. 2 S 1 9 because my life is yet wholly in me, i.e. my whole life ; cf. 
Philippi, Slat. Constr., p. 10.—On the instances in which the original construct 
state pX non-existence is used without a following genitive, see the negative 
sentences, § 1520. 

2. The dependence of the nomen rectum on the nomen regens by J 
no means represents merely what is, properly speaking, the genitive 
relation (see the examples under g-i). Very frequently the nomen 

1 Hal6vy, J. A. xiv. 548, removes the difficulty by pointing !p")y. 
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rectum only adds a nearer definition of the nomen regens, whether by 
giving the name, the genus or species, the measure, the material, 
or finally an attribute of it {genit. ejpexegeticus or appositionis / see the 
examples under k-q). 

Examples. The nomen rectum represents— 
g (a) A subjective genitive , specifying the possessor, author, &c., e. g. •jjjtSiTIVa 
the king's house ; PliPI* 13*1 the word of the Lord. 

Jl (b) An objective genitive, e. g. Ob 10 TpilK DOTE) for the violence done to thy 
brother 2 (but in Ez 12 19 DOTO is followed by a subjective genitive); Pr 20 2 
TjSp np'W the terror of a king ; Gn 18 20 DID HJiy T the cry concerning Sodom ; Is 23* 
12f the report of (about) Tyre, cf. 2 S4 4 ; Am 8 10 TJV !?3K the mourning for an 
only son ; Dt 20 14 'SplDN praeda hostibus tuis erepta ; cf. Is 3 14 . In a wider 
sense this includes such examples as DOTH pj? ‘jp.’l! the wa V °f 0- e - 1 °) the tree of 
life , Gn 3 24 ; cf. Pr f 1 , Jb 3820; DJn 7|11 the way of (by) the sea , Is 8 23 ; TO] 
Dhl^K the sacrifices of (i.e. pleasing to) God, ip 51 19 ; PlirV* DJpb the oath of (i.e. 
sworn before) the Lord, 1 K 2 48 ; *13*1 the words of ( i.e. addressed to) L., Pr 31 1 . 

I ( c) A partitive genitive ; this includes especially the cases in which an adjec¬ 

tive in the construct state is followed by a general term, e.g. PPDilb DiCGn 
the wisest of her ladies , Ju 5 29 ; cf. for this way of expressing the superlative, 
7 § 133 h , and also r below. 

rC Merely formal genitives (genit. explicativus or epexegeticus, genit. appositionis) 
are those added to the construct state as nearer definitions— 

(d) Of the name, e. g. DID IPO the river Euphrates ; pD3 pIX the land of 
Canaan ; ^Nlb? the vir 9 in Israel (not of Israel), Am 5 2 . 

I (e) Of the genus , e.g Pr 15 20 (21 20 ) Dltt ^03 a fool of a man ( = a foolish man); 

cf. Gn 16 12 , Is i 4 , 29 19 , Ho 13 2 , Mi 5 4 , &c. 

VI (/) Of the species, e. g. 13,1 D*nK a possession of a burying-place, i. e. hereditary 
sepulchre , Gn 2 3 4 , &c.; DYISIin pND the early figs, Jer 24 s5 ; VP3 ^PIN the taber¬ 
nacle of my house , i. e. my dwelling-place, ip 132 3 . 

11 (g) Of the treasure, weight , extent, number , e. g. 1DDD '’DD people of number , 

i. e. few in number , Gn 34 s0 , Dt 26 s ; cf. also Ez 47 s " 5 waters of the ankles, waters 

of the loins , waters of swimming, i.e. which reached up to the ankles, or loins, 
or necessitated swimming; but in verse 4 in apposition (?) 0^31.3 DND. 

0 (h) Of the material 3 of which something consists, e.g. bin ^3 a vessel of 

earthenware, Nu 5 17 ; P]D3 vessels of silver (cf. the French des vases d'or) ; 
PJ7 pIX an ark of wood, ^)13 D3b a rod of iron, \p 2 9 ; cf. Gn 3 21 , 6 14 , Ju 7 13 , &c. 

1 The latter term is preferred especially by KQnig, Theol. Stud, und Krit., 
1898, p. 528 ff. 

2 Cf. in Latin a similar use of the genitive after iniuria (Caes. B. G. 1, 30), 
metus (hostium, Pompeii, &c.), spes, and other words. In Greek, cf. evvoia t<vv 
< pt\m/, ntoTis tov Oeov, 0 X070? 0 tov aravpov, I Cor. 1 18 . 

3 In the almost entire absence of corresponding adjectives (D1X made of 

cedar , a denominative from tljS, and binj brazen are the only examples), the 

language regularly has recourse to the above periphrasis. On the form qdtiil, 
as expressing an inherent property, cf. § 50 f; cf. also the proper name, 
^]13 ferreus . 
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(i) Of the attribute of a person or thing, e.g. Gn 17 8 IWltt an everlastingp 

possession ; Pr 17 8 a precious stone ; cf. Nu 28®, Is 13 8 , 28 4 , if/ 2$ 2 , 31 8 , Pr 5 19 , 14 5 , 

Jb 41 19 , and the examples of the genitive with a suffix given in § 135 n. 

Such a periphrasis for the expression of attributes frequently occurs, even 
when the corresponding adjectives are in use. Thus especially CHp holiness 
very frequently serves as a periphrasis for the adjective (e. g. BHpn 
the holy garments, Ex 29 s9 ), since is used almost exclusively in reference 

to persons (hence also with DV and people, and with D£* the name of 

a person) ; the only exceptions are DipD holy Place, Ex 29 s1 , &c.; D'D 

D'BHp holy water, Nu 5 17 ; B>V"!p as the predicate of DP day, Neh 8 10f -, and of 
HpnD camp , Dt 23 16 . So also the use of p' 1 ^ righteous is always confined to 
persons, except in Dt 4 s ; elsewhere the periphrasis with p^ or Hppl? is always 
used, e.g. ply 11 J1KD just balances, Lv 19 s6 . 

In a wider sense this use of the genitive also includes statements of the ([ 
purpose for which something is intended, e. g. JirDtp sheep for the slaughter, 

\p 44 s3 ; ICflD the chastisement designed for our peace, Is 53 s ; cf. 51 17 {the 

cup which causes staggering ), \p n6 ls ; finally, also, the description of the 
material, with which something is laden or filled, e. g. 1S16 20 IfcO! Drf? "iton 
an ass laden with bread and a bottle of wine (but probably rntPJ? is to be read for 
*lbn); cf. Gn 21 14 , Pr 7 20 , &c. 

Rem. 1. Certain substantives are used to convey an attributive idea in the V 
construct state before a partitive genitive; thus ^POp choice , selection , as in 

Gn 23® }J'lDp "irQD the choice of our sepulchres, i. e. our choicest sepulchres ; 

Ex 15 4 , Is 2 2 7 , 37 24 ; other examples are, Is i 16 the evil of your doings , emphatic¬ 
ally, for your evil doings ; Is 17 4 , 37 2i { = the tall cedars thereof ), 139 22 , Jb 15 26 .— 

This is the more common construction with the substantive entirety , for 
all, the whole, every, see § 127 b ; it is also frequent with DVD a little, for few, 

1 S 17 28 , &c. 

2. To the periphrases expressing attributive ideas (see p above) by means $ 
of a genitive construction may be added the very numerous combinations of 

the construct states a man, ✓JD master, possessor, "|D son, and their feminines 
and plurals (including 'TlD men, used only in the plural), with some appella¬ 
tive noun, in order to represent a person (poetically even a thing) as 
possessing some object or quality, or being in some condition. In English, 
such combinations are sometimes rendered by single substantives, sometimes 
by circumlocution. 

Examples :— 

(a) Of &c.; Dnrn an eloquent man , Ex 4 10 (but DTlDb> V'K Jb 11 2 t 
a man of lips, i. e. a boaster ); pB^ £hK = a slanderer, \p 140 12 ; ny^l B^N a man of 
knowledge, Pr 24®; HDn B>'K a wrathful man, Pr 15 18 ; D'Dp B^K a man of blood, 

2 S 16 7 , \p 5 7 ; cf. further, 1 S i6 18 , 1 K 2 2 ®, Is 53 s , Pr 19®, 26 21 , 29 1 , Ezr 8 18 ; 
also DDHD T\m a contentious woman, Pr 27 16 ; in the plural, e.g. Gn 6 4 
DtfH 'BOK the men of renown, famous ; cf. Gn 47®, Is 41 11 , Jb 34 s - 10 (33^ 'BOK 
men of understanding) ; with ’TID, e. g. Is 5 1S (Dy“l 'HD famished men; but read 
probably Dpp Mp weak with hunger) ; \p 2b 4 , Jb II 11 , 22 15 . 

(b) Of by|, &c. : byi hairy, 2 K 1 8 ; rfe^np ^y| the dreamer, Gn 37 19 ; U 

cf. Na 1 2 , Pr i 17 , 18 9 {a destroyer), 2a 24 , 23 s {disposed to eat , greedy), 24 s ; feminine 

E e 
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aixTi^a a woman that hath a soothsaying spirit, 1 S 2S 7 ; cf. Na 3 4 ; in the 
plural, e.g. D'^n '^ya archers , Gn 49^, fl '13 confederates , Gn 14 13 ; '^y 3 

SJconi supporters , Neb 6 18 . 

(c) Of “fa, &c.: ^n“fa a hero, warrior , 1 K 1 52 ; p£'tr |3 heir, Gn 15 2 ; np$"}a 
yearling , Ex 12 5 , &c. ; 1 "D$ nND"j 3 centum annos natus, Gn 21 5 ; niD “|3 worthy 
to die , 1 S 2c 31 (Luther, 2 S 12 5 ein Kind des Todes) ; cf. Dt 25 s n'lSn'ja worthy to 
be beaten. Feminine, e. g. a wicked woman , 1 S i 16 ; frequently also 

by^Il 'a 'pa, '3 '£'!)&$, and even simply ^y*|) 3 , like the Latin scelus for 

scelestissbmis , 2 S 23®, Jb 34 18 . Plural masculine, e. g. "HD '33 children of 
rebellion , Nu 17 25 . “|a is used poetically of things without life, e. g. Is 5 1 
JptpTfa a fat, i.e. a fruitful (hill); Jon 4 10 i. e. groum in a night ; 

Jb 41 20 son of the bow (i.e. an arrow) ; so also *03 = spjarks, Jb 5 7 ; La 3 13 ; 
niD 3 Ec 12 4 the daughters of song, probably meaning the individual notes. 

There is another use of “ja or '33 to denote membership of a guild or 
society (or of a tribe, or any definite class). Thus D'll^N 'pa or DYlVn '53 
Gn 6 24 , Jb i 6 , 2 1 , 3S 7 (cf. also D'Ss '33 tf 2 9 , t ® 9 7 ) properly means not sons of 
god(s), but beings of the class of D'r6x or D'^K; D'N' 33 n“'p 3 i K 20 35 (singular 
in Am 7 14 ) persons belonging to the guild of prophets ; D'npl'l "[3 Neh 3 s one of the 
guild of apothecaries, cf. 3 31 where D'En 2 fn “|3 is to be read. Similarly 'p 3 

Gn 50 23 are most probably not great-grandsons but grandsons , i. e. those belonging 
to the third generation. Cf. also ' 3 $SH 3 n 'p 3 Nu 4 27f - Gershonites, D'Jinjpn 'p 3 
2 Ch 20 19 , &e., Kohathites ; Dip 'p 3 dwellers in the East. 

W 3. Special mention must be made of the not infrequent idiom by which 
adjectives (sometimes also ordinals, see § 1340) are added in the genitive, 
like substantives, rather than as attributes in the same state, gender, and 
number as the noun which they qualify ; thus, Is 2S 4 ^ 3 P nS'V the Jlowcr of 
that which fades, for which verse 1 has ^33 the fading flower ; cf. further, 
Is 2 2 24 , Jer 22 17 (?), 5 2 33 , f 73 10 , 74 15 (but ffl'S maybe a substantive), 7S 49 ; 
also the use of yi as a substantive, e.g. in Pr 2 14?> , 6 24 (yi ni?N),.&c.. analogous 

to the New Testament phrase <5 olfcovopos T77? a 5 i/cias, Luke 16 8 , and the French 
un liomme de bien} —Finally, an adverb (treated as a substantive) may likewise 
be used as an epexegetical genitive ; cf. D 3 H 'D 1 bloodshed without cause , 1 K 2 s1 ; 
Pr 2 4 28 , 26 2 ; Ez 30 16 (DDl'). 

X 3 . The epexegetical genitives include finally the numerous nearer 
definitions which follow the construct state of adjectives (and of active 
and passive participles, or verbal adjectives, cf. § 11 6 f-l). For, 
while the word of nearer definition is added to the verb in the 
accusative (e.g. V^plTlK nbn he was diseased in his feet, 1 K 15 23 ), it 
may, with participles and verbal adjeclives, be either in the accusative 

1 On the other hand, in such passages as Is 36 2 (2 K 18 17 ), Zc 14 4 , Ec S 10 , &c., 
there is no apparent reason why the Masora requires the construct state 
instead of the absolute; hence ^'p Is 3b 2 and N'p Zc 14 4 must be intended as 
forms of the absolute state, shortened in consequence of their close 
connexion. 
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(§ 116/and k) or in the genitive, the ease of a word depending on 
a noun. Such a genitive relation is usually termed an improper 
annexion . The nearer definition contains a statement either of the 
material , e. g. Ex 3 s , &c., J"QT a land flowing with milk 

and honey ; or of the means , e. g. 2Tjrr\^n slam tvith the sword , 

Is 2 2 2 ; or the euwse, Ct 2 5 s?c& of love) or of the scope of the attribute, 1 
e.g. Gn 39 s fair of form ; cf. Gn 41 2 * 4 , Ex 34 s , Is i 4 , Jer 32™, 

Na C, \f 119 1 , Jb 37 1G ; or of the manner , c. g. \k 59* |J*> faithless 
ones of icickedness (wickedly faithless). 

Especially frequent is the use of this genitive to name the part of ]j 
the body described as being affected by some physical or mental 
condition, e.g. \p 2 4 4 01 ?? 'j?? clean as regards hands , &c.; 2 S 9 s , 

Is 6 5 , Jb 17 9 ; Is 19 10 in soul ; 1 S i 10 , Jb 3 20 . Also 

such examples as Am 2 16 , Pr 19*, where a suffix is attached to the 
substantive, must be regarded as instances of the genitive construction, 
on the analogy of Pr 14 2 , see § 116 k. 

§ 129 . Expression of the Genitive by Circumlocution. 

Pesides the construction of a nomen rectum dependent upon a nomen Cl 
regens in the construct state (§§ 89 and 128), the connexion of two 
nouns may also be effected otherwise, either by simply attaching the 
dependent noun by means of the preposition which, according to 
§ 119 r, expresses, besides other ideas, like that of belonging to? or by 
the addition of a relative clause ( 5 > "10*, tee h below). 

1. The introduction of a genitive by f) sometimes occurs even when the b 
construction with the construct state would be equally possible, e. g. 1 S 14 16 
D'EA’n the watchmen of Saul; if 37 16 , 2 Cli 2S 18 (where indeed the 

circumlocution makes the sense much plainer); as a rule, however, this use 
is restricted to the following cases :— 

(a) To prevent a noinen regens being determined by a following determinate C 
genitive, e. g. i S 16 18 a son of Jesse would be, according to 

§ 127 a, the son of Jesse) ; cl On 14 18 , 36 12 , 41 12 , Nu 16 22 (27 16 ), i S 17 8 , 2 S 19 21 , 
if 122 5 . Hence, regularly TIDl*? (if 3 1 , &c.) a psalm of David (properly 

belonging to David as tho author), for which Tpb of David is used alone 
elliptically in if 11 1 , 14 1 , &c. Such a case as “HCID TH^ 2 P> & c 0 n °f 

1 Cf. t he Latin integer vitae scehrisqve purus ; tristes animi , &e. 

2 Cf. the oxfjna Ko\o<pwi'iov in Greek, e.g. 17 KapaXi) to> dvOpkvcg for tov 
dv 0 pujnov (Bernhardy's Syntax , p. 88). The Arab grammarians distinguish 

a twofold genitive, one of which may be resolved by S, and the otlier by ftp 

[see Wright's Arabic Grammar, vol. ii, § 7f ff.]. Tho de of the Romance 
languages is a development of the latter idea ; tho Gascon, however, says e.g. 
la file a Mr. A'., laying stress upon the idea of belonging to and not that of 
origin, as in la JHle de . . . of the literary language. 

E e 2 
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be regarded as a transposition, but "WDttp is used epexegetically for the 
general term omitted before (as it were, a poem of David, a psalm). 

Moreover, the introduction of the author, poet, &c., by this Lamed auctoris is 
the customary idiom also in the other Semitic dialects, especially in Arabic. 
Cl (b) When a genitive is to be made dependent on a nomen regens, which is 
itself composed of a nomen regens and rectum, and represents, as a com¬ 
pound, one united idea, e. g. Ru 2 s ITI&n fij^n the portion of field belonging 
to Boaz (tyh rnfc> 'n would be the portion of the field of Boaz) ; 2 K 5 9 at the house - 

door of Elisha . This especially applies to the cases in which the compound 
regens represents a term in very common use, the fixed form of which 

cannot be altered, e. g. iK 14 19 btiTty) DWl in the hook 

of the chronicles of the kings of Israel ; 15 23 , &c.; cf. also Jos 19 61 . 

€ (c) When for any other reason the construction with the nomen regens in 

the construct state is inadmissible ; cf. e. g. Lv 18 20 , where SJFD3B*, on account 


/ 


S 


of the suffix, cannot be used in the construct state; but Lv 15 16ff *, &c., 

» Ju 3 28 ^e Jordan fords of Moab (|T£ as a proper name cannot be used 
in the construct state) ; Ex 20 5 upon the third and upon the fourth generation of 
them that hate me\ D'JGtSjJN must be kept in the absolute state for the sake 

of conformity with and for the same reason also 'Dnkb 

(d) After statements of number in such cases as Gn 8 14 DV D'Hb'jn njDCbl 
on the seven and twentieth day of the month ; cf. 7 11 , 16 3 and frequently, or 
as in Hag i 1 BTTli) D’Tlty D 3 EP 3 in the second year of Darius ; the numeral here 

, .t !|T: • - : ■ : * 

is always one compound idea with the substantive numbered, and con¬ 
sequently (as in the examples under b) does not admit of being in the constr. 
st. with a genitive. The same naturally applies also to such examples as 

1 K 3 18 on the third day of my giving birth (i. e. after my 

giving birth). Cf also the standing phrase Enhb ^ 0 ^? on ifl€ -fi rst (day) °f Me 
month , Gn S 6 and frequently. 

Rem. In cases like 2 S3 2 and his firstborn was Amnon of Ahinoam, 

the genitive expressed by circumlocution with is in reality dependent 


on a regens which is omitted (Dyb'Tlxb |3 a son of Ahinoam) ; cf. 2 S 3 s - 5 , 
1 K 14 13 , Am 5 3 (unless JVd!? originally depended on thus spake the 

Lord), and the remarks on Tnf) under c above. 

h 2. The periphrastic expression of the genitive by means of J? is used 
principally to state the possessor, e.g. Gn 29 s fVQNb her father's sheep 

(prop, the sheep which belonged to her father) ; Gn 47 4 and frequently. So also 
(according to § 128 a) when a genitive depends on more than one substantive, 

e.g. Gn 40 6 the butler and the baker who (belonged) to the king of Egypt OjSlD iTDtO 


DpVD would indicate only the baker as belonging to the king ); or when 
a genitive (as in the examples under d above) is added to a compound, which 
expresses one united idea (Ru 4 s ) ; or when, as a fixed term (e.g. a title), 

it appears always in the same form, e.g. Ct l 1 ilb^b the 

Song of songs, of Solomon ; 1 S 2i 8 , 2 S 2 8 , 1 Ch n 10 ; cf. also Gn 41 43 . 1 


1 In New Hebrew (derived from ^ ^ '"KS'K, see § 36, and cf. Ct i 6 , 

3 7 is used like the simple relative ^ 'n in Aramaic, as an 

independent sign of the genitive. 
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§ 130 . Wider Use of the Construct State. 

The construct state, which, according to § 89 a, primarily represents Cl 
only the immediate government by one substantive of the following 
word (or combination of words), is frequently employed in rapid 
narrative as a connecting form, even apart from the genitive relation; 
so especially— 

(1) Before prepositions, 1 particularly in elevated (prophetic or 

poetic) style, especially when the nomen regens is a participle. Thus 
before ?, the joy in the harvest , Is g 2 , 2 S i 21 , \j/ i36* r ; 

in participles, Is 5 11 , 9 1 , 19 8 , yj/ 84 7 , and especially often when 3 with 
a suffix follows the participle, e. g. ^ 2 12 ta '[tfrrbs; cf. Na i 7 , Jer 8 Ui 
(\fs 24 1 ); \j/ 64 s (unless ntfi should be read); 98 7 . 2 —Before b, Ho 9® 
(but read probably D£DD 58 s (before fob); Pr 24 s , Jb 18 2 , 

La 2 18 (before ; 1 Ch 6 55 , 23 s8 ; in participles, Ez 38 11 , Jb 24 5 ; 
before : b with an infinitive, Is 56 10 , and again before b with a suffix, 
Gn 24 21 , Is 30 18 , 64 s ; 3 —before “btf, Is 14 19 , Ez 21 17 ;—before "HK (with), 

Is 8 6 ;—before ft?, Gn 3 s2 , Is 28 s (a participle); Jer 23 s3 , Ez 13 2 , Ho f ;— 
before “by, Ju 5 10 ;—before ^^ 3 , Is 14°;—before the nota accus. HX, 
j er 33 s2 -—before a locative (which in such cases also serves as a 
genitive), Ex 27 13 , Jer i 15 . 

(2) Before waw copulative, e. g. Ez 26 10 ; but I s 33 s , nb '3 35 s , J 

and 51 21 may be cases of an intentional reversion to the old 

feminine ending ath , in order to avoid the hiatus (}) 1 n__. 

(3) When it governs the (originally demonstrative) pronoun ; C 
so especially in the combination^^ Dipl?, Gn 39 20 , 40 3 , the place where 
(prop, of that in which) Joseph was hound ; cf. § 138^; or 

Lv 4 24 - 33 , 2 S 15 21 , 1 K 21 19 , Jer 22 12 , Ez 21 35 , Ho 2 1 . We should expect 
™ &lp?n, T 0 K Dipea, as in Gn 35 13 , &c., at the place which . . ., cf. 
§138; but "RW is treated as a nomen rectum instead of as an attribute. 


1 Cf. Kbnig, 1 Die Ueberwucherung ties St.-constr.-Gebrauchs im Semit., 1 
ZDMG. 53, 521 ff. 

2 In Ju 8 11 the article is even used before a construct state followed by 3, 

in order to determine the whole combination □’’SnSD tent-dieellers, taken 

• r t: >t •• : 

as one word; cf., however, the remarks in § 127 f-i on similar grammatical 
solecisms. 

3 These are to be distinguished from the cases where b follows a construct 

state, which in conjunction with [D (and the following b) has become a sort 

of preposition or adverb of place; thus, we have b"rV 3 D Ex 26 s3 (for which in 

Ez i 27 merely b IT'S) meaning simply within ; b pD'D (2 K 23 13 , Ez 10 3 ) on the 

right hand (i.e. south) of ; b pSXTp (Jos 8 11 - 13 , &c\, Ju 2 9 ) on the north of; cf. also 

Jos 15 21 and |D 'ppb Neh 13 4 * * . 
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Cf. also 'X &W followed by a perfect in i S 29 s , and 'N ''W Lv 13 46 , 
Nu 9 18 . 1 

(I (4) When it governs independent sentences (cf. § 155), which 
virtually stand to the construct state (as nomen regens) in a sort of 
genitive relation, e. g. Ex 4 13 r 6 £?rrT 3 prop, by the hand of him whom 
thou wilt send; Nu 23 s ‘ONT’nJ? "O' 5 ] the matter of that which he shall 
show me, i.e. whatever he shall; Is 29 1 in Hjn the city where 
David encamped ; Jer 48 s6 , 16 3 (if the text be right), 65 s (Pr 8 32 ), 

yj/ Si f, } Jb 18 21 the place of him that knoweth not God ; Jb 29 16 , La i 14 
(if the text be right) into the hands of those against whom I cannot 
stand. 2 In Gn 39 4 (&"B?"^ 3 ) the takes after it a noun-clause, and 
in Ex 9 4 , still more boldly, a subst. with —Very often a time- 

determination governs the following sentence in this way; thus 'inj? 
followed by a perfect, Lv 2 5 43 , 1 S5 9 ; Oi '3 ^ 102 3 (before a noun- 
clause), Ex 6 s8 , Nu 3 1 , Dt 4 15 , 2 S 2 2\ if/ 18 1 , 59 17 , 138 s (in every case 
before a following perfect), 1 p 56 10 (before an imperfect); 
followed by the perfect, Jer 3b 2 ; Lv 14 46 , 1 S 25 15 , Jb 29 s (T? 11 ? 

as in the days when . . . 3 ; cf. and before a perfect, \j/ 90 15 ); 

DJJ 3 before a perfect, Jer 6 15 (cf. 49 s , .50 31 ); before an imperfect, Jb 6 17 ; 
r&nn before a perfect, Ho 1 2 . 

e (5) Connected with a following word in apposition; certainly so in 
such cases as }^ 2 Tn 3 the virgin , the daughter of Zion, Is 3 7 s2 ; 

cf. 23 12 , Jer 14 17 ; also 1 S 28’ a woman , possessor of 

a soothsaying spirit; cf. Dt 21 11 .—Gn 14 10 , Ju 19 22 (but read probably 
D'tm; with Moore, as in Dt 13 14 , Ju 20 13 , 1K21 10 ); 2 K io 6 , 17 13 
tyre; Jer 46 s , 1 j/ 35 16 (. ? ), 7B 9 , Jb 20 176 (unless or be a gloss). 

f Rem. Some of the above passages may also be explained by supposing that 

J there exists a real genitive relation towards the preceding construct state, 
which has been, as it were, provisionally left in suspenso , in consequence of 
the insertion of some interrupting word, e. g. Is 37‘-' 2 , &c.; Jb 2o 17a . Else¬ 
where (Dt 33 19 , ^ 6S 34 ) the nomen regens probably governs the following 
construct state directly. 4 

1 In Dt 23 s the construct state governs a sentence introduced by the 
conjunction ItyX (TJ’N "QV^y by reason of the fact that , i.e. because) ; so also in 
1 S 3 13 . 

2 Probably Gn 22 14 is also to be so explained (contrary to the accents), and 

certainly (contrary to the very unnatural division of the verses) 2 Ch 30 18 , 
which should read on thus : pOH 1 J 3 123 ^ 3 iLDH HilT the good Lord 

jmrdon every one that setteth his heart to seek God. [See Wickes’ Accentuation of the 
Twenty-one Prose Books of the Old Testament , p. 140.] 

3 Cf. Na 2 9 50 H 'D'D, usually explained to mean from the days that she hath 
been, but the toxt is evidently very corrupt. 

4 So also Is 2S 1B a corner stone of the pyreciousness (PPp' is a substantive not 
an adjective) of a fixed foundation , i.e. a precious corner stone of surest founda¬ 
tion.—In 2 S 2o 13 the text is wholly corrupt; in xp 119 128 read 
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(6) The numeral “ins one for in close connexion, and even with g 
small disjunctives, e. g. Gn 3 s2 , 48 s2 , 1 S g 3 , 2 S 17 22 , Is 27 12 , Zc 1i 7 . 

The character of these passages shows that the numeral here cannot be in 
the construct state, but is merely a rhythmical shortening of the usual (tone- 
lengthened) form. 

§ 131 . Apposition . 

1. Apposition in the stricter sense is the collocation of two sub- Cl 
stantives in the same case in order to define more exactly (or to 
complete) the one by the other, and, as a rule (see, however, below, 
under g), the former by the latter. Apposition in Hebrew (as in the 
other Semitic languages l ) is by no means confined to those cases 
in which it is used in English or in the classical languages. It is not 
infrequently found when either the subordination of one substantive 
to the other or some more circumstantial kind of epexegetical addition 
would be expected. 

2. The principal kinds of apposition in Hebrew are:— 

(a) The collocation of genus and species , e. g. a woman f) 

(who was) a widow, 1 K 7 14 ; H^irQ rngp_ a damsel (that is) a virgin , 
Dt 2 2 23 - 28 , Ju 4 4 , 19 1 , 21 12 , 1 S 30 17 , 1 K i 2 ; cf. G11 13 s , 21 20 (where, 
however, is probably an explanatory gloss); Ex 24 s (1S11 15 ), 

2 S 15 16 , 1 Iv 3 16 , 5 29 (but probably should be read instead of ^?p); 

Is 3 24 (unless nbl?D is to be read), Jer 20 1 . Perhaps also fnb the 

gwiest (who is) the chief man , 2 K 2 5 ia , &c.; others take as 
eonstr. st.—In 2 S 10' read 'SjjH with the LXX, as in the 

parallel passage 1 Ch 19 9 for 'an fcOV‘?Z! } which is evidently meant to 
refer to the reading in 2 S. 

(Z>) Collocation of the person or thing and the attribute , e. g. Jb 20 29 C 
(27 13 ) yen DltTp^n I’ll this is the portion of a man, (who is) a wicked 
man (but yen might also be an adject.); cf. Pr 6 12 .—Lv 6 13 , 16 4 (where, 
however, en'p is probably a gloss); Pr 22 21 words (which 

are) truth ; (immediately after HON n.CX) cf. 1 S 2 13 , Mi i 11 (where, 
however, ne>£ is most probably a gloss on nnp); Zc i 13 ( = comfortable 
words); ^45 s (?), 68 17 (cf. verse 16). In a wider sense this includes 
also such cases as ^ 60 5 nbjTJPI II- wine which is staggering (intoxicating 
drink), which causes staggering 2 ; i K 22 27 , 2CI118 26 )*c6 (in 

1 On certain uses of apposition peculiar to the Semitic languages, cf. tlio 
exhaustive discussion by Fleischer, ‘Ueber einige Arten der Nominalapposi- 
tion im Arab/ ( Kleine Schriften , ii. 16); [and see also Driver, Tenses, 
Appendix IV.] 

2 Unless it is to be translated thou gavest us mtoxication to drink as wine (and 

so in 1 K 2 2 27 give him affliction to eat as bread, &e.) ; cf. if> 80 6 and the analogous 

examples of apposition in the form of a second accusative in § 117 kk. More- 
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Is 30 20 parallel with 1? water which is affliction, drunk in trouble 
(imprisonment). Still more boldly, i K 5 3 'VI '* 5 ? oxen which were 
taken out of the jxxstures, and i K 6 7 undressed stones which come 
from the quarry , probably a corruption of A person and 

a condition are in apposition in Ez 18 6 (unless is to be read).— 

In i S 4 1 read 'tfn [2K, as in 5 1 , 7 12 . 

d (c) Collocation of the person (Dt 2 8 36 ) or thing (form) and material, x 
or of the place or measure and its contents, e. g. 1 Ch 15 19 
nt?ro with cymbals which were brass, i. e. of brass ; cf. Ex 26 s5 , Dn 1i 8 , 
1 Ch 28 1518 (]); Ex 28 X1 four rows, namely stones (for which 39 10 has 
'?JB) ; cf. 2 Ch 4 13 , Lv 6 3 (see, however, § 128 cZ); 2 K 7 1 nVo OND 

a seali of fine flour ; cf. 2 K 7 16 * 18 , Gn 18 6 , Ex 16 33 , Lv 5 11 , Ru 2 17 , 

1 K 16 24 , 2 K 5 23 *)D 3 two talents of silver ; 2 cf. 5 17 , Ex 39 17 , 

Ez 22 18 (if the text be right). With the material placed before the 
measure, Ex 30 2:}f \—A period of time and its contents are placed in 
apposition DV?' EHh a month of days , i. e. a month’s time = for a whole 
month, Gn 29 14 , Nu 11 20 - 21 , cf. Dt 21 13 , 2 K 15 13 , and O' 1 !?} D'njK' two 
years' time , i. e. two full years, Gn 41 1 , 2 S 13 23 , 14 28 , Jer 28 s * 11 , 
D11 io 2f \ 

Finally, under this head may be included all the cases in which 

a numeral (regarded as a substantive) is followed by the object 

numbered in apposition, e. g. ntihfi trias sc. filii, § 97 a and 
§ 134 t>. 

C (d) Collocation of the thing and the measure or extent , number, &c., 
e.g. Nu 9 20 *15 DO DW days, (a small) number , i.e. only a few days; 

F|D 3 money , repetition , i. e. twice as much money, Gn 43 12 (unless 
*]D 3 be constr. st.); D'JD water which was of the measure of the 

knees, which reached to the knees, Ez 47 4 (also 'D water that was 

to the loins, in the same verse). This likewise includes the cases in 
which a noun is followed in apposition by a numeral (see § 134 c) or 
an adverb, originally conceived as a substantive, e. g. Neh 2 12 
Byt? men, a few, i.e. some few men ; 1K5 9 n 3 *in HJlDn understanding , 
much-making, i. e. much understanding, unless is to be taken as 
an adverb with jljj), as in 2 S 8 8 with nj?^. 

< < < < 

over, having regard to njpin p' spiced wine, Ct 8 2 , and K^B TV a icild ass's colt , 
Jb 11 12 (in which passages p 2 and Ty must certainly be in the construct 
state) we cannot but ask whether the Masora does not intend the in \p 60 6 
to be taken as construct state (for which elsewhere p'). 

1 Cf. also the examples treated above in § 127 h. 

3 On the anomalous form DJ 133 (instead of D )133 ; cf. Dp r 33 immediately 
before), see § 88 b . 


I 
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(e) Collocation of the thing and its name, e. g. tn ^‘ e,r f 

mountainous district , Seir (perhaps only a later gloss), Gn 14 6 ; JHNn 
the land Canaan ([Jtt 3 probably only a later gloss), Nu 34 s ; 
cf. Ezr 9 1 , 1 Ch 5 s (see under g below).—For examples of nouns in the 
construct state before a noun in apposition, see § 130 e, 

Rem. 1. Only in certain combinations does the noun of nearer definition g 
come first, e.g. TH TjSsn t TjSpn king David , king Solomon (less frequently 

Tjbsn as in 2 S 13 39 , 1 K 2 17 , 12 2 , 2 K S 29 9 15 , and in late Hebrew, Hag i 1 - 1 ’ 

[cf. the Aramaic order WTl], and often in Chron.).—A chiasmus occurs 

in Is 45 4 , the name standing after the defining noun in the first part of the 
verse, and before it in the parallel clause. 

2. When the nota accusativi (fltf, ~nN) or a preposition precedes the first tl 

substantive, it may be repeated before the noun in apposition, e.g. Gn 4 2 , 22 s , 

24 4 , 47 29 , Is 66 21 ; this usually occurs when the nearer definition precedes 
a proper name . As a rule, however, the repetition does not take place (Dt 1S 1 , 

Jer 33 18 , 1 S 2 14 ). A noun in apposition is made determinate, even after 

a noun with a prefix, in the ordinary way, e.g. 2 Ch 12 13 *Vyn Dji> 5 PW 2 
in Jerusalem , the city which , &C. 1 

3. Sometimes a second adjective is used in apposition to a preceding l 
adjective, in order to modify in some way the meaning of the first, e. g. 

Lv 13 19 mn3 a white-reddish (light red) bright spot 

V a t ! ! T T : V v ** _ T 

4. Permutation is to be regarded as a variety of apposition. It is not com- 1 C 

plementary like apposition proper (see a above), but rather defines the preceding 
substantive (or pronoun, see below), in order to prevent any possible 
misunderstanding. This includes cases like Gn 9 4 with the life thereof (which 
is) the blood thereof ; Ex 22 30 , Dt 2 26 , 1 S 7 9 , 2 K 3 4 aw hundred thousand rams , the 
wool , i.e. the wool of the rams ; Jer 25 15 this cup of the wme,that is of fury (but 
nonn is probably a gloss) ; Is 42 26 he poured upon him fury, namely his anger ; 2 
but especially the examples in which such a permutative is added to a pre¬ 
ceding pronoun, viz.— . 

(а) To a separate pronoun, e. g. Ex 7 11 ; with regard to the vocative, cf. I 
§ 126/. 

(б) To an accusative suffix, e. g. Ex 2 6 she saw him , the child (unless /3 n*TlK VI 
be a later gloss) ; Ex 35®, Lv i3 B7& , 1 K 19 21 (where, indeed, "ib'Iin appears to 
be a late gloss) ; 21 13 , 2 K 161 5 K e th., Jer 9 14 , 31 2 , Ez 3 21 , Ec 2 21 ^according to 
Delitzscli rather a double accusative). 3 

(c) To a noun-suffix, e.g. Ez 10 3 to? when he went in : the man ; 42 14 ; 11 

cf. Pr 13 4 (?), Ez 3 12 ; so also after a preposition with suffix, e.g. Ec 4*° 
*inSH 'N woe to him , the one alone ; with a repetition of the preposition, 

Nu 32", Jos i 2 ijnb Dr6 to them, to the children of Israel ; Ju 21 7 , Jer 51 56 , 

1 In 1 K 11 8 participles after as in 2 K 10 6 after "Vyn \bl 3 “DN t 

in 19? after a determinate accusative, and in Hag i 4 after DDTO?> are used 
without the article; these, however, are probably to be explained not as in 
apposition, but according to § u8p. 

2 But CD Gn 6 17 (cf. 7 6 ) is to be regarded as a later gloss upon the archaic 

3 For 1 S 21 14 either' is to be read or the KHhibh is to be ex¬ 

plained according to § 75 6, note.* Also 0 * 13 ^ Pr 5 22 has hardly preserved the 
correct form. 
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Ez 42 6 (?), Dn 11 11 , 1 Cli 4«, 2 Ch 26 14 . 1 2 * 4 —Cf. finally, Ct 3 7 , where the suffix 
precedes the genitive periphrastically expressed by 'W, as in Ez 9', where 
the genitive is expressed by !). 2 

0 Of a different kind are the cases in which the permutative with its proper 
suffix follows as a kind of correction of the preceding suffix, e. g. Is 29 23 when 
he (or rather) his children see, &c. (but is clearly a gloss); cf. i p 83 12 ; in 
Jb 29 s read (infin. Hiph.) or at least its syncopated form infill. 

p 5. Cases of apposition in a wider sense are those in which the nearer 
definition added to the noun was originally regarded as an adveibial accusative ; 
on its use with the verb and on the relative correctness of speaking of such 
an accusative in Hebrew, cf. § 118 a and m. Owing to the lack of case- 
endings, indeed, it is in many instances only by analogies elsewhere 
(especially in Arabic) that we can decide whether the case is one of apposition 
in the narrower or in the wider sense ; in other instances this must remain 
quite uncertain. However, the following are probably cases of apposition 
in the wider sense :— 

(a) Such phrases as P]DD n 3 &?D a double amount in money, Gn 43 15 ; cf. 

Jer 17 18 ; 1 S 17 5 five thousand shekels in brass , but this might also be taken (as 
in d) shekels which were brass', certainly such cases as Jb 15 ™ older than thy 
father in days , and the expression of the superlative by means of TND 

(originally a substantive), e. g. DND DIO very good, Gn i 31 (cf. also Ec 7 16 
HDirt righteous over much), and the very frequent "IND HDIH prop, a much- 
making exceedingly, i.e. exceedingly great, Gn 15 1 , 41 49 , also Pr 23 s9 D 3 n D'jfifQ 
wounds without cause, 8 perhaps also Gn 34 s5 (FI 03 ). 

V ( b ) A few examples, in which an epexegetical substantive is added to a 

substantive with a suffix; thus, Ez 16 27 HOI 7 ] 3 "n?D of thy conduct in lewdness 
(but it is also possible to explain it (as in c) of thy conduct, which is lewdness); 
cf. Ez 24 13 , 2 S 22 33 v< nyO my fortress in strength, i.e. my strong fortress 

(cf., however, \p 18 s3 ) ; Hb 3 8 , 71 7 . While even in these examples the 

deviation from the ordinary usage of the language (cf. § 135 n) is strange, it 

is much more so in D'in in^DPI Ez 18 7 , i.e. according to the context his pledge 
for a debt ; Ezr 2 62 D'b'JVriOn DDriD, i. e. their register , namely of those that were 
reckoned by genealogy (but perhaps '’TltDn is in apposition to the suffix in 
DDJH 3 ), also the curious combinations (mentioned in § 128 d) of VV 13 with 
a proper name (Lv 26 42 J, and in Jer 33 20 with DV*n. 4 


1 But in Is 17 6 we should certainly divide the words differently and read 

nnsn 'Djipzi, in Jer 4S 44 read for and in Pr I4 13 nntpfrn nnns . 

in G11 2 19 Hjn BfeS is a late gloss upon ii?, and in Ez 41 26 nin^T^ 5 *? 

a gloss on 

2 Some of the examples given above are textually (or exegetically) doubtful, 
whilst in the case of others, especially those from the later Books, we cannot 
help asking whether such a prolepsis of the genitive by means of a suffix (as 
e.g. Ez 10 s ) is not due to the influence of Aramaic, in which it is the 
customary idiom ; cf. Kautzsch’s Gramm, des Bibtisch-Aram., § 8i e and § SS. 

8 In \p 69 s D 3 M (like Ipty in a false way, falsely, \p 35 19 and 3S 20 ) is used as an 
adverbial accusative with a participle ; cf. § 1 lS <7. 

4 But in Nu 25 12 O'fet? may also be explained, according to c, as really in 
apposition. Cf. on the whole question Delitzsch, Psahnen, 4th ed., p. 203, 

note 1. 
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6. In Dt 33< perhaps n^Pp^ 'liD is to be read), 33” (nj'yD), Ju 7* S 

(HIV), the absolute state appears to be used instead of the construct to govern 

a following logical genitive; this, however, cannot be explained either as 
a special kind of apposition, or (with Hitzig) as a peculiarity of the dialect of 
Northern Palestine, but is merely a textual corruption. On the other hand, 
in Jb 31 11 py is evidently intended to combine the readings D'Wb pV and 
'Ws py (as in verse 28).—The remarkable combination l"liN 2 V in 

So®- 15 is due to the fact that in \p\p 42-83 has almost throughout been 

subsequently substituted by some redactor for the divine name ill IT ; on 
mrr> cf. § 125 h. In \p 59 6 , So 5 - 20 , and 84® ITlT has been reinstated in 
the text before Dp^N. 1 

7. Lastly, the nearer definition (qualification) of a noun may be effected by t 
means of a preposition (either with a suffix or with an independent noun), 
but must then be distinguished from the cases in which the preposition is 
dependent on a verb or verbal idea, e. g. Gn 3® and she gave also rlltiy HSPn!? 

unto her husband with her {—her husband who was with her) ; in Gn 9 16 ( that 
I may remember the everlasting covenant between God and every living creature of all 
Jlesh) and other places, the qualification of the noun is itself also qualified. 

§ 132 . Connexion of the Substantive with the Adjective? 

1. The adjective (like the participle used adjectivally), which serves a 
as an attribute of a substantive, stands after the substantive, and agrees 
with it in gender and number , e. g. a great man, HQ) 

a beautiful woman . If the substantive is immediately connected with 
a genitive, the attribute follows the latter, since, according to § 89 
and § 128 a, the construct state and the genitive belonging to it are 
inseparably united, e.g. Est 8 15 a great croum of gold. — 

On the attribute when attached to a determinate substantive, see 
above, § 126 u. 

1 Without this assumption it would be inconceivable that niNHY p"^N ITIJV 
should not have been written ; that the author of these Psalms regarded 

already as an independent name of God (so Gesenius and Olshausen) 
is out of the question. 

2 On the expression of attributive ideas by substantives, cf. above, § 127 h, 
and § 128 0, with tho note ; § 133 n and § 141 c (substantives for adjectives 
as predicates of noun-clauses) and § 152 u (periphrases for negative qualities). 
On the use of the feminine of adjectives (and participles) to express abstract 
ideas, see § 122 q. It remains to mention further the employment (mostly 
only in poetry) of certain epithets in place of the substantives to which the 
quality in question belongs ; e. g. TDK the strong one. , i.e. God ; T2K the strong 
one, i. e. the bull (in Jer S 16 , &c., the horse) ; b\>_ swift = the runner (of the horse, 

Is 30 16 ); njni? alba , i.e. luna ; ,Tnb (Jructifera) a fruitful tree, Is 17* (so rpb 
Gn 49 22 ) ; pin a croucher , i.e. a crouching beast of prey , Gn 4I Cf. also fp 
{gravis, augustus) and NpO ( elatus ?), i.e. a prince. The use of adjectives and 
participles for substantives is much more extensive in Arabic. In Greek 
and Latin poetical language cf. such examples as 1/7 pb - the sea ; merum for 
rmwm, &c. 
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l) Rem. 1. Where an adjectival attribute appears to stand before its substantive 
(according to the usual explanation, for the sake of special emphasis) the 
relation is really appositional in character; thus, Is 10 s0 flinty n 5 DV 0 thou 
poor one, Anathoth! (but probably iTOJ? answer her, is to be read); cf. 23 12 , 53 11 
(o righteous man, my servant ; but in 2S 21 IT and are predicates preceding 

the substantives); Jer 3*- 10f -, \p 18 4 him who is worthy to be praised will I call 
upon, the Lord ; 92 12 (apposition after participles).—But D'SH and DT 3"1 many, 

are sometimes placed, like numerals, before the substantive, Jer 16 16 , Neh y 28 
(in p 145 7 y} is a subst. regens, in 89 61 the text is corrupt); an appositional 

relation can scarcely be intended in these instances. 

C 2. In a few expressions (mostly poetic) the adjective appears not as an 
attribute after the substantive, but in the construct state governing it; so in the 
singular, Ex !5 16 (unless should be read) ; i S 16 7 {the height of his stature) ; 
in the plural, 1 S 17 40 smooth ones of (among) stones, i. e. smooth 

stones ; Is 35 s , Ez 7 24 , \p 46 s , and with a following collective instead of a plural, 
e.g. Is 29 19 D* 1 X the poor among men, i. e. poor men ; Jer 49 20 , Zc 11 7 ; cf. 

in Latin canum degeneres. However, in almost all these cases the adjective 
which is made into a regens is strongly emphatic, and is frequently equivalent 
to a superlative (see below, § 133 g). 

U 3. When two adjectives follow a feminine, sometimes only that standing 
next to the noun takes the feminine termination, e.g. i K 19 11 nyiS PlVl 
'VII ptm (but read ^HJ); 1 S 15 9 (but cf. § 75 2/); Jer 20 9 , p 63 s . A similar 
dislike of the feminine form may also be observed in the case of verbal 
predicates referring to feminine subjects, cf. § 145 jp and t. 

When an attribute qualifies several substantives of different genders, it 
agrees with the masculine, as being the prior gender (cf. § 146 d), e. g. Neh 9 1S 
D'DID nto D'jpn ; Jer 34 s , Zc 8 6 . 

When three attributes follow a substantive, the first two may stand without 
a conjunction, and the last be attached by waw copulative, cf. Zc i 8 . 
g 4. After feminines plural ending in D'_ (§ 87 p) the adjectival attribute 

(in accordance with the fundamental rule stated above, under o) takes the 
ending Hi, e.g. Is io 14 nnjV &T? forsaken eggs', Gn 32 16 . For a strange 
exception see Jer 29 17 (differently in 24^. 
f 5. With regard to number it is to be remarked that— 

(a) Substantives in the dual are followed by adjectives (or participles) in 
the plural, e.g. ip 1S 28 (Pr 6 17 ) haughty eyes ; Is 35 s , Jb 4 s f -, cf. § 88 a. 

g ( b) Collective ideas are not infrequently joined with the plural of the adjective 
or participle ( constructio ad sensum) ; thus, e.g. fXV sheep [with fem. plur .], 
Gn 30 43 , 1 S 25 18 ; DJI = men, 1 S 13 15 , Is 9 1 ; = all the Israelites , 1 S 2 14 * ; 

- the exiles, Jer 28 4 ; cf. also D’W two souls, Gn 46 27 . 1 Cf. similar pheno¬ 
mena in the connexion of collectives with plural predicates in § 145 c. 
fl (c) The pluralis exceUentiae or pluralis maiestatis is joined, as a rule, to the 
singular of the attribute, e.g. ip 7 10 p^X ; 2 K 19 416 (= Is 37 417 ); 

Is 19 4 ; but cf. D^n D'H^N 2 Lt 5 s3 , 1 S 1726.se, j er I0 w 33 s6 , perhaps also 


1 But it is impossible to take in Ez 46® as an attribute of "Ij 33 ; 

probably it is a correction intended to harmonize the passage with Nu 28 11 . 
where two young bullocks are required. 

2 Cf. 1 S 2S 1S , where (in the sense of a spirit) is followed by 

as a second accusative; conversely in 1 S 19 1316 , a singular suffix refers back 
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Ex 20 s D'inK D’nSi< = anotte»- god, and Jos 24 19 D'BHp D'n^X (but of. above, 
§124 g-k). On the other hand, i S 4® is to be explained as having been said 
by the Philistines, who supposed that the Israelites had several gods. On 
the connexion of D'nfrjK with a plural predicate, see § 145 i. 

2. On the adjective (in the construct state) governing a following 
genitive, see § 128 x; for the participle in the same construction, see 
§116 f-l. 

§ 133 . The Comparison of Adjectives . (Periphrastic 
Expression of the Comparative and Superlative .) 

A. Wunsche, 4 Der Komparativ im Hebr. im Lichte der arab. Gramm./ 
in Vierteljahrsschrift fur Bibelkunde , 1904, p. 398 ff. 

1. Hebrew possesses no special forms either for the comparative or (X 
superlative of the adjective. 1 In order to express a comparative, the 
person or thing which is to be represented as excelled in some par¬ 
ticular quality is attached to the attributive word by the preposition 
“|p (*p), e. g. 1 S 9 2 W HDJ higher than any of the people . The 
fundamental idea evidently is, tall away from all the people (beyond 
all the people); cf. Ju i4 ls TV HD} BQTO pfrlirriD what is sweeter 

than honey f and what is stronger than a lion ? Ez 28 s , Am 6 2 . 
Frequently an infinitive appears as the object of tlie comparison, e. g. 
Gn 29 19 it is better that I give her to thee, than that I should give her , 
See,; Ex 14 12 , y/r 1 i8 3f - 2 

Rem. 1. This use of “)D is also very common when the attributive idea is b 
represented by an intransitivo verb, e. g. 1 S io 23 and he was 

higher than any of the people ; Na 3®. .Tb 7 6 . Elsewhere, especially after transi¬ 
tive verbs, “jp rather represents (on its different senses see §119 v-~) the idea 


to D'Snn household god (but not so in G11 31 s4 ), as in \p 46* to the plural of 
amplification sea . On the other hand, it is very doubtful whether H 31 

78*® is to be regarded as an attributo of rftDnn and not rather as the 
adverb, abundantly . 

1 There is in Arabic a special form of the adjective (the elative) for the 

comparative and superlative, which in Hebrew would have the form /CpS. 
Instances of it, perhaps, are daring , cruel , 213 N deceptive (of a brook 

drying up), and its opposite JJTX (contracted from f aitan ) constantly flowing, 

perennis . These forms are, however, used without any perceptible emphasis, 
and cannot be regarded as more than isolated relics of an elative formation 
which has become obsolete, much as the Latin comparative disappears in 
Italian, and still more so in French, and is supplanted by the circumlocution 
with pm, plus. 

2 In Ju ii 25 the adjective is specially intensified by repetition, art thou so 
much better than Balak? It would also be possible, howover, to translate art 
thou really better . . . ? 
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of a separation , distinction or superiority of one person or thing from or oxer 
others. 1 This is evident in such cases as “|ft 1113 to choose something (to 
prefer it) before something else, e. g. Jb 7 15 , cf. Dt 14 2 (also “)ft . ♦ ♦ the 

excellence of. . . over . . ., Ec 2 13 ); it is also seen in examples like Gn 37 s 
nir^zift P]pY»-nx now Israel loved Joseph more than all his (other) 

children ; 29 30 , 1 S 2 20 , Ho 6 6 . 2 

C 2. A somewhat different idea underlies the use of "jft after adjectives, or 
intransitive verbs possessing an attributive sense, when the thought to be 
expressed is that the quality is too little or too much in force for the attainment 
of a particular aim or object, e. g. Is 7 13 D 3 ft ftyftn is it a small thing (i.e. too 
little) for you to . . . ? Jb 15 11 ; after an intransitive verb, e. g. Gn 32 11 I am too 
insignificant ('PftDp) for all the mercies (I am not worthy of . . .), &c. ; cf. also 
the expressions “|ft 133 t° be too heavy for one , Ex 18 18 , Nu u 14 , if 38 s ; "|ft 
to be too hard for one , Dt i 17 ; ”)ft ftyft to be too few for something , Ex 12 4 ; 
“|ft ”123 to be too strong for one, \p 65 4 ; “[ft to be too mighty for one, Gn 26 16 ; 
"IP 03 ") to be too high for one , f 61 3 ; “|ft “Of to be too narrow for one, Is 49 19 ; ‘‘ftp 
“IP to be too short for something , Is 50 2 , and very frequently “|p to be too 

wonderful for one (and, consequently, inconceivable or unattainable), Gn iS 14 , 
Dt 17 s , 30 11 , Jer 37 17 , Pr 30 18 ; in if 139 6 Htobs in the same sense is followed 
by fp.—This use is especially seen in the numerous instances in which the 
attribute is followed by “|ft with an infinitive, e. g. 1 K S 64 the brazen altar . . . 
was ^Dllft jbp too little to receive (to be able to receive) the burnt offering , cf. 
Gn 4 13 , 3b 7 too great for them to dwell together; after verbs, e. g. Ex 12 4 , Is 2S 20 , 
if 40 6 . Finally, cf. “|ft DD^ followed by the infinitive, it is enough (prop. 

too much) for you to . . ., meaning i)e have . . . long enough , 1 K 12 28 ; cf. Ex 9 28 
and Ez 44^ (”|p followed by a substantive). 3 

(I In all these instances ”|ft expresses either the removal of a thing from a 
person, or the severance of the person from some aim or object; cf. also the 
expression '131 ^*3 Drift nothing will be unattainable for them (prop, there 

shall not be cut off from them anything which, &c.\ Gn 11 6 , Jb 42 s . 

C 3. The attributive idea, on which ”|ft logically depends, must sometimes, 
in consequence of a pregnant use of the “[ft (see the analogous examples in 
§ iU)ff), be supplied from the context, e.g. Is io 10 Q^^Tft DITTOS} whose 

graven images were more numerous than those at Jerusalem , &c.; 4 Mi 7 4 worse 
than a thorn hedge ; if 62 10 lighter than a breath ; Jb 11 17 clearer than the noonday ; 
Ec 4 17 better than , &c. 


1 Cf. the Latin ablative with the comparative; also the etymology of such 
words as eximius , egregius , and the Homeric Ik 1ravroev paXtara, II. 4, 96 ; (K 
rrafreaji', 38, 431. 

2 On the other hand, the phrase ”|ft p“!¥ expresses not a comparison, but 
only a relation existing between one person and another; thus, in Gn 3S 26 
ftftft npIV means, she is in the right as against me ; cf. if 139 12 , Jb 4 17 , 32 s .—In 
Pr 17 12 rather (to meet with so and so) than ... is expressed by before the 
second member. 

6 Cf. also 2 K 4 s , where the idea of doing something too little is paraphrased by 
the Hiph. ft'yftn^do not too little, sc. in borrowing empty vessels. 

4 With this comparatio decurtafa , cf. the still bolder pregnant construction in 

f 4 8 , n^ft greater gladness than at the time , &c. 
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2 . The correlative comparatives greater—less ( older — younger ) are f 
expressed by the simple adjective with the article ( the great , equivalent 

to the greater , &c.); Gn i 1G , I 9 31 - 34 , 27 15 , 2 9 lc - 18 - 26 . 

3. To express the superlative it is also sufficient (see above,/) to ff 
make the adjective determinate, either by means of the ar.icle or 

a following partitive genitive (or suffix); in this case the article 
or genitive indicates that the attribute in question belongs especially 
to one or more definite individuals; 1 e. g. 1 S 9 21 '"Hysn the least ; 16 11 
tippn the little one , i. e. the youngest of eight sons; 17 14 David was 
the youngest , and the three great , i.e. elder, &c.; G11 42 13 , 44% 

Ct i 9 .—So also with a qualifying adjective, e. g. Gn 9 24 his 

youngest son ; cf. Jos 14 15 ; also with a following genitive, 2 Cli 21 1 ' 
VJ 3 fbp the youngest of his sons: Pr 30 24 the least upon the earth ; with 
suffix, Mi 7 4 Dili 13 their good one , i. e. the best of them; Jon 3 s 
D 3 bi?"^yi from the greatest of them even to the least of them ; cf. the 
inverse order in Jer 6 13 , 31 34 . 

Rem. 1. The above examples apply only to the most common relative Jl 
attributes {great, small, good), and to expressions which by usage easily came to 
be recognized as periphrases for the superlative. Other adjectives, however, 
when followed by a partitive genitive, also acquire the sense of a superlative ; 
this appears from the context, e. g. Dt 33 19 the most hidden treasures of the sand ; 

•Tu 5 29 the wisest amongst her ladies ; Is 14 30 , 19 11 , 23 8f -, 29 19 , Jer 49 20 , Ez 2S 7 , 

Zc 11 7 , \p 45 13 , Jb 30 6 {in the most horrible of valleys ), 41 22 ; probably also xp 35 1G . 

On this government by the adjective generally, cf. § 132 c.—Moreover, the 
combination of a substantive in the construct state with an adjective used 
substantivalI3* (§ 1 28 w) sometimes serves as a periphrasis for the superlative, 
e. g. Is 2 2 24 ppn ^3 all the smallest vessels. On Ct 7 10 see § 126 x. 

2. Other periphrases for the superlative are the use of a substantive in the l 
construct state before the plural of the same word (which is naturally to be 
regarded as a partitive genitive ; cf. our book of books), e. g. Ex 26 s3 D'BHjjn tJHp 
the most holy place ; Qn'OT Ttf (Ct 1 1 ) the most excellent song ; cf. G11 9 2r, ( = seri ns 

servorum , the lowest servant); Nu 3 32 , Dt 10 17 (ip 136 23 ) 1 2 * ; 1 K 8 27 , Is 34 10 (cf. 
Gal 1 5 , R<v 2 2 5 ) ; Jer 3™, Ez 16 7 , 2b 7 ( king of kings , of Nebuchadrezzar; 
cf. 1 Tim 6 15 , Rev 17 14 ,it) 16 , and another kind of periphrasis in ^95 3 ) ; Ec I s . 
Similarly in Jer 6 28 two participles are combined, and in Ho 10 15 two 
substantives in the singular. Finally, the same object is attained by connect¬ 
ing one substantive in the construct state witli another of the same stem 
(pn 2 S? n 3 £ ; a sabbath of solemn rest , i.e. an obligatory day of rest, Ex 31 15 , &c.) 

or of the same meaning (e. g. r6sx •jg'n a thick darkness , Ex 10 22 ). 

3. The intensification of attributes by means of repetition belongs rather /l 
to rhetoric than to syntax, e. g. Ec 7 24 pby pfay exceeding deep ; 1 S 2 s , Pr 20 14 ; 
the adjective is even used three times in Is 6 3 . —Cf. the repetition of adverbs 
for the same purpose in Gn 7 19 , Nu I4 7 (TND TND exceedingly , also TND TN 123 
Ex 1 7 , &c.); Ez 42 15 .—On the other hand, iii Dt 2S 43 the repetition expresses 

1 Cf. also |V6y the one above , i.e. the Most High. 

2 God of gods,'and Lord of lords, just as the supreme god of the Babylonians 

is called bil bell (Tiele, Compend. der Rel.-Gesch., p. 87). 
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a continuous progress, higher and higher . . . loiver and lower ; in Dt 2 27 (see 
§ 123 e) and 16 20 ( nothing hut justice') the constancy of the action. Cf. Ex 23 30 
tDyp Dyp tittle by little , very gradually . 1 2 

I The repetition of substantives serves also as a periphrasis for the superlative 
in such cases as T*| nil) (Ex 3 15 ) = fo the remotest generations ; cf. 17 16 , Jer6 14 , 8 11 
{perfect peace) ; Ez 21 s2 (n^y three times) ; 2 35 7 , Na i 2 ; cf. also Ho 2 21f - and 

the emphatic combination of synonymous verbs in Is 33 10 . Sometimes the 
completeness of an action or state is expressed by placing together two or 
even three substantives of the same stem and of similar sound, cf. Is 22 5 , 
Ez 6 14 ( 33 28 S 35 8 * ) i 32 lc , Na 2 11 * , Zp 1 16 (Jb 30 3 , 3s 27 ). 


§ 134. Syntax of the Numerals . 

Cf. the exhaustive statistics collected by Sven Herner, Syntax der Zahlworter 
im A. T., Lund, 1893. E. Konig, * Zur Syntax der ZahlwOrter im A, T.,’ 
AJSL . xviii. 129 ff. 

Cl 1 . The numerals from 2 to 10, as being originally abstract sub¬ 
stantives, 3 may be connected with their substantives in three different 
ways. They may stand either — 

(a) In the construct state before the substantive (the object numbered 
being consequently in the genitive), e. g. Nfhv a triad of days , 
i.e. three days ; D'KOKH V)&y the two men ; or 
l) (b) In the absolute state before it (the object numbered being in 
apposition, § 131 d), e. g. Twbw a triad , viz. sons, i. e. three sons; 
D'BOK DjSp two men; or 

C (c) In the absolute state (likewise in apposition) after the object 
numbered, e.g. Jim. So especially in long lists, since in these 
the substantives naturally come first, e.g. Gn 32 15 . Nu 7 17 , 28 19 . 
Apart from such cases, the frequency of this order in the later Books 
is due to the fact that the character of the numeral tended more and 
more to become adjectival rather than substantival. 4 


1 Adverbs of the same stem are connected in this way in Nu 6 9 , Is 29 s , 3o ls ; 
of different stems in Is 5 26 and Jo 4 4 * * * . In Nu 12 2 the particles TjS p 1 } appear 
to be placed together for a similar purpose, equivalent to simply and solely. 

2 Different in kind from the triple utterance of the same words in 2 S i8 ss , 
Jer 7 4 and 22 29 , and the double exclamation in Jer 4 19 and La i 16 (?). 

3 Cf. § 97 a, where it is shown that the masculine is the original form of 
the numerals (used for both genders), and that the feminine was afterwards 
differentiated and used with masc. nouns, primarily in the second decade 
and then in the first as well. 

4 From Herner’s tables (op. cit., pp. 55-66) it appears, according to p. 68, 

that in the documents J, E, D of the Pentateuch, and in Jos 1-12, Judges, 

Samuel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Minor Prophets, Psalms, Megilloth, and Job, 

the numeral never, or very rarely, stands after its noun ; in Kings and 

Ezekiel it stands several times after; in the Priestly Code nearly always after; 

in Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, nearly as often after as before the 

noun. In Eoc 28 10 the Masora makes the numeral in the genitive follow 

the construct state of the substantive numbered ; we should, however, read 

; for the omission of the article before cf. § 126 w % 
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Rem. In Lv 24 s2 follows the construct state tDBK'D, but here as in el 
Nu 15 16 should be read. In Gn 42 19 “inK is in apposition to a sub¬ 

stantive with a suffix ( — one of you brethren ; but verse 33 the one of you brethren'). 

In Nu 31 28 “IIIX precedes the substantive in the Aramaic manner { — one each). 
—For (Gn 17 17 , &c.) we find regularly in the Priestly Code (except 

in Gn 17 17 , 23 1 ) H3Sy flND (Gn 5 s , &c.) an hundred years . On the connexion of 
abstract numerals with suffixes, as DrP 3 t? their duality, i. e. they two, Gn 2 25 , &c. 
(also with a strengthening separate pronoun, as 1 S 20 42 ), 

cf. § 97 i. 

2. The numerals from 2 to 10 take the object numbered in the e 
plural, 1 with very few exceptions, such as Ex 16 22 (where 'jjp 

= the double of an omer), 2 K 22 1 , Ez 45 1 , cf. 2 K 8 1 ' and 25 17 K e th. 

The numerals from 11 to 19 generally take the plural, but with 

certain substantives frequently used with numerals the singular is 
more common (see further, under/). The tens (from 20 to 90), when 
they precede, take the singular (in the accusative, cf. § 131^) of 
certain nouns frequently used with numerals (*|^§ a thousand , 

“ 13 } —but only in Ezekiel and the Priestly Code), other¬ 

wise the plural, as 11133 , D'lV (but cf. also Ju 11^), &c.; on the 
other hand, the plural is necessary when they follow the object numbered 
in apposition (e. g. HiBN twenty cubits , 2 Ch 3 3f- ; with the 

exception of 2 S 24% only in late Books). After HXD aud the 

substantive numbered may be used either in the singular or plural, 

see further under g . 

Rem. 1. After the numerals from n to 19 the singular is used, as a rule, 
with DP day , year , man , C ; S 3 soul (person), tribe, ri 32 flp pillar 

(Ex 24 4 ), sometimes with DEN cubit, DHh month , city, bpV shekel (compare 
our four-year*old, ten pound), e. g. Dt i 2 DP “lK ; y “inK (cf., however, such 
exceptions as Dt l 23 , Jos 4 2 , &c.).—Substantives other than these are used in 
the plural with the numerals from 11 to 19, and the numeral may even 
follow the substantive, especially in later passages, as Nu 7 87 f *, 1 Ch 4 27 , 25 s . 

2. After HNE (DXD [so almost exclusively in the Priestly Code, e.g. always^ 

n*>E], niND, DVINID) and (D'D^K, D)§S?N) the substantives 

HEX (except in Ez 40 27 ), DP, 'bjT, are regularly used in the 

singular, generally also njtp, D 33 . “ 13 , bpi? (with the exception of Jos 7 21 , 

2 S 14 26 , &c.); cf., moreover, Gn 33 19 , 24 60 (HDD“) 'sbtf), Est i 1 , Ju 21 12 , Dt 7 9 , 

1 K 5 12 , 2 Ch 9 15 .—Examples of the plural after HND are Gn 26 12 , 1 S 1S 25 , 

2 S 16 1 , 1 K 1S 4 ; after DSD Ex 3s 27 ; after rriWD Ju 15 4 , 2 S S 4 , 1 K io 17 , 

1 On examples such as Gn 46 27 (D^ 3 B> two souls), cf. § 132 g (collectives 
joined with the plural of the adjective). 
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Ez 42 17 ; after DTlND 1 S 25 18 , 1 K 7 20 ; after 1 S 25 2 , 1 K 3 4 , 5 s , 2 K 3 4 , 
\p 90 4 ; after 1 S 17 5 , Jb 42 12 ; after Mi 6 7 ; after D^N Is 3 6 8 .— 

In Dn 12 11 the plural D'D^ precedes the numeral twelve hundred. 

k 3. Numerals compounded of tens and units (like 21, 62) take the 
object numbered either after them in the singular (in the accusative), 
e. g. G11 5 20 DW two and sixty years (Hjp> in the singular, 

according to e, since it conforms to the ten immediately preceding; 
but also Hjtf Dt 2 14 ), or before them in the plural, 

especially in the later Books, D11 9 s6 , &c.; or the object is repeated 
(but only in 1 K 6 1 , and the Priestly Code; sometimes even several 
times, e. g. Gn 23 1 , 25 7 * 17 thrice) in the plural with the units, and in 
the singular with the tens and hundreds, e. g. Gn 12 4 D'VpP'] 
n yy seventy and five years', Gn 23 1 D'jtf JDEh njP Dnfcjn T)W an 
hundred and twenty and seven years. Cf. Gn 5° ff ’ 

% Eem. 1. It may further be remarked with regard to the order, that the 
thousand or thousands always precede the hundreds, &c., and the hundreds 
almost always come before the smaller numbers (in Kings and Ezekiel 
sometimes, and in the Priestly Code usually, after the smaller numbers), 
the tens in the earlier Books (documents J and D of the Pentateuch, in 
Joshua 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, and also in Ezra and Nehemiah) before 
the units, but in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Priestly Code, Joshua 13-24 after the 
units (see Herner, op. cit., p. 73). After the hundreds the smaller number 
is very frequently added without 1, especially in Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Daniel. 

On the syntax of the cardinals in general : — 

h 2. The cardinals are determined by the article, when they refer back 
(without being connected with the object numbered ; cf., however, Lv2 5 10f -, 
Nu 16 35 , Jos 4 4 , 2 S 23 13 ) to a number or list already mentioned, e.g. Gn 2 11 
in^n Dp' the name of the one (the first) is Pishon ; Gn 14 9 four kings against 
the five (enumerated in verse 2); cf. 1 Ch n 20f -, and the determinate tens in 
Gni8 29 - 31 f * A demonstrative with the article may also be added to a 
numeral determined in this way, e.g. Dt 19 9 (but cf. also Gn 9 19 , 22 23 , where 
the numeral and demonstrative are practically determinate in themselves). 
In the case of the numerals from n to 19 the article may stand either before 
the unit (1 Ch 25 19 , 27 15 ) or before !&y (Jos 4 4 ); it is used before all three 
members of a compound number (273) in Nu 3 46 . 

/ In apposition with any determinate substantive the cardinal number is 
used without the article, not only when it precedes the substantive, as in 
Jos 15 14 (pjyn np^pk*nS, where is equivalent to a substantive 

determinate in itself; cf. Gn 1S 28 , Jos 6 8,22 , 1 S 17 14 , 1 K 11 31 , and the passages 
discussed above in § 126 rr, Gn 21" 9 , &c.), but also when it follows the 
substantive, e. g. 1 K 7 27 - 43 r - !&)) and rnb'J?; the omission of the article may 
here, as in the cases noticed in § 126 :, be also due to the dislike of a hiatus, 
but cf. also D'Stf 2 K 25 16 after a determinate substantive. The fact that it 
is by nature determinate would also be a very simple explanation of inx 
Nu 2S 4 , 1 S i3 17 S Jer 24 2 , Ez io 9 , instead of the more usual inNH, and ot 
nns i s i 2 for nnxn. 

- -IT 
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Such cases as ny 3 £’ Ju 14 17 (which is determined by a following VI 

determinate genitive) are explained from § 1276; 1 Ch 9 s5 perhaps from 
§ 126 q] in Is 30 26 probably the light of all the seven days of the week is 
meant; on the other hand, in 1 S 9 20 and 25 s8 the article is, with Wellhausen, 
to be omitted. 

3. Certain specifications of measure , weight , or time , are commonly omitted % 
after numerals, e.g. Gn 20 16 P]D3 a thousand (shekels) of silver ; so also 
before 3 HT Gn 24 22 , 1 K io 16 , Is 7 23 , cf. ^ 119 72 . Moreover, Ru 3 15 

six (ephahs) of barley ; 1 S 1 ° 4 Enir'ric* two (sc. loaves , see verse 3) of bread, cf. 

17 17 Dn^ PHOT; 2 S 16 1 , where before a measure, or perhaps some term 

like cakes , is to Ue supplied.—The number of cubits is stated in the Priestly 
Code (Ex 26 s , &c.) and in i K 6 and 7 (otherwise only in Ez 40 6 21 , 47 s . Zc 5 2 , 

1 Ch 11 23 , 2 Ch 4 2f -) by the addition of H 73 XZ 1 prop, by the cubit . Also in 

Ex 27 11 the Samaritan and LXX read n? 2 K 3 after TpN, and in 27 15 HttK 
after iTOT. 

4 . The ordinals above 10 have no special forms, but are expressed () 
by the corresponding cardinals, which may then stand either before or 
after the object numbered, e. g. Gn 7 11 OV ny 3 Kj 3 on the seventeenth 
day; Dt i 3 D'JIlTKa in the fortieth year ; cf. Gn 14 5 , 2K25 27 , 
and, with repetition of in a compound number, 1 Iv 6 1 ; such 

a cardinal occurs without 3 (and therefore in the accus . lemporis , 
according to § 118 k) in Gn 14 4 (the Samaritan, however, has ; 

with the article (but without a numbered object, see under k), 

1 K 19 19 . 1 —On the position of the numeral as a genitive following 

its noun, cf. e.g. 1 K 16 30 V-??} l"lwt ?3 in the twenty and seventh 

year , and with a determinate numeral, Ex 12 18 , Nu 33 s8 , Dt 15 9 . In 
this case, however, is very frequently repeated, e.g. Gu 7", 

2 K 13 10 ; after a determinate numeral, Lv 25 10 . 2 

Rem. In numbering days of the month and years, the cardinals are very 
frequently used instead of the ordinals even for the numbers from 1 to 10, 

e.g. D*T 1 ^ ri 3 £G 1 K 15 25 ; 2 K 1S 1 , &c., cf. Dt 15 9 . The months 

themselves are always numbered by the ordinals (j^fcOS &c., up to 

v yfcty2) > but not the days of the month, e.g. tiffb "into Gn 8 5 , &e., nV 33 t <3 

virb zc 7 1 ; Bhnb ntstona e z d, &c., vihb nyatfa 2 k 23 s , npt^na 

Lv 23 s2 (always, however, "lb’}J 3 on the tenth day of the month). On the 

1 Somewhat different from this is Ex 19 15 be ready D'D' prop, after 

three daysj i. e. on the third day (in verses 11 and 16 and in Ezr io 8 the ordinal 
is used), also 1 S 30 13 wbn '3 because three days agone I fell sick , 

prop, to-day three (days). 

2 All these expressions may indeed be explained by supposing that, e.g. in 
Lv 23 10 , the proper meaning is the year of the fifty years which it completed, 
i.e. the fiftieth year; but it is more correct to regard PDty or flitfa in such 

cases not as a real nomen regens , but simply as a connective form to be explained 
on the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 128 A:. 
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omission of DV in all these cases see under n ; only in late passages is DP 
added, e.g. 2 Cli 29 17 V/lhb HjiW ; Ezr 3 6 With “inX DPO.—Finally, 
■when the year is stated by governing a determinate ordinal, viz. 2 K 17 6 

JViWrin in the ninth year ; 2 K 25 1 (in Jer 52 4 DJC> 3 ), Jer 2S 1 K e th., 32 1 

K'th., 46 s , 5 r 59 ? Ezr; 8 ; in such cases is again (see note 2 on 0) to be 

explained according to § 12S k. This is supported by the fact that the 
Masora on Jer 2S 1 , 32 1 requires in the Q e re for 

( [ 5 . Distributives are expressed either by repetition of the cardinal 

number, e.g. Gn 7 9 - 15 ML? two and two; 2 S21 20 six 

each ; with the numbered object also repeated, e.g. Jos 3 12 

f or every tribe a man ; Nu 13 2 , 34 18 (!*? as 

Neh 11 1 , one out of every ten)', cf. § 123 d\ or a periphrasis with 
S 5 is used, Nu 17 13 , Dt i 23 , cf. Is 6 2 after six wings twice 

repeated; the simple distributive b is, however, sufficient (as in 
D’nijzfc, § 123 c), e.g. D'E&kJjI by hundreds and by thousands . 

V 6. The multiplicatives are expressed either (like the ordinals above 
10, see under 0) by the cardinals (in the feminine, probably owing to 
the omission of DJ 3 , D'OyB; so Kbnig, Lehrgeb ii. 228), as 
twice, Jbqo 5 ; seven times, Lv 2 6 21 - 24 , Pr24 16 ; cf. also Finx once, 
2 K 6 10 , Jb 40 5 , for which in Jb 33 14 nnNIl 1 along with O'nP? (the 
latter also in 1 S 18 21 ); or by the dual of the numeral, thus 
Gn 4 15 (in verse 24 along with the cardinal 77 for 77 times); Is 30 26 , 
\js 12 7 , 79 12 ; 2 S 12 6 ; 2 or peripkrastically by DyB a time (prop. 

a step , with the article, Oy?? this time ; cf. also H&ftn DyS 3 ? with 3 , 
like nnX 3 above), as rintf Dy§ 07 ice(Neh 13 20 tPFi'f 5 ! DV 3 once and twice), 
3 twice, E'pys (for which in Ex 23 14 , NU 2 2 28 * 32 
three times', cf. Ez 41 6 thirty-three times', 2 S 24 s an hundred times', 
Dt i 11 a thousand times ; 1 K 22 16 Q'PV? HEMiy until how many times, 
i.e. how often. Cf. also Mb JTlg>y ten times, Gn 31 7 * 14 , and D'A? 
many times, Neh 9^. —In Gn 43 s4 , five times is expressed by JTPP t?on 
(prop .five hands ), 3 and in Ex 16 5 the double is expressed by •'JJP'b 
(prop, a repetition over and above that which, &c.).—Of the ordinals 
n' 3 p is used as a numeral adverb, Gn 22 15 , &c., a second time, cf. the 
Latin tertium consul ; t] ie third time, 1 S 3 s ; ITB^on DyS) 

a fifth time, Neh 6 5 ; JVyil ^’3 at the seventh (time), 1 K 18 44 , and EyQ 3 
'tfn Jos 6 16 . 


1 But nn^3 Nu 10 4 is to be translated on one (trumpet). 

2 Probably also D$D 3 Jb n 6 (from doubling) does not mean doubled but 
manifold. 

3 But nrPH yinx Gn 4 7 24 means the (other) four parts ; cf. 2 K 11 7 , Nell 11 1 . 
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Rem. The collocation of a numeral with the next above it (either in the S 
same or in different sentences) is a rhetorical device employed in numerical 
sayings to express a number, which need not, or cannot, be more exactly 
specified. It must be gathered from the context whether such formulae 
are intended to denote only an insignificant number (e.g. Is 17 6 , two or at the 
most three), or a considerable number, e.g. Mi 5 4 . Sometimes, however, this 
juxtaposition serves to express merely an indefinite total, without the 
collateral idea of intensifying the lower by means of the higher number. 
Thus one and two are connected by 1 , Dt 32 30 , Jer 3 14 , Jb 33 14 , 40 5 (without ) } 

xp 62 12 ) ; ttco and three , Is 17 6 (Sirac 23 16 , 2 6 28 , 5c 25 ), and without I, 2 K 9 32 , 
Ho 6 1 2 , Am 4 8 ; three and four , Jer 36 s3 , Am 1 3-11 , Pr 30 18 , 21 29 (Sirac 26 s ), and 
withoutPr 30 15 ; four and Jive, without ), Is 17 6 ; six and seven, Jb 5 19 , Pr 6 16 ; 
seven and eight, Mi 5 4 , Ec n 2 ; ( nine and ten, Sirac 25 7 ). 


III. Syntax of the Pronoun. 

§ 135. The Personal Pronoun. 

1 . The separate pronouns,—apart from their employment as the Cl 
subject in noun-clauses (cf. § 141 a) and the idiom mentioned under 
d-h, — are used, according to § 32 b, as a rule, only to give express 
emphasis to the subject; e.g. Gn 16 5 , 2 S 24 17 i.e. 1 myself, so 
also 2 S 12 28 , 17 15 (after the veib), Ez 34 15 , \j/ 2 6 ; 1 but 1 S io 18 , 

2 S 12 7 , Is 45 12 'Ob!* I and none else; cf. also W I, I! IIo 5 14 , &c.; 

Gn 15 15 , Ju 15 18 , i S 17 56 (as in 20 8 , 22 18 , Ex‘18 19 , Dt 5 24 , Ju 8 21 , 
after the imperative); 1 K 21 7 ; EAN G11 9 7 , Ex 20 19 (after the verb, 
Ju 15 12 ); fern. Gn 31 6 ; fcOH 1 S 22 18 ; N'H Gn 3 20 , Ju 14 3 ; HTSn Jer 5 5 .— 
Sometimes, however, the separate pronoun appears to be placed before 
the verb more on rhythmical grounds, i. e. in order to give the state¬ 
ment a fuller sound than that of the bare verbal form (cf. the similar 
use of the infinitive absolute, § 1130). Thus Gn 14 23 , 139 2 , and 

most clearly in such passages as G1121 24 , 47 30 , Ex 8 24 , Ju 6 18 , 11 9 , 

1 S 12 20 , 2 S3 13 , 21 6 , 1 K 2 18 (in solemn promises). The same explana¬ 
tion applies to at the beginning of sentences, e.g. Gn 24 45 , Ho 5 s , 
io 11 , 12 11 , yp 39 11 , 82 s , Jb 5 3 . 2 

Rem. 1. Different from this is the pleonastic addition of the separate l) 
pronoun immediately after the verb (according to Delitzsch on Ct 5 s perhaps 


1 Also ton, he himself, she herself (of persons and things), e.g. Is 7 14 

tfin 3 rtK the Lord himself ; Est 9 1 HE>n DHVPH the Jews themselves. In the 
sense of the same (o avros) or (one and) the same , is used in Is 4I 4 , 43 10 - 13 , 

4O 4 , 48 12 (always fcOn *0N), f 102 28 (fcOil nffi&S), and probably also Jb 3 19 .—The 
position of iHE>n, as an accusative of the object, before a perfect in 1 Ch 9 s2 , 
can at most be explained on the analogy of Aramaic (Ezr 5 12 ). 

2 As early as the M63a* inscription (line 21 ff.) frequently stands at 
the beginning of a new sentence after the dividing stroke. 
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a trace of popular language), e.g. 1 S 23 22 (?), Ct 5 s , and (like other indications 
of the very late origin of the book) very frequently in Ecclesiastes, e.g. i 16 , 
2 11115 , 3 m - and thirteen other places ; in Aramaic, Dn 5 16 . 

C 2. Substantival subjects also are somewhat frequently resumed, and thus 
expressly emphasized, by the insertion of the corresponding separate pronoun 
of the 3rd person before the predicate is stated, e. g. Gn 3 12 the woman whom 
thou gavest to he with me, she (N^H) gave me, &c. ; I4 24 (DH); 15 4 , 24 7 , &c. ; but WH 
in Is 7 14 after the predicate and subject is equivalent to he himself. 1 

d 2. Not infrequently the separate pronoun serves to give strong 
emphasis to a suffix of the same person which precedes (or sometimes 
even to one which follows), whether the suffix be attached to a yerb 
(as accusative) or to a noun or preposition (as genitive). In English 
such an emphasis on the pronoun can generally be rendered only 
by laying greater stress upon it, or sometimes by repeating it; cf., 
on the contrary, the French mon livre a moi. The separate pronoun 
in such instances is not to be regarded as a casus obliquus (accusative or 
genitive), but as the subject of an independent sentence, the predicate 
of which must in each case be supplied according to the context. 

C Examples of emphasis :— 

(a) On a verbal suffix by means of ON (ON\ Gn 27 s4 ON“D 3 0313 bless me, 
even me also (prop. b 7 ess me, T also would be blessed) ; Zc 7 6 ; cf. also Ez 6 s , 
34 11 - 20 'ON 03 H ; by HJHN (HF1N) Pr 22 19 (but the text is most probably corrupt). 
—The separate pronoun precedes in Gn 24 s7 (' 33 N); 49 s (HJF 1 N, not Judah , thou 
art he whom, but Judah thee, thee thy brethren shall praise /), and Ec 2 15 ON D 3 , 

( b ) On a noun-suffix with a substantive, by means of 'ON 2 S 19 1 , Pr 23 15 ; 
by nrIN I K 21 19 nriN~D 3 SJDT 7 W thy blood, even thine ; by NVl 2 S 17 5 , Jer 27 7 , 
Mi 7 3 ; by OJ 13 N 1 S 20 42 , after OOC>, but without special stress ; Neh 5 2 (?); 
by DFIN Nu 14 32 ; by DH f 3S 11 (without special stress), Hten ^ 9 7 .—The 
separate pronoun precedes in Jb 21 4 CObN); G11 40 16 , Is 45 12 , 1 Ch 2S 2 CON); 

Zc 9 11 (FIN) ; Jos 23 s (DAN); Ez 33 17 (HEn).—In f where ON might be 
taken as strengthening ibn (equivalent in sense to 'ibn), we should read 
OIN for ON, as in verse 51. 

g (c) On a suffix united with a preposition, 1 S 23 s4 ON 'B upon me, upon me ; 
1 K i 2G ON . . . 'b; 2 Ch 33 21 DriN Tj-^Nb not against thee ; 1 S 19 23 D 3 )'hy 
N 3 H upcn him also ; Dt 5 s OH 3 N OFlN 'B but with us, even us; Hag 1 4 DFIN E?b 
for you yourselves ; Jer 25 14 nOH"D 3 D 3 .—The separate pronoun precedes in 

1 S 12 23 \b . , . OOX; I K 1 20 ^by . ♦ . nnN ; Mi 5 1 'TJTBTp ♦ . . HFlN, and 

2 Ch 2S 10 DBOy DFIN. 

h The same principle also explains Gn 4 s6 N^H”D 3 D^b to Seth, to him also (not 
ib"D 3 ) ; cf. io 21 , and Ex 35 s4 , Nu 4 22 . 


1 Analogous to this is the resumption of a noun dependent on a preposition, 
by means of a pronominal suffix united with the same preposition, e. g. Gn 2 17 , 

2 S 6 22 , 2 K 22 18 , or of an object by means of the nota accusative DN with suffix, 
e.g. 1 S J5 9 (where DDN 03 ) is certainly to be read), Is S 13 . 
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3. The oblique cases of the personal pronouns expressed by means of l 
a preposition (or the notci ciccus. JIN) with a suffix may be used either 
in a demonstrative or reflexive sense, 1 as ^ to him , but also to himself\ 
e.", Ju 3 16 and Blind made v for himself a sword , cf. G11 33 17 ; so also 

sibij Is 3 9 ; vbfcj unto him , and G11 8 9 unto himself ; with him , 
and Gn 2 2 3 * with himself ; Fl©y with her , and 1 S i 24 with herself ; also 
apparently as a pleonastic clativus ethicus (see § 119 s), Jb 12", 13 1 . 

Rarely, and only when marked emphasis is intended, is the accusative k 
of the reflexive pronoun represented by the nota accusativi JIN with 
a suffix (this being ordinarily expressed by the reflexive conjugations 
NipKal and Hilhpdel 2 ); thus, BHN se ipsos, Ex 5 19 , Jer 7 19 in sharp 
antithesis to 'flNp ; Ez 34 2 - 9 - 10 . Cf. § 57 at the end, together with 
note 2, 

Rem. There is a similar emphasis in Is 49 s6 on and In the l 

sense of their own flesh, their own blood. On the sometimes demonstrative, 
sometimes reflexive meaning of noun-suffixes of the 3rd person singular and 
plural, cf. § 91, p and q. For other circumlocutions to express the idea of 
self, see § 139/. 

4 . The possessive pronouns are, according to § 33 c, expressed by VI 
the suffixes of the noun (in the genitive), 3 which may represent either 

a subjective genitive , or (like the genitives proper, § 128 h) an objective 
genitive , e. g. 'DDri the wrong done against me, G11 16 5 * , Jer 5i 3a ; cf. 

Gn 9 2 , 18 21 , 27 13 {2 S 16 12 KHh.) ; Gn 30 23 , 39 21 (cf. Ex 3 21 , &c.); 50 4 , 

Ex 20 20 , 21 35 , Ju 4 9 , I3 12 (^nt^VD the treatment of him) ; Is 56 7 , Jer 9 7 * , 

Na 3 19 , Pr i 27 , 2 4 22 , Jb 20 2 ' 9 , 23 14 , 34 s . Cf. also such pregnant expres¬ 
sions as -v/r 20 3 nbf” he will send thy help ( help for thee), i.e. he 
will send thee help ; Gn 30 18 , 39 21 , Ex 2 9 , Is 1 26 (and I will restore 
judges for thee) ; Ez 3 7 1 \ 

When several substantives are co-ordinated, the pronominal suffix must bo 
attached to each singly, e. g. Gn 36 s and Esau took "JIN') VJZTnNI VCb“JlX 
VH33 his ivives and his sons ayid his daughters , &c. ; 38 18 , &c. In 2 S 23 5 the text 
is hardly correct. 


1 As in Luther’s Bible jm (ihm), jr ( ihr ) for sich, and in our version him , her 

for himself\ herself. 

3 Niph'al according to § jie (like Hithpa'el according to § 54/) may also 

include the dative of the reflexivo pronoun. 

3 Like the substantival genitive, according to § 129 h, the possessive 

pronoun may also be paraphrased by a relative clause, e.g. Ru 2 21 

“C’N the young men, which are to me, i. e. my young men ; so especially, when 

the substantive, which should take a genitive suffix, is already followed by 

a genitive, e.g. 1 S 17 40 . In this case, however, the suffix also is sometimes 

attached pleonastically, e.g. Ct ’’P ’15 m V vineyard, which belongs to me. 

Cf. Ct 3 7 , and the analogous pleonasms in 2 S 22 2 (but see ^ iS a and \p 27*. 
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n 5. When the genitive, following a construct state, is used periphras- 
tically to express the idea of a material or attribute (§ 128 0 and p), 
the pronominal suffix, which properly belongs to the compound idea 
(represented by the nomen regens and genitive), is, like the article 
(§ 127), attached to the second substantive (the genitive), e. g. 
prop, the hill of my holiness, i. e. my holy hill, ^ 2 6 , &c.; thy 

holy city , Dn his idols of silver, Is 2’ 0 , 3<r 2 , 31' ; 1 cf. 

Dt i 41 , Is p 3 , 28 4 , 41 11 * Ez 9 lf ’, f 41 10 , 150 1 , Jb 18 7 his steps of 

strength’, 38 s ; after an adjective as nomen regens , Is 13 3 (Zp 3 11 ) \V^ 5 ? 
'HJK3 my proudly exulting ones .—On the same analogy is the use of 
e. g. ifipnSp '*?3 Dt i 41 his weapons of war [cf. Is 41 12 ]; Is 5b 7 1 V 3 
my house of prayer, although the genitive here does not convey 
the idea of an attribute. 

0 Hem. 1. Through a weakening in the distinction of gender, which is 
noticeable elsewhere (cf. § no ft, 144 a, 145 p, t , u) and which probably 
passed from the colloquial language 2 into that of literature, masculine 
suffixes (especially in the plural) are not infrequently used to refer to 
feminine substantives; thus a noun-suffix in the singular, Ex 11 6 , 25 19 , 
Ju 11 34 ; 3 in the plural, Gn 31 9 , 32 16 , 41 23 , Ex i 21 , 2 17 , Nu 2; 7 (but the 
feminine suffix twice immediately after, and so the Samaritan also in 
verse 7) ; 36® (Samaritan (HMK, but also DiTJ'yp) ; Ju 19 24 , 21 22 , 1 S 6 7 - 106 
(D 1 V 33 ) ; 9 20 , Is 3 18 , Ez 23 43ff - (alternating with |H); Am 4 1 ( f - (but afterwards 
a feminine suffix); Jb i 14 , 39 s (Drpbpn in parallelism with ; 42 15 , 

Ct 4 2 , 6 6 , Ku i 8ff - (along with feminine suffixes) ; Dn i 5 , S 9 . Verbal suffixes 
in the singular, Ex 2 2 25 ; in the plural, Ju 16 3 , Pr 6 21 , Jb i 15 . But Gn 26 15 - 18 , 
33 13 , Ex 2 17 , 1 S 6 10a are to be explained according to § 60 ft. On HTi>n as 
feminine, see § 32 n. On the use of the masculine in general as the prior 
gender , see § 12 2 g. 

P 2. The suffix of the 3rd person singular feminine (as also the separate 
pronoun KM Nu i4 41 : Jos io 13 , Ju 14 4 ) sometimes refers in a general sense 
to the verbal idea contained in a preceding sentence (corresponding to our 
it ); thus the verbal suffix, Gn 15 6 , Nu 23 19 , 1 S 11 2 3 , 1 K n 12 , Is 30 8 , Am S 10 ; 
cf. Gn 24 14 (rl 3 thereby ), 42 s6 , 472®, Ex io 11 (nriX that), Is 47 7 . Elsewhere the 
suffix of the 3rd singular feminine refers to the plurals of things, e. g. 2 K 3 s 


1 On the other hand, more explicitly in prose, Gn 44 s *]D3n yM3 * , y'3-i*TlK 
my cup, the silver cup . 

2 According to Diehl (see the title at the head of § 91 a), who adduces 
numerous instances on pp. 44 ff., 54 ff., 67 f., many of these eases maybe set down 
to corruption of the traditional text, while the sudden (and sometimes 
repeated) change of gender in suffixes is mainly due to the influence exercised 
on the copyists by the Mishnic and popular Aramaic dialects, neither of 
which recognizes such distinctions. Such influence, however, is insufficient 
to explain the large number of instances of this weakening, occurring even 
in the earlier documents. 

3 The Masora reckons six instances of }3E>D, where n 313 Jp would be expected 
(Ju 11 s4 , where, however, the text is most probably corrupt), Ex 25 15 (?), 
Lv 6 8 , 7 18 , 27®, Jos 1 7 ; almost all these passages can, however, be easily 
explained in other ways. 
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[but see Kittel; so 1$™ " ; io M , but LXX rOSD], Jer 36“ Jb 6“ (if the text 
is correct), 39 16 (read DDlin ill v. 14), and to the plurals of names of 
animals, Is 35 7 , Ezr 11 5 . Conversely, plural suffixes refer to collective 
singulars, e.g. in Gn 15 13 , Nu 16 3 , 1 S 2 8 , Zp 2 7 [but read D’H ^y] ; and to 
a verbal idea contained in the preceding clause, in Ez 33 18 , Jb 22 21 (DH 3 . 
thereby ), Ez 1S 26 , 33 19 (Dn\by on that account , thereby ). 3 But the suffix in 
Dt 21 10 refers to the collective idea contained in ; in Jon i 3 Dn£y refers 

to the sailors included in sense under the term In Jos 2 4 read 

DJQVFft ; in Is 30 6 (DHD), 3S 16 , \p 19 5 (DH 3 ) the text is most probably corrupt. 

3. In a few examples the force of the noun-suffix or possessive pronoun 
lias become so weak that the language appears to be almost entirely 
unconscious of it. Thus in D’"IX my Lord, usually explained as being fr.om 
the pluralis maiestatis D'yiK (§ 124 1) with the suffix of the 1st singular 
(always with Qames to distinguish it from DIS my lords, Gn 19 2 ; but see note 
below), used exclusively of God, not only in addressing him (Gn 15 1 2 , 18 3 , 
ip 35 23 ), but ultimately (see, however, the note below), without any regard 
to the pronoun, as equivalent to the Lord. 2 On DIX as a Q e re perpetuum of the 
Masoretes for mil' see § 17 c and § 102 wi. 

A similar loss of vitality in the suffix is generally assumed in VW prop, in V 
his unitedness , i.e. he &e. together, e.g. I'niV DyiV^S Ex 19 8 ; then, without 
regard to the suffix, even after the 1st person V*jrP 1 K 3 18 in reference 

to two women; Is 41 3 , Jb 9 s2 , Neh 6 2 - 7 ; after the 2nd person, Is 45 20 , &c. 
But the supposed pronominal suffix is perhaps rather to be explained, with 
Brockelmann, ZA. xiv. 344 f., as an old adverbial ending, which survives in 

the Arabic adverbs in u and in Assyrian.—Cf. further nh prop, their entirety, 

but also after the 2nd person equivalent to all together , 1 K 2 2 28 , Mi i 2 (hear, 
ye peoples, all of you ; cf. § 144 p), and even before the 2nd person, Jb 17 10 (in 

1 S 6 4 read with the LXX).—On the redundant suffix in 
cf. § 127 i. 


1 In 2 K 7 30 for -IJffc? (the LXX had “tyP) read ngfe*. 

2 Cf. the same weakening of the force of the possessive pronoun in '31 
prop, my master, from the second century a. d. onwards the master ; so also in 
Syriac 'ID my lord, and ultimately as a title the lord; in Italian Madonna, 
French Madame, Notre Dame, Monsieur, Monseigneur, &c. . It can, however, 
hardly be doubted that the regular distinction between ’O’lX as a holy name, 

and DIK as an ordinary appellative is merely due to the practice of the later 

Rabbis. G. H. Dalman. Der Gottesname Adonaj und seine Geschichte (Berlin, 
1889), in an exhaustive discussion, shows that apart from the book of Daniel 
and the eight critically doubtful passages, in which OIK is used by God 
himself, there is nowhere any necessity to regard the suffix as entirely 
meaningless, since DTK is always used either in an address to or (like 
which also is never a mere phrase or title) in reverent language about God — 
as the Lord of the speaker—like the Assyrian b$li-ia , my lord. Against any 
original distinction between and Dig it may be urged especially that 
when unconnected with suffixes the singular |V"JK is always used of God, and 
not the pluralis maiestatis presupposed by Dig, 
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§ 130. The Demonstrative Pronoun . 

a The demonstrative 'pronouns are Ht, fem. JINt, plur. JlW? (§ 34), 
hie, haec (hoc), hi, &c., and the personal pronoun Wil, likewise used 
as a demonstrative, fem. N'H, plur. masc. HlSn, fem. nan (§ 32 h), is, 
ea (id), or itle, &c., ii, eae or illi, See. The distinction between them 
in usage is that »"IJ (like hie, oSe) almost always points out a (new) 
person or thing present, while (like is, Hie, avros, cVetros) refers to 
a person or thing already mentioned or known (see the examples 
below). 1 

(j Rem. 1. Compare the instructive examples in Gn 32 s , Ju 7 4 of whom I say 
unto thee, this (J1J) shall go with thee, he (WH) shall go with thee (so afterwards 
with negatives). Moreover, HJH Di'n this day, i.e. the actual day on which 
one is speaking or writing (Gn 26 s3 , &c.), but Wi 1 H 01*11 the day or period of 
which the historian has just been speaking (Gn 15 18 , 26 s2 ) or of 'which the 
prophet has just been foretelling (Is 5 30 , an( j 0 f which he continues 

to speak or foretell. Nevertheless JT[ and ll^N are also found in certain 
common combinations where WH and ilDH would be expected, and vice versa; 
thus almost always plur. nkxn D'TOin, but HDilH D'D *3 

or nnn D'D* 3 .—With a secondary sense of contempt (like Latin iste) iTf 
occurs, e.g. in 1 S io 27 , 21 16 , 1 K 2 2 27 , Is 6 10 , &c. In the sense of the neuter, 
this , list is more common than 111 , as Is 5 25 , 43^, &c., but WH more common 
than WH, 

C 2. Both nj and WJ 1 are sometimes used almost as enclitics to emphasize 
interrogative words (like the Latin nam in quisnam ; cf. also quis tandem) ; 
e.g. Jb 3S 2 nj 'ID who now (darkeneth, &c.) . . . ? 1 S 1 7 55 f *. Is 63 1 , Jer 49 19 , 
if 24 s , 25 12 , &c ; nrnp what now? 1 S io 11 ; how noio? Gn 27 20 ; why now? 
Ju 1& 24 ; but before the verb TOp it is usually JINVnp Gn 3 13 , 12 18 , Ex 14 5 , 
Ju 15 11 ; nrneb wherefore now? Gn 1S 13 , 25 22 , 1 S 17 28 , 2 S ij 23 , &c.—So also 
WIV'D Is 50 9 , Jb 4 7ff *; and still more emphatically iirWil 'D if 24 10 , 
Jer 30 21 . 

Cl 3. HJ is likewise used as an enclitic (see c above): («) of place, in such 
passages as Gn 27 21 I 1 J HilKn whether thou (that art here) he my son Esau? 
2 S 2 20 is it thou? nrnsn behold, here, 1 K 19 5 , Is 21 9 ; 2 cf. also the strengthen- 


1 On 111 and Mil standing separately as determinate in themselves, seo 
§ 125 i. On the use of determinate demonstratives as adjectives, see § 126 u. 

2 On the other hand, it is very questionable whether HJ in if 104 25 (DV HJ), 

Is 23 13 (Dyn HJ), Ju 5 6 , if 68 9 (D'D nj) can be taken, according to the common 

explanation, simply as a prefixed demonstrative particle (the sea yonder, &c.). 

In if 104 25 may be in apposition to nJ; cf. § 126 aa, on Ex 32 1 , and Zc 3 7 * , 

where TON TON is in apposition to J 1 NT depending on HSU, and also Ez 4G 4% , 

. where is in apposition to nf ; otherwise it is most naturally taken as 

■ the subject, this is the sea. Is 23 13 , Ju 3®, 1 K 14 14 , and if 6S 9 might also ho 

explained in the same way ; but in these passages the text is almost certainly 
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ing of the separate pronoun by tWfl Is 43 s5 CODS), 1 S 7 2 \ Is 37 16 , iff 44 s 
(nnN) 7 and D n these are,Gn 25 16 , 1S4 8 ; (6) of time : D) HFiy now, 1 K 17 24 ; 
just now, 2 K 5 22 ; and rather frequently before words denoting number, e. g. 
Gn 27 s6 D'lby^ Ht twice, now ; cf. 31 88 , 2 S 14 s , Jb 1 12 , 7 3 , 19 3 ; separated from 
the numeral in Gn 31 41 'jTiIJ elliptieally for this, i. e. this present period, is 
to me, i. e. makes altogether, ticenty years, &c. The other examples aro 
similarly elliptical* 


§ 137 . The Interrogative Pronoun . 

The interrogative pronoun T? who may refer either to a masculine Cl 
or feminine person (Ct 3 s ), or even to a plural, e. g. who are 

ye? Jos 9 s ; nkr'D Gn 33 5 , Nu 22 s (more minutely, '?} Ex 10 s , 
i. e. who exactly, who in 'particular ?). It is used of the neuter only 
when the idea of a person is implied, e. g. who are the 

Shechemites ? Ju 9 28 , 13 17 , Gn 33 s , Mi i 5 ; even more boldly, with the 
repetition of a't? used personally, in 1 S 18 18 , 2 S 7 18 . —Another inter¬ 
rogative is nr'K which, what ?; of persons only in Est 7°. 

Moreover, 'p may also be used in the sense of a genitive, e. g. b 
JjlK "D-ra whose daughter art thou ? Gn 24^, 1 S i 7 55 ‘ 5fi * 53 • '1? "O' 7 ! whose 
word ? Jer 44 s8 , 1 S 12 3 ; in the accusative, qucmnam ? 1 S 28 11 , 

Is 6 s ; with prepositions, e. g. 1 K 20 14 (in an abrupt question by 
whom?); Gn 32 18 ; '» V V)« 1 S 24 15 .— Similarly no, -flO, HD 
what ? is used for the nominative, or accusative, or genitive (JerS 9 ), 
or with prepositions, e. g. np“Sy vjhereupon? Is i 5 , Jb 38 s ; why ? 
Nu 2 2 32 , &c.; Hp“iy quousque ? 7 4°. 1 

Rem. Both 'p and HD are used also in indirect questions (on the merely C 
relative distinction between direct and indirect questions In Hebrew, see 
the Interrogative Sentences), e.g. Gn 39 s (but read HC^INp with Samar, and LXX), 
43 22 , Ex 32 1 .—On the meaning of 'D and HD as interrogatives is based also 
their use as indefinite pronouns (equivalent to quisquis , quodcunque or quicquam), 
e.g. Ex 3 2 26 , Ju 7 8 , 1 S 20 4 , Is 50 10 (read yiDJjb in the apodosis\ 54 15 , Pr 9 416 , 

2 Cli 3b 28 ; even have a care, whosoever ye he, 2 S 18 12 (unless is to 

be read, with the LXX, for 'D) ; so also HE) ( whatever it be) Jb 13 13 , 1 S 19 3 , 

2 S i8 22 - 23 ; cf. Nu 23 s HZn 5 ! and whatsoever he showeth me. Cf. also 

“I 17 X 'D whosoever Ex 32 s3 , 2 S 2c 11 , and "ItyX t7 , ’Nrr' l D any man who Dt 2c 5ff -, 


corrupt. In Ju 5 5 in fact p'p HJ is most probably to bo regarded with 

Moore as a very early gloss, which subsequently found its way from this 
passage into \f/ 68. 

1 A quite different use of HD was pointed out (privately) by P. Haupt in 
Ct5 8 will ye not tell him? i.e. I charge you that ye fell him, and 7 1 — look ?ioiv at the 
Shulamite, corresponding to the late Arabic md tard, just see! md taqulu, say 
now! It has long been recognized that HE is used as a negative in Ct 8 4 . 
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Ju io 18 . A still farther weakening of the indefinite use of HD is the combina¬ 
tion ■$“!"! 19 that which , Ec i 9 , 3 15 (just like the Syriac “1 KD) ; cf. Est 8 1 , and 
HD ♦ . ♦ bil Pr 9 13 , HD . ♦ ♦ fr<b Neh 2 12 , nothing whatever .—On quicquani , 

anything at all (usually with a negative), and as an adverb in any way , 1 S 21 3 * * , 
see the Lexicon. 


§ 138 . The Relative Pronoun. 

Cf. Philippi, Stat. constr. (see heading of § 89), p. 71 f., and especially 
V. Baumann, Hebrdische Relativscitze, Leipzig, 1894. 

a Relative clauses are most frequently (but not necessarily; cf. §1556) 
introduced by the indeclinable (see § 36). 1 This is not, however, 
a relative pronoun in the Greek, Latin, or English sense, nor is it 
a mere nota relaticnis , 2 but an original demonstrative pronoun [as 
though iste, istius, &c.]. 3 Hence it is used— 

(1) In immediate dependence on the substantival idea to be defined, 
and virtually in the same case as it (hence belonging syntactically to 
the main clause); e.g. Gn 24 7 ♦ ♦ ♦ nb^b fcttn ♦ ♦ ♦ ^nfjb "KPX njn^ the 
Lord, iste , he took me . . . he shall send, &c. ( = wlio took me)\ Gn 2 2 
and God finished nbqj inpxblp his work , istud, he had made (it). 
Such qualifying clauses may be called dependent relative clauses. 

b Rem. i. In the above examples in Gn 24 7 is virtually in the nomina¬ 
tive, in G11 2 2 in the accusative. A further distinction between the examples 
is that in Gn 24 7 the main idea (mrV), to which is added in apposition, 
is only resumed in the qualifying clause by the subject ( he ) inherent in 


1 The etymology of the word is still a matter of dispute. Against the 

identification of as an original substantive, with the Arabic ’afar, trace , 

Aram. *inX place , trace, Noldeke urges ( ZDMG . xl. 738) that the expression trace 

of . . . could hardly have developed into the relative conjunction, while the 
meaning of place has been evolved only in Aramaic, where the word is never used 
as a relative. According to others, is really a compound of several pro¬ 
nominal roots; cf. Sperling, Die Nota relationis im ffebrdischen, Leipzig, 1876, 
and KSnig, Lehrgeb ., ii. 323 ff., who follows Ewald and BOttcher in referring 

it to an original btf'N. According to Hommel {ZDMG. xxxii. 708 ff.) 
is an original substantive, to be distinguished from and (an original 
pronominal stem), but used in Hebrew as a nota relationis } or (as D] and ^ 
are also sometimes used, see below, g and h) simply for the relative pronoun. 
Baumann (op. cit., p. 44) sees in the Assyrian sa, Phoenician, Punic, and 
Hebrew the ground-forms, of which the Phoenician and Punic JTN (see 
above, § 36 note) and the Hebrew are developments. 

2 E. g. like Luther’s use of so, in die fremden Gutter , so unter euch sind , 
Gn 33 2 . 

3 This is the necessary conclusion both from the analogy of the Arabic 

y alladi , which is clearly a demonstrative (like the Hebr. lbn, Hlbn), and 

from the use of fit and as relatives. 
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' 3 npi>, while in Gn 2 1 2 it is not resumed at all. This suppression of the 
retrospective pronoun 1 takes place especially when it (as in Gn 2 1 ) would 
represent an accusative of the object, or when it would be a separate 
pronoun representing a nominative of the subject in a noun-clause, e. g. 

Gn 1 7 yp-ii? nnnp D^n the waters, those , under the firmament, &c. In 

negative sentences, however, the retrospective pronoun is not infrequently 
added, e.g. Gn 17 12 NT ; 7 2 NT ; i K 9 20 HEn ; Dt 20 15 H 3 H ; but cf. also 
T NT ’"C'N Gn 9 s . The addition of NT in a verbal clause, 2 K 22 18 , is 
unusual. 

The very frequent omission of the retrospective pronoun is noticeable in 
cases where the predicate of the qualifying clause is a verbum dicendi , e.g. 

jS t u 1 o 29 ice are journeying unto the place, DD^ jflN TN HT) "IDN that place, 

the Lord said (of it), It will I give to ijou\ cf. Nu 14 40 , Ju S 15 , 1 S 9 17 - 23 , 24 s , 

1 K 8 2l \ Jer 32 43 . 

2. When the substantive, followed by and the qualifying clause, C 

expresses an idea of place, it may also be resumed by the adverbs of place 
Dt? there , thither, Dtfp thence, e.g. Gn 13 3 r6n« Of nTT^N 

unto the place , that one, his tent had been there, i.e. where his tent had been ; cf. Gn 3 s3 
Dtytp, Ex 21 13 But even in this case the retrospective word may bo 

omitted, cf. Gn 35 14 , Nu 20 13 , Is 64 10 , where Dt? would be expected, and 
Gn 3c 38 , Nu 13 27 , 1 K 12 2 , where HDt? would be expected.—When the 
appositional clause is added to a word of time, the retrospective pronoun is 
always omitted, e.g. i S 20 31 for all the days, T "C'N those — the son of 

Jesse is living (in them ); cf. G11 45®, Dt i 46 , 9 7 , 1 K 11 42 ; see Baumann, 
op. cit., p. 33. 

3. If the governing substantive forms part of a statement made in the Cl 
first or second person, the retrospective pronoun (or the subject of the apposi¬ 
tional clause) is in the same person, e.g. Gn45 4 I am Joseph , TIN 

he — ye sold me, i.e. whom ye sold ; Nu 22 30 , Is 49 s3 ; 41 8 thou, Jacob , 

^rnra he — I have chosen thee ; Jer 32 19 , Ec io 16f *; Gn 15 7 I am the Lord , 
^TNiin he—I brought thee out, &c., Ex 20 2 (Dt 5 6 ). 

(2) Not depending (adjectivally) on a governing substantive, but C 
itself expressing a substantival idea. Clauses introduced in this way 
may be called independent relative clauses . This use of is generally 
rendered in English by he ivho, he ivhom, &c. (according to the context), 
or that which, &c., or sometimes of such a hind as (qnalis), cf. Ex 14 136 , 
and in a dependent relative clause Is 7 1 '. In reality, however, the 
Tf is still a demonstrative belonging to the construction of the main 
clause as subject or object, or as a genitive dependent on a noun or 
preposition, e.g. Nu 2 2 6 "INV “1NH “IjyX iste—-thou cursest (him )—is 
cursed, i. e. he whom thou cursest, &c.; Ex 22 s ; 2 as object, Gn 44 1 , 


1 The instances in which, instead of a retrospective pronoun, the main 
idea itself is repeated (Gn 49 30 , 50 13 , Jer 31 32 ) are most probably all due to 
subsequent amplification of the original text by another hand. 

2 The absolute use of is very peculiar in the formula "Q"I HT 12 ’N 

this (is it )—it came as the word of the Lord to . . ., Jer 14 1 , 46 1 , 47 1 , 49 s4 . 
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49 1 , 1 Si6 3ff -, Mi 6 l (Xte DS); and even preceding the verb, e. g. 
Is 52 15 , ip 6 g°; as genitive, Ez 23 s8 I will deliver thee T3 
nwto the hand of those — thou hatest (them); depending on a pre¬ 
position, e.g. yjtib Gn 44 4 , 2 K io 22 ; *TBfc3 Gn 2i 17 , DP Wn m 

//*«/ (place)— he is there , i. e. where he is ; cf. Ju 17 8 and Pai i 16 
whither ; 1 1 K 18 12 whither ; Ex 5 11 . 

f* From these examples it follows that in independent relative clauses the 
retrospective suffix, or adverb of place, may be, and in fact generally is, 
omitted. As a rule, however (as in the dependent relative clause), this does 
not apply to cases in which the retrospective pronoun, by the construction 
of the sentence, depends on a preposition, 2 e. g. Gn 44®'* HD1 * *. 1 F 1 X XS8) "IPX 
he—it (the cup) is found with him, — shall die (for the Wdw of the apodosis in 
TOJ cf. § 143d). In such cases ")jyX preceded by the preposition is quite 

anomalous, as in Gn 31 s2 X^Dfl ItyX Dy with whomsoever thou findest , where 
*1!^X is a relative pronoun in the English sense ; on the other hand, in 
Is 47 12 (and probably also 56 4 ) *V^X 3 is to be explained (with Baumann, 

op. cit., p. 37) by reference to 47 15 , as a demonstrative pronoun, stand now 
with thine enchantments . . . , with those — thou hast laboured (with them). 

[With regard to the preceding explanation of “I^X, the student will of 
course understand that, in Hebrew as we know it, never occurs as 

a mere demonstrative. A particle which, whatever its origin, is uniformly 
used with reference to something in another, contiguous clause, will naturally 
have acquired in practice that force which we denote by the term ‘relative *.] 

g Like the original demonstrative pronoun *“)PX, the demonstratives 
proper HT, IT, (the last commonly), 3 and sometimes the article, are 
used somewhat frequently in poetic language to introduce both 
dependent and independent relative clauses. With regard to the 

construction of HT, &c., the remarks on *TPX, under a and e, also 
hold good. 

Examples:— 

(a) nj in apposition to a governing substantive in the nominative, f 104 26 
rny»‘nj (there is) leviathan , he—thou hast formed (him), i. e. whom thou hast 
formed ; Is 42 s4 (}T) ; in the accusative, Is 25®, p 74 2 (in both cases with a 
retrospective pronoun ; if is used without it in \p I32 12 ); in apposition to 
a genitive dependent on a preposition, Pr 23 s2 i"IT 'f\ ' 3 xS yp^ hearken 

unto thy father, him—he begat thee, i.e. who begat thee; \p 17 9 (}f).—In \p 104 8 

D C l f’ 91 ?' n .I unto the place which thou hcidst founded for them (cf. § 130 c), 

HT is in the genitive after the construct state DlpO to the place of that, thou hadst 


1 In Zc 12 10 also, instead of the unintelligible *1^X I“IX H ^X, we should 
probably read "VJ ; X“^X, and refer the passage to this class. 

2 Such a strong ellipse as in Is 31 6 , where would be expected after 

Ip'Dyn, is only possible in elevated poetic or prophetic language. 

3 The etymological equivalent 3 in Aramaic is always a relative. 
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founded (it) for them ; on the same analogy we may also take, with Baumann 
(op. cit., p. 48), $ (,Tt in) aud Ex is 13 (nJ)N 3 fl-QS), 15 16 , Is 43 s1 , f 9 ]c , 
10 2 , 31 5 , 32 s , 62 12 , 142 4 , 143 8 (all examples of *11). 

To introduce independent relative clauses PJJ is used as a nominative in h 
Jb 19 19 ; as accusative, Jb i5 17 and Hb 1 11 , 68 29 (after a preposition, HI 

Ex 13 8 ; but the text is evidently corrupt). 

(b) More certain examples of the use of the article as a relative pronoun l 
(more correctly, perhaps, of the demonstrative which is otherwise used as 

article) are 1 Ch 26 28 bwotf t^Jpnn ^3 all that Samuel had dedicated , &c. ; 

1 Ch 29 s (where XVDJ can only be perfect Niph'al); 2 Ch 29 s6 , Ezr io 14 . In 
connexion with a piural, Jos 10 24 the chiefs of the men of war ifiN who 

went with him ; Ezr 8 25 , 10 17 , 1 Ch 29 17 . Finally, in the sense of id quod , Jer 5 13 
(where, however, we should read with the LXX “linn). Cf. moreover, 

1 S 9 24 the thigh and that which tvas upon it (but see k below) ; 2 Ch l 4 

P3H3 equivalent to pin to the place, that he had prepared . 

In all the examples adduced except 1 S 9 24 (where njbxni should probably h 
be read for rP^yni) the H is followed by undoubted perfects; almost all the 
examples, moreover, belong to the latest Books (Ezra and Chronicles). On 
the other hand, another series of instances (even in the older texts) is 
extremely doubtful, in which the Masora likewise requires perfects, either by 
placing the tone on the penultima, as in Gn 1S 21 , 46 27 , Jb 2 11 HNIin ; Is 51 10 
TO&n ; Ez 26 17 n^nn Bu i 22 , 2 6 and 4 s HI1IN1, or by the punctuation, Gn 21 3 
; I K II 9 , Dn S 1 HiOan ; Is 56 s nj^ 3 n, while no doubt the authors in 
all these cases intended participles (and in fact perfect participles, cf. § n6d) 
with the article, thus HNIin, &c., Ez 26 17 I"6^np for according to 

§ 52 s, and in the other examples nN"l 3 n f Hlbsn. 


§ 139. Expression of Pronominal Ideas by means of 
Substantives . 

Analogous to the periphrases for expressing materials and attributes Cl 
by means of substantives (§ 128 0 and p), is the use of substantives 
to represent certain kinds of pronominal ideas, for which no special 
expressions exist. Tims— 

1. ntj ? X man , woman , are used to express— Jj 

(a) The idea of each , every (in the sense of each severally) with reference to 
persons, 1 and even animals (Gn 15 10 ), e.g. Gn io 6 , feminine Ex 3 22 ; 
is the object, e.g. in Jer 12 15 . On cf. § 123c. 

In a few passages in the above sense is placed for the sake of emphasis C 
before the governing noun (always a substantive with a suffix), thus ty'N “Pft 
VHX Gn 9 B , according to the usual explanation, stands for 'HS TD at the 
hand of the brother of every man. But although the explanation seems to be 


1 As a rule is used in the particularizing sense of each man , with the 
plural of the verb, e.g. Gn 44 11 ; sometimes, however, as subject to a verb in 
the singular, e.g. Gn 44 13 . 
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supported by Gn 42 26 and Nu 17 17 , it is inconceivable that such an inversion 
of nomen regens and rectum should occur. It is more likely, either that the 
second substantive is in apposition to (thus Gn 9® at the hand of every man, 

his brother, [unless it is a combination of the two readings and 

"PD] ; similarly 15 10 and he laid each or, more exactly, one piece of it , &c., 
and so probably also Nu 17 17 every one, sc. his name), or precedes as a kind 

of casus pendens , and only receives its nearer definition from the following 
substantive with suffix ; thus Gn 41 12 , 42 s8 (according to the context = every 
one in his sack); 42 s6 , where is virtually the predicate of 

t ; Ex 12 4 , 28 21 , Nu 5 10 , 26 84 , 2 K 23 s6 , and especially Zc 7 10 . 1 
d (&) Anyone, some one, e.g. Gn 13 16 , Ct S 7 , with a negative no one; 2 so after 
Ex i6 19 - 29 ; before On 23® and frequently.—Instead of we some¬ 


times find in a similar sense D'lN man, homo, e. g. Lv i* (cf. DlNtH inKS as an y 
one else, Ju i6 7 - n ), {soul) person, Lv 2 1 , 5 1 , &c., and in a neuter sense 
(prop, word, thing) for anything, Gn 18 14 , or Lv e> 2 , Nu 31 23 . With 

a negative "O' 5 ! means nothing; thus after Gn 19 8 ; after nS Ec 8 5 .— 
Cf. finally, inSD any one, Dt 15 7 ; anything , Ez 1S 10 (but in Lv 4 2 , 5 13 fintftt) 
and the expressions noticed in § 144 e. The latter include also instances 
like Ez 1S 32 I have no pleasure riftH in the death of him that dieth, i.e. of 

any man. 

C ( c) In connexion with VPIX his brother or Ms neighbour , one, masc. 

(as H&’N one, fern., in connexion with nffiriN her sister or nr^JTl her neighbour) 


f 


is used to represent the ideas of alter — alter, the one—the other 3 (in reference to 
persons, animals, or things without life; see the Lexicon) or the idea of one 
another, e.g. Gn 13 13 and they separated themselves the one from the 

other ; Ex 26 s five curtains (n$P"}' fern.) shall be coupled together Hfr’K 07 ie 

to another. 

2. soul, person expresses the idea of self* both in the singular, Pri9 81b , 
29 24 , Jb 1S 4 (in all cases fa? S3 equivalent to himself) and in the plural, 
Jer 37 9 , &c. Similar to this is the use of rb-njpH Gn 1S 12 (prop, in her inuard 
jmrt) in the sense of within herself. 5 


1 Cf. on the whole question the thorough discussion by Budde, Die bibl. 

Urgcschichte, p. 283 ffi : according to him, the words in Gn 9® are to be 
rendered at the hand of one another (from men mutually) wilt I require it. [In 
support of this view, Budde points to Zc 7 10 VnX nyT) 

DDznba, which in the light of s 17 , Dpnnbzi ^njn njn _ riN 

can only, he observes, be rendered ‘and devise not the hurt of one another in 
your heart’. So also Konig, Syntax, § 33.] 

2 Cf. also Gn 39 31 . On the expression of the idea of 710 07ie by 

means of pfc$ with a following participle, see the Negative Sentences, § 152 l. 

3 Elsewhere nj . ♦ . ill are used in a similar sense, Ex 14 20 , Is 6 3 ; also 
in^n . ♦ , nnan 2 s i 4 6 , or the substantive is repeated, e.g. Gn 47 21 (from 
07 ie C7id . . . to the other eiid^. 

4 On the representation of this idea by pronouns, separate and suffixed, see 
§ 135 a, i and k. 

5 In a similar way the idea of self in Arabic, as in Sanskrit ( gtman ), is 

paraphrased by soul, spirit; in Arabic also by eye; in Rabbinic by body, 
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3. D^y bone (then metaphorically for substance ) expresses the idea of self ’ g 
selfsame, venj same , in reference to things (as to persons, e.g. njn Di*H DVV3 

in the selfsame day , Gn 7 13 , cf. Jos io 27 , Ez 24 s ; "inbj> D^ID$n DpTJQ as it were the 
very heaven for clearness, Ex 24 30 ; iftfi in the very fullness of his strength ( = m 

the midst of his full strength), Jb 21 23 . 

4. The simple plural of words denoting time sometimes includes also the Ji 
idea of a few, some ; 3 thus CD' a few days, Gn 24 s5 , 40 4 (here even of a longer 

period, — for some time); Is 65 20 , Dn 8 27 (on the other hand, Gn 2j 44 , 29 20 
DHnX D'DJ; see § 96 under inX ); some years, Dn n 6 - 8 . 


Dljl or Dyy bone, in Ethiopic and Amharic by head, in Egyptian by mouth, 
hand, &c. ; cf. also the Middle High German min lip, din lip, for ich, dw. 
However, tyjpi in such cases is never (not even in Is 46 s they themselves) 

a merely otiose periphrasis for the personal pronoun, but always involves 
a reference to the mental personality, as affected by the senses, desires, &c. 

1 Some in reference to persons in Ex 16 20 is expressed by CW 3 K, and in 
Neh 5 2-4 by gb sunt qui, with a participle following. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SENTENCE 

I. The Sentence in General. 

§ 140. Noun-clauses, Verbal-clauses , and the Compound 

Sentence. 

a 1. Every sentence, the subject and predicate of which are nouns 
or their equivalents (esp. participles), is called a noun-clause, e. g. 

njiT the Lord is our king, Is sf 2 ; C'NEm D'JP DID now the 
men of Sodom were wicked and sinners, Gn 13 13 ; HQ a mouth is 
theirs , 115 s ; see further, § 141. 

b 2. Every sentence, the subject of which is a noun (or pronoun 
included in a verbal-form) and its predicate a finite verb, is called 
a verbal-clause , e.g. 3EK3 and God said , G11 i 3 ; and he 

divided , 1"; see further, § 142. 

C Hem. In the last example the pronominal subject is at least indicated by 
the preformative ('), and in almost all forms of the perfect by afformatives. 
The 3rd pers. sing. perf. however, which contains no indication of the 
subject, must also be regarded as a full verbal-clause. 

(1 3. Every sentence, the subject or predicate of which is itself a full 

clause, is called a compound sentence , e. g. \fs 18 31 D'DJT) God — 
his way is perfect, equivalent to God's way is perfect ; G11 34® 

D 3 rD 3 HjJ^n my son Shechem—his soul longeth for your daughter; 
see further, § 143. 

e 4. The above distinction between different kinds of sentences— 
especially between noun- and verbal-clauses—is indispensable to the 
more delicate appreciation of Hebrew syntax (and that of the Semitic 
languages generally), since it is by no means merely external or 
formal, but involves fundamental differences of meaning. Noun¬ 
clauses with a substantive as predicate, represent something fixed , 
a state or in short, a being so and so; verbal-clauses on the other 
hand, something moveable and in progress , an event or action. The 
latter description is indeed true in a certain sense also of noun-clauses 
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with a participial predicate, except that in their case the event en¬ 
action (as distinguished from that expressed by the verbal-clause) is 
of a fixed and abiding character. 

Rem. By the Arab grammarians every clause beginning with an inde- ti 
pendent subject is regarded as a noun-clause, and every clause beginning 
with a finite verb as verbal. If a finite verb follows the noun-subject the 
two together (since the verb comprises its own subject and is thus a complete 
verbal-clause) form a compound noun-sentence, just as when the predicate 
consists of an independent noun-clause. Though this definition of the 
different kinds of sentence, which we formerly accepted (in § 144 a of the 
22nd to the 24th German editions of this Grammar), is rejected above, a-d , 
we must, nevertheless, mention here the point in which this more compli¬ 
cated view of the Arab grammarians may be regarded as at least relatively 
correct, namely, in classifying verbal-clauses according as the subject precedes 
or follows the verb, a distinction which is often of great importance in Hebrew 
also; see further, in § 142a. 


§ 141. The Noun-clause. 

1. The subject of a noun-clause (see § 140 a) may be— a 

(a) A substantive, e. g. and a river went out (was 

going out) of Eden, Gn 2 10 . 

(b) A pronoun, e. g. Gn 7 4 I will cause it to rain; 14 18 

jnb frvirn and he was priest ; 2 23 (HXT before a feminine predicate, as 

before a plural in EX32 4 ); 'O who is wise ? Ho I4 10 .—In 
1 Cli 5 2 and of him one became a prince, the subject is 

contained in .* 

2. The predicate of a noun-clause may be— b 

(a) A substantive, e. g. Dt 14 1 DAK ye are children of the 

Lard your God; Gn 42 13 . Specially characteristic of the Semitic mode 
of expression are the cases in which both subject and predicate are 
substantives, thus emphasizing their identity (‘the thing is its 
measure, material, or equivalent ’), e. g. Ez 41 22 }*^ n3]ftn 

the altar (was) wood . . ., and the walls thereof (were) wood , i. e. of 
wood. Cf. below, c. 

(1 b ) An adjective or participle, e. g. Gn 2 12 N'nn 2HD and 

the gold of that land is good; 3K* now Ephron was sitting, &c., 

Gn 23 10 . 2 Very frequently such noun-clauses, attached by Waw to 
a verbal-clause, are used to represent a state contemporaneous with 
the principal action; cf. e below. 

(c) A numeral, e. g. Gn 42 13 "ib'y D'JB' the twelve (of us) are 

thy servants. 


1 For other remarkable instances of ellipse in the Chronicler, see Driver, 
Introduction, ed. 8, p. 537, no. 27. 

2 Cf. the numerous examples in § 116 n-p . 
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(d) A pronoun, e. g. Gn io 12 (N'H), Ex 9 s7 ('?K), Gn 24 s5 ('l?), 1 K 9 13 

(™y 

(e) An adverb or (esp. if formed with a preposition) any specification 

of time, place, quality, possessor, &c., which may be regarded as the 
equivalent of a noun-idea, e. g. there is the bdellium, Gn 2 12 ; 

'X where is Abel i 4 9 ; HDn oSiyS his mercy endureth for ever, 
\p- 136^'; ilTSS riches are in his house , pr 112 3 ; we are 

his, yj/ 100 3 Q € re. 

C Rem. 1. The employment of a substantive as predicate of a noun-clause is 
especially frequent, either when no corresponding adjective exists (so mostly 
with words expressing the material; cf. § 1280) or when the attribute is 
intended to receive a certain emphasis. For in all cases there is a much 
greater stress upon a substantival predicate, 2 since it represents something as 
identical with the subject (see above, b [a]), than upon an adjectival or verbal 
predicate ; cf. Ct i 10 ; p 25 10 all the paths 0/ the Lord are filOfcsl 3 Dn lovingkindness 
and truth (i. e. wholly lovingkindness, &c.; cf. Jer io 10 ); Ez 38 s , p 10 5 , 19 10 , 23 s , 
88 19 , Pr 3 17 , 3 Jb 22 12 , 23 1 2 , 26 13 , Ru 3 2 . Sometimes the emphasis on the predi¬ 
cate is obtained by the use of the plural form (according to § 124 e), e.g. 
p 110 s thy people are J 1333 altogether willingness ; Cfc 5 16 , Dn 9 23 . 

d Sometimes the boldness of such combinations is modified by the repetition 
of the subject, as regens of the predicate, e.g. Jb 6 12 Tib DT 3 N nb”DX is my 
strength the strength of stones? Pr 3 17 . That the language, however—especially 
in poetry—is not averse even to the boldest combinations in order to em¬ 
phasize very strongly the unconditional relation between the subject and 
predicate, is shown by such examples as p 45 s myrrh and aloes and cassia are all 
thy garments (i.e. so perfumed with them that they seem to be composed of 
them) ; Ct i 15 thine eyes are doves, i. e. dove’s eyes (but 5 12 DTi' 3 ) ; 4 p 23 s , 109 4 , 
Jb S 9 , 12 12 , Ct 2 13 . In prose, e.g. Ex 9 s1 , Ezr io 13 HJin the season is rain 

showers , i.e. the rainy season ; with a bold enallage of the number, Gn 34 s0 
3 BDD 'Hip and I (with my family) am persons few in number. For 

similarly bold expressions with HTl cf. Gn n 1 , 12 2 , Ex 17 12 , Is 5 12 , Jer 2 28 , 
and again with a bold enallage of the number, Jb 29 15 I was eyes to the blind , 
and feet was I to the lame , but in prose, Nu 10 s1 and thou shalt be to us 


1 Why in these examples the pronouns, notwithstanding appearances to 
the contrary, are to be considered as predicates and not as subjects, may 
be seen from what has been remarked above, § 126 A\ 

* The same naturally applies to most of those cases which are not pure 
noun-clauses, but have the substantival predicate connected with the subject 
by HTl (e.g. Gn 1 2 and the earth ivas a waste and emptiness ; cf. ip 35®, Pr 8 30 , 
Jb 3 4 ) or where a preposition precedes the substantival predicate, as \p 29 4 the 
voice of the Lord is with power , i. e. powerful. 

3 here, as in Jb 21 9 , is evidently a substantive after a plural subject ; 
on the other hand, it is doubtful whether D 5 )^ in such passages as Gn 43 127 , 

2 S 20 9 , p 120 7 , &c., is not rather to be regarded as an adjective. 

4 As a rule, in such comparisons 3 (which is then to be regarded as 
nominative) stands before the predicate, e.g. Is 6.3 2 wherefore are thy garments 
H33 TpIS like those of one that treadeth in the wine-press? (prop, the like of one that 
treadeth, instar calcantis ); Jer 50 9 . The comparison is then much less 
emphatic than in the noun-clauses cited above. 
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2. The noun-clause connected by wdto copulative to a verbal-clause, or its C 
equivalent, always describes a state contemporaneous with the principal action, 
or (when the predicate is a transitive participle) an action represented in 
constant duration (cf. § 107 d, as well as § 116 n and 0), e.g. Gn 19 1 and the 

two angels came to Sodom at even , Dih while Lot sat , &c.; I8 1 - 8 - 16 - 22 , 25 s6 , 
Ju 13 9 , 1 S i 9 , 2 S 4 7 , 11 4 (always with a participle); with an adjectival 
predicate, Gn 18 12 ; with a substantival predicate, 18 27 ; with an adverbial 
predicate, 9 s3 . Not infrequently such a circumstantial clause indicates at the 
same time some contradictory fact, so that *1 is equivalent to whereas , whilst , 
although , e.g. Gn 15 2 , 18 27 , 2c 3 , 48 14 {although he was the younger) ; Ju 16 15 how 
canst thou say , I love thee , 'AX pK whereas thine heart is not with me? 2 S 3 s9 , 
ip 28 s whilst mischief is in their hearts. These clauses describing a state are, 
however, only a subdivision of the large class of circumstantial clauses, 
on which see § 156. 


3. As the examples given under a and b show, the syntactical j* 
relation existing between the subject and predicate of a noun-clause 
is as a rule expressed by simple juxtaposition, without a copula of any 
kind. To what period of time the statement applies must be inferred 
from the context; e.g. 1 K 18 21 njrp the Lord is the true God ; 

1 S9 19 ; Is 31 2 Nin"D3 yet he also is wise ; Gn 42 11 ; on the other 

hand, Gn 19 1 and ( = while) Lot was sitting ; Ez 28 15 ; Gn 7 4 

TtptpO ' 3 bK / am raining , i. e. 1 will rain . Sometimes even a jussive 
or optative is to be supplied as predicate, Gn 27 13 upon me be thy 
curse ; Gn n 3 , 20 13 , Ex 12 2 . Cf. § 116 r, note. 

Not infrequently, however, a connexion is established between subject^ 
and predicate (a) by adding the separate pronoun of the 3rd person 
singular or plural, expressly resuming and therefore strengthening 
the subject, or ( b) (especially for the sake of a more exact specification 
of time) by the help of the verb HJH. The first of these will be 
a compound sentence, since the predicate to the main subject consists 
of an independent clause. 


Examples of (a) : Gn 41 26 the seven gcod kine A3A IDE? they are seven It 
years ; Dt i 17 , 4 24 ; Ec 5 18 fcOH D\nfrx AA D HI this—it is a gift of God ; Nu 3 27 
an A;?X ; in a question, Gn 27 s8 . Sometimes Kin is used in this way to 
strengthen a pronominal subject of the first or second person, and at the 
same time to connect it with the predicate whicli follows, 1 e.g. Kin 'SiX *03X 
Is 43 25 7 , even 7 , am he that blotteth out , &c.; 51 12 ; Kin AAK 2 S 7 28 , Is 37 16 , 

\p 44 5 , Neh 9 6 - 7 ; in an interrogative sentence, Jer 14 22 ; 2 in Jer 49 ia Kin in 
a rer&aZ-clause strengthens ilAK. 


1 On a similar use of the separate pronoun of the third person in Aramaic 
(Dn 2 38 , Ezr 5 11 , &c.) see Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bill. Aram., § 87. 3. 

2 This is of course to be distinguished from the use of Kin (to be inferred 

from the context) as predicate in the sense of 6 avr 6 s ; see above, § 135 a, 

note 1 ; or such cases as Dt 32 s9 see now Kin OK OX '3 that 7 , even 7, am he ; 

1 Ch 21 17 . 
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l Of ( b ): naturally this does not apply to the examples, in which rPH, in 
the sense of to become , to fare, to exist , still retains its full force as a verb, and 
where accordingly the sentence is verbal, and not a noun-clause; especially 
when the predicate precedes the subject. On the other hand, such examples 
as Gn i 1 2 and the earth was (fWfl) waste and emptiness , can scarcely be regarded 
as properly verbal clauses ; DJTn is used here really only for the purpose of 
referring to past time a statement which, as the description of a state, 
might also appear in the form of a pure noun-clause ; cf. Gn 3 1 * . This is 
especially true of the somewhat numerous instances in which n\l occurs as 
a connecting word between the subject and the participial predicate ; e. g. 
Ju i 7 , Jb 1 14 (immediately afterwards a pure noun*clause). The imperfect 
of fPH announces what is future in Nu 14 s3 , &c.; cf. § 116 r. However, 

especially in the latter case, n'n is not wholly without verbal force, but 
comes very near to being a mere copula, and this use is more frequent in the 
later books 1 than in the earlier. 

Hem. On the employment of t?' existence, and pK non-existence , which were 
originally substantives (on their tendency to be used as verbs, equivalent.to 
est, and non est , cf. § 100 0, and the Negative Sentences , § 152) as a connecting 
link between a pronominal subject and a participial predicate (especially in 
conditional and interrogative sentences, Gn 2 4 42 * 49 , 43*, &c.), see above, 
§ 1 ] 6 q, and the various kinds of subordinate clauses mentioned in § § 150, 159. 

I 4. The natural arrangement of words in the noun-clause, as describ¬ 
ing a state, is subject — predicate ; the principal stress falls on the 
former since it is the object of the description. Very frequently, 
however (and not merely in poetry, where greater freedom is naturally 
allowed in the arrangement of words), the reverse order is found, i. e. 
predicate — subject. The latter order must be used when special 
emphasis is laid on the predicate, 2 or when it consists of an inter¬ 
rogative word; thus with a substantival predicate, e.g. Gn 3 19 “isy 
nriK dust thou art ; 4 9 , 12 13 (mg sister , not my wife); 20 212 , 29 14 , 
Is 6 3b , Jb 5 24 , 6 12 ; with an adjectival predicate, e. g. Is 6 3a , 28 21 , 
Jer io 6 ; with a participle, Gn 30 1 , 32 12 ; with an interrogative pro¬ 
noun, e. g. G11 24 65 ; 3 with an adverbial interrogative, e. g. Gn 4 9 . 

7// Rem. On the above cf. the exhaustive investigations of C. Albrecht , 1 Die 
Wortstfcllung im hebr. Nominalsatze,’ ZAW. vii. 218 ff. and viii. 249 if.; with 
a complete list of the exceptions to the order subject — predicate , p. 254 ff. The 
predicate rnust precede for the reasons stated (an adjectival predicate is parti¬ 
cularly emphatic when it has the force of a comparative, e. g. Gn 4 13 ; the 
predicate expressed by means of a preposition precedes most frequently 
when it serves to convey the ideas of having , possessing , e.g. Gn 18 14 , 29 16 , &c.; 
cf. also 26 20 , 31 16 43 ). 

Jl The predicate may precede: (a) when the subject is a pronoun, for ‘ the 
person assumed to be generally known, does not excite the same interest as 


1 According to Albrecht, ZAW. viii. 252, especially in Deuteronomy and 
in the Priestly Code. 

2 For the same reason specifications of place (e.g. Gn 4 7 ) or other adverbial 
qualifications may stand at the beginning of the sentence. 

3 The only exceptions, according to Albrecht (see the Rem. above), are 

Dx io 7 - 8 . 
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that which is stated about him ; 5 (b) 1 in order not to be a mere appendago 
to a subject which consists of several words,’ e. g. 2 K 20 19 ; (c) in interroga¬ 
tive sentences (with a substantival or adjectival predicate or one compounded 
with a preposition), e.g. 1 S 16 4 ; finally ( d ) in a relative clause, when the 
predicate is adverbial or compounded with a preposition, as a rule closely 
united (by Maqqeph) with , e.g. Gn 2 11 ; i 29f - . 

§ 142 . The Verbal-clause . 

1 . By § 140/ there is an essential distinction between verbal- a 
clauses, according as the subject stands before or after the verb. I11 
the verbal-clause proper the principal emphasis l'ests upon the action 
which proceeds from (or is experienced by) the subject, and accord¬ 
ingly the verb naturally precedes ( necessarily so when it is in the 
perf. consec. or imperf. consec.). Nevertheless, the subject does some¬ 
times precede even in the verbal-clause proper, in the continuation of the 
narrative, e.g. Gn 7 19 , 1 S 1S 1 , 2 S 19 12 ; especially so if there is special 
emphasis upon it, e. g. Gn 3 13 (it is not I who am to blame, but) the 
serpent beguiled me , cf. Gn 2 5 , &C. 1 In the great majority of instances, 
however, the position of the subject at the beginning of a verbal-clause 
is to be explained from the fact that the clause is not intended to 
introduce a new fact carrying on the narrative, but rather to describe 
a state. Verbal-clauses of this kind approximate closely in character 
to noun-clauses, and not infrequently (viz. when the verbal form might 
just as well be read as a paiticiple) it is doubtful whether the writer 
did not in fact intend a noun-clause. 

The particular state represented in the verb may consist— 6 

(a) Of an act completed long before, to which reference is made only 
because it is necessary for understanding the sequel of the principal action. 

If the predicate be a perfect (as it almost always is in these cases), it is 
generally to be rendered in English by a pluperfect; cf. the examples 
discussed above in § 106/(1 S 2S 3 , &c.); also Gn 6 8 (not Noah found grace) ; 
16 1 , 18 17 , 20 4 , 24 1 , 39 1 {and Joseph in the meanwhile had been brought down to 
Egypt)] 41 10 , Ju i 16 , 1 S 9 15 , 14 27 , 25 21 , 1 K 1 1 , &c.—In a wider sense this 
applies also to such verbal-clauses as G11 2 6 (see further, § 112 e), since when 
they serve to represent an action continuing for a long period in the past, 
and thus to some extent a state. 

( b ) Of a fact, contemporaneous with the principal events or continuing as C 
the result of them. To the former class belong all those instances in which 
the predicate is combined with ITH (provided that rPH has not, as in Gn i 2 , 

3 1 , &c., been weakened to a mere copula, in which case the precedence of the 
subject is fully explained from the character of the clause as a noun-clause; 
cf. § 141 i f and the examples of iTH, &c., with a participle, § 116 r) ; as an 
example of the second class, cf. e.g. Gn 13 12 

Abraham accordingly continued to dwell in the land of Canaan, but Lot dwelt, &c. 


1 This of course applies also to the cases, in which the subject consists of 
a strongly emphasized personal pronoun, e.g. Gn 32 13 HHK thou thyself ; 33 3 
fcOn he himself. 
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(l Rem. 1. The close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the 
subject and actual noun-clauses, is seen finally from the fact that the former 
also are somewhat frequently added with ) (or subordinated) to a preceding 
sentence in order to lay stress upon some accompanying circumstance ; on 
such noun-clauses describing a state or circumstance , cf. § 141 e. This is 
especially the case, again, when the circumstantial appendage involves an 
antithesis ; cf. Gn 1S 18 seeing that nevertheless Abraham shall surely become , &c. ; 
24 56 , 2b 27 , Is 29 13 , Jer 14 15 , ip 50 17 , Jb 21 22 y and such examples as Gn 4 2 - 4 , 29 17 , 
where by means of ) a new subject is introduced in express antithesis to 
one just mentioned. Moreover, in the examples treated above, under b and c 
(1 S 28 s , &c.), the subject is frequently introduced by 1, which then corre¬ 
sponds to the Greek 5 *, used to interpose an explanation, &c., see Winer, 
Gramm, des neutest. Sprachidioms , § 53. 7 b. 

C 2. By a peculiar construction verbal-clauses may be joined by means of ) 
and a following subject to participial clauses, e. g. Gn 3s 25 fcOn 1 ) N'H 

nnS>^ she was already brought forth , when she sent, &c. ; 44 s - 4 , Ju 18 3 * , 19”, 2S20 8 ; 

for other examples, see § 116 u (where it is pointed out, note r, that the 
apodosis also frequently appears in the form of a woww-clause, a further 
proof of the close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the subject 
and noun-clauses proper). Without doubt there is in all these cases a kind 
of inversion of the principal clause and the temporal subordinate clause; 
the latter for the sake of greater emphasis being raised to an independent 
noun-clause, while the real principal action is added as though it were an 
accompanying circumstance, and hence in the form of an ordinary circum¬ 
stantial clause. [Cf. Driver, Tenses, § 166 if.] 

f 2. According to what has been remarked above, under a, the 
natural order of words within the verbal sentence is: Verb — Subject , 
or Verb—Subject — Object. But as in the noun-clause (§ 141 1 ) so also 
in the verbal-clause, a variation of the usual order of words frequently 
occurs when any member of the sentence is to be specially emphasized 
by priority of position. 1 Thus the order may be :— 

(a) Object — Verb — Subject : Gn 30 40 , 37 4 , 1 S 15 1 , 2K23 19 and fre¬ 
quently. Naturally the examples are far more numerous, in which 
the object precedes a verbal form which includes the subject in itself, 
e. g. Gn 3 1014 - 18 , 6 16 , 8 17 , 9 13 , Ex 18 23 , Ju 14 3 , 1 8 *8 17 , 20 9 , 21 10 , 2 K 22 s , 
Pr 13 5 , &c. 

(b) Verb — Object — Subject : Gn 21 7 , Nu 5 23 , 1S15 s3 , 2S 24 16 (but 

is probably only a subsequent addition); Is 19 13 , 34 s2 , Jb 1i 19 , &e. 

( c) Subject — Object—Verb : Is 3 17 , n 8 , 13 18 , Ho 12 11 , \js 6 10 , 11 5 ? 
Jb 2 9 25 . 2 


1 Not infrequently also the striving after chiasmus mentioned in § 114 r, 
note, occasions a departure from the usual arrangement of words. 

2 This sequence occurs even in prose (Gn 17 9 , 23 s , &c.); it is, however, 

more doubtful here than in the above prophetical and poetical passages, 

whether the preceding subject should not be regarded rather as the subject 

of a compound sentence (§ 143), the predicate of which is an independent 

verbal-clause ; this would explain why the verbal-clause is usually separated 

from the subject by one of the greater disjunctives.—On the other hand, the 

sequence Subject — Object—Verb is quite common in Aramaic (e.g. D11 2 7 - 10 ; ; cf. 
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(d) Object — Subject—Verb (very rarely): 2 K 5 13 , Is 5 17 , 28 1 ', ^ 51°, 

Pr r 3 16 (read fe). 1 

(1 e) A substantival complement of the verb ITH is placed first in 
Is 18 5 njit ^$3 “IDZH and a ripening grape the flower becometh . 

Rem. Of specifications compounded with a preposition those oi place stand gr 
regularly after the verb, unless they are specially emphatic as e. g. 611 19 s , 
30 16 , 32 s , Mi 5 1 , Est 9 12 ; in Gn 29 s5 ^rnil with 2 pretii precedes for the sake 

of emphasis. Cf., however, in Gn 35 13 the order verb —specification oiplace- 
subject, —The remoter object precedes for the sake of emphasis, e. g. in Gn 13 15 
(26 s ), 15 3 ; even before the interrogative, Gn 27 s7 (cf. Jer 22 15 where the subject 
precedes an interrogative, and 1 S 2c 8 , Jb 34 31 where a prepositional specifi¬ 
cation precedes). — Prepositional specifications of time , such as rPK*fr 02 

(Gn i 1 ), tttnn DP 3 , &c. (but not n^aro, nor the simple rWfcO, n^riPO, 
stand, as a rule, before the verb, provided it be not in the perf. consec. 
or imperf. consec. ; so also certain adverbs of time, such as } nriy, whilst 
others like TOT regularly follow the verb. 

§ 143 . The Compound Sentence . 

A compound sentence (§ i^od) is formed by the juxtaposition of a 
a subject 2 (which always precedes, see c) and 

(a) An independent noun-clause, which (a) refers to the principal 
subject by means of a pronoun, e.g. Na i 3 njiT the Lord — 

in the storm is his way ; 2 S 23 s , 18 31 , 104 17 , 125 2 , Ec2 14 ; cf. also 

Gn 34^, where the predicate is an interrogative clause.—A personal 
pronoun is somewhat frequently used as the principal subject, e.g. 

Is 59 21 OTtf THS riNT and as for me, this is my covenant ivith them, 
&c.; Gn 9 9 , 17 4 , Is i 7 , 1 Ch 28 s ; 3 with an interrogative noun-clause, 
Gn 37 30 , Jb 21 4 , 38 19 :—or (y 3 ) is without a retrospective suffix (in 
which case naturally the connexion between the subject and predicate 
is much looser), e. g. 1 S 20 28 and as touching the matter ivhich, &c. 

. . . behold the Lord is between thee and me for ever ; Pr 27 s . 

Gesenius, Comm, on Is 42 24 , and Kautzsch’s Gramm, des Bibl. Aram., § 84. 1 b. 
The pure Aramaic usage of placing the object before the infinitive occurs in 
Hebrew in Lv 19 9 , 21 21 , Dt 2S 56 , 2 S 11 19 , Is 49 6 , 2 Ch 28™, 31 7 , 36* 9 (?). 

1 This sequence occurs more frequently in noun-clauses with a participial 
predicate, e.g. Gn 37 16 , 41 9 , 2 S 13 4 , &c., in interrogative sentences, e.g. 

2 K 6 22 , Jer 7I 9 ; in all which cases the emphasized object is placed before 
the natural sequence of subject — predicate . [Cf. Driver, Tenses, § 208.] 

2 In Gn 31 40 a verbal-clause CrpT I was) occurs instead of the subject, and 
is then explained by another verbal-clause. 

3 In 1 Chr 2S 2 (cf. also 2 2 7 ’OIl^'Dy PPH might also be taken as 

strengthening the pronominal suffix which follows (equivalent to I myself had 
it in my mind), as e. g. Ez 33 17 whereas their own way is not equal; cf. § 135/. 
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(6) An independent verbal-clause: (a) with a retrospective suffix, 1 
e.g. Gn 9 6 (cf. § 1 16 to) ; 17 15 as for Sarai thy wife , thou shalt not call 
her name Sarai; 26 15 , 28 13 , 34 s , Ex 30 3 ', 32^ 1 S 2 10 , 2 K io 29 , Is 9 1 , 
11 10 , Ez 33 2 , Ho 9 11 , yjs 11 4 , 46 s , 65“*, 74 17 , Dn 1 17 ; with a pronoun as 
the principal subject, Gn 24 s "; (/?) without a retrospective suffix, 
Is 19 17 every one that mentions it (Judah) to it (Egypt), it (Egypt) 
is afraid. 

Rem. 1. In all the above examples prominence is given to the principal 
subject (by its mere separation from the context by means of a greater 
disjunctive, as a casus pendens 2 ) in a manner which would be quite impossible 
in a simple noun or verbal-clause (e.g. Na i 3 if it were HEADS HiiT* TpH) ; cf. 

the French c’est moi qu'on a accuse. But the statement or question contained 
in the clause which forms the predicate also receives greater weight. For 
the same purpose other members of the sentence also are sometimes placed 
at the beginning and resumed again by a following suffix; thus the object, 
Gn 13 15 , 21 13 , 35 12 , 47 21 (with the Samaritan and LXX read perhaps T3VH‘) ; 

1 S 25 29 ; a specification of place, Gn 2 17 , 2 K 22 18 , &c.; a substantive with S, 

1 S 9 20 , 2 S 6 23 ; cf. the examples in § 135 a .—In Nu 15 29 a dative is co-ordinated 
with the casus pendens, i.e. there is a transition to a different construction. 

2. To compound sentences belong also the numerous examples already 
treated in the account of the tenses, where the predicate of a casus pendens is 
introduced by the wdw apodosis. The isolation and prominence of the 
principal subject is in this case still more marked than in the instances 
treated above ; on the cas?« pendens with a following imperfect consecutive 
fe.g. Jer 6 19 , 33 24 ), cf. § hi h ; with a following perfect consecutive (e.g. 
Ex 4 ?1 , 12 44 , Nu 23 s , 1 S 25 s7 , 2 S 14 10 , Is 9 4 , 56 sf -), § 112 t and mm; on the 
participle as casus pendens. § 112 00 and § 116 w .—In Jb 15 17 wdw apodosis 
follows with the cohortative; in Jb 23 12 , rp 115 7 , the imperfect is separated 
by from the wdw apodosis; in Jb 4 6 as for thy hope, it is the integrity of thy 

ways , 36"®, Ec 5 s , an incomplete noun-clause is appended by wdio apodosis. On 
wdw'apodosis after disconnected specifications of time, cf. § 112 00 at the end, 

and Gn 40 9 , 2 S 15 34 tJH^y * 0 $?,! Hfiyi and new (so far as the present is con¬ 
cerned) I will be thy servant , Nu 12 12 , Jer 4 1 (me thou needest not fear). 

3. Sometimes a substantive introduced by b (in respect to; cf. § 119W) serves 
the same purpose as the casus pendens beginning the sentence, as Nu 1S 8 
(unless the i> here serves to introduce the object, according to § 117 w) ; Is 32 1 
(where, however, D'HBH should most probably be read); Ec 9*, 1 Ch 7 1 * , 2 4 20ff , 

2 Ch 7 21 . On the other hand, \p 16 s , 17 4 , 32 s , 89 19 , U9 91 , are very doubtful. 
The suggestion of P. Haupt (Johns Hopkins University Circulars , xiii. no. 114; 
Baltimore, 1894) also deserves attention, that in passages like Ec 9 4 , and in 
bbb Gn 9 10 , 23*°, Ex 27 319 , Ez 44 9 , &c., j> is not the preposition, but an 
emphasizing particle, answering to the Arab. Id, surely ; Assyrian lit ; with ^b 
it is equivalent to in short. Cf. also b--S site — sive , et—et, Jos i7 lc , Ezr i 11 , 
Assyrian lu—lu. 


1 Cf. the Mesa' inscription, 1 . 31, and Iloronain , therein dwelt , &c. 

2 But this term must not (any more than that formerly used ‘ the subject 

preceding absolutely *) be misunderstood to mean that the principal subject is, 

as it were, floating in the air, and that the whole sentence results in an 

anacoluthon. On the contrary, to the Semitic mind, such sentences appear 

quite ns correctly formed as ordinary noun- and verbal-clauses. 
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§ 144 . Peculiarities in the Representation of the Subject 
{especially in the Verbal-clause ). 

1. According to § 40 ff. most forms of the finite verb include a a 

specification of the subject in the form of 'personal afformatives (in the 
imperfect also in the form of preformatives). Not infrequently, 
however, masculine forms are used in referring to feminines, e. g. 
BflyT). Ez 23 49 ; Ru i 8 ; in the imperfect, Jo 2 22 , Ct 2 7 ; in the 

imperative, Am 4 1 , Zc 13 7 (for other examples, see § 110&). On 
emphasizing the pronominal subject by the addition of the separate 
pronoun, see § 135 a and b. 

On the masculine as prior gender , cf. § 122 g; on similar anomalies in the 
use of the personal pronoun, § 135 0, in the connexion between substantive 
and adjective, § 132 d, between subject and predicate, § 145 p, t, a. 

2. The third person singular is often used impersonally, especially b 
in the masculine, e. g. WJ_ and it came to pass, rPiTI and it shall come 
to 2 j ass ; nnn followed by &c., it became hot to him , i. c. he became 
angry, Gn 4®, &c.; Sb lit. and it became strait to him , he was 
distressed , Gn 32 s also in the feminine, e.g. 1 S 30 fi (Ju 10 9 ) “WPH 

Ju 11 s9 , Jer 7 81 , Ez 12 25 , Jb 15 32 (unless in verse 31 be 

the subject); cf. also the impersonal passives, Is i 6 (n 32 n) f 29 s piJEJ?). 
Somewhat different are the instances in which the 3rd singular 
feminine occurs as the predicate of a feminine subject which is not 
mentioned, but is before the mind of the speaker, e.g. Is 7 7 , 14 24 , 
Jer io 7 , Jb 4 5 , 18 15 (in 2 K 24 7 is used in this way with a 

feminine predicate, and in Jer 19 5 alone); different, too, are the 
instances in which the 3rd singular masculine refers to an act just 
mentioned, e.g. Gn 17 11 rViT) and this (the circumcision) shall be a token 
of a covenant , &c. 

Rem. The expressions for natural phenomena may be either in the 3rd C 
sing, masculine or feminine, e.g. "litf it becomes light, 1 S 29 10 (but with an 
explicit subject, Gn 44 s ); and it became light ; so also TJE'fV it grows dark, 

Jer 13 16 ; but Mi 3®; nDJJn (hough there be darkness, Jb 11 17 ; VDDFI 

it rains, Am 4 7 (where, however, the context requires the reading VDDK) ; 

^ 50 3 rnVtyj it is tempestuous. 

1 In Arabic and Ethiopic the masculine is commonly used in this case, in 
Syriac the feminine.—The forms Dn hot, ZttD good, well, “ID bitter, “)5f narrow, 

XH evil (frequently joined by &c.), which many regard as impersonal, 

are no doubt to be regarded in most cases not as forms of the 3rd pers. sing, 
perf., but, with Hupfeld on ^ 18 7 , as adjectives. 
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d 3 . The indefinite personal subject (our they, one, the French on, and 
the German man *) is expressed— 

(a) By the 3rd person singular masculine, e. g. one (sc. any one 
who named it, see the Rem.) called (or calls) it, Gn 11 9 , 16 14 , 19' 22 , 
Ex 15 23 ; Gn 35 8 - 10 , 2 S 2 16 , Is g b ; one said, Gn 48 1 , 1S 16 4 ; 2 

other examples are Gn 38 28 one put out a hand ; Nu 23 21 , 1 K 2 2 38 , 
Is 6 10 ft Nf}] and one heals them-, 8 4 (N^); 46 7 (P 5 ? 5 f?); Am 6 12 , Mi 2 4 , 
Jb 27 23 ; by tlie 3rd singular feminine (i"nb’ r ) Nu 26 s9 . 


e Rem. The Jewish commentators, following the Arab grammarians, usually 
explain these singulars by the addition of the participle (generally deter¬ 
minate) of the same stem, e. g. frOpH This view is supported by the 

fact that such a complement sometimes occurs, e. g. Is 16 10 Tp/IH TJT 1 J the 
treader treads out , for one treads out; 2S 4 * 24 (doth one plow continually ?); Dt 17 6 
(Ez 1S 32 ), Dt 2 2 8 , 2 S 17 9 (Ez 33 4 ), Jer 9"; with an indeterminate participle 
(as in Arabic, e. g. qdla qaHlun, a sayer says , i.e. some one says), e. g. Nu 6 9 , 
Am 9 1 ; cf. above, § 116 t, and, on the whole question, Driver on 1 S 16 4 . 

f ( h) Very frequently by the 3rd plural masculine, e.g. Gn 29 s for 
out of that well ^ 25 ^ they (i.e. people generally) watered the flocks; 
26 18 , 35 s , 41 14 , 49 31 , 1 K i 2 , Is 3s 16 , Ho 12 9 , Jb 18 18 , 34 20 , Est 2 2 , Neh 2 7 . 

Rem. The 3rd plur. also is sometimes used to express an indefinite subject, 
where the context does not admit of a human agent or at least not of several, 
e.g. Gn 34 27 . In such a case the 3rd plur. comes to be equivalent to a 
passive, as very commonly in Aramaic (see Kautzsch’s Gramm . des Bibl . Aram., 

§ 96. 1 c); e.g. Jb 7 3 wearisome flights 'fnup have they allotted to me (equivalent 
to were allotted to me ; to make * invisible powers ’ the subject is a merely 
artificial device) ; Jb 4 19 ,6 2 j 1S 18 , 19 26 , 34 s0 , Ez 32 s6 , \p 63 11 , Pr 2 22 (in parallelism 
with a passive); 9 11 . 

h (c) By the 2nd singular masculine, e. g. Is 7 25 one will 

(or can) not come thither (prop, thou wilt . . .); Jer 23 37 , Pr 19 25 , 30 28 
(unless the reading should be bDHlPl). Cf. also or simply 

(Gn io 19 - 30 , 13 10 npKIl) prop, until thy coming, i. e. until one comes . 
i (d) By the plural of the participle, e. g. Jer 3s 23 and all thy wives 
and Ihy children D'NlWp (prop, are they bringing out — ) they ivill bring 
out , &c.; cf. Is 32 12 , Ez 13 7 , Neh6 10 ( for some are coming to slay thee) 


1 In 1 S 9 9 tjhNn (prop, the ?nan) is used in exactly the same sense as 
our one. 

2 Elsewhere in such cases usually occurs (but not in the perfect, 

e.g. 1 S 2 3 22 ), so that it is doubtful whether the present reading of Gn 4S 1 , &c., 
would not be better explained according to § 7 d, note. I11 Gn 4S 2 for the 
extraordinary 13*1 the common form is to be read ; so in 50 26 for 
(after a plural) either or the 3rd plur.; in 2 K 21 21 VQpJl. 
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and the passages discussed above, § 116 t? In i K 5 1 the text is 
corrupt. 

(e) By the passive, e. g. Gn 4‘ 6 N^p! 5 brtin IK then {was it begun — ) & 
began men to call upon, &c. (but read bnn nj he began). 

4 . A peculiar idiom, and one always confined to poetic language, l 
is the not infrequent occurrence of two subjects in a verbal sentence, 2 
one of the person and the other of the thing. The latter then serves 
—whether it precedes or follows—to state the instrument, organ, or 
member by which the action in question is performed, and may be most 
often rendered in English by an adverb, as a nearer definition of the 

manner of the action. All the examples of this kind have this in 

common, that the subject denoting the thing takes a suffix in the 
same person as the personal subject. 3 4 They are thus distinguished 
from the accusatives treated in § 1175, with which they are often 
confused. 

(a) Examples where the subject denoting the thing precedes, 'bip 1 YI 

XlpN my voice—I cry unto the Lord , i. e. I cry aloud unto the Lord , \p 3 B , 27 7 , 142 2 ; 

TlfcOp"'-} my mouth—I cried . i.e. I cried aloud, ^66 17 (cf. 17 10 ); Is 26 s with 
my soul , i.e. fervently , and parallel with it ; but '^33 ^ 57 s is rather 

a periphrasis for the 1st pers. I. . . 

( b) Where the subject denoting the thing follows, 7 |? 3 p vHV cry—thy voice (i.e. 

aloud), Is io 30 ; so also after an imperative, 17 13 (*|3T)n) and verse 14 (^]T t ) J 
60 7 , 108 7 (p3'Jp^); after a perfect, Hb 3 1B (^pp^D) ; after a cohortative, \p 108 2 
The subject denoting the thing stands between the personal 
subject and the predicate in ip 44 s ?JT t nriX. 4 

Rem. 1. Sometimes (as in other languages) an action is ascribed to a 71 
subject which can only have been performed at his direction by another 


1 That this form ot expression also (see g) comes to be equivalent to 
a passive is seen from the analogy of such Aramaic passages as Dn 4 22 , 
which exclude any idea of human agency. Cf. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl. 
Aram., § 76. 2 e at the end, and in post.-bibl. Hebrew, e.g. Pirqe Aboth 2, 16 ; 
3, 5, &c. 

2 Two subjects occur in a noun-clause in \p 83 19 . 

3 In Ex 6 3 ' l ' 0 & is subordinated to the following passive (§ 121 b) ; 

in 1 S 25 26 - 33 'T ^]T are subjects to the infinitive absolute according 

to § 113 gg. In f 69 11 read nayW for . 133 * 0 . 

4 In several of the above examples it might naturally be supposed that the 

subject denoting the thing (especially when it follows the verb) is to be 

explained rather as a casus instrumentalis, i.e. as an accusative, analogous to 

the adverbial accusatives in § 118 q. But although it is true that the subject 

denoting the thing often defines more closely the manner in which the action 

is performed, and although in similar (but still different) examples, f 892, 

109 30 , Jb 19 16 , occurs with 3 instruments , the explanation given above 

must nevertheless be accepted. 
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person ; cf. e. g. C 4 n 40 22 (41 13 ), 41 14 , 43 34 (and he commanded to set before them, 
&c.); 46 s9 , 2 S 12 9 . 

O 2. Supposed ellipses of a definite subject are due either to a misunder¬ 
standing of the passage, or to a corruption of the text. Thus in 1 S 24 11 after 

DPIF 11 either ' 3 'y has dropped out (through confusion with ' ? )'’Sy) or we should 
read with the LXX DHfrO. In 2 S 13 39 (TH ^DAI) the text is obviously 
corrupt. '* T|T 

p 3. In poetic (or prophetic) language 1 there sometimes occurs (supposing 
* the text to be correct) a more or less abrupt transition from one person to 
another. Thus from the 2nd to the 3rd (i.e. from an address to a state¬ 
ment), Gn 49 4 (?), Is 3i 6 (?), 42 20 , 52 14 , 61 7 , Mai 2 15 (where, however, for 
we should iThdoubtedly read Y 33 ri); ^ 2 2 9 [and regularly after a vocative, 
Is 22 16 , 47 s , 48 1 , 54 1 - 11 , Jer 22 16 , 49 4 - 16 , Am 5 6f -, Mic 1 2 (=1 K 22 28 ), Mai 3 9 , 
2 K 9 31 ; and after 'in Is 5 s , 29 15 , Jer 22 13 ]. From the 3rd to the 2nd pers., 
Dt 32 15 , Is i 29 (but read probably DrnOT for DHipn, which has caused the 
insertion of n£>X), 5 s , Jer 29 19 , Jb 16 7 , cf. also Dt 32 17 . From the 1st to the 
3rd pers., La 3 1 (in a relative clause). In Jb 13 28 the 3rd pers. fcW] is probably 
employed Zuktikw* for the 1st. 


§ 145 . Agreement between the Members of a Sentence , especi¬ 
ally betiveen Subject and Predicate , in respect of Gender 
and Number. 

a 1 . As in other languages, so also in Hebrew, the predicate in general 
conforms to the subject in gender and number (even when it is a 
pronoun, e. g. DK1 this is my covenant , Gn 17 10 ). There are, 

however, numerous exceptions to this fundamental rule. These are 
due partly to the constructio ad sensum (where attention is paid to the 
meaning rather than to the grammatical form ; see b-l below), partly 
to the position of the predicate (regarded as being without gender) 
before the subject. 

fa 2. Singular nouns which include in themselves a collective idea 
(§123 a), or which occasionally have a collective sense (§ 123 b), 
may readily, in accordance with their meaning, be construed with the 
plural of the predicate, whether it precedes or follows. This is also 
the case, when the collective is itself feminine but represents, exclusively 
or at least generally, masculine persons. 

Examples:— 

C (a) Of collectives proper (cf. § 132^): (a) with the predicate preceding, 
Gn 30 38 JNtfn (cf, 30 39 , 31 8 and 33 13 ); Ju i 22f - JV 3 representing 

persons belonging to the tribe; Mi 4 3 '13 ; 2 K 25 s army; Pr n 26 


1 In prose, Lv 2 8 ; but HZPnpni here is hardly the original reading. Different 
from this is Gn 26 7 , where there is a transition to direct narration. 
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the people ; Nu io 3 iTlgH^S all the congregation (cf. i K 8 5 ); i K i 40 , Is 9®, 25 s , 

Am i 6 DV; 1 S 17 47 , Ezr 10 12 ^np assembly. Cf. also the construction of 
national names, as D'lX (§ 122 1), e. g. 1 K 20 20 D^X and the Syrians Jled ; 

1 S 4 5 .—(£) with the predicate following, 1 K 8® [XV sheep and oxen t 

construed with the plural in the following relative clause; Jb i 14 VH “IjJIin 
niCnh the cattle (cows) were ploughing ; 2 S 3 1 and 1 Ch io 6 ]Y 3 =family (in 

1 S 6 13 rP 3 on the analogy of names of countries, is used for the inhabi¬ 

tants of Bethshemesh) ; Ho 11 7 , Ezr 4 4 Dp ; ^ 68 11 H*n herd [if correct, figuratively 
iov people] ; 1 s 26 19 dead bodies ; Is 27 11 "V¥j 3 boughs ; 1 S 4 1 preceded 

by a predicate in the singular. 

(b) Of substantives occasionally used as collectives : (a) with the predicate (f 
preceding, Gn 34 s4 "I3T; Ju 9 fi5 , 15 10 K^X ; Is 16 4 DEH the treaderdown.—(j 3 ) with 
the predicate following, Jb S 19 "inX = otaers; Ez 28 s D^DD a secret ; [ip 9 7 , and 
even after HI Jb 19 19 .] 

(c) Of feminines as collective terms denoting masculine persons : (a) with C 

the predicate preceding, 1 S 17 46 JPlXrr^ID that all the earth ma V know, 

i.e. all the inhabitants of the earth; cf. Dt 9^, rp 66 1 , 96 19 , &c.; Am 1 8 
nnX^ remnant ; (iff 33 s ( 0 ) with the predicate following, Gn 41 57 , 

2 S 15 23 , 1 K 10 24 , Gn 48® rvVjiD issue ; 1 S 2 s3 JV 31 D -^2 all the increase ; Jb 30 12 
nnpQ rabble. In Hag 2 7 read rnpn with the LXX. 

Examples of predicates in the singular, notwithstanding the collective f 
meaning of the subject, occur in Gn 35 31 , Ex io 24 , 14 10 , Dt i 39 , &c.—For 
examples of bold enallage of tho number in noun-clauses with a substantival 
predicate, see above, § 141 c. 

Rem. Not infrequently the construction begins in the singular (especially g 
when the predicate precedes ; see 0 below), but is carried on, after the 
collective subject has been mentioned, in the plural; e. g. Ex i 20 Dyn 1 TV 1 
1XD *IDp?yM and the people multiplied, and waxed very mighty ; 33 4 . 

3. On the other hand, plurals which have a singular meaning 1 l 
(§ 124 a) are frequently construed with the singular, especially the 
2)luralis excellentiae or maiestatis (§ 124 g-i; on the union of these 
plurals with attributes, cf. § 132 h), as D'nfrx Gn i 13 , &c. (but see the 
Rem.), Dp’lX master , Ex 21 4 D'^yD master , owner , Ex 21 29 ; cf., more¬ 
over, DpS with the singular, Jb 16 15 K e th., D s prn Pr 12 10 .—So feminine 
forms with a masculine meaning are construed with a masculine 
predicate, e. g. Ec 12 9 DDD nbnp iTH the preacher was wise. 

Rem. The construction of ETiiSx God with the plural of the predicate may i 
be explained (apart of course from such passages as 1 K 19 2 , 20 10 , where the 
speakers are heathen, and D'p6x may, therefore, be a numerical plural) 

partly as an acquiescence in a polytheistic form of expression, partly from 
the peculiar usage of one of the early documents of the Hexateuch, called E 
by Wellliausen, &c., B by Dillmann ; cf. his commentary on Numbers— 
Joshua, p. 618, and above, § 124*7, note 2. So Gn 20 13 (but in conversation 
with a heathen); 31 53 , 35 7 , cf. also Jos 24 19 . That this construction was 
afterwards studiously avoided from fear of misconception, is shown by such 
passages as Neh 9 18 compared with Ex 32 4 - 8 , and 1 Ch 17 21 compared with 
2 S 7 23 . Cf. Strack’s excursus on Gen 20 13 in Die Gcnesis ) Munich, 1905, p. 77. 
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h 4 . Plurals of names of animals or tilings, and of abstracts, whether 
they be masculine or feminine, are frequently construed with the 
feminine singular of the verbal predicate 1 (on the collective sense of 
the feminine form, cf. § 122 s); thus Jo i 20 rnEHj? the beasts 

of the field long ; Jer 12 4 (where the predicate precedes), cf. also 
Jb 1 2 7 ; names of things with the predicate preceding occur in 2 S 24 13 , 
Is 34 13 , Jer 4 14 , 51 29 , yj/ 18 35 , 37 31 , 73 2 K e th. } 103 5 (unless ^nDH j s to be 
read for BHnnn), Jb 14 19 , 27 20 ; with the predicate following, Gn 49 s2 
(T\\) 2 =branches) ; Dt 21 7 , 1 S 4 15 (HDp VJ'JJ]), 2 2 S io 9 , Is 59 12 , Jer 2 13 
KHh., 48“, 49 2 S Pr 15 22 , 20 18 , Jb 4i 10 . 3 

/ 5 . Moreover, the plural of persons (especially in the participle) is 

sometimes construed with the singular of the predicate, when instead 
of the whole class of individuals, each severally is to be represented as 
affected by the statement. Undoubted examples of this distributive 
singular are Gn 27" (Nu 24 s ) spaTijMM TDK those that curse 

thee , cursed be every one of them, and those that bless thee, blessed be 
every one of them; Ex 31 14 , Lv 17 14 and 19 s (in both places the 
Samaritan has fek) • Is 3 12 unless VW is to be regarded as a filuralis 
maiestatis according to § 124 k ; Pr3 18,36 (?), 18 21 (?), 21 276 , 27 16 , 28 16 , 
28 16 KHh. 

7 ll Rem. Analogous to the examples above mentioned is the somewhat fre¬ 
quent 4 use of suffixes in the singular (distributively) referring to plurals ; 
cf. the rer&aZ-suffixes in Dt 21 10 , 28 48 , Am 6 10 ; and the wown-suffixes in Is 2 8 , 
30 22 , Jer 31 14 , Ho 4 8 (but since *| follows, is undoubtedly a dittography 
for t?3J), Zc 14 12 , xp 5 10 (where, however, to 3 is clearly to be read with all 
the early versions) ; 6a 6 , 141 10 (?), Jb 38 s2 , Ec io 15 [but LXX b'p 3 n] ; finally, 
the suffixes with prepositions in Is 2 10 which they made each one 

for himself (according to others, which they (the makers) made for him) ; 5 26 , 8 20 , 
Jb 24 s , in each case ^ ; in Gn 2 19 refers to the collectives Hjn and Spy ; cf. 
further, Jos 24 7 , Is 5 s3 after (but read probably with the 

LXX, &c.). Conversely in Mi 1 11 DdS '“py [cf. Jer 13 20 K e th.\ but the text is 
undoubtedly corrupt. 


1 Cf. in Greek the construction of the neuter plural with the singular of 
the predicate rd -npo^ara Paivu ; in Attic Greek the plural of the predicate is 
allowed only when the neuter denotes actual persons, as rd avhpatroha Z\a@ov. 
In Arabic also the pluralis inhumanus (i.e. not denoting persons) is regularly 
construed with the feminine singular of the attribute or predicate, as are all 
the pluralcs fracti (properly collective forms). 

2 On the possibility of explaining forms like HDp as 3rd plural feminine, 
cf. above, §447/1; but this explanation would not apply to all the cases under 
this head, cf. Jo i 20 , xp 37 s1 , 103 5 . 

3 In Pr 14 1 an abstract plural HiDpH (to be read thus with 9 1 , &c., instead 
of n*IOpn) is construed with the singular; but cf. § 86 l, § 124 e, end. 

4 In several of the above examples the text is doubtful, and hence Mayer 

Lambert (REJ. xxiv. 110) rejects the theory of distributive singulars generally. 

[Cf. Driver, Jeremiah , p. 362, on 16 7 .] 
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0. Subjects in the dual are construed with the plural of the predicate, n 
since verbs, adjectives, and pronouns, according to § 88 a, have no 
dual forms; thus Gn 29 17 nisi rwb ’O'y) and Leah's eyes were 

dull; 2 S 24 s , Is 30 20 , Jer 14 6 , Mi 7 10 , \/f 18 28 , 38 11 (on the other hand, 
in 1 S 4 15 the predicate is in the feminine singular after the subject, 
and in Mi 4" before it; on both constructions cf. k above); so also 
D 3 JK ears, 2 Ch 6 40 ; Dnj hands, Is I 15 , Jb 10 s , 20 10 (in Ex 17 12 even 
with the plural masculine D '153 ; cf. 2 >) \ lips, 1 S 1 13 , Jb 2 7 4 ; 

breasts, Ho 9 14 . 

7 . Variations from the fundamental rule (see above, a) very fre- 0 
quently occur ichen the predicate precedes the subject (denoting animals 
or things *). The speaker or writer begins with the most simple form 
of the predicate, the uninflected 3rd singular masculine, and leaves us 
without indication as to which of the following subjects (and so which 
gender or number) is to define the predicate thus left temporarily 
indefinite. 2 Thus inflexions are omitted in— 

(a) The verb, with a following singular feminine, Is 2 17 rfirna 
DINH and bowed down shall be the loftiness of man ; 9 1S , 14 11 , 28 18 , 47 11 ; 

1 S 25 s7 (see note 1 below); 1 K 8 316 , 22 30 , 2 K 3 26 , Jer 51 46 , Ec 7' ; 
with a following plural masc., Is 13 22 and there shall cry 

wolves , &c.; Ju 13 17 K € th., 20 46 , 1 S i 1 2 , 4 10 , 2 S 24 15 , 1 K 13 33 , Jer 51 48 , 

\js 124 s , Est 9 23 (see note 1 below); Gn i 14 nito \T let there be lights ; 
with a following plural feminine, Dt 32 s5 , 1 K n 3a , Is 8 8 , Jeri3 18 , 

Mi 2 6 , y/s 57 2 ; before collectives and mixed subjects, e. g. G11 12 16 , 13°, 
30 43 , 32 s , &c.; before a following dual, Is 44 18 , ^ 73 7 (where, however, 
with the LXX iEjty should be read). 

Rem. 1. The instances in which a preceding predicate appears in thc^J 
plural masculine before a plural (or collective singular) feminine of persons 
(Ju 21 21 , 1 K 11 3 b ), of animals (Gn 30 39 where however may refer specially 
to male animals) or of things (Lv 2 6 33 , Jer 13 16 , Ho 14 7 , \p 16 4 , Jb 3 24 , Ct 6 9 ), 
or before a dual (2 S 4 1 , Zp 3 16 , 2 Ch 15 7 ) are to be explained not on the 
analogy of the examples under 0, but from a dislike of using the 3rd plur. 
fern, imperf., for this is the only form concerned in the above examples (cf., 
however, Na 3 11 \nri instead of ; cf. the examples of a following predicate 

in the 3rd plur. masc., instead of the fern., under t and u , and on an analogous 
phenomenon in the imperative, see § no k. 

2. As in the case of verbs proper so also the verb rPH, when used as a (f 
copula, frequently remains uninflected before the subject; cf. Gn s 23 ^, 39 B , 


1 Only rarely does an uninflected predicate precede a personal subject, as 
1 S 25 27 (but HfrOlin should probably be read, as in verse 35) ; Est 9^ (before 

a plur. masc.). Such examples as Jb 42 15 are to be explained according to 
§ 121 a. 

2 In a certain sense this is analogous to the German cs kommt ein Mann, etna 
Frau, &c. 
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Dt 21 s (according to the accents); 22 23 , Is 18 6 nil ilW ^>05 "IDhl and a ripening 
grape the flower becometh . 

r (b) The adjective in a noun-clause, e. g. ^ 119 137 
upright are thy judgements ; cf. verse 155. 1 —On the other hand, HJ 6 ! 
in nyi thy servants are shepherds , Gn 47*, is either an 

unusual orthography or simply a misspelling for 'Jp. 

S Rem. I. As soon as a sentence which begins with an uninflected predicate 
is carried on after the mention of the subject, the gender and number of the 
subsequent (co-ordinate) predicates must coincide with those of the subject, 
e. g. Gn 1 14 vni ♦ ♦ ♦ rnto W (see 0 above); Nu 9®, Ez 14 1 ; cf. also Gn 30 39 
(see p above). 

t 2. The dislike mentioned in p above, of using the feminine form (cf., 
further, § 144 a, with the sections of the Grammar referred to there, and 
below, under u ), is exemplified sometimes by the fact that of several 
predicates only that which stands next to the feminine substantive is inflected 
as feminine (cf. the treatment of several attributes following a feminine 
substantive, § 132 d) ; thus in Is 14 9 Hip, and afterwards 1 TV\]) (but T)jy is 
better taken as an infin. abs. = excitanclo , reading Dpi! for D'pH); 33 9 
piX mourneth, languisheth the land . Cf. Jer 4 30 , Jb i 19 , and the examples 

(§ 47 k) where only the first of several consecutive forms of the 2nd sing, 
fern, imperf. has the afformative », Is 57 s , Jer 3®, Ez 2 2 4 , 23 s2 (iTHFI after 
; on the converse sequence of genders in imperatives, Na 3 15 , cf. 
§ no k .—Of a different kind are instances like Lv 2 1 , 5 1 , 20 6 , where 
person (fem.) as the narrative continues, assumes (in agreement with the 
context) the sense of a masculine person. 

3. The instances in which the gender or number of the following predicate 
appears to differ from that of the subject are due partly to manifest errors 
in the text, e.g. Gn 32® read with the Samaritan inxn instead of nriXH • 

iTTlI then follows correctly ; 1 S 2 20 read with Wellhausen according to 
i 28 , instead of ; 1 S 16 4 read VflpX 3 ); Ez 18 29 instead of J2PP read the 
plural as in verse 25 ; so also Ez 20 33 for X 13), 2 and in Jb 6 20 for PI 03 ; in 
La 5 10 read ")D 33 , and cf. in general, § 7 d, note; 1 Ch 2 48 read ; 
in Jer 48 15 also the text is certainly corrupt. Other instances are due to 
special reasons. The anomalies in Is 49 11 , Ho 14 1 , Pr i 16 (after V^yi), xp n 4 
(after PJ'JJ), 63 4 , Pr 5 2 , io 21 - 32 18 6 , 2 6 23 , Jb 15 6 (all after Pr 3 2 (after 

Tlii’tp), xp 102 28 , Jb 16 22 (after fii 3 B 0 , Dn 11 41 (read and perhaps Gn 20 17 

are also to be explained (see p) from the dislike of the 3rd plur. fem. imperf.; 
moreover, in Jer 44 19 , Pr 2 6 23 the plur. masc. even of a participle occurs 
instead of the plur. fem.—In Gn 31 8 f - rpiT, after a plural subject, is explained 
as a case of attraction to the following singular predicate. 3 —In Gn 4 7 

1 This does not include such cases as Jb 24 7 - 10 , where DViy is rather to be 
explained as an accusative denoting a state, § 118 n. 

2 X1IP probably an error for 1 X 2 '. The Masora on Lv n 34 reckons fourteen 
instances of XD% where we should expect the plural. 

3 So also the pronoun X^il emphatically resuming the subject (see § 141 h) 
is attracted to the predicate in number in Jos 13 14 inSri 3 Xbl ♦ . ♦ HliT '& ; X 
the offerings of the Lord . . . that is his inheritance ; in number and gendor, Lv 

2^33 ge r £ . j er io 3 4 
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is a substantival participle (a lurker, a coucher). In Gn 47 s4 remains 

undefined in gender (masc.), although the noun precedes for the sake of 
emphasis; so also in Gn 2S 22 , Ex 12 49 , 2S 7 - 32 , Nu 9 14 , 15 29 , Jer 50 46 . Ec 2 7 
('h iTH as if the sentence began afresh, and servants bom in my house . . . there 
fell to my lot this possession also). In Jb 20 26 may (unless is 

regarded as masculine, § 1220) be taken impersonally, y?re, without its being 
blown upon .—In Is 16 8 and Hb 3 17 the predicate in the singular is explained 
from the collective character of (see h above); on the other hand, the 

masculine form of the predicate is abnormal in \L 87 s , Pr 2 10 , 12 25 , 29 25 , 
Jb 8 7 , 36 18 . 


§ 140 . Construction of Compound Subjects. 

1. When the subject is composed of a nomen regens (in the construct ft 

state) with a following genitive, the predicate sometimes agrees in 
gender and number not with the nomen regens, but with the genitive, 
when this represents the principal idea of the compound subject. 1 
Thus 1 S 2 4 Dnba nt?j 5 the bow of the mighty men is broken , as if 

it were the mighty men with their bow are broken ; Ex 26 12 , Lv 13 9 , 

1 K i 41 (but the text is clearly very corrupt), 17 16 , Is 2 11 , 21 17 , Zc 8 10 , 

Jb 15' 20 , 21 21 , 29 10 , 32' (E > ?^ equivalent to many years) ; 38 21 ; with 
the predicate preceding, 2 S io 9 , unless it is to be explained according 
to § 145 k. 

Rem. 1. The cases in which ^>jp (voice, sound ) with a following genitive h 
stands at the beginning of a sentence, apparently in this construction, are 
really of a different kind. The bip is there to be taken as an exclamation, 

and the supposed predicate as in apposition to the genitive, e.g. Gn 4 10 the 
voice of thy brother's blood, which crieth (prop, as one crying) .. . I = hark! thy brother s 
blood is cryiyig, &c.; Is 13 4 , 66 6 . In Is 52 s an independent verbal-clause follows 
the exclamation the voice of thy watchmen !; in Jer io 22 and Ct 2 8 an independent 

noun-clause ; in Is 40 s fcOp ^p the voice of one that crieth ! i.e. hark ! there is one 
crying is followed immediately by direct speech ; in Mi 6 9 Jnp hark! may be 
used disconnectedly (cf. the almost adverbial use of ^ip in § 144 m) and rnj"P 
be taken as the subject to N~lp\ 

2. When the substantive Vu (”^ 3 ) entirety is used in connexion with a C 

genitive as subject of the sentence, the predicate usually agrees in gender 
and number with the genitive, since ^3 is equivalent in sense to an attribute 
(whole, alt) of the genitive; hence, e.g. with the predicate preceding, Gn 5® 
DIN and all the days of Adam were , &c. (in 5 s3 , 9 29 'iTl; but the 

Samaritan reads V»m here also); Ex 15 20 ; with the predicate* following, 

150 6 , &e. Exceptions are, e.g. Lv 17™ (but cf. § 145 l), Jos 8 25 , Is 64 10 , Tr 16 2 , 
Na 3 7 . On the other hand, in such cases as Ex 12 16 the agreement of the 


1 Sometimes, however, the attraction of the predicate to the genitive may 
be merely due to juxtaposition. 
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predicate with *^>3 is explained from the stress laid upon the latter, rt3&6D"!>3 

•L T T T : T 

X/ being equivalent to the whole of work (is forbidden). 

(I 2. When the subject of the sentence consists of several nouns 
connected by wdw copulative, usually 

(a) The predicate following is put in the plural, e. g. Gn 8 22 seed 
time and harvest, and cold and heat . . . shall not cease (VVatPJ xi>) • 
after subjects of different genders it is in the masculine (as the prior 
gender, cf. § 132 d), e. g. Gn 18 11 D'JgJ .Tjfen DSTJ 3 K Abraham and Sarah 
were old; Dt 28 s2 , 1 K i 21 . 

£ Rem. Rare exceptions are Pr 27 s ointment and perfume 

rejoice the heart , where the predicate agrees in gender with the masculine 
fDE? (as in Is 51 3 with ; on the other hand, in Ex 21 4 (where n$Xjl 

n'iVi are the subjects) it agrees with n$XH as being the principal person ; 

in the compound sentence, Is 9*, it agrees with the feminine subject immedi¬ 
ately preceding. 1 

f (b) The predicate preceding two or more subjects may likewise be 
used in the plural (Gn 40 1 , Jb 3 5 , &c.); not infrequently, however, 
it agrees in gender and number with the first, as being the subject 
nearest to it. Thus the predicate is put in the singular masculine 
before several masculines singular in Gn 9 s3 , n 29 , 21 32 , 24 50 , 34 20 , 
Ju 14 5 ; before a masculine and a feminine singular, e. g. Gn 3 8 , 24 ! ’ 5 
then said p£X 5 }) her brother and her mother ; 33'; before a masculine 
singular and a plural, e. g. Gu 7 7 n ’3 xb;1 and Noah went in, and 

his sons, &c.; G11 8 18 (where feminines plural also follow); 44 14 , Ex 15', 

2 S 5 21 ; before collectives feminine and masculine, 2 S 12 2 . 

g Similarly, the feminine singular occurs before several feminines 
singular, e. g. Gn 31 14 nxbl bn - ) |yni then answered Rachel and Leah; 
before a feminine singular and a feminine plural, e.g. Gn 24 61 ; before 
a feminine singular and a masculine singular, Nu 12 1 
fnnxi then spake Miriam and Aaron; JU5 1 ; before a feminine 
singular and a masculine plural, e.g. G11 33 7 (cf., on the other hand, 
y/s 75 4 dissolved are the earth and> all the inhabitants 

thereof). The plural feminine occurs before a plural feminine and 
a plural masculine in Am 8 13 .—In Jer 44 s5 for read 

with the LXX, and cf. verse 19. 

h (c) When other predicates follow after the subjects have been 
mentioned, they are necessarily put in the plural ; cf. G11 2i 32 , 24 61 , 
3 iH > 33 7 j &c., and § 145 5. 

1 Similarly with a mixed object, Gn 33 a he put . . . Leah and her children 
a f ier ) agrees with the masculine immediately preceding. 
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§ 147 . Incomplete Sentences. 

1. Sentences are called incomplete , in which either the subject or cl 
the predicate or both must in some way be supplied from the context. 1 
Besides the instances enumerated in § 116 s (omission of the personal 
pronoun when subject of a participial clause) and the periphrases for 
negative attributes § 152 u i this description includes certain (noun-) 
clauses introduced by n 3 fl (see b below), and also a number of exclama¬ 
tions of the most varied kinds (see c below). 

Rem. Incomplete sentences are very common in Chronicles, but are 
mostly due to the bad condition of the text; cf. Driver, Introd . 6 , p. 537, 

no. 27. Thus in 2 Ch n 22b restore with the LXX, before ; in 

35 21 add 'nai, with the LXX, after and read fHS for 7 V 3 ; in 2 Ch uf 
and 28 21 the pronoun is wanted as subject, and in 30 9 the predicate 
VfT ; cf. also the unusual expressions in 1 Ch 9 s3 (Ezr 3 s ), 1 Ch 15 13 {ye were 
not present?), 2 Ch 15 3 , i6 10 - 12 ( b1s >, 1S 3 . 

2. The demonstrative particle ft, en t ecce may be used either b 

absolutely (as a kind of interjection, cf. § 105 b) before complete noun- 
or verbal-clauses, e. g. Gn 28 15 and , behold I I am with 

thee ; 37 7 , 48 21 , Ex 3 13 , 34 10 , or may take the pronoun, which would 
be the natural subject of a noun-clause, in the form of a suffix, see 

§ 100 0. Whether these suffixes are to be regarded as in the accusative 
has been shown to be doubtful in § 100 p. However, in the case of 
nan the analogy of the corresponding Arabic demonstrative particle 
} inna (followed by an accusative of the noun) is significant. 2 If 
with a suffix and a following adjective or participle (see the examples 
in § 116^ and q ) forms a noun-clause, the subject proper, to which 
nan with the suffix refers, must, strictly speaking, be supplied again 
before the predicate. 3 Sometimes, however, the pronoun referring to 
the subject is wanting, and the simple nan takes the place of the 


. 1 This does not apply to such cases as Gn 33 s , where an infinitive with 
p appears alone in answer to a question, the substance of the question being 
presupposed as a main clause ; cf. also Gn 26 7 , where must again be 
supplied after 'WX. 

2 On the same analogy any substantive following nan would have to be 
regarded as originally a virtual accusative. Since, however, Hebrew does 
not possess case-terminations (as the Arabic does, and uses the accusative 
necessarily after ’inna)> it is very doubtful whether, and how far, substantives 
following njjn were felt to be accusatives. 

3 That theso are real noun-clauses and that the participle (e.g. HD in 
HD Gn 20 8 ) cannot be taken as a second accusative (as it were ecce 
te moriturum ), is also shown by the analogy of Arabic, where after Hnna with 
an accusative the predicate is expressly in the nominative. 
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subject and copula (as Gn 18 9 behold she is in the tent; 42™), 

or there is no indication whatever of the predicate, so that the 
sentence is limited to nan with the suffix, as in the frequent use of 
* 32 ?, * 33 n here am I, in answer to an address. Elsewhere a substantive 
follows nan ( or jn Gn II 6 , Jb 31 s5 ), and nan then includes the meaning 
of a demonstrative pronoun and the copula, e.g. Gn 22 1 ^n nan 
D'S^H) here is the fire and the wood, &c.; 12 19 behold thou bast thy 
wife! Ex 24 s ; with reference to the past, e.g. Am 7 1 '31 nan) 
and lo, it was the latter growth , &c. By a very pregnant construction 
the simple nan is used as the equivalent of a sentence in Jb 9 19 , lo, 
here am I! 

C 3 . Examples of exclamations (threatening, complaining, triumphing, 
especially warlike or seditious) in which, owing to the excitement of 
the speaker, some indispensable member of the sentence is suppressed, 
are— (a) with suppression of the predicate (which has frequently to be 
supplied in the form of a jussive), e.g. Ju 7 20 a sword for the Lord and 
for Gideon! (verse 18 without 2nn) • 2 S 20 1 and 2 Ch io 16 (cf. also 
1 K 2 2 86 ) every man to his tents, 0 Israel / (i. e. let every man go to or 
remain in his tent); without 1 K 12 16 ; moreover, Is i 23 , 13 4 (on 

the exclamatory i>ip equivalent to hark! cf. § 1466); 28 10 , 29 16 
(D 33 DH 0 your perversity ! i. e. how great it is !) ; Jer 49 16 (if 
be equivalent to terror be upon thee!); Jo 4 14 , Mai i 13 (ntfbrip nan 
behold what a wearinessI); Jb 2 2 29 ; perhaps also Gn 49* DJB 3 Tn| 
a bubbling over as water (sc. happened), unless it is better to supply 
a subject ( thou wast). — (jb) With suppression of the subject, Ju 4 20 , 

cf. § 152 k; Jb 15 23 where sc. is bread'!— (c) With suppression of 
both subject and predicate, Ju 7 18 (see above); 1 K 12 16 (see above); 
2K9 27 Da him also / explained immediately afterwards by ansn 
smite him ! Ho 5 s after thee, Benjamin ! sc. is the enemy (differently 
in Ju 5“); yf, 6 4 , 90 13 , Hb 2 6 ’neny; yj, 74 9 ncny.—On and if not 
(unless is to be read), 2 S 13 s6 , 2 K 5 1 ', see §159 dd. 

(I Rem. 1. To the class of incomplete sentences naturally belong exclamations 
introduced by interjections RHl*, 'IN, ? DH j 1 cf. § 105. After the first 
two the object of the threat or imprecation follows regularly with S (cf. vae tibi ) 
or or e.g. 'IX woe unto us! 1 S4 8 , Is 6® ; cf. also Di^> nnK alas for 
the day! Jo i r ’; on the other hand, the object of commiseration (after 'if!) fol¬ 
lows mostly in the vocative, or rather in the accusative of exclamation (cf. vae te 
in Plautus); so in lamentation for the dead, 'nt* 'in alas , my brother! 1 K 13 s ®, 


1 We do not consider here the cases in which these interjections (e.g. DH 
Ju 3 19 , Am 6 °) stand quite disconnectedly (so always nX and ntfH). 
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Jer 22 18 ; NJph 'ia Mil ah, sinful nation ! Is 1 4 , 58.11.18.20.22 ( a /^/ ^ e y that . . .).— 
For DH cf. Hb 2 20 , Zp i 7 , Zc 2 17 . 

2. Finally, instances of noun-clauses shortened in an unusual manner 6 
may perhaps occur in Dn'T and DnVJjT ^ 115 7 , for they have hands, 

&c.; cf. verses 5 and 6 D!" 6 "n 3 &c. Perhaps also Gn 2 2 24 , and 

. f **t iv> |* 

ivni Ec 5 16 are to be regarded in the same way, but hardly DDN'Zia Nu 12 6 ; 
cf. § 128 d above. 


II. Special Kinds of Sentences. 

§ 148 . Exclamations. 

The originally interrogative HD is used to introduce exclamations a 
of wonder or indignation = 0 Aon/ / or ridicule, why / how! sometimes 
strengthened by HJ or HNT according to § 136 c. —Astonishment or 
indignation at something which has happened is introduced by 
liow (likewise originally interrogative) with the perfect; the indignant 
refusal of a demand by (but also by HD Jb 31 1 ) with the imperfect; 
an exclamation of lamentation by HS'N, less frequently how I] in 
Jo 1 18 by HD. 

Examples :— 

HD (or Tip with a following Dages, see § 37) expressing admiration (or b 
astonishm’ent) before verbal-clauses, e.g. Gn 27 20 (n-Tnp); 3s 29 , Nu 24 s (hoio 
goodly are . . . /) ; \p 21 2 , Ct ; 2 ; before the predicate of noun-clauses, e.g. 
Gn 28 17 , \p 8 2 ; mockingly before the verb, 2 S 6 20 ( how glorious was . . . /) ; 
Jer 22 23 , Jb 26 2f -; indignantly, Gn 3 13 JINITID; 4 10 , 20 9 , 31 s6 what hast thou 
done! 

TpX with the perfect, e.g. Gn 26 9 , f 73 19 ; in scornful exclamation, Is 14 412 ; 
in a lament (usually HD'Nl), 2 S l 25 - 27 ; with the imperfect, in a reproachful 
question, Gn 39®, 44®, \p 11 1 , 137 4 ; in a mocking imitation of lament, Mi 2 4 . 

HD'N with the perfect, Is 1 s1 , La i 1 ; with the imperfect, La 2 1 , 4 1 . 

Rem. 1. The close relation between a question and an exclamation appears C 
also in the interrogative personal pronoun 'O in such cases as Mi 7 18 1J1D3 

who is a God like unto thee? and so in general in rhetorical questions as tbe 
expression of a forcible denial ; similarly in the use of an interrogative 
sentence to express a wish, see §§ 1504/, 151 a. 

2. A weaker form of exclamation is sometimes produced by the insertion ([ 
of a corroborative '3 verily, surely , before the predicate, Gn 1S 20 ; cf. 33 11 , 

Is 7 9 , and the analogous cases in the apodoses of conditional sentences, 

§ 159 ee - 


§ 149 . Sentences ichich express an Oath or Asseveration. 

The particle DK f in the sense of certainly not , and (rarely '3 (1 

Gn 2 2 1C ) in the sense of certainly, are used to introduce promises or 
threats confirmed by an oath (especially after such formulae as 
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sjBter'n, 1 OK Yl, Yiyf^O ' 3 , &c., as well as after imprecations, see 
below), and also simple asseverations, e.g. i S 2 30 , 2 S 20 20 , Jb 27 s 
after "b r6'^n fur be it from me, but mostly without any introductory 
formula. 

b Rem. No certain explanation of these particles has yet been given. 
According to the usual view, phrases expressing an oath depend on the 
suppression of an imprecation upon oneself, e. g. the Lord do so unto me , if I do 
it equivalent to I certainly will not do it ; then naturally properly if 

I do it not equivalent to I certainly will do it. It is indeed difficult to under¬ 
stand such self-imprecations, put into the mouth of God, as in Dt i 34f -, 
Is 14 24 , 22 14 , Jer 2 2 6 , Ez 3®, 35®, 1 p 95 31 . Possibly, however, the consciousness 
of the real meaning of the formula was lost at an eaidy period, and Nb“DN 
simply came to express verily , DK verily not .—In 1 S 25 s2 , where, instead of 
a self-imprecation, a curse is pronounced upon others, read YpS with the 
LXX for 1 H 'yfcij. 

Examples:— 

q (a) The particles DN and used after the utterance of an oath and 

after formulae of swearing, e. g. 2 S 11 11 (see note on a) ^23 'HI nin^H 
njn *"mrrnx nbjw-QN as the Lord liveth , and as thy soul liveth, I will not do this 
thing; 1 S 14 45 , 2 K 5 16 (after njrp 'n ; in 1 S 14 39 and 29® is followed by 
a simple ' 3 ); Ct 2 7 , 3 s (after ‘'Hyiltyn I adjure you)\ cf. also Gn 14 23 , 21* 3 , 
26 20 ; spoken by God, Dt i 34 f -, 1 S 3 14 , ^ 95 11 ; similarly Gn 24 s7 f - ; 

spoken by God, Is 14 24 , whore occurs first with the perfect in the 

sense of a prophetic perfect, § 106 n, but in the parallel clause with the 
imperfect; Jer 22®; in Gn 31 52 the negative oath introduced by 
nnX“DN is immediately afterwards continued by with the imperfect.— 
In Ez 34 10 the threat introduced in verse 8 by is, after a long 

parenthesis, resumed with 

d (t») OK and after formulae of cursing, e.g. 1 S 3 17 H3 

Ol nn*l 0130 irafi’DK FpDV 7 ) 2 ) D'HSn God do so to thee, and more also ! thou 
shalt not hide anything from me, &c.; cf. 1 S 2 5 22 . On the other hand, follows 
the curse, in 1 S 14 44 , 1 K 2 23 (here with a perfect), and in 2 S 3 s5 DK '3; in 
1 S 25 s4 the preceding is repeated before DK; in 1 S 20 13 the purport of 
the asseveration is repeated (after the insertion of a conditional sentence) in 
the perfect consecutive. 

(j (e) DK and as simple particles of asseveration, e.g. Ju 5® 

01 HEH 1 nKV“DK truly , there icas not a shield and spear seen, &c. ; Is 22 14 , Jb 6 28 
(in the middle of the sentence) ; after nS'Sn absit , 2 S 20 20 ; N^“CK 

with the imperf. Is 5 9 , with the perfect, Jb 22 20 . 

1 Also combined 'HI niiT'“" i n 1 S 20 3 , 2 5 26 as the Lord liveth, and as thy 

soul ^i.e. thou) liveth! (Also in 2 S 11 11 read nirP“'n instead of the impossible 
•yn). On 'n and 'PI in these noun-clauses (prop, living is the Lord , &c.), cf. 
§ 93 aa, note. 
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§ 150 . Interrogative Sentences. 

H. G. Mitchell, ‘ The omission of the interrogative particle,’ in Old Test, 
and Sem. Studies in memory of W. R. Harper , Chicago, 1907, i, 113 IT. 

I. A question need not necessarily be introduced by a special a 

interrogative pronoun or adverb. Frequently 1 2 the natural emphasis 
upon the words is of itself sufficient to indicate an interrogative 
sentence as such; cf. Gn 27 s4 nt nriX thou art my son Esau ? 

(but cf. note 1 below) Gn i8 12 , Ex 33 14 ('' ^ 3 ); 1 S 11 12 b’lXC’ 

Saul shall reign over us ? 1 S 22 7 , 2 S 16 17 , 18 29 O^C* is it 
well with the young man ? (but cf. note 1) ; 1 S 16 4 , 1 K I 24 , Is 28 ?s , 
Ho 4 16 , Zc 8 6 ( should it also he marvellous in mine eyes ?) ; Pr 5 16 . So 
especially, when the interrogative clause is connected with a preceding 
sentence by ), e. g. Jn 4 11 O^nx X^> '0X1_ and I should not have pity l 
Ex 8 2 ' 2 will they not stone us? Ju 11 23 , 14 16 , 1 S 20 9 , 24 20 , 25 11 , 2 S 11 11 , 
15 20 , Is 37 11 , 44 196 , Jer 25 s9 , 45 5 * , 49 12 , Ez 20 31 , Jb2 10 , io 9 ; or when (as 
in some of the examples just given) it is negative (with ttb for ^bn 
nonne ?) } 2 K 5 s6 (but cf. note 1), La 3 3H . 2 

Rem. The statement formerly made here that the interrogative particle is b 
omitted especially before gutturals, cannot be maintained in view of 
Mitchell's statistics (op. cit. p. 123 f.). The supposed considerations of 
euphony are quite disproved by the 118 cases in which H or H occurs before 
a guttural. 

2. As a rule, however, the simple question is introduced by He C 
interrogative H (n ; as to its form, cf. § 100 Jc-n), ne ? num? the 
disjunctive question by H (num ? utrum ?) in the first clause, and OX 3 
(also OX*!, less frequently hX) an ? in the second, e. g. 1 K 22 15 ♦ ♦ • ’n.bpri 

1 Mitchell (op. cit.) restricts the number of instances to 39, of which he 
attributes 12 (or 17) to corruption of the text. Thus in Gn 27 s4 he would 
read, with the Samaritan, nfiXH as in verse 21, in 1 S 16 4 D^H, in 2 S 18 29 

as in verse 32 ; similarly he would read the interrogative particle in 

2 K 5 26 , Ez ii 3 , Jb 40 25 , 41 1 ; 1 S 30 8 , 2 K 9 19 , Ez 11 13 , 17 9 . 

2 But in 1 S 27 10 instead of “^X (which according to the usual explanation 
would expect a negative answer) read either "f?"bx OP’by) with the LXX, 
or better, |X (I"I 3 X) whither? with the Targum. In 2 S 23 s read xih“I 'yDH 
with Wellhausen. 

3 Quite exceptional is the use of the particle pX num? (common in 

Aramaic) in 1 S 21 9 n* 2 Tt^ pX*] num esthic? The text isj however, undoubtedly 

corrupt; according to Wellhausen, Text der Biicher Sam., the LXX express the 

reading HX“); but cf. the full discussion of the passage by KOnig, ZAW. 

xviii. 239 ff.—The above does not apply to interrogative sentences introduced 

by interrogative pronouns (§ 37) or by the interrogatives compounded with 

TO what? such as iTO 3 how many? why? (see § 102 k) } yVTO why? (§ 99 e), 

or by rPX where? T] , ’X > HS'X how? (§ 148), &c. On tho transformation of 
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inn? 1 DK shall ive go . . . or shall we forbear l Cf. also fN where 1 
whither ? i"> 3 X whither , and J. Barth, Spracliwiss . Untermchungen, 
i. 13 ff. 

d The particular uses are as follows :— 

(a) The particle H stands primarily before the simple question, when the 
questioner is wholly Uncertain as to the answer to be expected, and may be 
used either before noun-clauses, e. g. Gn 43 7 nx '0 

is your father yet alive ? have ye another brother? for cf. Gn 24 13 , 1 S 9 31 ; 
for 'OH is it that? Jb 6 22 ; for OH is there yet? 2 S 9 1 (but in 2 S 23 19 for 
OH read with 1 Ch n 25 ); for pXH is there not? 1 K 22 7 , &c. ; or before 
verbal-clauses, e. g. Jb 2 s hast thou considered (^ 3^5 flDtPn) my servant Job? 
In other cases n ( = num ?) is used before questions, to which, from their tone 
and contents, a negative answer is expected, e.g. Jb 14 14 if a man die, nVVn 
shall he indeed live again ? Sometimes a question is so used only as a rhetorical 
form instead of a negative assertion, or of a surprised or indignant refusal, 2 
e.g. 2 S 7 5 HO '^“HOn HPlXn Shalt thou build me an house? (in the parallel 

passage 1 Ch 17 4 01 HfiX xi> thou shalt not , &c.); Gn 4° OiSx*HX "lEOT am I my 
brother's keeper? cf. 2 K 5 7 , and the two passages where n is used before the 
infinitive ( constr . Jb 34 18 , absol. Jb 40 2 ; on both, see § 113 ee, with the note). 
—On the other hand, in 1 K 16 81 for (after \T1) read 

C Hem. 1. A few passages deserve special mention, in which the use of the 
interrogative is altogether different from our idiom, since it serves merely to 
express the conviction that the contents of the statement are well known 
to the hearer, and are unconditionally admitted by him. Thus, Gn 3 11 surely 
thou hast eaten ; Gn 27 s6 Nip OH prop, is it so that one names? &c., i. e. of a truth 

he is rightly named Jacob; Gn 29 15 verily thou art my brother; Dt 11 30 , Ju 4®, 

1 S 2 27 I did indeed , &c. ; 20 s7 , 1 K 22 s ye know surely . . . ; Mi 3 1 , Jb 20 4 .— 

In 1 S 23 19 (cf. \p 54 2 ) a surprising communication is introduced in this way 
(by X^>n) in order to show it to be absolutely true, and in A1119 7 a concession 
is expressed by Xi^H I have , it is true , &c. Finally, we may include the 
formula of quotation rQ 1 J"D X S H xi>H Jos 10 13 or Dn~X^n equivalent 

to surely it is, they are written (the latter in 1 K 11 41 , 14 29 , and very often 
elsewhere in the books of Kings and Chronicles), synonymous with the 
simple formula of assertion rClJTD HSn 2 S 1 18 , and D'ZfinS D3H I K 14 19 , 

2 K 15 11 , 2 Ch 27 7 , 32 s2 . 

Of very frequent occurrence also are questions introduced by which 

really contain an affirmation and are used to state the reason for a request or 
warning, e.g. 2 S 2 22 turn thee aside . . . wherefore should I smite thee to the ground ? 
i. e. otherwise I will (or must) smite , &c. ; cf. 1 S 19 17 , and Driver on the passage ; 
2 Ch 25 16 ; also Gn 2j 45 , Ex 32 12 (Jo 2 17 , ip 79 10 , 115 2 ); Ct 1 7 , Ec s 5 , 7 17 , Dn 1 10 . 


pronouns and adverbs into interrogative words by means of a prefixed 'X, see 
the Lexicon. 

1 On the use of tho imperfect in deliberative questions, see § 107 t; on the 
perfcctum confidentiae in interrogative sentences, see § 106 n. 

2 Analogous to this is the use of the interrogative HD in the sense of a 
reproachful remonstrance instead of a prohibition, as Ct 8 4 VVyrTHD why 
should ye stir up? i.e. pray , stir not up ; cf. also Jb 31 1 ; see above, § 14S. 
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2. The rare cases in which a simple question is introduced by DN (as some- f 
times in Latin by an? is it?) are really due to the suppression of the first 
member of a double question; thus 1 K 1 27 , Is 29 16 , Jb 6 12 , 39 13 . 

(6) Disjunctive questions are, as a rule, introduced by DN—H ( utrum — an?) g 
or sometimes by DW 1 — H, e. g. Jo 1 2 , Jb 21 4 (even with H repeated after D 50 

in a question which implies disbelief, Gn 17 17 ). In Jb 34 17 , 40®*- special 
emphasis is given to the first member by ?|Nn prop, is it even? The second 

member is introduced by IN or in 2 K 6 27 , Jb 16 1 2 3 , 3s 28 , 31 36 (Mai 1 8 n ^N), in 
each case before D, and hence no doubt for euphonic reasons, to avoid the 
combination 'D CN; cf. also Ju 18 19 , Ec 2 19 . 

Double questions with (DiO) DN—H need not always be mutually exclusive; h 

frequently the disjunctive form serves (especially in poetic parallelism ; but 
cf. also e.g. Gn 37 s ) merely to repeat the same question in different words, 
and thus to express it more emphatically. So Jb 4 17 shall mortal man be just 
before God? or (DN) shall a man be pure before his Maker? Jb 6 sf -, 8 s , io 4 S n 2 - 7 , 

22 3 , Is io 15 , Jer 5 29 . The second member may, therefore, just as well be 
connected by a simple 1, e. g. Jb 13 7 , 15 7 f *, 38 16 f - 22 * 32 - 39 ; cf. also \p 8 6 after HD • 

Jb 2i 17f - after HD 3 ; or even without a conjunction, Jb 8 11 , 22 4 * ; after 

144 3 * 

(c) With regard to indirect questions 2 after verbs of inquiring, doubting, l 
examining, 3 &c., simple questions of this kind take either n whether , Gn 8 8 , 4 

or DN Gn 15 6 , 2 K i 2 , Ct 7 13 ; even before a noun-clause, Jer 5 1 ; in 1 S 20 10 
the indirect question is introduced by iN, i. e. probably if perchance. In 
disjunctives (whether —or) DN—H Nu i3 I8 at the end (or H Gn 24 21 , 27 s1 , 

37 s2 , Ex 16 4 ), and H—n Nu 13 18 , which is followed by DN—H; also H 
Ec 2 19 . The formula DN 'D has an affirmative force, who knoivs whether .. . 
not, like the Latin neecio an, Est 4 14 . 

In Jon i 7,8 the relative pronouns and owing to the following k 
'Jpi? have become also interrogative, for whose cause? 

(d) HI and (cf. § 136 c) immediately after the interrogative serve to / 

give vividness to the question ; so also N 1 DX (for which 1 DN five times in Job) 
then, now, Gn 27 s3 NVl who then is he? Ju 9 s8 , Is 19 12 , Jb i7 16 ; teN 


1 DfcO occurs in Pr 27 24 after a negative statement; we should, however, 
with Dyserinck read pNI. Not less irregular is instead of DN in the 

second clause of Ju 14 16 , but the text can hardly be correct (cf. Moore, Judges, 
New York, 1895, p. 337); in 1 S 23 11 the second n introduces a fresh question 

which is only loosely connected with the first.—In Nu 17 23 and in the third 
clause of Jb 6 13 , DNH is best taken with Ewald in the sense of since 

DN from its use in oaths (see above, § 149 6) may simply mean verily not. 

2 It should here be remarked that the distinction between direct and 
indirect questions cannot have been recognized by the Hebrew inind to the 
same extent as it is in Latin or English. In Hebrew there is no difference 
between the two kinds of sentence, either as regards mood (as in Latin) or 
in tense and position of the words (as in English). Cf. also § 137 c. 

3 In Gn 43® the H after is explained from the fact that the latter, 

according to the context, implies to give infortnation upon a question. 

4 Also in Ec 3 21 we should read H^yn and DTVn (whether — whether) instead 

of the article which is assumed by the Masora. 
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where then is ...? However, KiEN may also be placed at the end of the entire 
question (Ex 33 16 , Is 22 1 ; also Ho 13 10 , since either ‘•ntf is a dialectical form 
of i"PN, or H\St should be read instead of it) or at the beginning of the question 
proper, after a strongly emphasized word, as in Gn 27 s7 . 1 

7)1 ( e ) Sometimes one interrogative governs two co-ordinate clauses, the first 

of which should rather be subordinated to the second, so that the interro¬ 
gative word strictly speaking affects only the second ; thus Is 5 4 after yVHO 
wherefore looked I .. . and it brought forth ? i.e. wherefore brought it forth, while 
I looked, &c. ; Is 50 2 ; after n Nu 32®, Jer 8 4 , also Nu 16 22 (read ; after 

t6n Jos 22 20 ; after flE# Is 5I 3 , 2 Ch 32 4 ; after 'll" 1 ?# Is 40 25 . 2 But n Jb 4 2 
and'Nbn 4 21 are separated from the verb to which they belong by the insertion 
of a conditional clause. 


71 3 . The affirmative answer is generally expressed, as in Latin, by 

repeating the emphatic word in the question (or with the second 
person changed to the first, Gn 24 s3 , 27 24 , 29 s , Ju 13 11 ), Gn 29 s , 37 32f 
1 S 23 11 , 26 17 , 1 K 21 10 , Jer 37 17 . (On if it be so in the corrected 
text of 2 K io 15 , see § 159 dd.) As a negative answer the simple 
is sometimes sufficient, as in Gn 19 2 , 1 K 3” &c.; cf. § 152 c; and in 
Ju 4 20 the simple equivalent to no or no one. 


§ 151 . Desiderative Sentences. 

a A wish may he expressed not only hy the simple imperfect (§107 ?i), 
cohortative (§ 108, especially with NJ § 108 c), jussive (§ 109; with 
NJ § 109 6), imperative (§110 a), perfect consecutive (§112 aa) or by 
a simple noun-clause (§ u6r, note, and § 141 g) hut also in the 
following ways :— 

1. By exclamations in the form of interrogative clauses: 3 especially 
sentences with followed by the imperfect as being the mood of that 
which is still unfulfilled hut possible, and lienee also of that which is 
desired, e. g. 2 S 15 4 BOB' 'JCB^p who maketh me judge ? i.e. 0 that 
I were made judge! 1 S 20 10 , 2 S 23 15 . On the other hand, 't? with 
the perfect (Gn 21 7 , Nu 23 10 , 1 S 26 9 , Is 53 1 , &c.) or participle ( \f/ 59 s , 
Pr 24 s2 , &c.), rather expresses a rhetorical question, i.e. a denial, cf. 
§ 150 d. Especially frequent is the use of (prop. w ^° gives ?) to 
introduce all kinds of desiderative clauses (see under b ).—In Mai 1 10 the 
desiderative clause proper is co-ordinated with an interrogative clause, 


1 On the other hand, in Jb 9 24 and 24 25 is not prefixed to the 'tp, but 
appended to the conditional sentence. 

2 Cf. the analogous sentences after because , Is 65 12 , Jer 35 17 ; after causal 
TJ'X 1 S 2 6 23 ; after '3 Is 12 1 ; likewise after Q3 § 153 at the end; after ~| 5 S 
I)t S 12 ' 14 , 2 5 3 , Jos 6 18 , 2 S 12 28 . 

3 The transition from a question to a wish may be seen, e.g. in Nu 11 4 who 

shall give us Jlesh to eat) i.e. 0 that we hadjlcsh to eat! 
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DTiSt "IJD^ D 33 "D 3 'D would that one were among you and would shut 
the doors , i. e. 0 that one would shut the doors! 

Rem. Sometimes the original sense of is still plainly discernible, f) 

e. g. Ju 9 29 , »T 3 mn DyrVTlX fn) v “'0 who gives this people into my hand? equiva¬ 
lent to, O that this people were given into my hand! cf. \p 55 7 . In these 
examples, however, is still equivalent to 0 had I! and in numerous 

other instances the idea of giving has entirely disappeared, [ri^p having 

become stereotyped as a mere desiderative particle (utinam). Its construction 
is either— 

(a) With the accusative (in accordance with its original meaning) of a sub¬ 
stantive, Dt 2 8 67 would that it were even !. . . morning! Ju 9 29 , \p 14 7 (sf 7 ), 55 7 ; 
with an accusative and a following infinitive, Jb 11 6 ; with two accusatives, 
Nu 11 29 , Jer S 2S ; with the accusative of an infinitive, Ex 16 3 , 2 S 19 1 [FI^'D 

spnnn pX 'JIID woxdd that I had died for thee (for pX cf. § 135/); of a participle, 

Jb 31 35 ; of a personal pronoun (as a suffix), Jb 29 s (with a following 3 ; but 
PpJjP^D Is 27* and Jer 9 1 with a following accusative is not simply equivalent 
to 'b [jnpD but is properly who endows me xvith, &c.; cf. § 117 ff ).—With 
a still greater weakening of the original meaning |n^~'p is used with an 
adjective in Jb 14 4 could a clean thing but come out of an unclean! i.e. how can 
a clean thing come , &c.; similarly in Jb 31 31 who can find one that hath not been 
satisfied I 

(b) With a following perfect, Jb 23 s (cf. § 120 a) ; with a perfect consecutive, C 

Dt 5 26 0 that they had such an heart! , 

(c) With a following imperfect, Jb 6 8 , 13 5 , 14 13 ; in Jb I9 CS the imperfect is Cl 
twice added with Wdw (cf. a above, on Mai. 1 10 ). 

On the cohortative in the apodosis to such desiderative clauses, cf. § 108/. 

2. The wish may also be expressed by the particles EX 81 9 , 95 7 , 6 
139 19 , Pr 24 11 , 1 Cli 4 10 ; always with a following imperfect) and ^ (for 
which in ^ 119 5 we have 'bnx ? 2K5 3 \bn£> from nx ah! and 'b=lb; 
both with a following imperfect) si, 0 si/ utinam. 1 is followed by 
the imperfect, Gn 17 18 , Jb6 2 ; by the jussive, Gn 30 34 (rather con¬ 
cessive, equivalent to let it he so); by the perfect, as the expression of 
a wish that something might have happened in past time (cf. § 10 6p\ 
Nu 14 2 & would that we had died ; 20 3 and Jos 7 7 (both times 

^)); on the other hand, Is 48 18 and 63 19 (both times &tib) to express 
a wish that something expected in the future may already have 
happened.—On with the imperative (by an anacoluthon) Gn 23 13 

cf. § no e. On the perftct after EX Gn 40 14 , 2 K 5 20 , cf. § 106 n, 
note 2. 


1 Cf. a similar transition from a conditional to a desiderative particle, in 
consequence of the suppression of the apodosis, in the English, 0 if I had! 

and the like ; e.g. Nu 2 2 29 if there were (“5£h }b) a sword in my hand now had 
I surely hilled thee t 
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§ 152 . Negative Sentences. 

a 1 . Besides the use of rhetorical questions (§§ 150 d , 151a), inde¬ 
pendent sentences are made negative by the adverbs tfb (Jb 6 21 , where 
instead of the K e th. ^ we must evidently read perhaps preserved 
as a substantive) = the Greek ov, not, = (Jb 24 s5 as a sub¬ 

stantive), (it is) not; not yet, DSX not , (cf. § 90 m) not. 
The forms '^ 3 , 'pj 5 ? not belong almost entirely to poetry.—With 
regard to and pN the main distinction is that verbal-clauses (rarely 
noun-clauses, see e) are regularly negatived by (besides its use as 
negativing single words 1 ), while PS is used exclusively with noun¬ 
clauses (see the examples below). 

b The conjunctions and that not , serve to negative dependent 
clauses. The particular uses of these particles are as follows :— 

(a) X^ (less frequently X 5 !^), like ov, ovk , is used regularly for the objective, 
unconditional negation, and hence is usually connected with the perfect or 
imperfect (as indicative) ; on X^ with the imperfect to express an uncon¬ 
ditional prohibition, see § 107 0; on its use with the jussive, see § 109 d .—On 
X ^5 for x 5 ?n nonne, in interrogative sentences, cf. § 150 a. In connexion with 
% ""^3 (= any), X^ is used to express an absolute negation, nullus, none whatever 
(cf. the French ne . . . personne , ne . . . new), usually in the order ^3 . , f X^J, 
e. g. Gn 3 1 fan py bbp ^pxn ye shall not eat of any tree of the garden ; 9 11 , 
Ex io 16 , 20 10 , Lv 7 23 , Dt 8 9 , Jer 13 7 , 32 17 ("IDV^S . ♦ . X^ nothing at all ; cf. the 
same statement in the form of a rhetorical question, Jer 32 27 ); Pr 12 21 , 3c 30 


1 Especially in compounds, e. g. ^X"X^ lit. a no-God (Germ. Ungott) who is 
indeed called a god, but is not really a god, Dt 32- 1 ; fi^X X^ verse 17, cf. 
Jer 5 7 , 2 Ch 13 9 ; Dy~X^ lit. a not-people (Germ. Unvolk ), Dt 32 21 ; x[> 

a nothing, Am 6 13 ; pV X^J lit. not-wood , Is io 1B ; t^X“xb, D^JX'xb lit. not-man, 

< , 7 r I 

superhuman (of God), Is 31 8 ; p’l^XP unrighteousness, Jer 22 13 , cf. Ez 22 29 ; 
Dn*JD"fc6 disorder , Jb 10 22 ; D»n"66 not-violence, 16 17 ; after h Jb 26 2f - (nb"X^ 
VjTX^ helplessness, DEpn X^> insipientia) ; cf. also Is 55 s X ^3 for what is 

unsatisfying ; ip 44 13 , Jb S 11 , 15 32 , 1 Ch 12 33 .—In Nu 20 5 a construct state with 
several genitives is negatived by X^>.—Also xb is used with an infinitive, 
Nu 35 23 ; with an adjective, D 3 n X^> unwise, Dt 32 s , Ho 13 13 : Tprrxi> impius , 
ip 43 1 ; TJTX^ and dVJTX^ not strong, Pr 3o 26f *; p“X^ unsuitably, 2 K 7 9 ; 
3 iB~X^ not-good, Is 652, Ez 20 25 ,&c. ; "liHD X^ not-clean , 2 Ch 30 17 ; with a parti¬ 
ciple, e, g. Jer 2 2 ( unsown ) ; 6 8 , Ez 4 14 , 22 24 , Zp 2 1 , 3 5 ; the Masora, however, 
requires fflprp in Is 54 11 , rQTJtt in 62 12 , in Jer6 8 , npfn in Ho 1 6 , i.e. 

always 3rd sing. fern. perf. in pause = .^e was not comforted, &c., and conse¬ 
quently not compounds, but either relative clauses or (Is 54 11 , Ho i 6 , and 
especially 2 25 ) main clauses instead of proper names.—On the abc /e com¬ 
pounds generally, cf. the dissertation mentioned in § 81 d, note 2 ; on their 
use in sentences expressing a state, to convey attributive ideas, see u below. 
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bb-'pQp ♦ « ♦ X^> and turneth not away for any ; 2 Ch 32 16 ; but cf. also the 
inverted order, Ex 12 16 rDxbo'^S no manner of work shall be done ; 

12 43 , 15 26 , 22 21 , Lv 16 17 , Jb 33 13 , Dn 11 37 . The meaning is different when ^3 
by being determinate is used in the sense of whole, e. g. Nu 23 13 nXiri X^ 
thou shalt not see them all, but only a part. 

Analogous to * ♦ , X^ is the use of X^ ♦ ♦ ♦ t^'X Gn 23®, &c., in verbal- 
clauses in the sense of no one at all, not a single one. On ^b"pX nothing at all, 
see under p. 

Rem. 1. The examples in which $b is used absolutely as a negative answer, C 
equivalent to certainly not! no! must be regarded as extremely short verbal- 
clauses, e. g. Gn 19 2 (X^ according to the context for "fiDJ xi> &c.); 23 11 , 42 10 , 
Hag 2 12 , Jb 23 s , sometimes with a following but, Gn 19 2 (see above); 

Jos 5“ 1K3 22 . * 

2. The negation of wown-clauses by X? (as opposed to the regular negation C 1 
by pX) always includes a certain emphasis, since the force of the negation 
falls rather upon a particular word (cf. e.g. Ez 36 s2 ), than upon the whole 
clause. In 2 S 3 s4 J“lVnDN”X^ ^PT thy hands were not bound, a participle is 
thus specially negatived by ; cf, \p 74 s , where, however, X^ is separated 
from the participle by ^riX, and Jb 12 3 . As a rule, noun-clauses with 

a pronominal subject are thus negatived by xl?, Gn 20 32 , Nu 3 5 23 (Dt 4 42 , 19 4 ); 

1 S 15 29 , 2 S 21 2 , Jer 4 22 , p 22 7 , Jb 28 14 , parallel with px; generally with xi) 
before a substantival predicate, e.g. Ex 4 10 '3iX D'lll t^'X X^ Jam not a man 
of words; Am 5 18 .—Noun-clauses with a substantival subject, Gn 2<f, Nu 23 19 , 

Is 22 2 , 44 19 , Hag i 2 , ip 22 3 , Jb 9 32 , 18 17 , 21 9 , 22 16 , 36 26 (with 1 of the apodosis); 

41 2 ; in Jb 9 s3 even Ejh xb non est is used instead of pX.—In Pr 18 5 X^ is used 
before an adjectival predicate; in 1 S 20 26 (where a preceding noun-clause is 
negatived by 'JlSs) read into X^ with the LXX, for lintS X^. On X^ for px 
in circumstantial clauses to express attributive ideas, see u below. 

3. As a rule X^ stands immediately before the verb, but sometimes is C 

separated from it (frequently to bring into special prominence another word 
which follows it) ; thus Jb 22 7 , Ec io 10 before the object and verb ; Nu 16 29 
before the subject and verb ; Pt 8 9 , 2 S 3 s4 , 49 18 , 103 10 , Jb 13 16 , 34 23 before 

a complementary adjunct. In Dt 32 s xS according to the accentuation even 
stands at the end of the clause {they offend him not) ; but undoubtedly V03 X^ 
are to be taken together.—On the position of x!? with the infinitive absolute, 
see § 113 v. 

( b) “ipX is used like pr) and ne to express a subjective and conditional negation, j* 
and hence especially in connexion with the jussive (§ 109 cand e) to introduce 
prohibitions, warnings, negative desires, and requests. On ~J?X with the 
imperfect, see § 107 p; with the cohortative, see § 108 c; on 2 K 6 27 , 
see § 109 h. 

Rem. 1. ~^X (like X^?, see note on a above) maybe used to form a compound g 
word, as in Pr 12 28 JYl)0“bx not-death (immortality); though all the early 
versions read 1T)D“^X . The instances in which ^)X appears to stand absolutely, 
equivalent to no, certainly not (like pr) for pr) yfvyrat), e. g. Ru 1 13 Tlba ^X nay, 
my daughters, and Gn 19 18 , 33 10 (X3"^>X), are also due (see under c) to extreme 
shortening of a full clause (in 2 S 13 25 such a clause is repeated immediately 
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afterwards) ; thus in 2 S i 21 , Is 62 2 , ip 83 s 'rp is evidently to be supplied, and 

in Jo 2 13 , Am 5 14 , Pr 8 10 the corresponding jussive from the preceding 
imperatives, in Pr 17 12 from the preceding infinitive absolute. 

Jt 2. ~ 5 ?X, like X^, regularly stands immediately before the verb, but in Is 64 s , 

Jer io 24 , 15 15 , ip 6 2 , 3s 2 before another strongly emphasized member of the 
sentence. 1 

i ( c ) PS construct state (unless it be sometimes merely a contracted con¬ 
nective form, cf. D'OB' for D’OB' § 97 d ) of j)X non-existence (as also the absolute 
state, see below) is the negative of Bp existence; cf. e. g. Gn 31 29 with Neh 5 s . 
As B^ (he, she, it is, teas, &c.) includes the idea of being in all tenses, so px ? pX 
includes the idea of not being in all tenses. Hence— 

(1) The absolute state pX, with an evident transition to the meaning of 
a verbal predicate, there does not exist , always follows the word negatived, e.g. 
Is 3/ 3 (2 K 19 3 ) rnbb nbl and strength does not exist to bring forth; Gn 2 5 
PX uas not present ; Ex 17 7 pX"DX or is he not ? after BpH is he . . .? (cf. 
Nu 13 20 ); Lv 26 s7 , Nu 20 5 , Ju 4 20 (pX no ). In 1 S 9 4 and io 14 px is used in 
reference to a plural; 1 K 18 10 , Is 41 17 , 45 21 , 59 11 , Mi 7 2 , Pr 13 4 , 25 14 , Jb 3 9 
pXJ and let there be none, let none come! Ec 3 19 .—df. finally pX“DX if it be not so, 
Gn 30 1 , Ex 32 s2 , Ju 9 15 , 2 K 2 10 .—Quite anomalous is pX Jb 35 15 before a 
perfect as an emphatic negation ; the text, however, can hardly be correct. 

I (2) The construct state px stands in its natural position immediately before 
the substantive whose non-existence it predicates, or before the subject of 
the sentence which is to be negatived. To the former class belong also the 
very numerous instances in which pX is joined to a participle, e.g. 1 S 2 6 12 

P'pD pxi yiV pX} HXi ptO and there was not one seeing, &c., i.e. and no man 
saw it, nor kneiv it, neither did any awake ; so especially pXI with a participle 
in subordinate circumstantial or descriptive clauses, such as Is 5 29 pXI tD'bsH 
and he shall carry it away , while there is none delivering, i.e. without any one's 
delivering it; ip 7 s , &c. ; Lv 20 6 &c., THriO pXl without any one's making you 
afraid; cf. § 141 e . pX is used as the negation of an entire noun-clause, e.g. 
in Gn 3 9 23 , Nu 14 42 DD 31 j 53 ribT pX the Lord is not among ijou .; Gn 37 s9 PjDV^pX 
”^23 Joseph was not in the pit. 

Ill ( 3 ) When the subject which is to be negatived is a personal pronoun, it is 
joined as a suffix to pX, according to § 100 0, e.g. WX I a?n not, was not, shall 
not be ; ^VX, fern. 7 ]pX, thou art not, &c.; } 3 pX, fern. H 3 px he, she is not , &c. ; 
also absolutely, Gn 42 13 he is (5 s4 he was ) no longer alive ; DpX they are not, &c. 

When the accompanying predicate is a verb, it follows again (see l) in the 
form of a participle, since pX always introduces a noun-clause, e.g. Ex 5 10 

)nb 'Il 5 'X I ivill not give ; S 17 , Dt I 32 . 

II Rem. In Neh 4 17 ^X PX for 'llipX is due to its being co-ordinate with three 
other (substantival) subjects; these are again expressly summed up in 
fcnjfcTpX.—In Hag 2 17 D^HX pX the pronominal complement of px appears 


1 In Jer 51 3 the pointing "!?X occurs twice instead of “S?X, and is thus, in 
tho opinion of the Masorctes, equivalent to against him that bendeth ; but 
undoubtedly we should read ~^X t 
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to follow with the sign of the accusative; 1 but most probably we should read 
with the LXX DjnjS? for D^fiX. 

(4) The fact that pX (like })X) always includes the idea of a verb (is not, 0 
was not , &c.) led finally to such a predominance of the verbal element, that 
the original character of px as a construct state (but cf. i above) was 
forgotten, and accordingly it is very frequently separated from its noun 
(substantive or participle) ; especially so by the insertion of shorter words 

(of the nature of enclitics), e.g. 13 Is 1 6 , ib Lv n 10 - 12 , fib Gn n 30 , D 3 ^ 14 3 , 

Ju 1S 10 , Ex 12 30 ; but cf. also \p 5 10 , 6 6 , 32 2 , and pX used absolutely in 
Ex 22 2 , 1 K S 9 , Ru 4 4 .—Hence, finally, even the transposition of pX and its 
noun became possible, e.g. Gn 40 8 and 41 15 ifiX px fijnb 1 ! and an interpreter 
there is not of it; Gn 47 13 , Ju 14 6 , 1 S 21 2 , Is 1 30 , Jer 30 13 , Hb 2 19 , Pr 5 17 (pX 1 
= neve sint; cf. k above, on Jb 3 9 ); 30 27 .—In Gn 19 31 , Ex 5 16 px is placed 
between the subject and predicate. 

Rem. 1. Like bb . * ♦ xb or tib . . . ba (see b above) so also bb pXJ 9 
expresses an absolute negation, e. g. Ec 1 9 CHrnbs pX there is no new thing , &c.; 

2 S 12 3 , Dn i 4 (cf. also UDIXID f'X there is nothing, 1 K 18 43 , Ec 5 13 ); as also 
pX ♦ . . "ba Hb 2* 9 ; cf. px HtflXD Ju 14 9 . 

2. Undoubtedly akin to pX in origin is the negative syllable 'X occurring (J 
in the two compounds fil 33 'X (as a proper name, 1 S 4 21 ; Baer fii 33 , ”' , X) and 
'pjr'X not innocent , Jb 2 2 30 ; but the proper name fiDfVX is doubtful, and the 

fem. b?rX very doubtful. In Ethiopic this 'X is the most common form of 
negation, prefixed even to verbs. 

(d) not yet , when referring to past time is used, as a rule (§ 107 c), y 
with the imperfect, Gn 2 6 D 3 D . . ♦ bb none . . . yet ; see b and p above ; 
Gn 19 4 , 24 45 , Jos 2 8 , 1 S 3 3 ; with the imperfect in the sense of a present, 

Ex 10 7 Vfifi knowest thou not yet? Ex 9 30 ; but cf. Gn 24 15 , and DfiD3 

with the perfect in ^ 90 2 (but see § 107 c), Pr 8 25 . 

(e) D 3 X (prop, a substantive, cessation) no longer , including the verbal idea S 
of existing , cf. Dt 32 s6 , Is 45 s - 14 , 46 s ; used absolutely, Am 6 10 in the question 
U>*X fiiy DDXfi is there none left ? &c., 2 S 9 s ; frequently also in the sense of 
non nisi; with paragogic (§ 90 m) 'DDX Is 47 s - 10 , Zp 2 15 fity 'DSDX 1 '3X 

I am, and there is none else. 

(/) b?, 2 in poetic and prophetic style, and with a certain emphasis, = xb, t 
is used with the imperfect, e.g. Is 26 14 , 3 3 20 - 23 (immediately afterwards with 
a perfect) ; Ho 7 2 , 49 13 , Pr io 30 (but Is 14 21 before the jussive, ="bx) ; 

before an adjective, Pr 24 s3 ; before a preposition, \p 16 2 , Pr 23 7 . 

(g) s b 3 with a perfect, Gn 31 20 , Is 14 6 ; with an imperfect, Jb4i 18 ; to 
negative a participle, Ho 7 8 , \p 19 4 ; to negative an adjective, 2 S i 21 . 

(h) 'fib? to negative an adjective, 1 S 20 26 ; on 'fibll Ez 13 3 , see x; on 


1 According to He Lagarde, Novae psalterii graeci editionis specimen , p. 26, 

$ 3 3 is also an accusative after px. 

2 Evidently from nbs to waste away , from which stem also '5)3 and nbS 

(whence 'fib 3 § 90 m), originally substantives, are formed. 

I i 
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'nbb as the regular negative with the infinitive construct, see § 114 s ; 
on '1^3^ as a conjunction, see x below. 

On DN as a negative particle in oaths ( verily not), see § 149 c above. 

U Rem. on pNI 5 ^3. To the category of negative sentences belongs also 
the expression of negative attributes by means of '^3 not (both so used 
almost exclusively in poetic language) or pK with a following substantive, 
mostly in the simplest form of circumstantial clause; e.g. 2 S 23 4 3 p 3 

ni 3 y a morning when there are not clouds, i.e. a cloudless morning ; cf. Jb 12 24 , 
26 2b , 3s 26 where no man is, i.e. uninhabited ); 1 Ch 2 30 - 32 CP 33 

childless ; so also e. g. Jb 24 10 and pt< e. g. \p 88 5 I am as a man 
there is not help, i.e. like a helpless man ; Is 9® endless ; 47 1 , Ho 7 11 ; 

3 EpD“pX countless, Ct 6 8 , &c., but usually 104 25 , &c.) like a proper circum¬ 
stantial clause (cf. § 141 e) connected by Wdw, 33 DD"PN 1 .—Less frequently 
such periphrases take the form of relative clauses (cf. § 155 e), e. g. Jb 30 13 
“Tty they for whom there is no helper, i. e. the helpless (but probably "Y|*y 
is only an intrusion from 29 12 , and we should read l^y without any one's 
restraining therm ; in 29 12 translate the fatherless and him that had none to help him ; 
in \p 72 12 'y-ptO is used in the same sense); Hb i 14 ; with pN Is 45 s thy work 

is that of a man who hath no hands ; Zc 9 11 out of the waterless pit . 1 

V How far such compounds finally came to be regarded by the language 
simply as negative adjectives, may be seen partly from the fact that they (as 
also relative clauses analogous to the above) are frequently co-ordinated with 
real adjectives, Jo i 6 , ^ 72 12 , Jb 29 12 ; cf. also Is 59 10 , where D^JTpiO is 
parallel with DHiys ; partly from their being introduced by the sign of the 
dative e.g. Is 40 29 (= and to the powerless) ; Jb 26 2fl - 3 , Neh S 10 . 

W (f) “JS lest, that not, at the beginning of a clause expressing a fear or 
precaution, hence especially after such ideas as fearing , Gn 32 12 , &c. (cf. 
SctScu py, vereor ne), taking heed, frequently after Gn 24 s , 31 24 , &c., 

taking care, 2 K io 23 , &c. Not infrequently the idea on which “J3 depends, 
is only virtually contained in the main clause, e.g. Gn T9 19 I cannot escape to 
the mountain (because I am afraid), nyiT ’0p3'irn|3 lest some evil oveiiake me ; 

Gn 2 6 9 , 3S 11 ; also in Gn 44 s4 from the rhetorical question how shall I. . . ? 
we must understand I cannot, governing This is especially the case after 
an appeal to do or not to do an action by which something may be pre¬ 
vented (in which case “|B is simply equivalent to the final ne) ; cf. e.g. 
Gn 11 4 , 19 15 , Nu 20 18 (where lest is separated from the verb by a strongly 
emphasized substantive); Ju 15 12 after swear unto me\ Pr 24 18 .—In Gn 3 2i 
and now , lest he put forth his hand, &c., ”jQ is to be regarded as virtually 
dependent on a cohortative, which immediately afterwards (verse 23) is 
changed into an historic tense; cf. also Gn 2b 7 , 31 s1 , 42 4 Ex 13 17 , 1 S I3 19 , 
27 11 , \p 38 17 , in every case after 'rnciN , ’3 > 3 DK **3 , &c. = 1 thought, &c., I must 
beware lest, &c. 

Rem. According to § 107 q, "JQ is naturally followed by the imperfect ; 
for the exceptions, 2 S 20 6 , 2 K 2 16 , see § 107 q, note 3 ; cf. moreover, 2 K io 23 
^3 look lest there be here, &c. 


1 In Pr 9 13 (perhaps also 14 7 ; but see Delitzsch on the passage) a verbal- 
clause is used co-ordinately in this way as a periphrasis for an adjective. 
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(k) that . . . not, with the imperfect, Ex 20 20 , 2 S 14 14 (in Jer 23 14 

read the infinitive 3 ^ for 23 ^, in 27 s for 2 N 3 ). In Ez 13 3 ''ribs 
is a relative clause governed by b = according to things which they hare not seen. 

2. Two negatives in the same sentence do not neutralize each other ?/ 

(as in nonnulli, non nemo), but make the negation the more emphatic 
(like ovk ovSels, ovk ovBafiu)*;, nulli — non, nemo non ); e. g. Zp 2 2 (if the 
text is correct) D’JOB before there shall (not) come} This 

especially applies to the compounds formed by the union of PK or ‘’bs 
with “fp without (§ 119 y), e. g. Is 5 s (6 n ) 265 ^ pND (for which in 
Jer 2 15 Dtp ^BD), prop, without no inhabitant, i. e. so that no inhabitant 
is left there. On the other hand, in Is 50 2 Dp? pNDthe "IP is causative, 
because there is no water; as also in Ex 14 11 T« '^1 is it because 
there were no ... ? 2 K i 3 - 6,16 . In Ec 3 11 ^ nt?N ^2p except that (yet 
so that man cannot , &c.). 

3 . The negative sometimes extends its influence from the first to Z 
a second negative sentence parallel with it (which may or may not 
have Wdw ); e. g. 1 S 2 3 talk not so much arrogancy ; let (not) boasting 
come out of your mouth ; Ex 20 43 , Lv 19 12 , 22 9 15 f -, Nu 16 14 , 23 19 , Dt 7 s5 , 

Is 23 4 ,^8 27 , 38 18 , 47 14 , Ez i6 47 , \)/ 9 19 , 13 5 , 35 19 , 38 s , 44 19 , 75 s , Jb 28 17 (so 
iO n©b why . . . not ? in Jb 3 11 also affects the parallel clause). 


§ 153. Restrictive and Intensive Glauses. 

The particles pi only , serve to introduce restrictive clauses, and 
D 3 , also , besides , even, intensive clauses. It is to be observed that 
the force of these particles does not necessarily affect the word which 
immediately follows (as is the case with IK Gn 7 23 , 34 15 ; P! Gn 6 5 , 
Am 3 2 ; even ?]£ Pin hath he indeed only ? Nu 12 2 ; D 3 Gn 27 s4 , Jb 7 11 ; 
*)K Dt 15 17 ), but very frequently extends to the whole of the following 
sentence. Thus with IK, e. g. Nu 14 9 , iK 17 13 , Pr 17 11 , Jb 13 1S , 14 22 , 
16 7 , 23 s ; pi Gn 20 11 , 24 s , ^ 32 s , Pr I3 10 ; D 2 Gn 27 s3 , 32 s1 (nan 03), 44 10 ; 
1S22 7 , 28 20 , Zc 9 11 , Pr 17 26 , 20 11 ; *|K Jbi 4 3 , 15 4 .—In Mali 10 and 
Jb 2 10 03 is placed before two co-ordinate sentences, although, strictly 
speaking, it applies only to the second. Cf. the analogous examples 
in § 150 m. 


1 In 1 K io 21 goes with what precedes and must be emended, 

with the LXX and Lucian, to F)D 3 n ' 3 . 

I i 2 
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§ 164. Sentences connected by Wane. 

(I Wdw cojmlativum 1 (]) serves to connect two or more sentences, or 
single words (on its various vocalization, cf. § 104 d-g). Its use, 
however, is by no means restricted merely to joining sentences which 


1 For further particulars of the use of wdw copulativum, see Gesenius’ 
Thesaurus , i. 393 ff. On its use in the co-ordination of similar tenses and 
moods (e.g. five imperfects consecutive in G11 25 s4 , five perfects with D 31 ) as 
well as of dissimilar tenses and moods, the remarks made in the treatment 
of the tenses will suffice. With regard to the connexion of single nouns by *1 
(which strictly speaking is always really a contraction of so many clauses 
into a single sentence) the following observations may be made :— 

(a) Contrary to English usage, which in lengthy enumerations uses the and 
to connect only the last member of the series, in Hebrew polysyndeton is 
customary, as in Gn 12 16 waw copulativum six times, 24 s6 seven times, J5 19ff - 
nine times, and in Jos 7 24 ten times. Sometimes, however, only the last two 
words are joined (so in a series of three members, Gn 5 s2 , io 1 , n 26 , 13 2 , 14 1 , 
30 39 , &c.; the last three out of a series of four, Jer 2 26 ) ; less frequently only 

the first two, \p 45 s ; cf. § 132 d. The formula btoljl ijesterday (and) the 

day before yesterday, Ex 5 s , &c., is always without the copula. On the other 
hand, the constructio asyndetos in a series of verbs is used as a rhetorical 
expedient to produce a hurried and so an impassioned description ; e.g. 
Ju 5 27 at her feet he bowed , he fell, he lay : Ex 15 9 , Dt 32 15 , 1 S 15 6 , Jer 4 7 , Am 5 21 , 
ip io 10 , 14 1 , 45 s , Jb 20 19 , 28 4 , 29 s , Ct 2 11 , 5«, &c. 

(£>) Frequently wdw copulativum is also explanatory (like isque , et — quidem , and 
the German und zwar , English to wit), and is then called wdw explicativum, e.e. 
Gn 4 4 and (i.e. namely) of the fat thereof (unless it is simply copulative); Ex 24 12 , 
25 12 (to ivit two) ; 27 14 , 2 8 23 , Ju 17 3 (in nsplCfi; here as often elsewhere, to 
introduce an explanatory gloss, cf. Is 17 8 , Ez 3 15 , and especially P. Haupt, 
SBOT. Isaiah, p. 90, 1 . 21 ff.), 1 S 17 34 and that too with the bear; 2 S 13 20 , Is 57 11 , 
Jer 17 10 , Am 3 11 , 4 10 , Ze 9 s , Pr 3 12 , Neh 8 13 , 2 Cli 23 10 (but in 1 S 28 s the 3 before 
iTyil is to be omitted with the LXX); cf. also such combinations as ‘lyi—[D 
from . . . and even to ... , Gn 13 3 , 14 23 , I9 411 , &c.—In 1 S 6 11 (see Driver on the 
passage), 2 S 1 23 , &c., 1 is equivalent to yea , and ; in Is 32 7 even. 

) is used to express emphasis (=*and especially ), e.g. in Gn 3 16 jjyiiTj; Is 2 1 , 
\p 18 1 , perhaps also in Jb io 17 yea , a whole host ; 2 Ch 16 14 .—An undoubted 
example of what is called wdw concomitantiae occurs in Jb 41 12 a seethmg pot 
fb 3 X 1 with burning rushes ; cf. Ex io 10 (with your little ones), 12 8 , Lv 1 12 , Is 42 s . 
In Arabic this wdw concom. is followed by the accusative. 

)—) is used in the sense of both—and in \p j 6 7 , Dn i 3 , 8 13 . On )—) as mean¬ 
ing sive — sive, cf. §-162 b. 

(c) See the Lexicon on adverbs used in a copulative sense, such as D 3 also , 
moreover, summing up a number, e.g. D) 3 C>“D 3 both together , Gn 27 45 , Pr 17 16 ; 

all together ; as an intensive and, e.g. Gn 30 8 , 37 7 , 1 S 30 8 ; cf. also such 
examples as 1 S 24 12 see, yea see! D 3 —D 3 or D 3 )—D 3 Gn 24 44 = fcoM— and; D3 
occurs three times in Gn 24 s5 and 32 20 ; also FJK, which is generally still more 
intensive, in the sense of also, in addition to this, even, and belongs rather to 
poetry, and to the later language ; frequently also equivalent to a mere and , 
but sometimes adversative but now, \p 44 10 , &c.; and (also three times), 

equivalent to both — and ; cf. D3 and even, Lv 26 44 ; prop, add to this 

also that , equivalent to not to mention, according to the context either quanto 
magis or quanto minus. 
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are actually co-ordinate. Frequently the language employs merely 
the simple connexion by Waw , even to introduce an antithesis (Gn 17 21 , 
19 19 , Lv 2 12 , Jb6 25 , and very frequently in circumstantial noun-clauses), 
or when one of the two clauses is not co-ordinated, but subordinated 
to the other. On the use of ) to introduce circumstantial clauses, cf. 
especially § 141 e and § 142 d\ introducing causal clauses, § 158 «; 
comparative clauses, § 161 a\ final clauses, § 165 a\ consecutive 
clauses, § 166 a. On waw apodosis , cf. § 143 d } and the sections there 
cited ; on the use of Waw in numerical sayings, cf. § 134 s. 

Rem. Sometimes waw copulativum joins a sentence apparently to what 0 
immediately precedes, but in reality to a sentence which is suppressed and 
which must, therefore, be supplied from the context. So especially 1 with 

imperatives to express inferences, e.g. 1 K 2 22 ask now rather ; Ez i8 ?2 

for I have no pleasttre in the death of him that dieth . . ., wherefore turn your- 

selves . Also at the beginning of a speech in loose connexion with an act 
or speech of another person, e.g. Ex 2 20 , 2 S 18 11 , 24 s , 2 K 4 14 41 , 7 13 > 2 C* 1 2 5 9 5 
cf. also Jos 7 7 (^1), ip 2 10 , 4 4 , Is S 7 . Sometimes the suppression of the protasis 
is due to passionate excitement or haste, which does not allow time for full 
expression; this is especially illustrated by Nu i2 ]4 , 20 3 (^ 1 ), 1 S io 12 , 15 34 , 
22 14 , 28 16 , 2 S 1S 12 , 2 4 3 , 1 K 2 22 2 K 1 10 , 7 19 (cf. verse 2) ; Is 3 14 , Zc 2 10 , 

\p 2 6 (at the same time a circumstantial clause whereas I—and yet I hare, &e.) ; 
cf. also a new clause beginning with the formula of wishing Nu n 29 , 

Ju 9 29 ; on the disconnected use of and cf. § 159 dd. 


§ 155. Relative Clauses. 

See V. Baumann, Hebraische Relativsdtze , Leipzig, 1894 (cf. the heading of 
§ 138 above); G. Bergstriisser, ‘Das liebr. Priifix ty, 1 ZATW. 1909, p. 40 ff. 1 

1. By § 138 a, e, relative clauses are divided into two classes : those U 
which are used for the nearer definition of a noun (substantive or 
pronoun), and those which are not dependent on a noun. The former 
may be called incomplete , the latter complete relative clauses. 

Complete relative clauses, as a rule (see the exceptions under n), b 
are introduced by the originally demonstrative pronoun *l^;'see 
further in § 138 e. Similarly, incomplete relative clauses may also 
be introduced by , or by some other demonstrative pronoun ; see 
further in § 138 a and g - k . Very frequently, however, especially 

1 In this exhaustive article the author shows that between (on the pro¬ 
nunciation see § 36) and there is syntactically no primary difference, 

but only a secondary distinction which arose in the course of the development 
of the language, namely that is preferred in combinations which are 

customary in the old literary language, and ty in those which are derived 
from the popular language or from Aramaic. 
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iii poetic style, the attributive relation is expressed by simple 
co-ordination. 1 

C The governing substantive or pronoun is frequently (in certain cases 
always) resumed by a pronominal suffix or an adverb. The resumption 
may, however, be omitted, just as in relative clauses introduced by 
&c.; see § 138/. 

(I In Arabic a distinction is made between relative clauses used for the 
nearer definition of a determinate substantive ( sila ), and those which are 
attached to an indeterminate substantive ( sifa ). The former must be introduced 
by the demonstrative pronoun alladi , the latter are always simply co-ordinated. 
The same distinction was no doubt originally observed in Hebrew, since 
simply co-ordinated relative clauses are most commonly found after indeter¬ 
minate substantives (see the examples below), and in cases like Dt 2S 49 

( 13 b^ yzptyrr^ ^3 a nation whose tongue thoushalt not understand ; cf. Is66 13 , 
and especially 1 S 3 11 ), the addition of is explained from the special 
stress laid on the indeterminate substantive, 2 a nation of such a kind , thou 
understandest not their tongue. On the other hand, in poetic style at least, 
is somewhat frequently omitted even after a determinate noun, but 

only rarely in prose (except by the Chronicler; cf. 1 Ch 9 22 , i 2 23 , 29 1 (read 
prob. Tp'tt for in&$), 2 Ch 15 11 ; after 1 Ch 29 s , 2 Ch 18 23 , 30 17 , 31 19 , 
Ezr i 5 , but also Gn 39 4 ; for further instances, see Driver, Introd . 8 , p. 537, 
no. 30); so Ex 1S 20 , Ju 8 1 , 20 15 , 1 K 13 12 ( = which way), so 2 K 3 8 , 2 Ch 1S 23 ; 
Neh 13 23 ; after a pronominal subject, 1 S 6 9 . In Jer 52 12 for qpy read *lD'y 
with the LXX. 


€ 2. If the nearer definition of a substantive or pronoun is effected by 

simple co-ordination of the relative clause, it may take the form— 

(a) Of a noun-clause, e. g. 2 S 20 21 a man of the hill country of 
Ephraim tot? V'yf whose name was Sheba ; Zc 6 12 , Jb i 1 , 3 ivith jrrinces 

3 rd that had gold ; Pr22 n ; when referring to a noun- 

suffix, e. g. xj, 49 h ^D 3 D 3 T 1 fit this is the way of them who have 

(self ^confidence .—On periphrases of this kind to express negative 
attributes, as in Jb 38 s6 on a land where no man is, 

see § 152 a, and cf. for this very short form of the relative clause, 
G11 15 13 Dnb *6 Tv?? * n a lund that belongs not to them ; Dt 32 17 
(n$x d'-ib6 ); lib i 6 , Pr 26 1 ' 

( b) Of a verbal clause. 

Here we must distinguish the cases in which the retrospective 
pronoun— 

(1) Is the subject of the relative clause, and is contained in the 


1 The old view that all these cases arise from the omission of “C'N is incorrect. 
Those co ordinated attributive clauses are rather a mere subdivision of the 
various kinds of circumstantial clauses ^seo § 156) which may be attached to 
a nomen regens. Cf. in English this is the letter (which) he icrote to me. 

2 So Baumann, op. eit., p. 14 f., following Bottcher, Lehrbuch , ii. 80. 
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verb; so after a determinate substantive, yjr 34 s happy is the man 
13’nDn^ that trusteth in him; Jb 3 3b the night which said ; 

after "^3 i j/ 7i 18 ; referring to a vocative, which is determinate in 
itself even without the article, Is 54*, or to a noun-suffix (see under e ), 
a//- 16 4 ; after an indeterminate substantive, e. g. Jb3i 12 it is a fire 
(that) devoureth unto Abaddon ; Dt 32 176 , 1 S 6 9 , Is 55 13 , 56% ^ 68 31 , 78 s , 

Pr 30 17 , La i 10 , 2 Ch 28*; referring to the suffix in Is 28 16 , prop. 
behold me , who have laid , &c., but perhaps the participle is to be 
read; 29 14 , 38 s (but probably again the participle * 19 ^ should be read 
iustead of the imperfect); Ez 25 7 . The relative clause is used in this 
way especially to supply the place of an adjective, e. g. Gn 49^ 3 KT 
v?. a wolf that ravineth, i. e. a ravining wolf ; Is 51 12 ; to express a 
negative quality, e. g. Is 40 20 , Ho 4 14 an undiscerning people . 

Rem. Very frequently such relative sentences are attached to substantives^ 
which have the particle of comparison 3 , e.g. Jb 7 2 as a servan t 

that earnestly desireth the shadow , &c. ; Dt 32 11 , Is 62 1 , Jer 23 29 , Ho 6 3 , ^ 42 s , S3 15 , 

Jb 9 26 , n 16 ; so also after ^D 3 ^58®; after a determinate substantive, e.g. 

Is 53 7 (but the better reading is ni?3 without the article), 6i 10f *, Hb 2 14 , 

\p 49 13 - 21 , 125 1 ; see also the examples under h . Sometimes it seems simpler 
in such cases, to take the verb directly as predicate to the preceding 
substantive, and to explain 3 (for “^N 3 ; see Comparative Clauses , § 161 b ) as 

a conjunction—a view which even Hupfeld was ready to accept, at least as 
regards ip 90 5 , 125 1 , Is 53b 6i n , but it can hardly be right. 

(2) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun represents an h 

accusative of the object, or would do so if not suppressed, as it usually 
is in such cases in relative clauses with , cf. § 138 b. Examples 
with the retrospective pronoun are, Dt 32 17 gods whom 

they knew not (see also the end of the verse); after a substantive with 3 
(see above, g ), Jer 23 s , Jb r3 28 . Without a retrospective pronoun, 
after a determinate substantive, Ju 8 1 , ij/ 33 12 (preceded by a relative 
clause with "IBW); Jb 28b Other examples of this kind, though the 
article is omitted according to poetic usage, are Is 15 7 (n^y rnn^ for 
w'hich Jer 48 36 nb>y rPJV with the substantive in the construct state 
governing the relative clause, see § 1300?), y/s 7 16 , 51 10 , La i 21 .—With¬ 
out the retrospective pronoun, after an indeteiminate substantive, e.g. 

Is 6 6 n 313 n Hgb HSiT) a live coal which he had taken with 

the tongs from off the altar; Ex 15 17 , Is 42 16 (48 17 , \j/ 25 12 , all after 
TPp *; but i/r 32 s = 1^0 ^r^TTa); Is 64 2 ; Ec io 5 (in 6 1 the same clause 
with "CW); moreover, in Jer 14 18 read with the LXX WV 

into a land (that) they know not . 

(3) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun is dependent on i 
a preposition, or its place is taken by the adverb 3 $, as in Jer 2 6 end. 
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Thus after a determinate substantive, if/ 18 3 fernong my rock in 
which I take refuge ; Ex 18 20 , Is 42 1 ; in Jb 3 sa also, the omission of 
the article with DV is only a poetic licence. After an indeterminate 
substantive, Jer 2 6 , last clause but one; xf/ 32 s . 

h In this case also the retrospective word is not infrequently sup¬ 
pressed, giving rise to extremely short, bold expressions, such as 
Is 51 1 look unto the rock (whence) ye were hewn , and to the hole 

of the pit (whence) ye were digged; Jb 21 27 the devices (where¬ 

with) ye act violently against me .—A retrospective adverb is suppressed 
in Jb 38 19 where is the way (to the place where) the light dwelleth ? 

cf.38 24 . 

I Rem. 1. The omission of the retrospective word occurs most frequently in 
relative clauses which are governed by the construct state of a preceding 
substantive (especially an expression of time) and hence are virtually in the 
genitive. In addition to the instances already given in § 130 d, cf. the 
following : after DV 3 Lv j 36 , if 56 10 ; after DVD Jer 36 s ; after simple D^ 56* 
(fcO'K DV on the clay when I am afraid) ; after 2 Ch uf 1 (ilM$?n ^nn DJJB 
at the time when the burnt offering began) ; 20 22 , 24 11 , Jb 6 17 ; after Dt 32 s5 ; 
after DJT1S? Mi 5 2 ; after DJJD ^ 4 8 thou hast put gladness in my heart more than 

(their gladness) at the time (when) their corn and their wine are increased. 

Ill 2. The agreement (§ 138 d) of the retrospective pronoun with a pronominal 
regens in the 1st or 2nd person also takes place in a simple co-ordinated 
relative clause in 1 S 26 14 who art thou (that) criest ? Cf., however, Is 63 19 we 
are become as they over whom (D 3 not ^JIl) thou no longer bearest rule. 

71 3 . Occasionally—chiefly in poetic or otherwise elevated style—even 

independent relative clauses are simply co-ordinated with a regens, 
whereas we should expect them always to be preceded by a demon¬ 
strative pronoun, on the analogy of the examples in § 138 e. The 
suppressed pronoun would stand— 

(a) As subject, Is 41 24 an abomination (is be) that chooseth you (but 

read perhaps ; Jb 30' 3 , cf. § 152 u. 

(b) As object, Is 41 2 , with a retrospective pronoun; Mai 2 16 HDD) and 
him that covereth (or read nob)'?); Jb 29^ I delivered . . . the fatherless 
also , and him that had none to help him. 

(c) In the genitive governed by a substantive (cf. § 130 d), Ex 4 13 

n^K’FTVZl send , I pray thee , by the hand of him whom thou wilt 

send , i. e. by the hand of some one else; \fs 65 s and Pr 8 32 , verbal- 
clauses after 0 the happiness of the man, &c.; ^ 81 6 , 141 9 , Jb 29 16 , 
La i 14 ; after "^3 Gn 39”*, but we must certainly read here, with the 
Samaritan and LXX, as in verses 5 and 8; Ex 9*; 

verbal-clauses after “^3 1 Ch 29^, 2 Ch 30 19 , 31 19 , Ezr i 5 . 

(1 d ) Governed by a preposition ; so verbal-clauses after '“ins Jer 2 s ; 
after (— to the place where), 1 Ch 15 12 , but Ex 23 20 before the same 
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verb " 10 $ ; after 3 Jer 2 11 , 2 Ch i 4 (P 3 n 3 = 'nn 3 =:fo the place 

where)', after b Is 65 1 ^b&tp Nibb by them that ashed not for me . . . 

xbb them that sought me not; Ez 13 3 that which they have not 
seen, but the text is hardly correct; after by yj/ 119 136 , cf. § 1586; 
after Ey 2 Ch 16 9 .—A uoun-clause follows b in Neh 8 10 . An analogous 
instance in Aramaic is Ezr 5 14 to one zvhose name was Sheshbazzar [so 
in the papyri, see the Lexicon, p. 1116 a ]. 

§ 150. Circumstantial Clauses . 

1. The statement of the particular circumstances under which a 
a subject appears as performing some action, or under which an action 
(or an occurrence) is accomplished, is made especially (apart from 
relative clauses, see § 155) by means of noun-clauses connected by 
Wdw with a following subject (see further on this kind of circumstantial 
clause in § 141 e), and by verbal-clauses (see § 142 d). Very frequently, 
however, such statements of the particular circumstances are sub¬ 
ordinated to the main clause by being simply attached, without Wdw, 
either as noun-clauses, sometimes extremely short (see c), or as verbal- 
clauses (see d-g). 

Hem. Among relative clauses of this kind the commonest are tho various b 
noun-clauses, which are most closely subordinated to a preceding substantive 
without , e. g. Gn 16 12 ; also statements of weight, Gn 2 4 22 ; of name, Jb 1 1 
(also introduced by *100 Gn 24 29 , 1 S l 1 , &c., or F 1 D 0 Gn 16 1 , 22 24 , &c.); of 

a condition of body, Ju 1 7 , and others.—Noun-clauses which begin with wdw 
and the predicate have a somewhat more independent character + han those 
introduced by wdw and the subject 1 (Gn 19 1 , &c.). The former, however, are 
also to be regarded as circumstantial clauses, in so far as they describe 
a state which is simultaneous with the principal action ; thus Is 3 7 1 will not 

be an healer, arS pN 'nmi while in my house is neither bread nor clothing ; Is 6 6 
(Am 7 7 ); 2 S 13 18 , 16 1 . C*f. also the instances in § 152 l of pfcO followed by 
a participle, as b'^0 pX 1 }, &c. 

2. Characteristic examples of circumstantial fiotm-clauses are Gn 12 8 C 

and pitched his tent 'yn] DJI? bx"JV 3 with Bethel on the west and 

Ai on the east; Nu 22 s4 , 2 S i8 14 through the heart of Absalom, 

while he was yet alive ; Jer3o 6 , Ez g 2 (cf. Ct 3 s ), Na 3 s , Zc 14 5 , 

2 Ch 23 10 ; with the predicate preceding, e. g. 1 S 26 13 , 'k 32 s .—In 
Gn 4 r J a noun-clause serves to announce a state in the future.—We 
may also include here certain set phrases, as D^Efbtf face to face 
(prop, while face was turned towards face), Gn 32 31 , Ex 33 11 , Dt 34 10 , 


1 In Dt 32 31 this form of sequence appears to be selected for another 
purpose, and indeed our enemies are judges thereof, with wdw emphatic; to take 
it as a circumstantial clause is too artificial. 
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&c.; 1 so also-to cast oneself down, nS"]X O'BX the face being turned to 
the earth, Gn 19*, &c. (for fttnx we find in 1 K i 31 , Is 49’ 2S ). 2 3 4 —Cf. 
finally the formula DX mother with children , Gn 3 2 12 ; cf. 

Ho io 14 and § 119 aa note 2. 

Rem. On circumlocutions of this kind to express negative attributes by 
means of short noun-clauses (complete or incomplete), cf. § 152 u. 


d 3 . As circumstantial tw6a£-clauses, 3 we find (1) sometimes affirma¬ 
tive clauses (see below), but far more frequently (2) negative clauses 
(see f), and among these (3) a certain number of expressions which 
may be regarded simply as equivalent to negative adverbial ideas 
(see g). 


Examples of (1) Is 5 11& woe unto them, that tarry late in the evening, 
Dj?i>T £ while wine inflames them ; Is i 6 * , 10 24 , 30 31 , Jer 7 26 , 20 15 , p 4 3 , 5 12 , 21 13 , 

62 s . The circumstantial verbal-clause is used to particularize an action 
which has before been expressed generally, in Gn 44 12 , 4S 14 = crossing his 
hands ; Dt 2 1 * 1 , Ju 6 19 ; antithetically, 1 K 13 18 B>ri 3 wherewith however he lied 
unto him. The verbal-clause seems to assign a reason in 7 7 HMY since 

thou hast commanded judgement ; a consequence in ip 103 6 . 4 


C 

f 


g 


Rem. On the cases in which an imperfect in the sense of a final clause is 
subordinated to a verb of motion (generally D^p), see § 120 c. 

Of (2), subordinate verbal-clauses with xj) (in English usually rendered 
by without and the gerund, if the subject be the same as in the principal 
clause), e.g. Lv 1 17 X^ ivithout dividing it asunder ; Jb 31 34 ; X^> with the 

perfect is so used in Gn 44 4 , Ex 34 28 , 1 S 30 2 , Jb 20 26 ( without its being bloxvn 
upon it). With a different subject, equivalent to a consecutive clause in 

English, Is 27® }DpJ“N^ so that they shall rise up no more .—Moreover, verbal- 
clauses in the same sense ( without doing, &c.) are frequently connected by 
X^} ; cf. 1 S 20 2 , Jb 2 4 22 , 42 s ; in a concessive sense, Is 33 1 , p 44 18 . 

Of (3), cf. y*T X^> (prop, he knows it not) unawares, p 35 s , Pr 5 6 ^bfV X^ 
unsparingly , Is 30 14 (after an infinitive absolute); Hb i 17 , Jb6 10 (but ^bfP X^l 
Jb 16 13 , 27 22 ; see/at the end); Vi PD X^> (prop, they hide not) openly, Is 3® (but 


1 The expression HX^rin to look one another in the face (i. e. to contend in 
combat) 2 K 14 s - 11 , 2 Ch 25 17 ' 21 , is probably only a shortened form for HX^rin 
D’OET^X D'3Q, 

2 That n^lX (JHX) is really to be regarded as a virtual predicate to D^SX, 
and not D'EX as a casus instnimenti , is seen from Is 49 23 , where J**)X D^BX 
precedes the verb. 

3 Some examples of these have been already discussed in another connexion 

above, § 120 a-c . _ . 

4 I11 Gn 21 14 the circumstantial verbal-clause Dt 7 is only due to 

a harmonizing transposition; read 'fc? 'V '57 'l^nTlXl. According to the 

source used in cap. 21 Ishmael was still a young child; according to 17 25 

he was about 16 or 17 years old. 
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Jb 15 18 > if&TI (prop, he restrains not) unceasingly, Is 14 s ; 

Jb 41 15 (ff 93 1 and Is 40 20 ( without tottering) immovably ; cf. 

also “1PENI without wavering, \p 26 1 . 

§ 157. Object-Clauses {0ratio Obliqua). 

Clauses which depend on a transitive verb, especially on what are a 
called verba cordis , i.e. verbs denoting any mental act, such as to see , 
to hear, to know, to perceive, to believe, to remember, to forget, to say , to 
think, &c., may be subordinated to the governing verb without the 
help of a conjunction by simple juxtaposition (§ 120 a), or they may 
be co-ordinated with it either with or without wdw copulative 
(§ 120 d-h). As a rule, however, the objective clause is introduced 
by the conjunction that, less frequently by that. 1 
Examples:— 

(a) Object-clauses without a conjunction. Besides the passages mentioned 
in § 120 (especially under e) there are a number of examples, in which 
a clause depending on a verbum dicendi or sentiendi (the oratio obliqua of the 
Latin and English Grammar) is added in the form of an independent noun- 
clause or verbal-clause ; e. g. Gn 12 13 TlfiK WHIDtf say, I pray thee, thou 
art my sister ; \p 10 13 , Jb 25 8a - 14 , Neh 6 6 ; Zc S 23 (after yptp); p 9 21 (after $JT); 
verbal-clauses, e. g. p 50 21 thou thovghtesl ^*103 HVlN'TlVn I was surely like thyself 
[but read VH for HVn] ; G11 41 15 , Ju 9 48 what ye have seen me do ; Is 4S 8 , Ho 7 2 . 

( b) Object-clauses introduced by ^p, e. g. Gn6 B T)]T\ 1131 'S njiT l) 

and the Lord saw that the wickedness of man was great, &c.—Direct narration also 

is very frequently introduced by *>3 (analogous to the on recitativum ; frequently, 
indeed, with the secondary idea of a particle of asseveration, as in Gn 26°, 
27 20 ), e.g. Gn 21 30 , 22 ref -, 26 s2 , 2 9 32 , 37 s5 , Jos 2 24 , &c., even when the direct 
narration is not expressly indicated, Gn 4 2B , 32 s1 . 41 51 f *, Ex 18 4 . —On tho 
expression of a second object by means of a clause introduced by '* 3 , see 

(c) Object-clauses introduced by e.g. Est 3 4 Ijyfcj? Dp 6 TSrp’S C 

for he had told them that he was a Jew ; 1 S 18 15 , Ez 20 26 , Ec 8 1 ' 2 , 3 even before 

direct narration, 1 S 15 20 , 2 S 1 4 . Somewhat frequently is preceded by 

1 On these clauses with 'S and and generally 011 clauses which we 

should render as subordinate, cf. P. Dorwald ‘ Zur hebr. Syntax’ in Neue 
Jahrbb. fur Philol. nnd Pddag. 1S90, p. 115 ff. 

2 Instead of a complete objective clause we sometimes find a kind of 
accusative and infinitive construction, especially after fJTD (prop, to give up) 

in the sense of to allow , e.g. Nu 21 23 i ^333 13 J? |iTD fnj"wS^ and 

Sihon did not suffer Israel to pass through his border; 20 21 ; followed by an 
infinitive with b, e.g. Gn 20®, 31 7 , Ex 3 19 .—Cf. also the analogous examples 
in Dt 2 8 66 (after HDJ to venture; see § 113 d); Ju 11 20 (after plpNH to trust) ; 

1 K 19 4 (after to request ). 

3 In Jer 2S 9 a swbjed-clause is thus introduced by instead of tho 

usual '3. 


! 
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the nota accusativi “flX (equivalent to the circumstance, the fact, that), e.g. Jos 2 10 , 

1 S 2 4 ”- 19 , 2 S 11 20 , Is 38 s , but in Gn 30 29 , Dt 29 15 equivalent to the way in 
which. 


§ 158. Causal Clauses . 

a A complete clause, assigning the reason for statements, demands, 
threats, &c., sometimes follows with the simple waw copulative, e. g. 
yfs 6 o 13 give us help against the adversary, and (for) vain is the help of 
man; Gn 6 17 22 12 , Ex 23 s , Jb 32 12 , perhaps also \p 7 10 ; or even 

without Waw, e. g. Gn 17 14 . As a rule, however, special conjunctions 
in various combinations are used to introduce causal clauses. 

f) The most common causal conjunctions are '3 |y' Is 3 16 , &e., and (y^ 
because, prop, on account of the fact that ; both, however, may also be shortened 
to the simple |y^ Nu 20 12 , &c., or to '3 because , Gn 3 14 - 17 , &c., or to Gn 30 18 , 
31 49 , 34 13 . 27 ) j s 1515, 2 o 42 , 26 le i K 3 19 , S 33 , Ho i 4 4 , Zc i 15 ; 'also 3 W 3 
Gn 39 9 - 23 . On the other hand, the simple [y^ is sometimes repeated for 
emphasis, |JT 3 } [ST (something like the German sintemal und alldieweil) Lv 26 43 , 
Ez 13 10 (without } 36 s ); also T^X”^y 2 S 3 30 , and ^“^y 1 Dt 31 17 , Ju 3 12 , 
Mai 2 14 on the ground that ; 32^5 333 “^y because of the circumstance that, Dt 23 s ; 

nn$w 3 “^y for this very cause that, Jer 3 s . But just as the simple fyf 
is used for so also the simple “^y with the perfect stands for 

ns?*ri>y yp 119 136 , Ezr 3I 1 ; cf. ^ 3 “^y Gn 31 20 and Dt 28 s5 both with the 

perfect, equivalent to because . . . not .—Cf. further 3 pj) Gn 22 18 , 26®, 

2 S 12*, all with the perfect, and ’’S 3py (2 S 12 10 with the perfect; Am 4 12 
with the imperfect) prop, in return for the fact that ; similarly again the 
simple 3 Nu i 4 24 with the perfect, and Dt 7 12 , S 20 with the imperfect; 
finally, Is 43 4 arising from the fact that, = because; finfl 1 S 26 21 , &e., 

and '3 nnn Dt 4 37 , Pr i 29 /or the reason that. 

C Rem. 1. The preposition "^y (because of, on account of) with the infinitive 
(§ n 4 e) is frequently used as the equivalent of a full causal clause ; cf. e.g. 
Am 13.6.13^ 2 i.e # Such a construction with the infinitive may, however, 
according to § ii 4 r, be continued by means of a finite verb, in which ease 

"S?y governs the verb as a conjunction ; e.g. Ain i 9 V 13 J • ♦ ♦ D"P3prr^y 
because they delivered up . . . and remembered not , &c. ; I 11 , 2 4 ; without TFdic, 

7 Is 3 ° u . 

Cl 2. The choice of tense is regulated by the general principles stated in 
§ 106 ff., viz. the perfect (cf. especially § 106/) refers to causes already brought 
fully into effect, the imperfect to those which may contingently arise; cf. 
e.g. Dt 7 13 , S 20 , 1 K S 33 , where the imperfect leaves the possibility still open 
that the persons addressed will perhaps escape the threatened punishments 
by avoiding disobedience.—Cf. further, § 111 h on the imperfect consecutive, 
and § 112 nn on the perfect consecutive in the apodosis to causal clauses. 


1 Also firry’s prop, for therefore , Gn 1S 5 , 19 s , 33 10 , 3S 26 , Nu io 3 \ i 4 43 , 

2 S 1S 20 Of re , and |3~^y Jb 3 4 27 , always mean forasmuch as. 
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§ 169. Conditional Sentences. 

Cf. H. Ferguson, ‘ The Use of the Tenses in Conditional Sentences in 
Hebrew’ ( Journal of the Society of Bibl. Lit. and Exeg ., Middletown, Conn., 
June and September, 1882).—P. Friedrich, Die hebr. Conditionalscitze, Kbnigs- 
berg, 1884 (Inaug.-Diss.).—Driver, Use of the Tenses , 3rd ed., p. 174 ff. 

1 . The great variety of construction in conditional sentences is a 
owing to the fact that it frequently depends on the subjective judge¬ 
ment of the speaker, whether he wishes a condition to be regarded as 
capable of fulfilment (absolutely, or at least possibly), thus including 
those already fulfilled, or as incapable of fulfilment. On this dis¬ 
tinction depends the choice both of the conditional particle to be 
used (see below), and especially (as also in Greek and Latin) of the 
tense. The use of the latter is naturally determined according to 
the general principles laid down in § 106 ft’. 1 2 * * * * In the following sketch, 
for the sake of clearness, conditional sentences without conditional 
particles will be first discussed (under b), and afterwards sentences 
with these particles (under l). 

2. The relation between condition and consequence may be expressed, b 
as in English, by the simple juxtaposition of two clauses. At the 
same time, it is to be observed in general as a fundamental rule (in 
accordance with the original character of the two tenses), that the 
imperfect , with its equivalents (the jussive, cohortative, imperative, 
perfect consecutive, and participle), is used to express a condition 
and consequence which are regarded as being capable of fulfilment 
in present or future time, while the perfect represents a condition 
already fulfilled in the past, and its consequence as an accomplished 
fact. The other use of the perfect—do represent conditions regarded 
as imjiossible —occurs only in connexion with particles. 

Examples:— 

(a) Imperfect (cf. § 107 x) in protasis and apodosis, Jos 22 18 , if/ i04 28ff -C 
popb;* DnS jFin (if) thou givest unto them , they gather , &c.; ip 139 18 , Pr 12 17 , 

Jb 20 24 , Ec l 18 , Neh i 8 ; with an interrogative imperfect in the apodosis, 

Ju 13 12 ; with the jussive, Jb io 16 ; with the cohortative, Pr. 1 23 ; with the 
perfect, Is 26 10 {yet will he not learn righteousness ; the apodosis forcibly denies 


1 It may, moreover, happen that a different idea is introduced in the 
apodosis, from that with which the protasis started—a source of many 
further variations. 

2 On the termination p- cf. § 47 m. In verse 28 b also is probably to 

be explained from its immediately preceding the greater pause . These termi¬ 

nations in verses 28-30 and ip i39 18 can scarcely have any connexion with the 

conditional sentence, although it is strange that p- in Nu 32 23 appears after 

in the protasis. In Nu 16 29 , 32 20 p- as before K (as in Jb 31 10 in the 

apodosis) is to be explained from the dislike of hiatus. 
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what the imperfect in the protasis had represented as still conceivable; cf. 
Ho S 12 ) ; with the perfect consecutive, Gn 47 25 , Ex 33 s ; with the protasis 
suppressed, Jb 5 s (see § 107 x). 

d (b) Jussive in protasis (cf. § 109 h, i) and apodosis, \p 104 10 

\*1 V ) (if) thou makest darkness, it is night; imperfect in the apodosis, 
\p I04 29ft ; cohortative Pr i 23 . Also in Ex 7 9 fiinb it shall become a serpent, 
is the apodosis to a suppressed protasis if thou cast it down ; so in 2 K 5 10 
is the apodosis to a protasis if thou wash , contained in what precedes. 

C (c) Cohortative (see § 108 e) in the protasis ; perfect in the apodosis, ip 40 6 ; 
imperfect consecutive, Jb T9 18 ’□“VOTl HDpX (if) I arise, they speak against 

„ me; on the cohortative in the apodosis, cf. § 108/. 

J (d) Imperfect consecutive in the protasis (§ 111 ®), ^ 139 11 *DDX 1 if I say, &c. 

(with a noun-clause as the apodosis) ; with a frequentative perfect consecu¬ 
tive in the apodosis, 1 S 2 36 . 

g (e) Perfect consecutive in the protasis and apodosis (see the examples, § 112 kk 
and 11 ), Gn 44 22 HOI VEX 31^1 and should he leave his father, his father would die; 
9 ,r , 44 29 , Ex 4 14 , 12 13 , 1 S 16 2 , 19 3 , 2 S 13 28 , 1 K 8 30 ; with frequentative 
perfects, Ex 16 21 (referring to the past, Jer 20 9 ); with imperfect in the 

apodosis (being separated from the Waw by X^ 5 ), Nu 23 20 , Jb 5 24 ; introduced 
by an infinitive absolute, 1 K2 37 ; an interrogative clause in the apodosis, 
Lv 10 19 ; a noun-clause, \p 37 10 , Jb 7 21 . 

h (/) A simple perfect (to represent actions which are to be regarded as com¬ 
pleted) in the protasis and apodosis, Pr 1S 22 X¥E n$X XSE> has one found 

a wife, he has found a good thing ; an imperfect in the apodosis, Jb 19 4 , 23 10 ; an 
imperfect consecutive, Ex 20 26 , Pr 11 2 , Jb 3 25 , 23 1S& , 29 11 ; an interrogative 
clause, Nu 12 14 , Jb 7 20 if I have sinned (prop., well, now I have sinned!) what 
# can I do unto thee ? 2i 31 , 35®, Am 3 8 ; a noun-clause, Jb 27 19 . 

I (g) A participle as casus pendens (cf. § 143 d, and the sections of the Grammar 
there cited, esp. § 116 10) or a complete noun-clause in the protasis; the 

apodosis mostly introduced by waw apodosis , e. g. Pr 23 s4 K e th. EEH 
Sn mm if one begetteth a wise child, he shall have joy of him ; with perfect 

frequentative in the apodosis, 1 S 2 13 , &c.; but also with a simple imperfect, 
e.g. Ex 21 12 (cf. § 112 n) ; with an interrogative imperfect, 2 K 72.19; with an 
interrogative perfect, Ju 6 33 . 

k (h) Infinitive with preposition (also as the equivalent of a conditional clause) 
in the protasis, and a perfect consecutive in the apodosis (cf. §112 mm), e. g. 
2 S 7 14fr - 'Jl rnnahl Wyn]} if he commit iniquity, I will correct him; Ex 34 s4 f * 
(with imperfect, followed by perfects frequentative in the apodosis). 

Rem. On the expression of condition and consequence by means of two 
co-ordinate imperatives , see § no/. 

I 3 . Particles used to introduce conditional sentences are EX (for 
which in the later and latest Books sometimes |H, see below, under tv) 
and & l (1 S 14 30 , Is 03 19 Ec 6 6 , Est 7 4 , from ^ EX) if, negative 

ok and t&!> ('!^>) unless; 'E stifyposing that (Lat. ut), in case that, 
sometimes used almost in the same sense as EX. With regard to the 
difference between EX (X^ EX) and ^ (X.^) } the fundamental rnle is 
that EX is used if the condition be regarded either as already fulfilled, 
or if it, together with its consequence, be thought of as possibly (or 

1 On cf. Kohler in Geiger’s Zeitschr. fur TH'ss. undLebtn , vi (1868), p. 21 ff. 
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probably) occurring in the present or future. In the former case, DN 
is followed by the perfect, in the latter (corresponding to the Greek 
eav with the present subjuuctive) by the imperfect or its equivalent 
(frequently in the apodosis also). On the other hand, b (N.W>) is used 
when the condition is to be represented as not fulfilled in the past, 
or as not capable of fulfilment in the present or future, and the conse¬ 
quence accordingly as not having occurred or never occurring. In the 
former case, 'h and vbb are necessarily followed by the perfect (mostly 
also in the apodosis) corresponding to the Greek et with the indicative 
of an historic tense, and the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive. 

In the latter case (which is extremely rare) the perfect, or the par¬ 
ticiple, or even the imperfect, may be used. 

Rem. Since it again frequently depends on the subjective judgement of the VI 
speaker (see under a), whether a condition is to be regarded as possible or 
impossible, we cannot wonder that the distinction between DK and is not 
always consistently observed. Although naturally b and cannot take 
the place of DK and DX (on the strange use of ^ in Gn 50 15 see below), 
yet conversely Dtf is sometimes used where b would certainly be expected ; 
cf. e.g. \f/ 50 12 , 137 s , 139 8 , Ho 9 12 (cf. verse 11), These examples, indeed (DK 
with the imperfect), may without difficulty be explained from the fact that 
the connexion of with the imperfect was evidently avoided, because the 
imperfect by its nature indicates a still unfinished action, and consequently 
(as opposed to ^) a still open possibility. But DN is also used for b in con¬ 
nexion with the perfect, especially when an imprecation is attached by the 
apodosis to the condition introduced by DK, e.g. ip 7 4 ff - . ♦ ♦ flNt 'JVC'JTDK 
/ y\ PplT 1 if I have done this . . ., let the enemy pursue my soul , &c., cf. Jb 3i 9ff - 

The speaker assumes for a moment as possible and even actual, that which 
he really rejects as inconceivable, in order to invoke the most severe punish¬ 
ment on himself, if it should prove to be the case. 

On the frequent addition of an infinitive absolute to the verb in clauses 
with DN see §1130 above. 

Examples :— 

A. DN 1. with perfect in the protasis to express conditions, &c., which have 71 

been completely fulfilled in the past or which will be completely fulfilled in 
the future (the perfect is here equivalent to the futurum exactum , § 106 0). 
The apodosis 1 takes— 

(a) A. perfect also, e.g. Pr 9 12 Jnp 5 n Plo 5 n“DN if thou art toise , thou art wise 
for thyself; ip 73 15 (see below on b). 

( b) Imperfect , e. g. Dt 32 41 if I whet my glittering sword . . . TC’tf 

I will render vengeance , &c. ; Jb 9 15f - 30 (in both cases we should expect 
lb rather than "DK ; so also in xp 44 2ir -, with an interrogative imperfect in 
the apodosis) ; Jb n 18 (the apodosis is in verse 15). 

(c) Jussive (or optative), e.g. Jb 3i 9ff - (see m above) ; Gn 1S 8 . 


1 We are not here concerned with the fact that the logical apodosis (the 
consequence of the condition) is sometimes mentioned before the condition ; 
as in Gn iS 28 - 30 , Ju 11 10 , ip 63 s f -, 137 6 , and according to Dillmann Is 4*. 
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0 ( d ) Perfect consecutive (see the examples in § 112 gg), e. g. Gn 43® 

'31 rnioan if I bring him not. then I shall have sinned, &c. ; Ju 16 17 , 2 S 15 33 , 

2 K 7 4 . On the other hand, e. g. Gn 47®, Mi ef, Jb 7 4 refer to actions already 
completed ; in Gn 38 s and Nu 21 9 the perfect with 1 is a perfect frequentative 
and refers to past time. 

(e) Imperfect consecutive (see § 111 q), e. g. Jb 8 4 if thy children have sinned 
(won),.. t he has delivered them, &c. 

(/) Imperative, e.g. Gn 50 4 '31 XJTISH DDWII )n ’'jIXSQ X 3 "DX l/ WOMJ 

7 have found grace in your eyes , 7 pra*/ ijou, &c.; the imperative precedes 

in Gn 47 16 and Jb 38 418 . 

p ( g) A (complete or incomplete) noun-clause, e.g. Jer 14 18 (a vivid realization 

of the future) if I have gone forth into the field ( = if 1 go, &c.), then, behold, the 
slain ivith the sword ! &c. ; Pr 24 14 (apodosis with wdw apodosis ). 

Q 2. DX with imperfect in the protasis, to express what is possible in the 

present or future, as well as (according to § 107 b) what has continued or 
been repeated in the past. The apodosis takes— 

(a) The perfect, e.g. Nu 32 23 DTlXttn H 3 H J 3 [Vpyn X^DXI but if ye will not do 
so, behold, ye have sinned ; here the apodosis represents the time when the 
consequence has already taken place ; so also Jb 20 12-14 . On the other 

hand, Nu 16 29 (as also 1 S 6 9 and 1 K 22 28 ) is a case of a pregnant construction, 

if these men die as all men die, then (it will follow from this) the Lord hath not 
sent me, 

V (b) The imperfect, e.g. 2 K 7 4 ITnp }3>n)“DX if they save vs alive, we shall live, &c.; 

Gn 13 16 , i8 28 - 30 , 28 20ff -, Ex 20 26 (the second imperfect is equivalent to a jussive) ; 
Is i 18 , io 22 , Am 9 2-4 , xp 50 12 (where DX ironically represents an impossibility 

as possible); Jb 8 6f - (with the insertion of a second condition in the form of 
a noun-clause); 9 320 , 14 7 ; a frequentative imperfect referring to the past, 
Gn 31 8 ’HOX' n* 3 "D« if (ever) he said thus . . ., Vl^'l then they bare . . , ; Ex 40 37 . 
In Gn 42 s7 the consequence (on fTOp cf. § 107 s) precedes the condition. 

(c) The jussive (or optative), e.g. \p 137 s ; cf. § 109 h. 

(d) The cohortative , e.g. Gn 13 9 , Jb 31 7 ; cf. § 108/. 

S (e) The perfect consecutive (see the examples in § 112 ff and. gg), e.g. 1 S 20 6 
JV)E>X 1 ’OlpD) * 1 pE"DX if thy father miss me at all, then shalt thou say, &c. ; 

Gn 24 41 , JU4 20 ; with a frequentative perfect consecutive, Gn 31 s if he said 
(as often happened) . . ., then, &c. 

(/) The imperfect consecutive ; so perhaps ip 59 16 , if ^ 3 'b ’1 is to be explained 
according to § 111 t, 

(1 g) The imperative, e.g. Gn 31 50 , 1 S 20 21 (with wdw apodosis, but in verse 22 
simply Tjb), 21 10 , Jb 33 s . 

t ( h) A noun-clause, e.g. Gn 4 7 , ip 139 8 , Jb S 6 , 3i 26f - 

3. DX with cohortative , e.g. Gn 30 31 ; cf. the passages in § 108 e. 

'll 4. DX with infinitive , Jb 9 27 S “]DX“DX prop, if my saying is (but probably we 
should read 'ijnibx). 

V 5* DX with a noun-clause, e. g. Dt 5 s2 (in the apodosis a perfect with 

wdw apodosis), Gn 2 7 46 , Ju 9 15 (imperative in the apodosis) ; n 9 (imperfect in 
the apodosis); 2 S 12 8 (cohortative in the apodosis); Ho 12 12 ; especially 
if the subject of the conditional clause be a personal pronoun. In an 
affirmative sentence this pronoun is often joined to in a negative sentence 

to pX (cf. on both, § 100 0), while the predicate (cf. § 116 q) is represented 
by a participle, usually expressing the future, e.g. Ju 6 36f JW 1 D ^^"DX 
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if thou will save, &c. ; Gn 24 49 O'bty OOC^'DX */ WlZ ^eaZ, &c. > 1 ® 2 3 23 * 

In Gn 24 42f - the condition is expressed in a more humble form by the 
addition of X 3 . With pX Gn 43® ^IPN~DX 1 but if thou wilt not send, &c.; 

20 7 (with imperative in tho apodosis) ; Ex 8 n , 9 2f ‘, 1 S 19 11 (all with a 
participle also in the apodosis). But fcjh and px may also bo used after OX 
without a suffix; thus Gn 23 s , 1 S 20 8 , 2 K 9 15 , &c., pX~DX (if it be not the 
case ) Gn 30 1 , Ex 32 s2 , Ju tf 5 , 2 K 2 10 ; cf. also f 3 "DX if it be so, Gn 25 s2 . 

B. |n if generally supposed to be originally identical with [H behold ! 1 W 
Probably, however, |n if, is a pure Aramaism, and since the Aramaic word 
never has the meaning behold, it is at least improbable that it had originally 
any connexion with [H or n 3 H. Cf. Ex 8 22 , Lv 25 20 , Is 54 15 , Jer 3 1 , Hag 2 12 , 

2 Ch 7 13 , and frequently in Job, as 9 11 - 12 , I2 14 - 16 , 19 7 , 23®, 40 s3 , always with 
waw apodosis following, except in 13 15 , where consequently the meaning see 
is no doubt preferable. 

c. & if, (\W>) if not. X 

1. With perfect in the protasis and apodosis (cf. § 10 6 p), e.g. Ju 8 19 ; ibx 
is used in the same sense as lb in Est 7 4 , cf. Ec 6 6 (with a question in the 
apodosis).—With the perfect in protasis and apodosis after xblb Gn 31 42 , 43 10 , 

Ju 14 18 , 1 S 25 s4 , 2 S 2 27 , Is i 9 . On the other hand, in Dt 32 s9 }b with a perfect 

is followed by an imperfect in the apodosis, if they were wise , they would 
understand this ; in Mi 2 11 by a perfect consecutive. 

2. With imperfect after xblb Dt 32 s7 , ") 13 X probably as the modus rei repetitae, y 
were it not that I ever and again feared , &c.; so also the imperfect after }b with 
the apodosis suppressed, Gn 50 15 supposing that Joseph should hate us ; since, 
according to the context, the danger was real, the use of lb here is strange ; 
conversely in other cases, e.g. if 73 15 , Jb 9 15f * 30 , ^ would be more natural 
than OX. 

3. A noun-clause occurs after ^ 2 S 18 12 , 2 K 3 14 , if Si 14 , all with imperfect Z 
in the apodosis; Jb 16 4 lb, with cohortative in the apodosis. 

D. '3 supposing that, if :— 

1. '3 with perfect in the protasis, e.g. Nu 5 20 JVtpfcJ 1 ) 1 X 1 but thou , if thou CICl 

hast gone astray, &c .; with a frequentative perfect consecutive in the apodosis, 

Jb 7 ,sf -; with an imperfect consecutive, Jb 2 2 29 . 

2. '3 with imperfect in the protasis, e.g. if 20* Tlbx^O 03 yea , though I walk bb 
(have to walk) . . ., I will fear no (XyX’xb) ev a- 37«; Ex 21 2 -njj n:pn ''3 

'31 nay if thou buy an Hebreic servant, six years shall he serve (but in verses 3-5 

a series of definite conditions with definite consequences is introduced by 
OX ; so also the 'S in verse 7 is followed in verses 8-11 by the special cases 

with OX; cf. also verse 17 ff.); cf. Gn 4 24 , 24 41 , Jb 38 s ; with a perfect con¬ 
secutive in the apodosis, Gn 32 18r *, Ex 18 16 ; with a noun-clause, Is 1 15 . 

3. '3 with a noun-clause (and imperfect in the apodosis), 2 S 19 8 . 

Remarks. 

1. In 2 K 5 13 tne particle 'OX (Masora > 3 X, probably in the sense of my CC 
father) appears exceptionally for lb ; its meaning here is unquestionable, but 

1 There could be no doubt of their identity if n 3 rVl in 1 S9 7 , 2 S 18 11 , simply 
meant if. We must, however, keep to the meaning but behold. 
cowlet ^ k 
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its origin is obscure. Cf. the exhaustive discussion of Delitzsch and 
Wetzstein on Jb 34 s6 , where this 'DN appears to be used as a desiderative 
particle.—Sometimes when one case has been already discussed, another of 
the same character is added by means of or, e. g. Ex 2i ?6 'Jl or 

(another possible case) it is known that, &c., i.e. but if it be known, &c., LXX 
kav 5 t, Yulg. sin a idem ; cf. Lv 4 23 - 28 , 5 1 , 25 49 , 2 S 1S 13 ; with a following 
imperfect, Ez i4 17f -—On the hypothetical use of (which is interchange¬ 
able with '3 in other senses also) Lv 4 s2 (in verses 3 and 27 DX), Dt n 27 
(verse 2S DN), Jos 4 21 , see the Lexicon. 

dd 2. The conditional sentence is frequently found in an abridged form, 
where the suppressed clauses can be easily supplied from the context; cf. 

Gn 13 9 , 2 4 « 1 S 2 1 * xb'CNl and if not, i. e. and if thou wilt not give it to me, then 

1 take it (perfect according to § 106 n) by force ; cf. 1 S 6 9 . The use of ^ 
alone in Ju 6 13 is peculiar, as also Kh'i in 2 K io 15 (where read with the LXX 

fcOrT “DON*!) in the sense of if it be so. —In 2 S 13 26 , 2 K 5 17 alone 

appears to be used in the sense of if really . .. not , in each case with a following 
jussive equivalent to may there at least, &e. (cf. § 143 d) ; but perhaps with 

Matthes, ZAW. 1903, p. 122 ff., following Kuipers, we should read ^ would 
that! —In 1 S 13 13 , Jb 3 13 the condition must be supplied from the preceding 
clause to complete the sentence introduced by nriy ' 3 , in Jb 31 28 by ' 3 , in 

2 K i3 19 by TK.—The apodosis also appears sometimes in an abridged form 
(e. g. Gn 4 24 , Is 43*) or is entirely suppressed, e. g. Gn 30 27 , 3S 17 , 50 15 (see y 
above), Ex 32 s2 , ip 27 13 , Jb 38 s , where properly must be supplied with 

as in verses 4 and 18 ; cf. § 167 a. —In \p 8 4 , instead of the apodosis 
I exclaim which we should expect, the exclamation itself follows. 

€6 3. The absolute certainty with which a result is to be expected is frequently 

emphasized by the insertion of '■3 Is 7 9 ; IN '3 2 S 2 27 , 19 7 , Jb 11 16 ; or Hfiy '3 

now verily, Nu 2 2 29 , 1 S 14 80 after Gn 31 42 , 43 10 after Jb 8 6 after Dtf, 


On this corroborative *>3 cf. such passages as Gn 1S 20 , &c., and § 148 d. On 
DN 'S after an oath cf. 163 d. 

if 4. Sometimes the force of a hypothetical particle extends beyond the 
^ apodosis to a second conditional clause, as in the case of DK Pr9 12 , Jb 10 15 , 
16 6 , 22 23 , and '3 Is 43 s . 

gg 5. In Ex 33 20 a negative statement takes the place of a condition with 
a negative consequence, for a man doth not see me and live , instead of for if a man 
sees me, he does not live ; cf. the similar passages, Dt 22 1 - 4 thou shalt not see .. . and 
hide thyself, instead of if thou seest . . . thou shalt not hide thyself. 


§ 100 . Concessive Clauses. 

CL Besides the use of the imperative in the sense of a concession, meant 
either seriously (§ no a) or mockingly (§110 /), and of concessive 
circumstantial clauses (§ 141 e , § 142 d , and §156/), concessive clauses 
may be introduced— 

(a) By a simple DN if: thus Jb 9 15 with perfect, if ( — though) I had been in 
the right ; Is i 18 and 10 22 with imperfect in refrrence to a contingent event. 

Jj (b) By '3 D 3 yea though, Is i 15 with imperfect; for which we find simply 
D 3 in Is 49 15 with imperfeet, yea, though these may forget, yet ... ; on the other 
hand, with perfect, Jer 36 26 , \p 95 s , Nell 6 1 ; finally D 3 '3 even if, though, Ec 4 14 . 
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(c) By the preposition “^P governing a complete noun-clause, as Jb 16 17 C 
Dftrrt6 ^P notwithstanding that no violence is in mine hands , or a verbal- 
clause, Is 53®. On with the infinitive in a similar sense (equivalent to in 
addition to the fact that = notwithstanding that), cf. § 1190a, note 2. 


§ 101 . Comjxtrative Clauses. 

1. A comparison between two facts is sometimes established by Cl 
simply uniting them with waw copulative , especially in gnomic poetry, 
when facts of a moral nature are compared with those of the physical 
world, e. g. Jb 5' man is born unto trouble , and the sons of flame fly 
upward , i. e, as the sparks by nature fly upward, so man, &c.; Jb 12 11 
(in an interrogative form; in 34 3 the same comparison as a statement); 
14 11 f -, Pri? 3 , 25 s , 26 s - 9 - 14 , 27 21 , &C . 1 Even without the connecting! 

Jb 24 19 drought and lieat conmme the snow ivaters , so doth 

Sheol those who have sinned (cf. § 155 n) ; cf. Jer 17 11 . 

2. The conjunction *UW 3 (cf. § 155 g\ the simple occurs in the fj 

same sense in Ex io fi , 14 13 , 34 18 ) as, quemadmodum , is used as a com¬ 
parative conjunction (Ob 15 ), frequently with |3 so, corresponding to 
it in the apodosis, Is 31 4 , 52 14f *. Sometimes, however, (3 (so also) 
occurs even after independent statements, Is 55 9 , Jer 3 20 . —Exact 
coincidence of two facts is expressed in Ec 5 15 by 1 2 3 in all 

points as. 

Rom. On the use of 3 as, with single nouns or pronouns to introduce C 
comparisons, cf. 118s; on the alleged use of 3 as a conjunction (equivalent 
to “ID'XD), cf. § 155 g. —It is to be further remarked that 3—3 when used in 
correspondence with one another, as—so (e. g. Lv 7 7 , Ju 8 18 , Is 24 s , Ho 4°; 
also so — as, Gn 18 25 , 44 18 , Dt i 17 , 1K22 4 ; in Jos 14 11 , 1 S 30 24 D 5 !—3 ; ^ 127 4 and 
often, J 3 — 3 , cf. Jo 2 4 ), are not to be regarded as conjunctions, but as virtual 
substantives with a following genitive ; n\T “133 DD 3 Nu I5 15 properly means 
the like of you shall he the like of the stranger , i. e. your duty shall be (also) the 
stranger's duty ; cf. Lv 24 22 . 


1 On this waw adaequationis , and in general on these proverbial com¬ 
parisons, see Delitzsch, Das Salomonische Fpruchbuch, p. 9 f. Moreover, 
instead of entire clauses, the nouns alone (without predicates) are frequently 
grouped together, e.g. Pr 25 20 , 26 21 , 27 21 (called by Delitzsch, the ‘ emblematic 
Mashal ’). The expressions Dp 3 £ 5 * rO prop, to be counted u'ith son\e one , xp 88 5 , 
and Dp to be likened with some one, \p 28 1 , 143 7 , also arise from the idea of 

comparison implied in grouping things together. On this use of Dp cf. Jb 9 26 , 
where with is equivalent to like. 

3 In spite of its form this particle has originally nothing to do with } ~?3 

all. The expression is compounded of 3 and HDP^, like the Aramaic i> 3 p “^3 

for i> 3 p}> 3 ; cf. M. Lambert, EEJ. xxx. 47. 

K k 2 
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§ 162. Disjunctive Sentences . 

Cl The introduction of another possible case, excluding that which 
preceded, is effected by ix or , e.g. Ex 21 36 , equivalent to the Latin 
vel; but also equivalent to aut with an exclusive antithesis, 2 K 2 1C ; 
so Is 27 s \$=it would then happen that, for which elsewhere '3 fot. 

h In the sense of sire—sive we find iX—or DX—DX, or DX]—DX 
(see the examples in the Lexicon), also ]—] Lv g 3 , Nu 9 14 , Dt 24", 
Is 2 13ff> , Jer 32 20 , y/r 7 b 7 , Jb 34 29 , perhaps also Ex 21 16 (but not Pr 29 s ; 
cf. Delitzsch on the passage), and b—S 5 (see § 143 ^); cf. also Da—Da 
(in G11 2 4 44 DM—Ea) both — and; but xi> Ea—X^ D3 (in Gn 2 i 26 xi> EM— 
*6 Da); Zp i 18 X^ 5 ♦».03—D5) neither — nor. On disjunctive questions, 
see §150 g. 

§ 163. Adversative and Exceptive Clauses . 

a 1. After negative sentences (especially after prohibitions) the anti¬ 
thesis {but) is introduced by EX '3, e.g. 1 S 8 19 and they said , Nay , 
but ice will have a king over us; ^ I 2 , &c.; frequently also by '3 alone, 
e.g. Gn 18 15 , 19 2 , or even simply connected with ], Gn 17 5 , OJH) as 
perfect consecutive ; 42 10 ; cf. Ex 5 18 . 

Jj Rem. Sometimes the negation is only virtually contained in the preceding 

u sentence, e.g. in the form of a rhetorical question (Mi 6 3f -) or of conditions 
which are to be regarded as not having been fulfilled (Jb 31 38 ); '3 or DX '3 
in such cases becomes equivalent to nay, rather. 

C 2. Exceptive clauses, depending on another sentence, are introduced 
by '3 EDX except that , and (again after negative sentences, see a above) 
DX '3 1 unless; especially DX '3 with the perfect (equivalent to unless 
previously) after imperfects which contain a declaration, e.g. Gn 32 s7 
I will not let thee go, except thou hast previously blessed me ; Lv 22 s , 
Is 55 30 , 65 s , Am 3 7 , Ru 3 18 . Finally, EX 'Pita unless, Am 3 4 (with perfect 
after a rhetorical question), or simply 'Ijfe Gn 43 3 with a noun-clause, 
except your brother be ivith you ; Is io 4 after a rhetorical question, with 
a verbal-clause. 


1 Very probably this use of DX '3 arises from the original meaning/or if, 
surely if ('3 in an affirmative sense) ; so evidently in Ex 22 22 as a forcible 
resumption of the preceding DX. Thus, e.g. Ju 15 7 is simply surely when 
I have been avenged of you, after that I will cease , equivalent to, I will not cease, 
until I have, &c. When the exception follows, an ellipse must he assumed, 
e.g. Ru 3 18 surely (or for ) when he has finished it (then the man will rest). It 
is far less natural to assume such an ellipse with DX '3 but (before entire 
clauses as before single nouns) ; see a above. 
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Rem. The principal statement, to which DN '3 appends an exception, (l 
must sometimes be supplied from the context ; thus, Gn 40 14 (I desire 
nothing else) except that thou remember me, equivalent to only do thou remember, &c. 
(cf. § 106 n, note 2 ; but it is probably better to read 7 | 5 < for s 3\ Cf. Mi 6 8 , 
where DN ' 3 , equivalent to nothing but, is used before an infinitive, and 
Jb 42 s , equivalent to only, before a noun. Similarly when DN '3 after an 
oath introduces an emphatic assurance, e. g. in 2 K 5 20 as the Lord liveth (I can 
do nothing else) except I run after him, &c. ; cf. 2 S 15 21 K e th., Jer 51 14 , Ru 3 12 
K e th,, and even without the oath, Ju 15 7 j cf. the Rem. on c. 


§ 164. Temporal Clauses . 

1. The relations of time existing between two different actions or Cl 
events are frequently expressed without the aid of a conjunction simply 
by juxtaposition:— 

(а) Actions or events are represented as wholly or in part simultaneous by 
connecting a noun-clause with another noun-clause or verbal-clause intro¬ 
duced by ) (or nuni), e. g. Gn 7® and Noah was six hundred years old (prop. 

a son of six hundred years), ITH ^ 3 ©n'l and (i.e. when) the flood was. This is 
especially the case when the predicate of the noun-clause (frequently intro¬ 
duced by “liy still) is expressed by an active participle, e. g. Jb i 16f> Ht “riy 
'21 X 3 nri he was yet speaking, and there came another, &c.; see the 

numerous examples in § in g and § n 6 u. Instead of a complete noun¬ 
clause there often occurs a simple casus pendens after “^3 with a participial 
attribute in the sense of whenever any one . . ., e.g. 1 S 2 13 /"Dt (Dt 
'31 N3^ whenever any man offered sacrifice, then came, &c.; 2 S 2 23 , &c. ; see the 
examples (in which the second member is generally introduced by iviiw 
apodosis) in § 116 w. ? 

(б) Sequence is expressed by the juxtaposition 6 

(1) of two imperfects consecutive, e.g. G11 24 19 "lENTH $npt?n 5 > and 

when she had done giving him drink, she said, &c. ; 2S 8f *, 29 s1 , 30 9 , 32 s6 , &c. ; 
cf. § 111 d} 

(2) of a noun-clause with a passive participle as predicate, and a verbal- 
clause attached by ), e.g. Gn 38^; cf. § 116 v; in Gn 49 s9 an imperative 
follows without "I; 

(3) of two perfects (frequently with the secondary idea of rapid succession 3 
of the two actions or events in past time), e.g. Gn i9 2S '31 N3 ttiS) . , ♦ 

the sun icas just risen . . . , and ( = wlien) Lot came , &c., cf. 1 S 9 s , 2 S 2 24 ; 

Gn 44 s f -, Ju 3 24 , 15 14 , 20 s9 f *—In all these examples the subject follows 
immediately after the connective Jl'dw, and then the (simple) perfect. ' On 
the other hand, 

(4) a perfect consecutive follows another perfect consecutive to express 

the contingent succession of future actions, e. g. G11 44* rHES 1 ! 


1 This secondary idea is implied here by the mere co-ordination of two 
independent verbal- clauses, just as the idea of simultaneous occurrence 
(according to § 116 u, note 1) is implied in the co-ordination of a noun-clause 
witli another clause. In Gn 2; 30 the immediate succession is especially 
emphasized by and the infinitive absolute, Jacob ivas yet scarce gone out . . . 
then Esau his brother came; in 1 K 9 24 by only * in \p 48 s by J 3 and the 
addition of two more porfects without ). 
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and when thou dost overtake them (as soon as thou shalt have overtaken), thou 
shalt say unto them. Naturally, examples of this kind are very closely related 
to conditional sentences; see, therefore, the examples in § 112 kk and 
§ 159 g. On the connexion of an imperfect consecutive or a perfect with 
detached expressions of time (as equivalent to complete clauses), cf. § hi b; 
on the imperfect consecutive after and a statement of time, cf. § 111 g; 
on the perfect consecutive following a detached statement of time, as in 
Ex 16 6 , cf. § 112 00. —In 1 S 29 10 an imperative with 1 follows the perfect 
consecutive. 

C (5) The fact that one action or event has not yet taken place on the 
occurrence of another, is expressed by D’lD (an adverb, not a conjunction) 
with the imperfect (according to § 107 c). The apodosis, which may 
consist of a subject and perfect or even of a noun-clause (Gn 24 35 ), 1 is then 
connected by ) (or HjirVj) as in the examples above, under no. 3, e.g. Gn 19 4 

(cf. Jos 2 8 ) '}) topj , * . vyn DID they had not yet lain down , 

and ( = when) the men of the city . . . compassed , &c.; Gn 24 s5 . 

d 2. Conjunctions used to introduce temporal clauses are (with 
perfect, e.g. Gn 6 1 , Ju i 28 , 16 16 , 1S1 12 ; with imperfect, Gn 4 12 , 12 12 , 

24 41 , Ex 3 21 , Lv2i 9 , Dt3i 21 , Is i 12 , 8 19 ) and w ^ en 0 ? with the , 
imperfect ako = a$ often as, ^ S 4 ; with perfect Jb i 5 ); less frequently 
DN 3 (joined with a perfect), e.g. Gn 38 s , Nu 21 9 , Ju 6 s , ^ 41 7 , 94 18 , cf. 
also Is 24 l3 =quotie$cunque ; also in the same sense with an imperfect, 
NU36 4 ; with a perfect, equivalent to the futurum exaclum, Is 4 4 . 
Other conjunctions of time are the compounds when , G1119 15 ; 

when , after that ; until (also the simple e.g. 

Gn 38 11 , Jos 2 22 , 1 S i 22 [with the imperfect — only when , as in 2 S io 5 ]); 

2 s , &c.; especially in the formula *b until there was 

none left remaining to him (where indeed it would be very natural to 
read "VKipn the infin. constr., as elsewhere after 'riba, § 114 s) Nu 21 35 , 

Dt 3 3 , Jos 8 s2 , 11 8 (but i S 14 19 ivhile, as long as) ; ^ before 

that, Ec I2 1 - 2 6 with an imperfect, as in Pr 8 26 1 ? with a perfect; DN'^y, 

DX until the time when ; (for which in Ez 40 1 

Lv 2 5 48 , 1 S 5 9 simply 'inN; Lv 14 43 , Jer 41 16 , Jb 42 7 simply 
"in«) after that ; 1ND (prop, since that time ; the dependent clause is 
attached to it in the same way as the attributive clause to the 
demonstrative § 138^) since , Gn 39 s ; DHD 3 (and simply DHD 
§ 107 c) before; HCnp (for “KW before , ^ 129 6 . 

C Rem. 1. With regard to the tenses used with the above conjunctions, the 
rules are practically the same as those given in § 158 d for causal clauses. 

The perfect indicates actions completed in the past or future (in the former 
case corresponding to the Latin pluperfect, § 106/, and in the latter to the 


1 On the perfect in the protasis, which is critically doubtful, cf. § 107 c. 

2 On "ItyX as an original demonstrative, cf. § 138 a; hence 3^3 
is properly up to that (moment )—we shall return . 

3 Cf. the frequent use of wenn [prop, if] for wann [ = n 7 ien] in German. 
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Latin futurum exadum , § 106 0), the imperfect denotes actions occurring 
contingently in the future. On DIO, D 103 , and IV with the imperfect as 
a lempus historicum, cf, 107 c. # ~ 

2. Clauses introduced by ' 3 "Hy ? or sometimes express a limit J 

which is not absolute (terminating the preceding action), but only relative, 
beyond which the action or state described in the principal clause still 
continues; thus, IV with the imperfect, \p no 1 ; * 3 "iy with the perfect, 

On 26 13 , with i.npf. 49 10 ; with the perfect, Gn 2S 15 ; with the 

imperfect, \p 112 8 .—Like the Arab. * 1 ^ nia y even introduce a main 

clause ; e.g. Ex 15 16 prop, no doubt = thus it came to this— they passed 
through , i.e. so they passed through. 

3. The infinitive construct governed by a preposition (§ 114 rf, e) is very g 
frequently used as the equivalent of a temporal clause ; the infinitive with 3 
may usually be rendered by when, as, or whilst ; the infinitive with 3 by 
when, as soon as (in Pr 10 25 followed by a noun-clause introduced by wdw 
apod^sis), or, when referring to the future, by if; the infinitive after j?p by 
since. According to § 111 g such statements of time are generally preceded by 
W) and the apodosis follows in the imperfect consecutive; hence in 1 S 17 55 
(cb Driver on the passage) rnN"] 3 ) with a simple perfect following, is unusual. 

On the continuation of these infinitival constructions by means of the perfect 
consecutive, cf. § H2r, and in general, § 114 r.—With the participle, 3 
appears to be used as the equivalent of a conjunction in T*^D 3 as he dreivback, 

Gn 3S 29 (unless we should read 3 ^n 3 [or 3 '^H MD 3 , cf. Gn J9 15 ]), and in 
nniba when it budded , 40 10 . 


§ 165 . Final Clauses . 1 

1 . Like most of the dependent clauses hitherto treated, the final Cl 
clause may also he jomed by a simpl sjtmwjf&jmla&ive to the main 
clause, unless^ the final clause is directly subordinated to the 
governing verb. 

Examples of the connexion : (a) of a final imperfect (or jussive?) with 
a perfect by means of 1 , La 1 19 , see § 107 q ; with an interrogative sentence, 

2 S 9 13 , Jb 3S 24 ; with an optative, \p 51 9 ; with an imperative, 1 K 11 21 ; 
(jS) of a cohortative with an imperative by ), Gn 29 21 , 1 S 15 16 , or a jussiv^T"'" 

Neh 2 5 (§ 10S d); (7) of a jussive with an imperative by ), Ex 9 1 , 2 S 16 11 , 

1 K 5 :o , \p 59 14 , 86 17 ; with a jussive, Jb 21 19 , or cohortative, § 109/, g (cf. also 

2 S 24 21 the infinitive with b , Jon i 11 HD with the 1st plur. imperf,, and 

2 Oh 29 10 ' 33 S“Dy, which are equivalent to cohortatives); ( 5 ) of an imperative 
with a jussive, cohortative, or interrogative sentence by ), § 1101; (e) of a 
perfect consecutive after another perfect consecutive, Lv 14 38 ; after an imper¬ 
fect, § 112 m and p; similarly after a jussive, § 112 q ; after an imperative, 
§112 r. —On negative final clauses joined by to the imperfect (so Ex 2S 43 , 
30 20 ; and 2 S 13 25 after with a jussive in the main clause) see the 

Rem. on § 109 g. In Ex 2S 32 , 39 s3 the negative final clause is simply con¬ 
nected by On the use of an historical statement after verbs of command- 


1 Cf. H. G. T. Mitchell, Final Constructions of Biblical Hebrew, Leipzig, 1879. 
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ing, where we should expect a final clause (e.g. Neh 13 9 then I commanded, and 
they cleansed, equivalent to that they should cleanse, and they cleansed j in Jb 9 7 
a negative final clause is connected in this way by cf. § 120/. 

For examples of the direct subordination of the final imperfect (without 1 ) 
see § 120 c. 

Jj 2. Final conjunctions are "tfpX to the end that ; also simply 
G11 12 13 , 2 7 25 , Ex 4 5 , 51 6 ', &c.; TOgj? prop, for the purpose 

that , Gn 27*°; and simply Gn 27 4 , Ex 9 14 , 20 20 ; also the simple 

1 Dt 4 10 ' 40 , 6 3 , 32 46 , Jos 3 7 , Neh 8 14f *; negatively, Gn 11 7 , 

24 s , 1K22 16 ; or *2? EC3 14 ; also negatively, Nk? TTOT'bv for the 
matter purpose) that . . . not, Ec 7 14 ; with imperfect, Ex 20 20 , 

2 S 14 14 that . . . not .—Quite exceptional is the use of “P? (if the text 
be right) in Dt 33 11 with the imperfect, equivalent to that . .. 

not [in prose, 

C Kem. All the conjunctions here mentioned are naturally always used with 
the imperfect, see § 107 q (on the apparent exception in Jos 4 24 , see § 740).— 
On the negative conjunctions S?X and JQ that not, lest, see § 152/and w. On 
the infinitive with b 1 2 3 (also fyob Gn iS 19 , 37 s2 , &c.) as the equivalent of a final 

clause (Gn n B , 28*, &c.), see § 114/, h, p. On the continuation of such 
infinitival constructions by means of the finite verb, see § 114 r. On the 
negation of the final infinitive by Tlklb, § 114 s. On the preposition JO with 

a substantive or infinitive as the equivalent of a negative final clause (Gn 31 29 , 
1 S 15 23 , &c.), see § 119 x and y. 

§ 166 . Consecutive Clauses. 

(I 1. Consecutive clauses are added by means of simple wdw copulative 
with the jussive, 3 especially after negative and interrogative sentences, 
e. g. Nu 23 19 EnjJTl ^ ^ God is not a man, that he 

should lie , and (i. e. neither) the son of man, that he should repent ; Is 53 s 
VHDnjl; Ho 14 10 DJHM |ta3 Djn n? who is wise, that he may 

understand these things ? prudent , that he may know them ? Jb 5 12 
*6 ) = so that . . . not; in Pr 30 3 ) is separated from the predicate by 
the object. In Gn 16 10 a negative consecutive clause comes after 
a cohortative, and in Ex 10 5 after a perfect consecutive.—On the 
other hand, in Jb 9 323S the jussive in the sense of a consecutive clause 
is attached without Wdw to the preceding negative sentence (in 

1 In Ez 36 27 a final clause is introduced by ~|£?X DX, thus at the same time 
taking the form of an object-clause. 

2 On b as a supposed conjunction (equivalent to the Arabic li) 1 K 6 19 , see 
§ 66 i. 

3 That such examples as are to be regarded as jussive is probable 

from the analogy of Ho 14 10 and Jb 9 33 . 
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verse 32 a second jussive follows, likewise without Waw , for he is not 
a man, as I am, that 1 should answer him, that we should come together 
in judgement). On the imperfect consecutive as expressing a logical 
consequence, see § 111 l ; on the perfect consecutive as a consecutive 
clause after a participle, see § 112 n. 

2 . Conjunctions introducing consecutive clauses are again (see b 
§ 157 c, note 3) and ^^ = 50 that; especially again after interro¬ 
gative sentences, according to § 107 u; cf. Nu 16 11 , '? with the 
imperfect, that ye murmur; but in Gn 20 10 with the perfect, in reference 
to an action already completed. On with the imperfect (or jussive) 
equivalent to so that, cf. further Gn 13 16 , 22 14 ; with perfect and 
imperfect, 1 K 3 12f *, with the demonstrative force clearly discernible, 
depending on 3 .b; on *W$ = ut non, cf. Dt 28 35 , 1 K 3®, 2 K 9 s7 . 

On with a substantive or infinitive as the equivalent of a consecutive 
clause, see § 119 y. 

§ 167 . Aposiopesis, Anacoluthon , Involved Series of Sentences. 

1 . Aposiopesis is the concealment or suppression of entire sentences Cl 
or clauses, which are of themselves necessary to complete the sense, 1 
and therefore must be supplied from the context. This is especially 
frequent after conditional clauses; besides the examples already given 
in § 159 dd, cf. also Ex 32 s2 (the LXX and Samaritan supply Nt?); 
Nu 5 20 , Ju 9 16 (in verse 19, after a long parenthesis, an imperative 
follows as the apodosis to this conditional clause); 1 S i2 14f -, 2 S 5® 
(where indeed the text is probably very corrupt; cf. the addition in 

1 Ch 11 6 ); 2 S 23 17 , ^ 27 13 , 1 Ch 4 10 . For other examples of various 
kinds, see § 117 l, and especially § 147; in Aramaic, Dn 3 15 .—O11 
Gn 3 s2 , cf. § 152 w at the end. 

2. Anacoluthon is the change from a construction wdiich has been b 
already begun to one of a different kind. It is found especially after 
long parentheses, because the speaker has either lost sight of the 
beginning of his sentence, or for the sake of clearness purposely makes 

a new beginning; thus Gn 20 13 , 31 52 and Ez 34 10 (cf. § 149 at the 
end); Nu 14 21 32 20fir -, Dt 24 lfr , 29^^, Ju io 11 (where, after 

a series of intermediate sentences, the predicate I saved you is sup- 


1 But those cases are not to be regarded as examples of aposiopesis, in 
which the answer, being closely connected with the question, is given simply 
in the infinitive with b; cf. § 147 a, note 1. 
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pressed; but the text can hardly be correct); perhaps also Is 66 18 (cf., 
however, Delitzsch on the passage, which is certainly corrupt). 1 On 
Gn 23 13 with the imperative), see § 110 e. 

C 3 . We may mention as instructive examples of involved series of 
sentences G11 24 14 and 42 ff> , and G11 2 8 6ff * 


1 On the other hand, from the Semitic point of view the various kinds of 
compound sentences are not to be regarded as instances of anacoluthon, e.g. 
Gn 17 1417 , nor even Gn 31 40 (cf. § 143). 


THE PARADIGMS. 


In the paradigms of the verbs, those forms which are to be 
especially noticed by the beginner are marked throughout by an 
asterisk as model foims. Thus e.g. in the strong verb the 3rd siny. 
fem . nSojJ is the model for which likewise has only a vocalic 

afformative, and is the model for and which 

in the same way have a toneless afformative beginning with a conso¬ 
nant. On the other hand, the forms and where the 

affix beginning with a consonant has the tone, stand by themselves.— 
In the table of the pronouns the asterisk has a different meaning; 
see the footnote there.—The bracketed forms (from Paradigm tt 
onwards) are merely analogous formations not occurring in the 
Old Testament. 

The newly added paradigm (Q) consists of forms actually found, 
belonging to various verbs. 
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Paradigms 


Nominative of the Pronoun, 
or Pronomen separatum. 


Sing, i. comm. in pause ; 

'JK, in pause /. 


2 . 


Plur . i. comm, (^n:^ in 

pause «n5« («nj) u*. 


7/1. DriK 

/. i™, njnx 


you. 


' m, on, nttn ' 


./• 


they. 


A, The Personal 

Accusative of the Pronoun, 

A. 

Simple form. 

; 'J4- me. 


( m. nnK (fit*), in pause' 


’I; ’I-r, in pause ^4-, ’ 


nw 

• thou . 


- thee. 

(/. **(’?#) 




( m. WH he. 

’n, 1; W_I_ (ri) ; \ ; him. 

( f fcOn she. 

7; ; 74- her (earn). 



VJL: W_l_ 


r-; 


DD; DD_ 

V > V t 

[ 19 ; ;?-] 


2/0 W. 


(DH), D; D t , D—, D—, 

(□-!-), toJL* them (eos). 

[P], I; !—[l— ]them(eas). 
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Pronoun . 1 


Genitive of the Pronoun, or Suffixum Nominis 
( Pron. possessivu m). 


A. 

Attached to a sing, 
noun. 

my (prop. gen. 
mei). 

thy 
(prop. 
tui). 


B. 

Attached to a noun 
plur. or dual. 

my. 



IV J 


or Suffixum Verbi. 

B. 

With N'lin energicum. 

ttV) 

not found. 

(b) 

mjL 

T V 

(see § 58 Ar) 


T, ’I—, in 

pause ^4* 

’i. w, cv). 

w, i; vtJL, i (rt) his 
(ezus and suus). 

a_ ; her. 

«; «-!-; («- 4 ) o«r. 


V. V. 0 n V*) to. 

n’4- her. 
our. 


these forms are 
not found. 


D 5 ; D 3 __ 


your. 


D 3 \_. 


your. 


D ?>- «v. ) 

te-L * L their. 

14 ?•!, v) 


on'—, to’Jl 
i"V 


their. 


1 Forms with an asterisk are exclusively poetic, those in parentheses ( ) are 
rare, those in .brackets [ ] do not occur (cf. § 58 a, note). 
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Paradigms 


B. Strong 




Qal . 


Niplial. 

Piel. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m . 

'bpp*~ 

333* 

rap* 

bap?* 

bop, bop* 

3 - /• 

nbtsp* 

t : it 

3333* 

n:tpp T * 

nbopa* 

nbop * 

2 . Til. 

nbap* 

mss* 

jna'ap* 

nbapa* 

n^bp* 

2 - / 

nbap 

mss 

p?bij 

ribopa 

nbap 

I. C. 

*nbap 

'mas 

TOE jj 

'nbopa 

'nbop 

Plur. 3. c. 

nbt?i? 

nss 

«pp T 

ibopa 

nbop 

2. m. 

nnbap* 

D3333* 

Dn?Bp* 

DFlbapa 

tanbap 

2. /. 

inbap 

|mss 

^riaop 

fnbopa 

jnbop 

1. c. 

«bap 

U333 

^5 

«bopa 

nabop 

/»/. bbp, 33B** 



bapn* 

bop* 

Inf. absol. 

biap* 


bbp^b'apn* 

bop, bap* 

Imp. Sing. 2. m. 

bap* 


nss* 

bopn* 

bap* 

2. /• 

'bop* 


nss* 

'bajan* 

'bap* 

/Ywr. 2. m. 

nbap 


nss 

^tpjDn 

nbop 

*• /• 

nabop* 


nnss* 

njtegn* 

nabop* 

Impf. Sing. 3. m. 

bap)* 

12 ?)* 

Ibi?;* 

bopp* 

bap** 

3 - / 

b'apn 

assn 


bapn 

bapn 

2. m. 

bbpn 

assn 


bapn 

bopn 

2. / 


nssn* 


'bopn* 

'bppn* 

1. c. 

baps 

"ISSN* 


bopx 

baps 

Plur. 3. m. 

nbap) 

nss? 


nbag) 

nbop^ 

3 - /• 

n^topn* 

rmssn* 


nabopri* 

nabapn* 

2. ?». 

ibopn 

nss n 


abapn 

ibapn 

2 - /• 

njbtopn 

nnssn 


nabopri 

nabapn 

I. C . 

bapa 

sss? 


bapa 

bapa 

Shortened Impf. (Jussive). 

Part. act. 

bop* 

nss 

fa? 

bopa* 

bapa* 

pass. 

hop* 
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Verb. 


Pual. 

llipliU. 

HopJial. 

Hithpael. 

S?tsp* 

b'tppn* 

bppn* 

bppnn* 

nbt£ 0 * 

nb'bpn* 

nbppn* 

nbepnn* 

ribap* 

nb&pn* 

fib6pn* 

nb&pnn* 

nbiaij 

rtapn 

nbspn 

nbt£)pnn 

'nbor> 

'nbbpn 

’■nbapn 

'nbapnn 

’li’tsp 

^'bpn 

’tap? 

ibtppnn 

DnbttP 

Dllbppn 

Dnbtopn 

Einbapnn 

fnbtap 

;ribppn 

rnbtppn 

(n^pnn 


ubppn 

«bppn 

^b&pnn 

wanting. 

b'ppn* 

wanting. 

bttpnn* 

btsf* 

i>Dpn* 

btopn* 

btspnn* 


!?ppn* 


btipnn* 




^Bpnn* 

wanting. 

f < 

wanting. 



P'tppn 


^btapnn 


njbibpn* 


n:btEpnn* 


^dp:* 

^pp;* 


i>ppn 

b't:pri 

^ppn 

bupnn 

bt|>i?n 

b'tpprt 

i>ppn 

btDpnn 

•btspn* 

'^>'ppn* 

•bppn* 

'bttpnn* 


b'tppx 

^ppx 

bttpnx 

£tsp? 

ib'bp: 

^tpp; 

'bvpn) 

njb-ipn* 

njbppri* 

njiippn* 

njbthpnn* 


^'ppn 

^ppn 

^ippnn 

njbppn 

n^npn 

rubppn 

njb&pnn 

ijDPJ 

^'t?p? 

bopa 

i?tDpH3 
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Paradigms 


G. Strong Verb 


Suffixes I Sing. 2 Sing. m. 2 Sing. f. 3 Sing. m. 


Perf. Qal 3. m. 

1 

'jnaB') 

3 - /• 

'jnVbp 

2. m. 

'iFI^BP 

2. f 


1. c. 

— 

Plur. 3. c. 

'i$t3p 

• t 

2. m. 

'witap 



■ 

r inbttp) 


| t t ■: [ 

l 6ppJ 


■ 

’innjbpj 

v&bpj 



’’innbcjp 1 



ir6op 

_ 

_ 

W'Fl^Op 


-I'nSap 

1 


wri^Dpj 

(TO) 

^9? 

vi#bp 

— 

— 

imnStap 



1. c. — ’luj’Sp 


iirobap 

Inf Qal 

’ 'btpi? ^jans' 

' 3 &p ^bttp 


‘tap 

: 't 

Imp. Qal 

2. 'J$bp — 

_ 

^nScp 

•• ; 't 

(from 

an Tmpcrf. in a ’inW, ' 3 iyiX') 





r$?p? 



inSbp^ 

Impf. Qal 3. m. 



w?h 

?n£of>' 

•• T 2 • 

3. m. | 

'$Dp' 

5 ]Sep' 


i-ibbp' 

v : • 

with Niin energ . j 

• v : • 

• V ; • 


Plur. 3. m. 



•pi>t?p; 

^rnbtppy 

■ <1 




vwkj' 

t ; • 

Perf. Pi'el 3. m. 

'$bp 

^j®i? 

^i? 

i^tap 
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with Suffixes. 


3 Sing. f. 

I Plur . 

2 Plur. m. 

2 Plur.f 

CO 

n. 3 Plur.f, 



y&>i? 

wanting. 

wanting. 

I atop] 

jeicaijJ 

ite? 

™$?p 

«n^Bp 

— 

— 

nnSbp 

wanting. 

iv^Bp 

yri^Bp 

— 

— 

Drtap 

wanting. 

yntaj? 

y'rtap 

— 

— 

D'nbtap 

wanting. 

<■ 

1 

vritap 

— 

Dp'ri^Bp 

wanting. 

D'n^op 

pn^ap 


n#tap 

T T , 

y#Bp 

wanting. 

wanting. 

D^Dp 

I’tap 

wanting. 

™^i? 

ywbcp 

D 3 «!>Bp 

wanting. 

wanting. 

Dutap 

wanting. 

wanting. 


p6bp 

«&jj 

(opj’apj 

wanting. 

E^Bp 



n^Bpi 

nbop 


— 

— 

D.Stap 

— 


■n^B P\ 
ne» 3 ^ 
.rlbtpp^j 

yb'tppy 

yfob' 

•• T { • / 

Dn^tap' 

v: t . • 

wanting. 


wanting. 

na^Bp' 

^T. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

n^tapi 

wifop; 

D2^Bp? 

wanting. 

Dl!>Bp’ 

wanting. 

r6tap 

COWLEY 


wanting, wanting. 
L 1 

D^tap 



COWLEY 
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Paradigms 


D. Verbs primae gutturalis 



Qal. 

Niplial. 

IlipKil. 

HopKal. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 

noy 

ncya* 

TDJH* 

ncyn* 

- t:)t 

3 - /• 

moy 

t : it 

nnpya* 

muyn 

t • v:jv 

rnpyn* 

2. m. 

rncy 

nnejn 

jnoyn 

T :~ .a*.* 

m »yn 

t : - t:it 

2. /. 

nnpy 

rnpjp 

nncyn 

rnojjn 

1. c. 

'rncy 

'nnpya. 

••nnpyn 

wioyn 

Plur. 3. c. 

m?y 

npya. 

rrpyn 

noyn 

: t i t 

2 . m. 

omoy* 

Dnncy^ 

tanncyn 

Dnipyn 

2. f. 

jrnoy* 

jrncjc 

jrnnpyn 

jriipyn 

1. c. 

wnpy 

unojtt 

wnojjn 

wipyn 

Inf. 

itey* 

TOl* 

•• r r* 

Tcyn* 

• -:r 


Inf. absol. 

liny 

e)bKn, nipyj* 

ncyn* 

ncyn* 


Imp . m. 

nby* 

pin* 

ncyn* 

•• T|- 

ncyn 

/. 

npy 

'Pjn 

npyn 

niyn 

J7wr. wi. 

npy 

ip;n 

vioyn 

: it •• 

iTpyn wantin S‘ 

/• 

nanfiy* 

napin* 

nancyn 

T ti- 

nnioyn 


Impf.Sing. 3. m. 

itoy'_* 

pin'* 

icy' * 

** T|“ 

Tcy * 

noy’* 

~r:r 

3 - /• 

nbyn 

pmn 

neyn 

•• ,r 

T'pyri 

ncyri 

2. m. 

nbyn 

ptnn 

-icyn 

•• ri- 

Tpyn 

npyn 

- t:/t 

2. /* 

npyn* 

Win* 

HDyn 

• : it •• 

'Tpyn 

npyn* 

• : t \r 

1. c. 

nbjiN* 

pin,? 

nipyx 

Tpyx 

npyssi 

Plur. 3. m. 

npy 11 * 

^pjrr* 

npy* 

: it- 

rppjr 

noy 

: T ii- 

3 - /• 

nan6yn 

njpjnn 

runoyn 

r : - r 1” 

nanpyn 

nanpyn 

2. m. 

ncyn 

}ptnn 

ncj m 

sn'pyn 

npyn 

: t it 

2. /• 

nancyn 

napinn 

nanpyn 

nancy n 

t : •• 1- 

nanpyn 

r :-t:iT 

1. c. 

nbya 

Pina 

ncya 

•* T| # * 

n^cya. 

npya 

Shortened Impf. (Jussive). 



ncy;_ 


Part . <zc£. 

npy 

npya* 

Tpyp* 


pass. 

-ncy 

T 



nnyp 

t tut 
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E. Verbs mediae gutturalis . 



Qal. 

NipJial. 

Pi el. 

Pual. 

Hitlipa'el. 

/Vr/. $mgr. 3 . m. 

cm 


•p.3* 

qna* 

^nann* 

3- /♦ 

npn^* 

npnpp* 

run? 

[ n ?i?] 

nanann 

2 . 7?i. 

nsntr 

npn^3 

nana 

nana 

nanann 

2 . /. 



nana 

napa 

nanann 

1 . c. 


'ntpnco 

'nana 

'nana 

^nanann 

Plur. 3 . c. 

mnv* 

“JIT 

ran#?* 

^13 

rana 

laaann 

“:it : • 

2. 771. 

Dnpn^ 

Drrarrao 

pgana 

prana 

Dnanann 

2 . / 

fr.pn^ 

;;ran^? 

[ot] 

[nana 

fnanann 

I. c. 

upnc* 

: - : * 

^333 

urna 

«anann 

Inf. 

vr\y 

Dn#n 

!pa* 

wanting. 

apann* 

Inf. absol . 

ioin^ 

bWj 

!)-|3* 


Imp. Sing. m. 

pnfcj* 

ton$n 

?pa* 


^nann* 

/• 

'vnv* 

’pns'n* 

'313* 

* i T 

wanting. 

anann] 

Plur. ni. 


ran$n 

“Jit • 

ttna 

-: it 

[laaann 

f 

mantr 

t : - x 

nran$n 

n3333* 

t : ■ * t 


nianann 

T • T l * 

ImpfSing. 3 . 771 . 

- <» 

ton^ 

in?:* 

•nap 

apanp 

3- /• 

pnpn 

pnfn 

iR=ri 

Tjnan 

apann 

2. 771. 

anpn 
- ; ♦ 

ton#n 

Tpan 

ap'an 

apann 

m- /• 


ran$n* 

pnan 

P5T? 1 ?] 

[pnann] 

. c . 

pnw: 


T)iaK 

*na« 

•pam 

Plur. 3. m. 


ran#; 

ttnai 

-:iti 

laa'a? 

lanan* 

Jit : • 

3- /• 

njan^n 

nran#n 

rwanan 

t : •• t ; 

njanan 

t ; - : 

nianann 

2. 771. 


ran$n 

-:,r • 

lanan 

-jit ; 

*anan 

lanann 

2 . /* 

njpntfn 

nrantfn 

njanan 

njanan 

njznann 

I. C. 


pn$? 

T29? 

!P_33 

tpajp? 

Impf with Suff. 

inpnp^ 





Part. act. 

tins' 

Dntf? 

•pap* 


spano* 

2 >ass. 

Dins' 

T 



TP? 



l 1 2 
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F. Verbs 



Qal. 

NipKal. 

Plel. 

Perf. Sing. 3 . m. 

n 

nSeo 

nW* 

3 - /• 

nnbv 

t : »t 

nni>w 

nn-itf* 

T : • 

2. 7 / 3 . 

rin^y 

Fin^V? 


2. /• 

jFirftV* 

nrfeo* 

nr6e>* 

I. C. 



‘•nn-Jp 

3. c. 


vibeo 

*r6tf 

2. m. 

Dnnb^ 


onnW 

2. /. 


jnn^j 

jnnW 

Ir C. 

unbV 


«n->V 

Inf 

oV* 

n^n* 


Inf. absol. 

niVf 

rri^j 

nW 

Imp, Sing, m. 

nbv* 

nWn* 

r6e>* 

f 

’nW 

'nWn 

'nW* 

Plur, m. 


wWn 

*nW 

f 

njn^V* 

njn!>Vn 

t : - t * 

rnnfe* 

Imp/. Sing, 3. m. 

rta?’* 


nW'* 

3 - /• 

n^n 

rte’n 

nWn* 

2. ra. 

rbyn 


nWiji 

2. /• 

'nbe’n 

'n^n 

'r6e*n 

1. c. 



2 , 

Plur. 3. m. 

*r6e>'! 

*1-615* 

’’ .«* 

3 - f 

njn^Vn* 

rnr6Vn* 

runferi* 

2. m. 

intan 

*r 6 t 5 fa 


*• /• 


njn^Vn 

njn^Vn 

1. c. 

rbm 

n ^3 

n^eo 

Shortened Impf. {Jussive). 



Impf. with Suff. 

'jribcfc 



Part. act. 

nbw* 

nW? 

nWp* 

pass. 

n^ty* 

T 
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tertiae gutturalis. 


Pu'al,. 



Hithpa'eL 


n>yn* 

nyn 

r&wn* 

n nba* 

nn-yn 

nnyn 

nn-w'n 

nn&r 

nn^V 1 ? 

rinfen 

nn-Tn^n 

nn£g* 

nnbVn* 

nn^Vn* 

nn^n^n* 

'nny 

••nn^Vn 

*»rin^n 

'nnfopn 


wyn 


my^n 

DPiny 

pnnyn 

nnnj^n 

Dnny^n 

)nny 

|nny - n 

l«nyn 

inny^n 

unfe 

: - v. 

«nyn 

«nbVn 

«ny^'n 


ft^n* 


ny^n* 


nbwn* 

nyn* 

-•• • T 



nyn 


ny^n* 


^n^Vn 


my^n 

wanting. 

irr^Vn 

wanting. 

my^n 


njn^Vn 


njny^n* 

nW 1 ' 

ny^* 

ny: 


nyn 

n>yn 

nyn 


n^s'n 

rrfcfe 


n^n^n 

myn 

m^yn 

myn 

vi^ncyn 

n->r« 

n>y« 

ny« 


inW; 

m'SV: 

my; 


njnyn 

njnyn 

njnyn 

njnKri^n* 

mWa 

m^Vn 

myn 


njnyn 



njn 2>Wn 

ny? 

n<y 3 

ny? 

rfenpj 









518 Paradigms 


G. Verbs mediae geminatae 




Qal. 

NijiKal. 

Perf. Sing. 3 . 

m. 

dfi, 220 * 

DW, 3DJ* 

3 - 

/• 

nran, run d 

napj* 

2 . 

m. 

niiiD* 

T 

niapj* 

2 . 

f 

ntap 

ntapj 

i. 

c. 

'nap 

'niap? 

Plur. 3 . 

c. 

ton, aao 

- > -:rr 

*3M 

- T 

2 . 

m. 

Dniap 

orrtap? 

2 . 

/• 

l^3D 

frriap? 

1 . 

c. 

Wap 

wap: 

Inf. 


3D* 

apn* 

Inf. absol. 


aiao 

T 

aien, oen 

Imp. Sing. m. 


20 * 

apn 

f 


'3D* 

'apn* 

Plur. m. 


5)3D 

apn 

/• 


[nrip] 

[nj'apn] 


Impf Sing. 

3.-771. 

ab'* 

T 

S§«7*j ab* 

20)* 


3* /• 

abn 

T 

abn 

apn 


2. m. 

abn 

T 

abn 

apn 


2 * /• 

l3Dn* 

'apn 

'apn* 


1. c . 

ab« 

T 

abtf 

apx 

Plur. 

3. 7/». 

\ 20) 


lap; 


3- /• 

nripn* 

[njpDn] 

[rwapn] 


2. 7». 

toon 

T 

ttpn 

iapn 


2. f. 

[rwapn] 

[nj30H] 

[rwapn] 


I. c. 

ab: 

T 

2b) 

20) 


Impf with Waw consec. 20)\* (pause abjl) 


Impf. with Suff. 

3D3 

T T 

(fern, ."13M) 


Part. act. 
pass. 


220 

2 * 20 * 





Verbs mediae geminatae or double v 519 


or double V. 


IliptiiL 

Hopk'al. 

Poel, 

Po'al. 

apn } apn* 

2D 

aaiD* 

aaiD* 

napn* 

nawn 

nanip 

naaip] 

niaDn* 

T ♦ -♦ 

niap*n] 

naaiD 

naaiD 

T : “• 

ntapn 

niaDW 

- 1 

naato 

naaiD 

'niapn 

['niapin 

'naaiD 

'naaiD 

^nn, tapn 

lawn 

«aiD 

1 

ia_aiD 

Dniapn 

oniap^n] 

Dnaaip 

Dnaaip 

jrrtapn 

iniap^n 

jnaaip 

jnaaip 

i:iapn 

[uiapw 

uaaiD 

p:aaio 

apn* 


aaio 


apn 

ntD#n 

T “ T 

aaiD 

[aaio] 

ddh* 

•• T 


aaio 


s 2 bn 

♦ • • T 

wanting. 


wanting. 

tton 

•• T 


=>aaiD 


[nrapn] 


[ruaaio 


3D', 3D'* 

•«-3 •• T 

ap', ap*'* 

aaio: 

aaiD:] 

3DFI 

•• T 

apw] 

anion 

anion 

apn 

apin 

aaiDFi 

aaiDn 

0?n]' 

'awn* 

'aaipn] 

'aaipn 

DDK 

•• T 

[apw 

[aaiDK 

aaiDK 

iap:, ’2p; 

ttDV 

laaip: 

iaaip: 

nyapn* 

nj’apw]* 

[njaaiDn] 

njaaion 

«6n 

•• T 

*awn 

laaipn 

naipn 

nraon 

tv*: 

nracnn 

TV- | 

njaaiDp] 

n:nnion 

t ; - : 

aoj 

•• T 

[apw 

[aaiD: 

[aaiD: 

2oh 

•pap?* 

(Daap') 

':aaip: 



3DD* aaiDD 


3D5D 


aaioo 





520 Paradigms 


H. Verbs l"3. 



Qal. 

Niph'al. 

HipKU. 

Hoph'al. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 

im 

“ T 

E»33* 

B"?n* 

ebn* 

3 * f- 



n^aa 

r ; • 

nr'an 

T • • 

nr an 

2 . m. 



£raa 

nts'fn 

nraVi 

2 * / 



nraa 

nran 

nran 

1 . c. 

regular. 

'nraa 

'ne»En 

'man 
• : ~ 

Plur. 3. c. 



3$3J 


Hwn 
: \ 

2 . m. 



DWEbj 

anefon 

VS • • 

awebn 

2- / 



jnraa 

fnEbn 

|man 

1 . c. 



UK'S? 

WB'an 

ME^ari 
: ■ ••. 

Inf. 

jv/j* 

i>bj* 

raan 

r'an* 

tfsn* 

Inf. absoT. 

Knaa 

T 


raan, tjSa? 


ebn* 

" \ 

Imp. Sing. m. 


5>bj* 

raan 

Ebn* 


/• 

n?? 

'*>£0 

'tfaan 

• :it- 

'tf'fn 

wanting. 

Plur. m. 

3t?3 


HM3n 

)V'h 


f 

roE>3 

t ; “ 

rubba 

t : : 

roe&n 

t : -t • 

naran 


Impf.Sing. 3. m. 


b'Q]* 




3 - / 

ran 

bsn 


e»'jn 

ran 

2. m. 

ran 

bsn 


B^an 

ran 

2 - / 

'Bta 

\!>an 


tHn 

'ran 

• : \ 

1 . c. 

r2N 



E’ , 3K 

rax 

P/wr. 3. 971. 



regular. 


ara; 

3 - / 

naran 

nj5>Bn 


roB'jjn 

naran 

t : - s. 

2. 771. 

v&m 

^en 


3B' , 3n 

aran 

2- /• 

[naran 

njbsn] 


[njpjjn] 

[naran] 

I. c. 


^33 


p'M 

raa 

Shortened Impf. {Jussive). 



ebr* 


Part. act. 

Ebb 


r32* 

T * 

B' , 3D* 


pass. 

t?»3 




rao 





Weak Verbs, x'a 


52i 


I. Weak Verbs, N'S. 



Qal. 

NipJial. IlipKU. Hoph'al. 

Perf. 


5>3SO* i)'3Nn* ^>3xn* 


Like Verbs primae gutturalis. 


Inf. 

i>3N, i>3N* 

^>3sn 

V'3Kn ^3t<n 

• -Jl- " T; |T 

Inf. absol. 

^3N 

T 

bbxn 

wanting, wanting. 

Imp . Sing. m. 


!>3xn 

i>3KH 

•• - :i~ 

/• 

'bsx 

&C. 

&c. wanting. 

Plur. m. 




f 

F?!*8] 



hnpf. Sing. 3. m. 

(in pause 

1?3N'* 
•• T r* 

^'3N' * !?3N'» 

♦ -:r * T:r 

3 - /• 

bstfn i>3K') 

&C. 

&C. &C. 

2. m. 

^3«n 



2. /. 




1 . c. 




Plur. 3. m. 




3 - f 

nji»3(<n 



2. m. 

^3Nn 



2. f. 

[n:!>3S<n] 



1 . c. 

^>3N3 



Impf. with Waw\ 

ictoV 



consec. ) 

!>3nV 
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Paradigms 


K. Weak Verbs, 




Qal. 

Niph'al. 

Perf. Sing 3. m. 


2V' 

- T 

am* 

3 - / 



nat^o* 

t : 1 

2. m. 




2. /. 




1 . c. 


regular. 

'nn&'b 

Plur. 3. c. 



«B*i3 

: 1 

2 . 711. 



Dri3B»i3 

2. /. 



fPIX'fo 

I. c. 




Inf. 


nat?*, nen, ib 

3^n* 

Inf. ab&ol.. 


2W' 

T 

wanting. 

Imp. Sing. m. 


J?% 2V* 

atwi* 

*• T * 

/• 


\2V 

'2mn 

■ : It • 

Plur. m. 


\2W 

*2 s^n 

: it * 

/• 


7U2W 

t : •• 

[nja&jn] 

Impf. Sing. 3. m. 

" 2Uh' 


2 ?))* 

3 - /• 

2 ?r\ 


2?)n 

2 . m. 

2&n 

vyn 

2mr\ 

2 . f. 


nprvn 

• S l T • 

1 . c. 

2 m 

t?TK 

2mx* 

Plur, 3. m. 


• r 

: it* 

3 - / 

npm 

[nj^Tn] 

[njaghri] 

2. m. 

12? n 

1 1 " 

: r 

’OB'in 

: p • 

2. /. 

[n»|>n] 

[njB'i'n] 

[njnenn] 

1 . c. 


cn'3 

2 m: 


Shortened Impf\ {Jussive), 
Impf. with Wdw consec. 


Part. act. 
pass. 


2V' 

2W' 


2VU* 
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Verbs properly v 'b 


'"b (for V'd). L. Verbs properly '"s. 


HipJitL 

Hospital. 

Qal. 

HipKlL 

yy\n* 

ann* 

20' 

- T 

2'0'n* 

rn'cnn 

ratfin 

t : i ! 


na'fi’n 

m&in 

T ; - 

m£in 

t ; - 


nao'n 

nnnn 

rnwi 


rop'n 

'r\2w\n 

'nn&vi 

regular. 

'nno'n 

U'pin 

mnn 

; i 


i3'0'n 

nratnn 

DPQpin 


pnno'n 

jrapin 

jnaeta 


irop'n 

uaenn 

«3&in 


uao'n 

n'cnn* 

3?>in* 

nb> 

3'p'n* 

ae-in* 


ato' 

T 

np'n* 

aenn* 



ac'n* 

'2'&Sn 



'3'6'n 

< 

wanting. 


< 

irenn 



13'0'n 

[rm&nn] 



[na30'n] 

2'WV 

3W* 

3ta^* 


3'ehn 

2mn 

20'Fl 

3'0'n 

3^ ; in 

2wn 

20'n 

3'DTI 


'spin 

'20'r\ 

• : r 

'y6'r\ 



ao'N 

2'0'X 

uw 


atf 

13'0^ 

[njn^inj 

nas&ro 

t : • 

ruacm 

r : - • 

[nasoTi] 

irwin 

13PV1 

i30'n 

i3'p'n 

[nankin] 

[napkin] 

[naao'n] 

naao'n] 

3”^ia 

3PU 

30'a 

[3'p'j 

n&r* 



30« 

agn*l 


ao'ji 

30'»1 



3D* 

3'tp'O 


atfto* 

T 

310' 

T 
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M. Weak 




Qal. 

Niptial. 

Hip}til. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 

'D,r 

no* 

Dip:* 

D'pn* 

3 * /• 

nop* 

nno* 

T •• 

noipj* 

nD'pn* 

2. m. 

nop* 

nno* 

T - 

nionpj] 

rifrpn* 

2. /. 

ru?p 

m 

[nionpj 

ntopn 

1. c. 



'nionp? 

'nio'pn 

Plur. 3. c. 

»i? 

nno 

noipj 

no'pn 

2. m. 

nritpp 

°™>] 

Dntoja 

Dnio'pn 

2- / 

[J99B] 

[i«e 

inioiio] 

[£iio'i?n] 

I. c. 


on? 

[oionpD 


Inf. 


Dnp* 

Dipn* 

D'pn* 

Inf. absol. 


Dip* 

3iD3 Dipn* 

opn* 

Imp. Sing . m. 


Dip* 

Dipn* 

Dp.?* 

/• 


Wp* 

[’Dipn] 

'D'pn* 

Plur. m. 


nonp 

vtfpn 

no'pn 

/• 


njpp* 


[™i>?] 

/m/?/. 3. m. 

Ntoj, tnp;* 

nip;* 

D'pJ* 

3 - / 


n^ipn 

Dipn 

n'pn 

2. m. 


onpn 

Dipn 

D'pn 

2. /. 


'nnpn* 

['Dipn] 

>D'pri* 

I. c. 


D*pK 

1 T 

Dips 

d s Pk 

Pirn. 3. m. 


nonp; 

noip: 

wj?: 

3. f. nja&n, nropri* 


nj^pn, njrppn* 

2. m. 


^pn 

noipn 


2. /. 

nr&pn 


[njopn] 

1. c. 


Dnpj 

Dip: 

D'PJ. 


Shortened hnpf. 

Impf. with Wdw consec. 

opr 

Dp>l (pause Dpn*) 

qp:* 

DpV 

Impf. with Suff. 

•odv^* 


wp;* 

Part. act. 

dp* 

T 

Dip}* 

D'pD* 

pass. 

D^p* 





Weak Verbs, '"V 


525 


Verbs, vy. N. Weak Verbs, y 'V. 


Hoplial. 

Polel. 

Polal. 

Qal. 

Niplial. 

DjW 

D trip* 

Dpip* 

ir 

to* 

pippin] 

nDDijp 

[nooi,?] 

nai* 

T T 

njiajj 

ripjpin 

ritpfeip 

JJDpip 

rua* 

t ; - 

niaraa 

rippn 

[nppip] 

[nppip] 

nj|t 

[ntatta 

[*nt?pn 

’nppip 

'nppip 

t ,j ^] 

vriSiai 


inpip 


U3 


Dnppn] 

nnppiip] 

Drppip] 

Dn:aj 

See 


(nppii? 

(rooi^ 

[f*» 

Verbs O. 

1 - 1 

£ 

•CJ 

■3J* 

ZJ 

[yppip 

[uppip 

m 


Djwi* 

Dpip 


}' 3 * 

f‘3* 


DDip 


pa* 



['pgii?] 

wanting. 

p'3 



iDcip 


W3 



[flJODlpj 


— 


DgV* 

Dpip? 

opip; 

• T 


opn 

Dpipri 

opipn] 

b'm 


DgVl] 

opipn 

opipn 

b':n 


’OjflFI 

[’ppipn] 

nppijjn 



[Dj?lN 

Dpip.X 

[DpipK 

b'3N 

* T 



IDpip? 


b'b 


njpgvi] 

ruppipn 

njppipn ' 

njbijn 


icpin 

inpipn 


^'jn 


[natppn 

njppipn 

njppipn 

ni!)in 


dpd 

[Dpipj] 

[Dpipj 

^aa 



by 

b£ 


'aan; 


DEipD 


at', npb 


DjflD* 


DOipp 

Dft>, D'b 
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Paradigms 


0. Weak 



Qal. 


Niph'al. 

Piel. 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. 

^ - — 

xbp 

KXD 3 * 

Km, Kin 

3 - / 

mm 

nt<bp 

nKm: 

[W] 

2 . m. 

mm* 

nxfe 

mm:* 

mm* 

2 - f 

nxsp 

nx^p 


[nxsp] 

1. c. 

'mm 

• T T 

'nsfe 

• •• T 

'mm: 

'nxxp 

Plur. 3. c. 

wm 

: it 

?«!>» 

* Km: 


2. m. 

Dnxvp 

ont6p 

pnttyaj 

Dnxxp 

2, f. 

[fnxxp] [|nxSp] 

jrtKXtM] 

[jriNsp] 

1. c. 


•• T 

[uric? 

uxsp 

Inf. 

Km 


Kmn 

Km 

Inf. absol. 

mm 


Km: 

Km 

Imp. Sing. m. 

Km* 


Kmn 

•• T • 

Km 

/• 

'Km 


'xxan] 

vm 

77 wr. m. 

ixxp 


ixspn 

ixsp 

f 

n:Km* 


[ n:Kmn 

[njxsp] 

Inipf. Sing. 3. m. 

Km'* 

t ; * 


NSS?* 

Km' 

.. ~, 

3 - / 

Kmn 


Nspn 

Kmn 

2. m. 

Kmn 


NXBfl 

•• T * 

Kmn 

2 - /• 

'Kmn 


\ss?pn 

[\\‘Vpn] 

1. c. 

KmK 

t : v 



KmK 

Plur. 3. w. 

WXD? 


iKm) 


3 - f 

njNxpn* 


n:Kmn* 

nj«jpn* 

2 . m. 

*Kmn 


iKmn 

[*KS»n] 

2 . /. 

n:Kmn 


n:K mn 

n:Kmn 

1 . c. 

Km: 


[«3f©3] 

Km: 

Shortened Inipf. (Jussive). 

Impf. with Suff. 

pxxp?, ^jxvp; 



mm) 

Part . act. 

Km 


Km: 

t : • 

Kmv 

2>ass. 

tnm 

T 








Verbs , 

Weak 

Verbs, 
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Pual . 

Hi piCU. 

HopKal. 

ffithpael. 

USD] top 

fcomn 

[TO] 

xspnn] 

nxsD 

T 2 •% 

HK^pn 

nx?pn 

nxvpnn 

nxio 

HK^pn* 

nxSpn]* 

nxSpnn* 

naarp 

DKvpn 

nKspn 

[nxspnn 

'nxita 

'nxi’pn 

'nxSpn 

'nxitann 

ware 

wypn 

raarpn 

axypnn 

V 

Driven 

Dn«5fpn 

onxspnn] 

jriKxp 

fnxyon] 

[riKvpn 

fnaarenn 

[UKSD 

[uaypn 

[ttxijrpn 

[wxjtann 

wanting. 

K^pn 

wanting. 

xspnn 


Kvpn 


wanting. 


xypn 


uspnn] 

wanting. 

Wsrpn 

wanting. 

'Nsonn 


wiprj 


?Nspnn 


[njK$pn] 


[njKspnn 


x'sp: 

nsd;] 

nxdjt 

KKpn] 

N’Spj-l 

KXDFl 

t : 

xspnn 

T N ! 

k'xdfi 

xson 

» : -s 

Nspnn 

'►Karen 

• : s : 

'N'xpn 

'Kspn 

'xspnn] 

T "J 

K’ SDK 

KXDK 

t : >. 

[Kspnx 

: \: 

itoxp: 

1NSD' 

Wjfpn? 

njx&pn* 

njxsori* 

t v ; - 

njxxpn* 

[roNspnn] 

iNtfen 

: v ! 

aaoipn 

5XSDP1 

: : s 

wxpnn 

njaspn 

rotten 

t v : " 

roxsen 

T v : N 

njNspnn] 

[K^D3 

K7p: 

NiTDJ 

t : s 

[xspna 

K?p: 

px^p: 


K'Vpp 


xronp 

NXDD 

t % • 


«an:» 

t : s 
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Paradigms 


P. Weak 



QaL 

NipKal. 

Pi el. 

Perf Sing . 3. m. 


nba-a* 

nba* 

3 - /• 

™b$* 

nnbaa* 

nnba* 

2. m. 

n'ba* 

T • T 

n'_, n'baa* 

n'ba* 

2 - /• 

n'ba 

n'baa 

n'ba 

1. c. 

’n'ba 

'n’baa 

'n'ba. 'n’ba 

Plur . 3. c. 

aba* 


aba 

2. m. 

on’ba 

nn’baa] 

on'ba 

2. / 


[jn'baa 

[tO'ba] 

1. c. 

aa'bb 

• T 

aa’baa 

aa'ba 

Inf. 

niba* 

niban* 

niba* 

Inf. absol. 

rbs 

T 

njaan, ribaa 

nba, nba 

Imp. Sing. m. 

nba* 

nban* 

•* T • 

ba, nba* 

/• 

by 

’ban* 

• T • 

'ba* 

Plur . m . 


aban 

^3 

/• 

na’ba* 

t v: 

t n r^] 

[na'b'a] 

Impf. Sing. 3. ?7i. 


nba’* 

V T • 

nba’* 

3 - / 

nban 

nfcn 

n^an 

2. m. 

nban 

nban 

n^an 

2. /. 

’ban* 


'baJ?* 

1. c. 

n^aK 

'?«> nfc* 

n^aac 

PZw. 3. m. 

aba’ 

aba’ 

aba’ 

3 * /• 

na’b'an* 

rv:* 

na'bbn* 

t vr • 

na'ban* 

t v “ ; 

2. 

aban 

aban 

abari 

2. /. 

na’b'an 

na'^an 

na'ban 

1. c. 

n^aa 

["&] 

n|aa 

Shortened Impf . 

br* 

ba’* 

T* 

ba;* 

Impf. with Suff. 

!*, ’jba? 


'aba;*, \ba; 

Part . ac£. 

nba* 

nbaa* 

n^ao* 

pass. 

’aba* 

T 








Weak Verbs, n*i> 
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Verbs, n*b 


Fu'al. 

HijJiU. 

HopKal. 

Hithpael. 

nb* 

nbn* 

n^n* 

n^ann* 

nn-vi* 

T : 

nnbn* 

T : ; • 

nni>an* 

[nnbnn] 

n\b* 

n'jL, n'bn* 

n'bn* 

n’bnn* 

[ n, b] 

n'_, n\bn 

[n'bn] 

[n'bnn] 

'n'b 

'n'J_, 'jvbn 

'n'^an 

wbnn 

& 

’bn 

’bn 

bpnn 

on'b] 

on'_on'i?an 

nn'bn] 

ojt bnn 

jn'b 

[jn'bn] 

jn'bn 

jn'bnn] 

[«'b 

u'bn 

[ u '.b? 

[U'bnn 

ni^a* 

nibn* 


ni^ann* 


nbn 

nbn* 



nbn* 


bann fn^ann] 

wanting. 

'bn* 

ibn 

wanting. 

'bnn 

’bnn 


[nrbn] 


[ n rbnn] 

n^n* 

nb:* 

nb;]* 

n^an;* 

nbn 

nbn 

nbn 

[nbnn] 

rtan 

nbn 

nbn 

nbnn 

'bn] 

'bn* 

'bn* 

'bnn* 

[nbx 

nbx 

nbx* 

V ; T 

nbns 

ib; 


’b; 

’bn; 

nj'^n]* 

nj'bn* 

nj'bn* 

[na'brin] 

ibn 

’bn 

’bn 

’bnn 

nj'^n 

nj'bn 

nj'bn 

[nj'bnn] 

1-1 

ZJ 

•• »_# 

nb? 

t n b? 

nbn? 


by* 


bn;* 

pb:*, •')>?: 


n^o* n^jnp* 

nbp* nbp* 


COWLEY 


m m 
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Paradigms 


Q. Verbs n'6 


1. Sing. 

2. A$m<7. m. 

2. ASmt/. /. 

Perf. Qal . 3. m. 

•orb 

• - T 




p . wy 

p. 335 


3 - /• 

■orth? 



2. Ttt. 





p. '?n"jy 



2. /. 

Pi. wai 



I. C. 


T^'^l 

?|n?y 

PZwr. 3. c. 


I*? 

Pi. ?T©3 

I. €. 


Pi. WP 


Imper. 2. m. 

*3np 







2- f 

Hiph. 'J'N-jn 



Plur. 2. m. 

Pi. *3*03 




Impf. 3. m, ”350^ 


3* /• 


2. m. 

■oSha 

2. /. 


1. c. 


Plur. 3. m. 

•oV&jp 

2. m. 

'3WI 


V.PV 

^nn:, 

r\2pn 


sn?$ 


I. c. 


i\K-\K 

vn 

Pi. 
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ivith Suffixes. 




3. Sing. m. 

3. Sing. f. 

I. P/wr. 

3. Plur. m. 

>nfv 

ntn 

T T 


DB’V 

Pi. 

Pi. nrtfjr 


//?>/(. an^n 

Pi. ‘iri'B? 

pirppg 

Pi. «n' 3 , n 

Djvsy 

vn'n'b’y] 

wtnj 

nwarj 


D'O'y - ! 

vw&y 

Pi. irwi? 

rftSh 

T T 


awe# 



Hiph. Utnn 

ojn 


W#ri Iliph. W3H 


wAt' 


Pi, 

dvit' 

•• v:iv 

i-nb;' 

n|Sn;J 


Objp 

Vijfeto 




*3&yn 

n&yp 

Hiph. ujjnn 

Diin 




Pi. D'D?n 

33K1N 

naj&jjg 


D'nsx 

•«: v 

anjiyK 




Pi. vw^ 

wy: 

Pi. uiijn 



n|&yp_ 


D«n 


Mm 2 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


The numbers refer to the sections, except where otherwise indicated. 
N. =note. 


A-sounds, 8 a, 9 a ff. 

Abbreviations, 5 m. 

Absolute cases, 143 c n. 

Abstract, for concrete,83 c: abstr. ideas 
expressed by the feminine, 122 q, r: 
by fern, in rfi-, 86 k : by the plu¬ 
ral, 124 a, d-f: with the article, 
126 n. 

Accents, 3 b : names and laws of, 15 : 
of the poetical books, 15 h, i . 

Accentuation, 3 b : double accentua¬ 
tion in certain passages, 15 p. 

Accusative expressed byHK, 117 : as 
direct object of verb, 117 : syntax 
of pronominal object and second 

accus., 117 e : introduced by (esp. 
late), 117 n: cognate accus., 1172?- 
r : pronominal suffix with dative 
force, 117 x : with verbs of putting 
on and off, 1172/, being filled, 1172, 
dwelling (rare) 117 bb : double 
accus. (to clothe, present, support, 
meet, &c. with ), ii'j cc-gg : accus. of 
material (to make of), 117 hh: of 
product (make into), 117 tt : of the 
part affected, 117 ll: of place, 118 
d-g : of nearer definition, 118 h : 
of time, 118 i-k: of cause, n8i: 
defining the manner of an action, 
n8w-r, 1206 : construed with pas¬ 
sive verb, 121 a, b. 

Accusative and infinitive construc¬ 
tion, 157 b n. 

Acrophony, 5 e. 

Acrostic poems, 5 h. 

Adjectival idea expressed by a sub¬ 
stantive in the genitive, 128 0, p, 
135 n; by a substantive as predi¬ 
cate, 141 c, d : adjective used as a 
substantive in the genitive, 128 w, 

133 h, cf. with ordinal numerals, 

134 p, end : used poetically for 
a substantive, 132 a n 3 : rarely 


stands before the subst., 132 6. See 
also Attributive ideas. 

Adjectives, construction of, with sub¬ 
stantives, 132 : with the article, 
126 u, v : with art. when subst. is 
without it, 126 io, x and n : without 
the article when subst. definite, 
126 2: syntax of, as predicate in a 
noun-clause, 145 r. 

Adverbs, 100 : with suffixes, 100 o,p : 
adverbial ideas expressed by the 
infin. abs.,i 13 h-k : by infin.constr., 
114 n and n : by finite verb, 120 d-h. 

Adversative clauses, 163. 

Afformatives of the perfect, 40 c, 44 : 
of the imperfect, 40 c, 47 : of the 
noun, 85 s-v, 86 h-l. 

Agreement of members of a sentence 
in gender and number, 143. 

Aleph four times with Mappiq, 14 d : 
affixed to 3rd plur. perf. (rare', 
23 i, 44 1 : verbs N"D, 68. 

Aleph prostheticum, 19 m and n. 

Alphabet, old Hebrew, 5 a : origin 
of, 5 9 • 

Alphabetic poems, 5 h. 

Amarna letters, 2 b n 8 , 2/and n 4 . 

Anacoluthon, 167 6. 

Answers, affirmative, 150*1: negative, 
150 «. 

Any one, 139 d. 

Aphaeresis, 19^,1, 66 a-c, 69 b, c,f-h. 

Apocope, 19 ^: in verbs H'v, 75 

Aposiopesis, 117 (, 167 a. 

Appellatives, 125 e-g. 

Apposition, 127^, 1306 : in the wider 
sense, 131 : to express attribute, 
material, contents, measure, &c., 
131 c-e. 

Arabic language and Arabisms, 1 b, 
m, 22 s, 24 g n, 35 l and n 2 , 44 a, 
47 a n, 48 b, 58 L 

Aramaic language and Aramaisms, 
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i c, w, 2 q, t , 24 e, 44 c, 47 a n, c n : 
Pi'el, 52 a : Nun epentheticum, 

58 z-Z: Aram, forms of verbs, V"y, 

67 g : of verbs V'V, 7 2 : of verbs 

n"7, 75 Aram, termination of 
the feminine, 80 h : of the plural, 

87 c. 

Araq al-Emir, inscription of, 5 a. 
Archaisms, 2 ft, q : supposed, in the 
Pentateuch, 2 n. 

Article, 35 : syntax of, 126 : with 
demonstrative force, 126 a, b : 
before names of classes, 126 l-n: 
in comparisons, 1260, cf. p: with 
the attributive, 126 u-x: used as a 
relative, 138 i, k : punctuation of, 
35, a-k, 0 : rarely retained after pre¬ 
positions, 35 n : original form of, 
35 Z : S elided after it, 35 d : omitted 
with rn, nw, after a subst. 

with pronom. suff., 126 y : found 
anomalously with a noun in constr. 
st., 127 f-i. 

Ashdod, language of, 2 w. 

Asher, ben, 7 h n a . 

Aspirates, 6 n. 

Asseverations, 149. 

Assimilation, 19 &-/, 54 c, d, 66 d-g : of 
1 and 1 71: ‘ backward-assimila¬ 

tion/ 19/ n. 

Assuan papyri, 1 m . 

Assyrian language, 1 d. 

Asyndeton, cases of, 120 g, h, 154 a 
n (a). 

Athe merahiq, 20/, g. 

Athnah, chief divider of verse in 
prose, 15 /: secondary divider in 
poetry, 15 h. 

Attraction, cases of, 145 a n 3 , 146 a. 
Attribute, see Adjective. 

Attributive ideas expressed by 
"j3 t followed by a genitive, 

128 s-v : by the genitive, 128 0, p, 
135 m : by a substantive in appo¬ 
sition, 131 c-e : by a subst. as pre¬ 
dicate, 141 c, d : negative expressed 
by a noun-clause, 152 w, v. See also 
Adjectival idea. 

Babylonian language, 1 a, d, e, L 
Babylonian punctuation, 42 N 3 . 
B e gadk e phath letters, 3 d, 6 n, 12 a. 

13 c: aspiration of, 21. 

Ben Asher’s recension of the text, 

7 /l N 2 . 

Ben Naphthali’s recension of the 
text, 7 h n 2 . 

Beth essentiae, 119 *: pretii, 119 p. 
Bodily and mental defects denoted 


by adjectives of the form 
S 4 b d. 

Boustrophedon, 1 k n 3 , 5 d n 3 . 

Canaanite branch of the Semitic 
languages, 1 b (ii). 

Canaanite glosses in the cuneiform 
tablets of Tell el-Amarna, 2/N 1 , 
Cardinal numbers, 97. 

Case-endings, remains of early, 90 : 

H_ as locative, 90 c e, of time, 

90 h , in place-names and as a poeti¬ 
cal form without meaning, gof, g 
with n : punctuation and tone, 901: 
90 k-m, 0 : i- and ^ 90 k } w, 0. 
Cases, absolute, 143 c n : instrumental, 
144 m n. 

Casus pendens, various uses of, in h , 

112 n, t } mm, 00, 116 u, 143, 159 u 
Causal clauses, 106/, 112 nn : syntax 
of, 158. 

Chaldee, incorrect use of the term, 

1 c N. 

Changes of consonants, 19. 

Chiasmus in the arrangement of 
words in parallel members of a 
verse, 114 r n, 142/ n. 
Circumstantial clauses, 156 : express¬ 
ing negative qualities, 152 u : noun¬ 
clauses, 156c: verbal, 156 d. 
Citation, formulae of, 150 e. 

Cognate accusative, n7p-r. 
Cohortative, 48 b : form of, 48 c, d : 
meaning, 48 e : syntax of, 108 : 
very rare in verbs H"b, 75 l 
Coins, Hebrew, 2 d (4). 

Collective nouns, 123 a, b: in fern, 
sing., 122 s : names of classes used 
collectively, 126 l-p : with the plu¬ 
ral of the adj. or ptcp., 132 gi 
with the predicate in the plur. 
masc., 145 b-e, in 3rd pi. fern., 145 c 
([{<¥), in masc. sing., 145/, in sing, 
followed by plur., 145 g, in fern, 
sing., 145 k (cf. 135P). 

Common gender, 122 b , d. 

Comparatio decurtata, 1 iS r n, i 33 e n. 
Comparative, expression of, 133 a-/. 
Comparative clauses, 161. 
Comparison, use of article in, 126 0, p. 
Compensatory lengthening, 25 a, 27 c, 
e-h. 

Composition of words, 30 p, ( b ), r, 
81 d , 152 a n : of particles, 99 e. 
Compound ideas, how thrown into 
the plural, i24p-r: with the article, 
127 e: with suffixes, 135 n. 

Compounds formed by with a sub¬ 
stantive or adjective, 152 o n. 
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Concessive clauses, 160. 

Concord of subject and object in 
gender and number, 145 a-t : cases 
of false concord, 145 u. 

Conditional sentences, perfect in, 
io6p: imperf. in, 107 x: cohorta- 
tive in, 108 e,f : jussive in, 109 h : 
imperat. in, no/: ptep. in, 159 v: 
ptep. without DN, 116 w, 159 i: 
perf. consec. in apodosis, : 

different types of, 159: without 
conditional particle, 112 kk , ll , 159 
b-k. 

Conjugations, or verba derivata, 38 b, 
39 c ) d : number and arrangement 
39 /: Niph'al, 51 : Pi el and 

Pu'al, 52 : Hiph'il and Hoph'al, 53: 
Hithpa'el, 54 : the less common 
conjugations, 390, 55 : conjugation 
of aim or attack (Po'el), 55 c. 

Conjunctions, 104. 

Conjunctive accents, 150, i. 

Consecutio temporum, perf. and im¬ 
perf. with waw consec., 49 : perf. 
with waw consec., 112. 

Consecutive clauses, 107 u: syntax 
of, 166. 

Consonants, 5 : changes of, 19 : pro¬ 
nunciation and division of, 6: 
transcription of their names, 5 /n: 
weak consonants, 7 ft-<7: softening 
of, 190. 

Constructio ad sensum, 132 g , 145 a-l: 
asyndetos, 120 g, h, 154 a n (a): 
praegnans, 119 x, y,ff, gg. 

Continuous actjon expressed by infin. 
abs., 113S-W. 

Continuous progress expressed by 
duplication of a word, 133 k . 

Contraction of vowels, 7 a. 

Co-ordination of verbal ideas instead 
of subordination, 120. 

Copula, see Waw copulativum: verbal^ 
how expressed, 141 f-h. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, id, m n 1 , 

5 9 (&), 6 b. 


Dages forte, 12: -in place of a letter 
assimilated, 19 b-f : orthophoni- 
cum, 30 fir, 13 c : necessarium,.com- 
pensativum, characteristicuni, 20a: 
euphonicum, 20 c : conjunctivum, 
20 c-/: dirimens, 20 h : affectuo- 
sum, 20 i: firmativum, 20 k: im- 
plicitum, 20 m, 22 c: omission of, 
20 l, m: in gutturals, 22 6 , s : occa¬ 
sionally in “I, 22 q (a), s: four times 
in X (acc. to others Mappiq), 14 d: 
omitted sometimes in 2nd radical 


of verbs 9"V, 67 g, dd. See also 
Strengthening. 

Dages lene, 13, 21: after nirp (i. e. 

21 c: omitted anomalously 
after consonantal ) and 21c: ex¬ 
ceptional cases of (33 33 S 3 D3\ 
21 d. x lh 

Dative, 119s. 

Dativus ethicus, 119 s, 1351: dative 
expressed by a suffix, 117 x. 

Decalogue, double accentuation of, 

15 P* 

Dehiq, 20 c. 

Denominative nouns, see Nouns: 
verbs, see Verb. 

Desiderative sentences, 151. 

Determination of nouns, 125: omis¬ 
sion of it, 117 q, 126 p: determina¬ 
tion of proper names, 125 c-f: 
determination by the article, 126 : 
by a following determinate geni¬ 
tive, 127: determination of nu¬ 
merals, 134 k. 

Diacritical points, see Puncta extra¬ 
ordinary. 

Dialects in the 0 . T., 2 w . 

Diminutives, 86 g and n. 

Diphthongs, 7 a, 8 m, 24/. 

Disjunctive accents, 15/, h. 

Disjunctive questions, 150 f-L 

Dissimilation of vowels, 27 x. 

Distributive numerals, 134 q. 

Doubling of consonants, see Strength¬ 
ening. 

Dual, 88: with the plural of the 
adjective, 132/: with predicate in 
the plur., 145 n: in numerals, 97 g, 
h, 1 34 r : place-names doubtfully 
so explained, 88 c. 

E-sounds, 7 a, b , e, 8 b, 9 i-m . 

Each, every, how expressed, 139 b,c . 

East Semitic, 1 d . 

Elatives, 85 b, 133 a n. 

Elegy, rhythm of, in Hebrew, 2 r. 

Elision, see Syncopo and elision. 

Ellipse of the pronominal object, 
117/: other cases of ellipse (real or 
apparent), 116 s, 118 sn (in com¬ 
parisons), 134 n (of names of mea¬ 
sures, weights, &c.), 144 0 (due to 
corruption). 

‘ Emblematic Mashal,’ 161 a n. 

Emphasis expressed by infin. abs., 

114 l-r, v-x: by cognate accus., 113 w 
(end): by cognate accus. with de¬ 
fining adjective, 1173: by duplica¬ 
tion of a word, 123 c, 133 k.l: by 
combination of different deriva¬ 
tives from the same root, 133 l: by 
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the article or a genitive (the super¬ 
lative degree), 133 g-i : by a personal 
pronoun added to the subject, 
135 a, c : by the pronoun annexed 
in the nominative to the suffix or 
to a noun, 135 d-ft : by HN with the 
suffix, 135 k : by position, 142 /, g, 
152 e (after N^), 152 w (after |D). 

Emphasis on indeterminate nouns, 
117 q, 125 c. 

Enallage of gender, 135 0, 144 a. 

Epicene nouns, 122 ft, e-g. 

Epithets, poetical, used as substan¬ 
tives, 132 a N. 

Era, Jewish, 5 Z. 

Ethical dative, 119 s, 135 i. 

Ethiopic, 1 ft (i), 30 p n. 

Exceptive clauses, 163 c. 

Exclamations, 146 ft (^)p = hark) : with 
nan, 147 ft: without nan, 147 c: 
with other interjections, 147 d : 
expressing a wish, 148 a-d : in form 
of a question expressing irony or 
indignation, 148 o, ft ; expressed by 

148 <*, 151 - 

Extension of influence of a preposi¬ 
tion over a parallel clause, 119 hh : 
of a negative, 152 z : of an inter¬ 
rogative, 150 m : of a conjunction, 
130 m n. 

Extension, plurals of, 124 a-g. 


Feminine, forms of, 80, 94 : ending 
in n__, 80/, H_ 80 g, , 80 Z: 
in the constr. state, 89 e : in the 
plural, 87 i-l : paradigms, 95 : of 
a land or people, 122 h, i : of ab¬ 
stract ideas, 122 q\ of holders of 
offices 1 , 122 r : of collectives, 122s: 
in verb or pronoun to express it, 
1 351 9: i 11 ini personal verbs (drains), 
144 ft, c: in the predicate of collec¬ 
tive plurals, 145 k (cf. fern, of 
pronoun referring to collectives, 
135 P)' dislike of the fern, form, 
132 d, 145 p, t : fern, forms of the 
infinitive, 45 d, 66 6, g, ft, 69 ft (C), c: 
fem. nouns with plur. in 87 q : 

fern, denoting artificial (as opposed 
to natural) objects, 122 u, in plur. 
(as opp. to dual), 87 0. 

Feminine pronoun = English it , 135p, 
144 ft, c. 

Figura etymologica, see Schema ety- 
mulogicum. 


Final clauses, 107 q (imperf.), 109 f y g 
(jussive): syntax of, 165. 

Final letters, 5 c. 

Formae mixtae, 78 d. 

Formative letters, or serviles, 30 c: 
in formation of nouns, 81 ft, 85. 

Frequentative force of imperf., io7ft-0: 
of perf. with waw consec., 112 e-o, 
cf. kk y 22. 

Fulcra, 8 ft n. 

Future tense, 47 a n : futurum ex- 
actum, 106 0, 107 l : futurum in- 
stans, 11 6 p. 

Ga'ya, 16 c, g, ft. 

Ge'ez, 1 ft (i). 

Gemara, 1 c, 3 a. 

Gender of nouns, 122 : in the con¬ 
struction of subject and predicate, 
145 : irregularities in use of, no k , 
135 0, 144 a, 145 p, t, u. 

Genitive, expression of, 89, 127 a, 
128: epexegetical or explicative, 
128 k-q , x , y : subjective, 128 g y 
135 m: objective, 128 ft, 135 m : 
partitive, 128 i, r: expressing the 
genus, Z, the species, m : expressed 

periphrastically by b, 129 a-/: by 
b 129 o, ft. 

Gentilic names, in 86 ft : deter¬ 
mination of, 125 e: of compounds 
(as 12 7 d - 

Geographical names with a following 
genitive, 125 ft: with the article 
(appellatives), 125 c. 

Germanic languages, 1 e. 

Gerund, 45 f } g. 

Grammarians, early, p. 20 n 1 . 

Gutturals, pronunciation of, 6 c-/, 0, 
r: peculiarities of, 22: in verbal 
stems, 62-65. 

Hadad inscription, 1 m . 

Hateph-Pathah, 10/, g: shorter than 
iiateph-S e ghol, 27 r, 63/. 

Hateph-Qames, 10/, ft. 

Hateph-S e ghol, 10/. 

He interrogative, pointing of, look-n. 

He locale, 90 c-i. 

Hebrew language, 1 a, ft (ii) : history 
of, 2 : remains of the literature, 
2 d, 2, 0 : dialects of, 2 10: gram¬ 
matical treatment of, 3 : system of 
writing, 2 i, 5. 

Hebrews, 2 ft. 

Helping vowels, 9 ft, m y 28 e (to keep 
a syllable open), 84® a, 93 c (in 
segholates). 


1 Cf. Driver, Introd . 8 , p. 466: Segal, Misn. Heir., p. 63. 
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Himyaritic, i b (i) : writing, i k N a . 

Hiph'il, 53 : ‘internal,’ 53 d : infini¬ 
tive pointed -H, 53 li the fl in infin. 
elided after preposition,53 q: imperf. 
with ___ for ___ (as UfTP), 53 n : 

with H retained in imperf. after 
preformatives, 53 q: denominatives 
in Hiph., 53 g. 

Hireq, different kinds of, 8 b, 9 g y h : 
compaginis, 90 k-n. 

Hithpa' 61 , 54: sometimes construed 
with an accusative, 54/, 117 ic. 

Hithpa'lel, 55 d, 72 m, 75 kk. 

Hithpalpel, 55 g, 67 l 

Hithpo'Sl, 55 b, 67 L 

Holem, 8 c-g : written defectively, 
8 i-l : its origin, 9 p-s : changed to 
qames in pause, 29 u. 

Homogeneous consonants, 6 q : vowels, 
24 b,/. 

Homorganic consonants, 6 q. 

Hoph'al, 53 b, h } s, t : n retained once 
in ptep., 53 s. 

Hothpa'al, 54 b, h, L 

Hypothetical sentences, see Con¬ 
ditional sentences. 


I-sounds, 8 b, 9 g, h: from a 27 s, t : 
in impf., 47 b: in Niph., 51 a : in 
Pi , 52 a: in Hiph., 53a : in nouns 
with preformative D, 85 /: length¬ 
ened to l y 93 c. 

Imperative, forms in Qal, 46 : short¬ 
ened and lengthened forms of, 
48 i-J, 75 k : with suffixes, 61 f-h : 
syntax of, no: infinitive absolute 
used with force of imperative, 
ii3bb. 

Imperfect, the name, 47 a n : forma¬ 
tion and inflexion of, 47 : unusual 
forms of, 47 k : form as 

3rd fern. sing, or 2nd masc. sing., 
47 k : 3rd pi. masc. in p, 47 m : jus¬ 
sive and cohortative forms of, 48 : 
with waw consecutive, 49 c-g , in : 
with suffixes, 60: its syntax (alone), 
107 : expressing custom or habit, 
107 e y g: with waw consec., in : 
subordinated to another verb, 120 c. 

Imperfect Hiph'il with ___ for ___ 

(as 53 n: with H retained 

after preformatives, 53 q. 

Impersonal construction of iTH, &c., 
144 b: impersonal passive, 121 a. 

Imprecation, formulae of, 149 d. 

Incomplete retrocession of the tone, 

29/ 

Indefinite subject of verb, expressed 


by 3rd masc. sing., 144 d, e, by 3rd 
plur., 144 /, g } by 2nd sing. masc. 
(rare), 144 b, by ptep. plur., 144 i, 
by passive, k. 

Indeterminateness expressing am¬ 
plification, 125 c. 

Indogermanic languages compared, 
1 e, g , h , i (loan-words in), io en l , 
20 l n, 22 c n, 27 t », 31 a, 33 a, 

51 c-e, 5 3 / n > 53 9 N > 55 / N > 99 & 
and n, 132 a n, 133 b n 1 , 135 i n, 
q n, 145 k jt *, 155 b n. 

Infinitive, 45 : with suffixes, 61 a-e : 
use of the infinitive absolute, 113: 
as a casus adverbialis, 113 h-k : to 
strengthen the idea of the verb, 
113 l-r : in place of the finite verb, 
I! 3 y~99 1 infinitive construct, un¬ 
usual forms in Qal, 45 c-e , in Pi'el, 

52 p (cf. 84^ e), in Hiph'il, 53 /, 
86 k, in Hithpa'el, 54 k : of }ro ? 
66 i : in verbs V"V, 67 0 : in '"D, 
69 m with n : in V'y (Hiph.), 72 z y 

cf. 85 c: 74 h y 75 qq : iY'i?, 75 n 

(cf. 69 m n), ff y kk : syntax of the 

infin. constr., 114: with ^ to express 
a future, 114 h-k y obligation, 114 1, 
as object of another verb, 114 m, 

gerundial, 1140: after bl, ii4p: 
infinitive construct continued by 
a finite verb, 114 r : how negatived, 
114s: construction with subject 
and object, 115: infinitive Hiph'il 
pointed -H, 53 l y with H elided 
after preposition, 53 q : Niph'al 
with D elided, 51 l. 

Instrument, introduced by 3, 119 0 : 
accusative as a supposed casus 
instrumentalis, 144 m n. 

Interjections, 30 s, 105 : syntax of, 
.48. 

Interpunctuation, the accents as 
marks of, 15 d, m-o. 

Interrogative sentences, 107 t , 150 : 
disjunctive, 150 c, g : indirect, 1501: 
expressing a wish, 151 a, b : ex¬ 
pressed without an interrog. par¬ 
ticle, 150 a, b. 

Interrogative words and particles, 
150 c, d. 

Involved series of sentences, 167 c. 

Jews, Jewish, 2 a. 

Jussive, forms of, 48 a-c,f-h : syntax 
of, 109: used absolutely, 109 b, c : 
depending on another verb, 109/, 
g, i : in conditional sentences, 109 h , 
i59d: jussive forms in poetry with¬ 
out jussive force, 109 k. 
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Kaph veritatis, ii8x. 

K*thibh, 17 a-c. 

Lamed auctoris, 129 c. 

Lamentation metre, 2 r. 

Letters, forms and names of, 5 a, b, 
e , /: final, 5 c : order of, 5 h, i: 
numerical value, 5 k. 

Litterae dilatabiles, 5 d : maiusculae, 
minusculae, suspensae, 5 n: spi- 
rantes, 6 n : quiescibiles, 8 An, 23: 
incompatibiles, 30 m n : serviles, 
30 g, 81 b : compaginis, 90 k-o. 

Loan-words in Hebrew and Greek, 1 i. 

Locative, 90 a, c-i. 

Mandaeans, 1 c. 

Mappiq, 8 m n 1 , 14 a-d : omitted in 
3rd fern. sing, suffix of verb, 58 g\ 
of noun, 91 e : in 103 g (end): 
found four times in X, 14 d. 

Maqqeph, 9 u (c, d), 16 a, 6. 

Masculine as prior gender, 122 g, 
146 d: masc. nouns with plur. 
in fiV, Sjm-p. 

Masora and Masoretic text, 3 &, c: 
masora marginalis (magna and 
parva) and finalis, 17 d, e. 

Masoretic terms explained, 17 e. 

Material expressed by the genitive, 
1280,13571. 

Matres lectionis, 8 h n. 

Me§a c inscription, 1 b (ii),fc, 2 d, final 
vowels in, 7 b-d n 1 : , ’pX«'D3X ) 
p. 105 n: Xn = X^n, 32 /cn: waw 
consecutive, 49 a n : the forms 

Dnr6n, &c., 54 l: HIDD^, 69 

75 & n: fern. sing. abs. in JV, 
80/ n: plur. masc. in f-, 87 e n : 
suffixes, 91 k n : the imperfect, 
107 &N 1 : impf. consec. iii^n: 
article omitted with HXT though 
the noun has it, 126 y: use of the 
separate pronoun, 135 a n: casus 
pendens, 143 b n. 

Metathesis, see Transposition. 

Metheg, distinguishing a from 0, 9 u, 
v : marks secondary tone, 15 c, 29 b, 
20/: various kinds of, 16 c-i : with 
short vowel in open syllable, 26 i-l 
(but cf. 0 n) : with sere in closed 
ultima, 29/: in perf. consec. 49 i. 

Metre in Hebrew, 2 r. 

Mil'Cd and Milra', 15 c, 20/. 

Mishna, 3 a. 

Mixed forms, 78 d. 

Moods, expression of, 40 a, 106 p, 
107 m-x : modus rei repetitae (im- 
perf. as frequentative), 107 e. 


Multiplicatives (once, twice , &c.), how 
expressed, 134 r. 

Nabataean inscriptions, 1 c. 

Naphthali, ben, 7 h n. 

Names of countries, peoples, and 
towns, fern., 1221: of places and 
peoples with the article, 125 d n, e : 
with a following genitive, 125 h . 

Nasog ahor, 29 e. 

Negative sentences, 152. 

Negatives, 152 : two negatives in¬ 
tensify negation, 152 y: influence 
extending over a following clause, 
152 s. 

Neuter, wanting in Hebrew, 80 a : 
expressed by feminine, 1225- with n, 
135 P : by plur. of adjectives, 1223: 
by suffix of 3rd plur., 135 p: in 
pronoun, 136 b , in verb, 144 6, c. 

Niph'al, 51: tolerativum, 51 c : re¬ 
flexive anti reciprocal senses of, 
51 c-e : infin. with H elided after 
a preposition, 51 L 

Nithqattel, 55 k (9). 

Nomen regens and rectum, 89 a. 

Nomen unitatis, 122 t. 

Nominativus pendens resumed by 
a pronoun, 143. 

North Semitic, 1 c. 

Nota accusativi, 57: when used, 
117 a-e. 

Nothing, no one, how expressed, I39d. 

Noun-clauses, ptep. in, n6rn-r: de¬ 
fined, 140 a: syntax of, 141 : short¬ 
ened unusually (rare), 147 e: nega¬ 
tived by |>X and X^, 152 a , d, i-m: 
relative, 155 e. 

Noun-forms with verbal force fno- 
mina verbi), 45 e (with prefixed 
D), 115 d. 

Nouns, derivation and various kinds 
of, 81: primitive, 30/, 79 a, 82: 
on nouns in general, 83 : forms de¬ 
rived from the simple stem, 84 a , 
from intensive stems, 84 6 : nouns 
formed with preformatives (X, D, 
D, &c.), 85 b-r, with afformatives, 
85 s-v : quadriliterals and quinque- 
literals, 85 w : denominatives, 86 : 
with pronominal suffixes, 91 : para¬ 
digms of, 93 : forms with peculiar 
flexion (2X ? PIX, &c.), 96: distinc¬ 
tions of gender in, 122: collectives, 
123 a, b: with the article, 126: ap¬ 
pellatives, 12 $e~g : nomina unitatis, 
122 s, t, 123 b : abstracts, see Ab¬ 
stract. See cdso Names. 

Number in the construction of subject 
and predicate, 145. 
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Number of words in the 0. T., 2 w n. 

Numeral adverbs, 124 r. 

Numerals, 97 : syntax of, 134 : order 
of compound numerals in different 
books, 134 c n, h , i. 

Numeration, ascending (rhetorical 
figure), cases of, 134 s. 

Numerical signs, 5 k. 

Nun paragogicum, in impcrf., 47 w • 
in perf. (?), 44 l: assimilation of 
Nun, 19 ft, c, 66 d: Nun energicum 
(demonstrati vum, epentheticum\ 
58 i-l : inversum, 5 n. 

0-sounds, 8 c, d, 9 p-s. 

Oaths, formulae of, 149. 

Object, in the accusative, 117 : intro¬ 
duced by b, 143 e: introduced 
by 3 instrument^ 119 q\ absolute 
or internal (cognate accusative), 

117 p,q: dative expressed by accus. 
suffixes, 117 x. 

Object of verb anticipated by pro- 
nom. suffix, as in Aram,, 131 m, 0. 

Object-clauses, 157, 

Occupations denoted by nouns of the 

form , 84^ b. 

Old Hebrew, 1 Ar, 2 a. 

'6\b w'yoredh, principal divider of 
verse in poetry, 15 b. 

One, indefinite, ho w expressed, 144 d-k. 

Onomatopoetica, 1 h , 30 h. 

Optative, 109 6, c. 

Oratio obliqua, how expressed, 157. 

Order of the alphabet, 5 h, u 

Order of words, H4rN (chiasmus): 
in noun-clauses, 141 l-n : varieties 
of, in verbal clauses, 142 a,f,g: with 
the infinitive constr., 115 e-fc. 

Ordinal numbers, 98, 134 0, p. 

Oriental and Occidental texts, 7 h N - 

Orthography of Hebrew in the maso- 
retic text and previously, 7. 

Pa'lel, 55 d: in three verbs, 75M. 

Panammu inscription, 1 m. 

Papyri of Assuan, 1 m. 

Parallel texts, 3 g . 

Parallelism of members, 2 q y 150 h. 

Participle, forms of, in Qal, 50: 
Niph'al, 51 a: Pi'el and Pu'al, 52 
a~c : with aphaeresis of D, 52 s: 
Hiph'il and Hoph'al, 53 a, b : 
anomalous forms in Hipli,, 530: 

with suffix, 61 h: fem. in il_ 

84* s, 94 d: plur. in O' 1 —. 93 qq\ 
force of, 107 d : syntax of, 116 : con¬ 
strued as verb or noun, 116 fi : 
passive ptcp. construed with accus. 


Subjects 

or genitive, 116 k,l: of imminent 
future, 1167?: subject with PPH (of 
continuous action), n6r: subject 
omitted, 116 s, t : participle abso¬ 
lute, ii6w: continued by finite 
verb, 116 x. 

Particles, 99. 

Partitive sense of 3 , 119 w: of [D, 
119 w N. 

Paseq, p. 59 n 2 . 

Passive, 39 e, 51/ (Niph'al): pro¬ 
bable passives of Qal, 52 c, 53 u: 
construction of passives, 121 : ex¬ 
pressed by the 3rd plur. active, 
144 /, 9: by the «°tive participle, 
1441: impersonal passive, 121a: 
passive verbs construed with HX, 
121 a, b: agent after passive ex¬ 
pressed by |pj and (rarely) 3 , 
121/. 

Pathah, 8 a, 9 c: preferred with 
gutturals, 22 d: furtive, 8/, 22/, g, 
65 a-e: as a helping vowel, 27 r, 
28 c, e a *, 65 g, 84“ a : in the imper¬ 
fect of verbs , 75 bb : in pause 
for Sere, 29 q, 51 m : before a guttural 
(esp. n) with Qames changed to 
S e ghol, 27 q, 291': in perf. Pi'el for 
Sere, 52 a, i. 

Patronymics, 86 h. 

Pause, 29 i-v: pausal forms with 
lesser distinctive accents, 29 i. 

P e 'al'al, 55 e. 

Pentateuch, linguistic character of, 
2 m, n. 

Perfect, 40: flexion of, 44 : 3rd fem. 
sing, in 44/> 7 2 0: 2nd fem. 

sing, in 'H, 44 h : Isfc sin S- in 0, 
44 i : 3rd plur. in p(?), 44 l : 
Hebrew possess a 3rd pi. fem. in 

p|_? 44 m 1 contraction of last 

radical with afformative of perfect, 
44 0 : meaning of, 47 a n : with 
suffixes, 59: syntax of, 106: not 
precative, 106 perfectum con- 

fidentiae, 106 «: propheticum, io6n : 
with ) consee., 49 a, change of 
tone, Vi, syntax, 112 : with ) 
consec. as a frequontative, it 2 £-0, 
dd y ee : carrying on the protasis, 
112 p , introducing the apodosis, 
112 ff-ii : with simple \ of a single 
act, in narrative, 112 pp-un. 

Periphrastic expression of qualities 
by means of C^X, 128S-V. 

Periphrastic future, 114 p N, 

Permutation, 131 k. 
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Permutative, 131 k-o 
Person, abrupt changes of, in poetry, 
144 p. 

Personification of countries or peoples, 
122 i. 

Phoenician and Punic language, 

1 a, b (ii), 2/, lOeN 1 , p. 106 n, 

§ 34 N 4 , 36 N, 49 a n, 80/, 87 d : 
writing, 1 7 , 7 cl n. 

Phonetic system of Hebrew, 6 0, p. 
Phonetics, 6 a, b. 

Pi'el, 52: privativum, 52/1: inten¬ 
sive sense of, 52/, k: rare in verbs 

ry, 72 m. 

Pi'lel, 55 d : in verbs V'y, 72 m. 

Pilpel, 55/: in verbs y"y, 67 l : in 
verbs V y, 72 m. 

Pleonastic use of the pronoun, 135 
a, b : of the negative, 152 y. 
Pluperfect, 106/, 111 q: pluperf. sub¬ 
junctive, 106 p. 

Plural, terminations of, 87: in } 

87 e : '_ 11 _ D_ not plural 

endings, 87 f-h: double plural 
ending in constr. st. of certain 
words, 87* s : double plur. of subst. 
and following genitive, 1245: uses 
and senses of, 124: unusual con¬ 
structions of, 145 h-m : plur. forms 
of prepositions, 103 «, 0 : plur. suf¬ 
fix referring to collective singular, 
135 p : plur. predicate of a col¬ 
lective singular, 145 b-g. 

Pluralia tan turn, 124 /n. 

Pluralis excellentiae or majestatis, 
124 g-i and n: its construction, 
132 h: pi. of extension, 124 a-c: 
intensive pi., 124 a, d, e : of the 
result or product, 124 m : amplify¬ 
ing plur., 124 b, d-f : expressing 
abstract ideas, 124 d,/: pi. of pro¬ 
noun to denote a group of actions 

0 * 0 , 135 P- 

Plurals of compound ideas, 124 p-r: 
of names of animals or things con¬ 
strued with a fern, sing., 145/:. 
Po'el, 55 b, c: in verbs y"y, 67 7 . 
Poetic style, 2 q-s. 

Point used to divide words, 3 g n. 
Polpal, 55/. 

Polysyndeton, 154 a N. 

Potential sense of the imperfect, 
107 r-w. 

Precative, 109 b, c. 

Predicate, without the article, 126 i,k: 
agreeing (or not) with the subject, 
145: with compound subj., 146: 
attracted to the principal idea of 
a compound subject, 146 a: subst. 


Subjects 

as predicate where we should use 
an adjective, 141 c, d. 

Prefixes, see Prepositions. 

Preformatives of the imperfect, 47: 
of the noun, 85. 

Pregnant construction with preposi¬ 
tions, 119 ee: with 119 x, y,ff : 

with nns, nippb, a, p, 

119 gg. 

Prepositions, 101: prefixed, 102 : with 
suffixes, 103: under the govern¬ 
ment of the verb, 119: compound 
prepositions, 119 b-e : chief mean- 

ings of, a, b, i», bv, 119 g-dd : 
pregnant uses of, 119 ee-gg force 
of, extending over parallel clause, 

31971ft: with adverbs (rare), 119**': 
prep. (esp. 3) not used after 
118 s-w, found exceptionally, 118 s 

N. 

Present expressed by the Perfect, 
106 <7, h. 

Preterite, see Perfect. , 

Pretonic vowels, 26 e : with 3 , 3 , 3 , 
102/-A;: with Dy before suffix, 103 c: 
with 1, 104 g. 

Printed texts, earliest Hebrew, 3 e n. 
Prohibitions, expressed by or 
with jussive or imperfect, 107 0, 
109 c, d } 152/. 

Pronominal ideas expressed by sub¬ 
stantives, 139. 

Pronominal suffix anticipating noun, 
attached to verb, 131 w, 0; to 
subst. or prep., 131 n. 

Pronouns, 32 : syntax of, 135-8 : per¬ 
sonal, 32, 135: oblique cases of, 
135 i-k\ suffixes, 33, with the verb, 
58,with the noun, 91, with adverbs, 
100 0, p, with prepositions, 103 : 
suffix of 3rd fem. sing, referring to 
entire sentences, 135 p' demon¬ 
strative, 34, 136, used relatively, 
1380, ft: relative, 36, 13S: indefi¬ 
nite, 37 g, 137 c: interrogative, 
37 «-/> J 37 a ~ c: su ffi x reflexive, 
135 i,k: suffix possessive, 33, 135 
m-o : suffix as genitive, subjective 
or objective, 135 m : separate pro¬ 
noun in nominative emphasizing 
a suffix, 135 d-ft: reciprocal, 139 c 
T\ifch n, e. 

Pronunciation of Hebrew, 6 a, b, 48/. 
Prosthetic Aleph, 19 m. 

Pu'al, 52 b-d, ft (end), q-s : as passive 
of Qal, 52 e. 

Pu'lal, 55 d. 

Puncta extraordinaria, 0 «. 
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Punctuation, Babylonian, 8 g n. 

Punic, see Phoenician. 

Qal, form and meaning of, 43 : pro¬ 
bable passives of, 52 e, 53 u. 

Qames, 8 a, 9 a-d : its pronunciation, 

8 d\ Qames impurum, 25 c. 

Qames-hatuph, 8 c, 9s: how distin¬ 
guished from Qames, 9 u, v . 

Q*re, 17 a, 6 : perpetuum, 17 c. 

Qibbus, 8 c, 9 n, 0. 

Qina-metre, 2 r. 

Quadriliterals, 30 p, q: nouns, 85 w : 
verbs, 56. 

Quantity of vowels, p. 40 (Prelimin¬ 
ary remark). 

Questions indicated by tone, 150 a, b : 
disjunctive, 150(7: double, 150 & : 
indirect, 150 i: expressing rhetori¬ 
cally a denial, 148 c, 150 d , 151 a, b. 

Quiescent letters, see Letters. 

Quinqueliterals, 30 p, r, 85 w. 

Radical letters, 30 c-e . 

Raphe, 6 n, 14 e. 

Reciprocity expressed by ♦ . , ty'X 
(injn) vnx : by Niph'al, 51 d : by 
Hithpa'el, 54/. 

Reduplication of letters, in verbs, 
55 d-g, in nouns, 84 b k-p. 

Reflexive use of S (ethical dative), 
119s: of Niph'al, 51c: of Hithp., 
54 «: of pronouns, 57 n, 135 i, k. 

Relative sentences, 138 a-f , 155 : ex¬ 
pressed without 155 f-m, 

156 b : in genitive after constr. st., 
130 c, without "W$, 130 d y 152 a n 
(end), w (2nd part), v, 155 c: ex¬ 
pressed by HI, 138 9: by 

article (in late Hebrew^ 138 i 
(cases due to false vocalization or 
accentuation, 13S k) : independent 
rel. clause as subject or object of 
verb, or genitive of a noun, or 
governed by a preposition, 155 r . 

Relative pronoun, 36, 138. 

Repetition of words, without % to 
express distribution ( = ‘every’), 
123 c, d: emphasis, 123 e : the 
superlative, 133 Z: with ), to ex¬ 
press summation, 123 c, to express 
difference (pKl pK), 123 /. 

Resh occasionally with Dages, 22 «. 

Rhythm of Hebrew poetry, 2 q, r. 

Roots, 30 c, d. 

Sabaean, 1 b (i), k n. 

Samaritan, 1 c. 

Saph'el, 55 i, cf. 30 p. 
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Schema etymologicum, 117 p-r. 

Scriptio continua, 3 g n. 

Scriptio plena and defectiva, 8 i-l, 

25 b. 

Seal stones, engraved, 2d. 

S e glioI, 8 6, 9 w, 27 p-r : as a helping 
vowel, 27 r, 28 e, 84“ a : rarely after 
gutturals, 22 h: before gutturals 
(esp. n) with Qames, for Patliah, 
27 q, 29 v : in pause for Sere in 
Pi'el, 52 n. 

1 Segholate* nouns, forms of, 84® a-d : 
in constr. st. and with suffixes 
(paradigms), § 93 c-e, g r, femi¬ 
nine forms, 95 d-f: of the form 
JHl in constr. st., 93 h : of the 
form '503 (dage§ in 3rd radical) 
in constr. st. plur., 93 m : explana¬ 
tion of forms from verbs (as 
HQ), 84°c (e), 93 x-z , 95 d-f : constr. 
st. of nouns of the form T]"1X some¬ 
times segholate in form, 93 hh. 

Self, idea of, how expressed, 135 a , i, k y 
139/, with N, ef. g. 

Semitic languages, 1 : their gram¬ 
matical structure, 1 /: their rela¬ 
tion to one another, 1 e, m, n: and 
to other languages, 1 g -i: their age, 
1 m, n : writing, 1 k , l. 

Sentences, 140: compound, 140 d } 143: 
incomplete, 147: restrictive and 
intensive, 153 : connected by 1, 154 : 
divided by Paseq, 15/ n 2 . 

Separating vowels, 67 d n, 72 i. 

Septuagint, 3 a, 6 6, p. 35 n. 

Sere, 8 b, 9 i-l : in pause for S e ghol in 

verbs , 75 hh n: changed to 
pathah in pause, 29 q: in Hithpa'el 
changed to qames in pause, 29 s, 
55 k - 

Serviles, see Formative letters. 

§ e wa,simple and compound, 10, 21 e,/, 
22^,246-^,63#: mobile, 106, c, 
20 m, 21 e,f t 22l t 27 c, i-m : simple, 
under gutturals, 22 m, n, 63 a , c, 
65 g : quiescent (silent, syllable 
divider), 10 t, 22 m, 24 6. 

Sibilants, 6 h-l: transposition of, 1971, 
54 &■ 

Silluq with Soph pasuq, 15/. 

Siloam inscription, 2dm orthography 
of, 7/ 

Simultaneity of actions expressed by 
noun-clauses, 141 e, 164 a. 

Singular with distributive force, 
145 l, m. 

Softening of consonants (rare), 19 0. 

Some, how expressed, 139 h with n. 

Sonants, 6 0, p. 
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South Semitic, 1 b (i). 

Spirants, 6n, 13, 21. 

Square character, 5 a. 

Status absolutus of the noun, 89 a. 

Status constructus, its form, 89: 
vowel-changes marking it in many 
nouns, 91-6: its use, 128: before 
an adjective treated as a subst., 
12S w , 133 h (end), 134 p (end): 
wider use of it, 130: before preposi¬ 
tions, 130a: before relative clauses, 
130 c, d : in apposition with another 
constr. st., 130 e,/: before numerals, 
134 o,p : anomalously with the arti¬ 
cle, 127 f-i : before ill, used as a 
relative, 138 g (a). 

Stem-consonants, or radicals, 30 c. 

Stems, distinguished from roots, 30 a, 
d, g-k. 

Strengthening (doubling or sharpen¬ 
ing) of consonants, 12, 20: in 

gutturals, 22 b: virtual, 22 c: to 
intensify the idea of the stem, 
52 a, d : of 3rd radical in fern, and 
plur. of nouns of the forms D'X, 
boj, 84“ h, 93 s, ee, kk, 94 c, 95 g, cf. 
93 PP : virtual sharpening of X, 
64 c: sharpening sometimes omitted 
in 2nd radical of verbs y"y, 67 g,dd. 

Subject, omitted in participial clauses, 

116 s, t: impersonal, 144 b, c: inde¬ 
finite, 144 d-k: two subjects in a 
verbal clause, 144 1, w : construc¬ 
tion of compound subjects, 146. 

Substantive, its construction with the 
adjective, 132: as predicate of a 
noun-clause, 141 b : used as pre¬ 
dicate where we should use an 
adjective, 141 c-d , 

Suffixes, (pronominal) attached to 
verbs, 58 : rare, irregular, or poetic, 
with verb, 58 g. i, k (cf. 59 e-h , 
60 d-h, 61 b-e , g, h ) : with noun in 
sing., 91 e , /: in plur. 91 l: the 
sing, form after DV, 91 n : with 
prepositions, 103: 3rd sing. masc. 
in ri-, 7 c, 58 9, 91 e : 3rd sing. fern, 
without Mappiq, 58 9, 91 e, 103 g : 
omission of n__ in fern, nouns 
before suffix, 91 e (end): 3rd plur. 
iniD, 53 0,91/, l, io.g/N 3 : omis¬ 
sion of' in plur. nouns before suffix, 
91 k : original ' of sing, nouns from 

rf'b stems retained before suffix, 
93 ss : denoting the remoter object, 

117 x: use of 3rd fem. sing, and 
3rd plur. to express ‘it', 135 p: 
anticipating the object (as in 
Aram.), 131 m, 0 : apparent verbal 


forms attached to nouns used as 
adverbs, 100 o,p: anticipating the 
genitive, 131 n : syntax of, 135 m-r : 
heavy (or grave) and light, 59 e, 
91 0, 93 b : masculine suffixes re¬ 
ferring to feminines, 135 0 : fem. 
suff. with collective force, 135 p: 
suffixes which have lost their 
meaning (tflg, I'jrr), 135 q , r: 
omitted sometimes with infinitive, 

115 e n. 

Superlative, expression of, 132 c, 
x 133 

Sureq, 8 c, 9 n. 

‘ Surface ’-plurals, 124 5 , c. 

Suspended genitive, 330 e } f. 

Syllables, theory of, 26. 

Syncope and elision, 19 k, 35 d : of the 
article, 35 n: of FI in Hiph'il and 
Hoph'al, 53 a, b, in infin. Niph., 
51 Z, in infin. Hiph., 53 q, in infin. 
Hoph., 67 y (end). 

Syriac language, 1 c. 

Syriasms in pronunciation, 24 e: cf. 
Aramaisms. 

Talmud, 3 a. 

‘ Tam '-character, 5 a (end). 

Targums, 1 c, 3 a. 

Tell-el-Amarna tablets, 2 /. 

Temporal clauses, 106/, in d f 11200, 
164: expressed by infin. constr. 
with a preposition, 164 g. 

Tenses, 40 : their use, 106-9, hi, 112 : 
tempus historicum, 106 d. 

Text of the 0 . T. probably derived 
from a single archetype, 3 c. 

Textual criticism, 3 g : intentional 
and unintentional changes in the 
text, 3 g . 

Tiph'el, 55 h . 

Titles indicated by the feminine 
form, 122 r. 

Tone of Hebrew words, 29 : marks of, 
15 b, c, k, l : thrown forward, 29 e : 
retrocession of, 29 d-g : incomplete 
retrocession, 29/: tone in pause, 
29 i-r : concurrence of two tone- 
syllables avoided, 29 e,f, h. Tone 
in perfect thrown forward after 
waw consec., 49 h-l : in imperf. 
often thrown back in jussive and 
after waw consec., 48/, 49 d, 67 x , 
68 d , e, 69 p, 71, 72 t , aa, 73 e. 

Transitions in poetry from one per¬ 
son to another, 144 p, cf. 135?*. 

Translations of the O. T., 3 a. 

Transposition (metathesis) of con¬ 
sonants, 19 n, 54 b . 

U-sound^, 8 c, 9 n, 0. 
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Verb, 38: its syntax, 106-116 : its 
government, 117-121 : weak verbs, 
4T, 66-76, relation to one another, 
77 : verbs middle e and 0, 43 : deri¬ 
vative, see Conjugations : denomi¬ 
native, 38 c, d } 43 c (in Qal), 51 g 
(Niph.), 52 h (Pi.), 53 9 (Hipli.), 
54 i (Hithp.) : transitive and in¬ 
transitive, 43, 117 Uy v : with 

suffixes, 57-61 : doubly weak, 76 : 

N'i? and confused, 75 nn-rr: 
defective, 78 : verba induendi et 
exuendi, 117 y: copiae et inopiae, 
ujZyaa: with prepositions, 119: 
primitive ' retained exceptionally 

in verbs H"^, 75 u , v, x, dd , gg (end), 
cf. 29 t: verbs 65 n, 75 b (end): 

ver bs ri?, 75 6, v, kky nouns derived 
from, 84° c (e),/ (end), g (end), 93 

Verbal clauses, 140 b, c, 142 : relative, 

Verbal ideas subordinated to a verb, 
120 a-c: co-ordinated with a verb, 
3 20 d-h. 

Verbal suffixes with prepositions 
(rare), 103 d. 

Verse arrangement of poetic passages, 
2 r (end). 

Vocalization of the text, 7 A, i : Baby¬ 
lonian, 8 g n, 103 m n. 

Vocative with and without the arti¬ 
cle, 126 /. 

Vowel-letters, 7 b-g , 8 h-m. 

Vowel-signs or points, 7 h, f, 8-10. 

Vowels, 7 : influenced by the nature 


of the syllabic, 26: firm or un¬ 
changeable, 25 : changes in them 
as regards quantity, 27 : impure, 
25 c n : pretonic, p. 86 n *, § 102/-*', 

103 c. 

Waw consecutive, § 49 a } b, before 
N in 1st pers. impf. Pi. with ano¬ 
malous pathah, 49 c, with the 
perfect, 49 h-l, with the imperfect, 
49 c-g: copulative, punctuation of, 

104 d-g : waw apodosis introducing 
the predicate, 143 d : explicative, 
154 a n (b): concomitantiae, 154 a 
n (fr): adaequationis, 161 a n. See 
also under Perfect and Imperfect. 

Weak consonants, 6 s: N and H, 23 : 

1 and \ 24. 

Weak verb3,41, 66-76 : their relation 
to one another, 77: relation be¬ 
tween and H"^, 75 nn-rr. 
Weakening (or softening) of conso¬ 
nants, 19 0. 

Wish, expressed by simple impf., 
107 n: by cohortative, 108 (with 
NJ, 108 c): by jussive, 109 (with 
fcO, 109 &), by imperative, no a: by 
perf. consec., 112 aa: by a noun¬ 
clause, 116 r n, 141 g : by 151 a: 
by \r\) 'D, 151 b-d: by DN, 
i.si e. 

Writing, Semitic, i k,l: old Hebrew, 

2 d, iy 5 a : its origin, 5 g. 

Zenjirli, inscriptions, 1 m, 32 k N. 
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the notes. Doubtful forms are marked ? Corrupt forms with +. 


N as consonant 
and guttural 6 c, 22; qui¬ 
escent 23 a-i\ prosthetic 
19 m 

3 K 96 

68 b 

50 e, 93 qq 
rnny 85 v 

68 b, 76 d 
tfON? 23 i 
DirriinN 9 1 n 
nnnx 109 3 

74 k, 76 h 
' 3 N for 159 cc 

nrix 68 i 

n'as 84 s / 

93 hh 

’nbtjjsi 53 p 
ninax 95 q 

55 9 

1131c 5 

CHN without arti¬ 
cle, 1 25/, 126 c 1 

87 g, as Q e re 
for nin 1 102 m t force of 
suffix lost 135 q and note 2 
D 3 'JIN 21c 
D' 3 hN 124 i t I4 g h 
’Untj 69 6 1 


trnx? 51 k 
3 HX 68 e 
UHX 64 a 

Ofi«t 55 e 
Hilt? 105 a 
n'n« 75 hh 
bnk 22 h 
nW 91 e 
D'!>nN 23 h, 93 r 
75 l 

"tp* 63 / 

iN 104 c, in dis¬ 
junctive questions 150 g. 
in indirect questions 150 i, 
in conditional sentences 
159 cc, in disjunctive sen¬ 
tences 162 

baiN 50 e 
% 105 a 
105 a 
84"0 

b'ote 68 i 
obs 929 

b 


•n^« 84 6 c 


ni» 31 X 93 r 
|DiN 84 a r 
72 C 2 , 
rris 95 n 
Dnnte 103 b 


fnnix 103 6 
1036 

TK 100 7, wil 
perf. and imperf. 107 
108 g l 

"liTK 23 h 
HN 68 i 
rna]K 85 b 

44/ 

rrm 75 hh 
yhix 8 4 a n 
nx 96, 105 a 
nnsi 96 

*inx not in const 
st. 130 g 
nbnnx 63/ 
vix 1 i 
75 66 
'OVIK 90 k 
niriN p. 283 
vm 64 c 
iqN 64 c 

23/, 7500 
iinvnx 91 n 
. 67 y 

ynK ,\ 7 nN in wishes 15 
nn« ,*tns ioqo 
inx 64 d 
Vint* 64 h 


I 
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|3 inx 29 g 
n'fihx 85 u 

'X island 93 y 
'X woeI 105 a 
'X not 152 q 
T8 148 
n?'X 100 i, 148 
n?fx ioot 
b'b’X 70 d 
84“ g 

}?X ,|'X connecting 
.s jj. and predicate 141^, 

) 1 2 i-q 

W 150 c 3 
to?2 4 / 2 , 706 
B*X 96 (and H$X) 
led distributively 139 5 ,c 
|^X 86 
'b'X 47 6 1 

ne^x 706 
djvx? 67 

ft's 856, 133 a’ 

^6? 100 i, uses of 

*53 

3 J 3 K 856, 133 a 1 
b?X 68 b 
"b^X 22 0 

(ptcp.) 52 S 
JTOX 9 1 e 

^ 3 X. for 27 q, 
68 /, 75 66 
’ip 3 ^ 61 d\ 
oaioit 61 d 
J 3 X loot 
!>r nbx) bx 34 b 

"bx with jussive 
09 c, 152 /, forming a 
egative compound 152 <7, 
ot standing immediately 
before a verb 152 h 

COWLEY 

I 


\b*j ,"bx 103 0, 119 g 

e*:i 5 i)« 35 m 

9 q, 87 t 
n^x 20 k 

D'H^X pluralis maje- 
statis 124 g and note 2 , 
without article 125/, with 
article 1260*, with the 
singular 145 h; with a 
plural 132 h 2 , 1451 

rfibx (inf. abs.) 75 »t 
D3'bx 22 o 
b'b« 84° 0 
to'.bx 103 p 2 
D'aobx 35 rn 

-ntobx 35 m 

Dpbx 1 35 m 

na^N 64 i 
nnn-bx 1190 1 

95 n 

DX (xb"DX) ill 
wishes 151^, in condi¬ 
tional sentences 159 l-v, 
dd , in double questions 
1500-1, in oaths 149, con¬ 
cessive 160 a 

QX firjTpo 7 ro\o j 

122 h 5 

n dx 96 

1 h 

pDS 63^9 
:nb'px 60 d 
jfrpx 86 g 1 
|CX for rppx 122/’ 
1 CX 68 b 
*IEX 23/, 68 c 

™ 44/ 

^DX 67 r, dd 

|X for!'« or 1^7/1 
n n 


545 

16/', 105 a, 
and Additions 

TUX 80 t 

^X (Jer42 6 ) 32 d 

(Is 5 i 19 ) 47 ^ 

,'?JX use of, in dif¬ 
ferent books p. 105 note 
'JX 32 c 

MX (Moab.) 7 d l 
tWX 96 

DD'DXf 72 aa, 113 w* 
TDX 84 6 / 

mbox 656 

P]pXf 72 aa } 1 13 w 2 
nspxt 69 A 1 
hedx 481' 

«DX 48 i 
^Spxi 68 A 
P?X 19 f } 66 e 
nnpx 9 i k 

Dnpx 71 

'W 6 3 / 
njyx 63 A 1 

WX (Moab.) 75 b l 
nbyx 63m 

*1$ 104 c, inten¬ 
sive 153, (*]$ . * .*)X) 154 ^(c) 
OH'XSX 58 a 1 , 75mwi 
* nsx 68 6, 76 d 
onsx 91 c 1 , 93 ss 
^SX 63 ?, 76 c? 
XiDwX 23 i 

154 al ( c ) 

v:px 93 r 
DDX 152 5, '? DDX 
163 c 

npDX 476 1 
dnsx 88 c 
nyb;px 656 
nafrxxf 71 


1 




546 Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


Piftf 71 

bbjW 47 l> 

N“)pK 109 3 
'b - rnK g v, 67 0 
Ernx 52 n 

vnrnk 93 r 

93 a 

=IiT® 7 2 gg, 75 dd 
ns-lK “jspp 

n? 67 p 

nrift 90/ 

E”=V ; K 47 b\ 114V 

ntyx 96 

D'afK 53 k 
D 3 B i « 9365 

nifN 75 1 

20 m 

nDjjtjta 10 A, 48 c 

as relative 
pron. 36, its syntax 138, 
in relative clauses 155, 
introducing obj.-clause 

157 c, after IV', by, & c . 

158 a, hypothetical (rare) 

159 cc, introd. temporal 
clauses 1640?, final 1656, 
consecutive 166 b , with 
prepositions forming con¬ 
junctions 104 b ; b for 
the genitive 129 h 

‘WK 84 V 

93 * 

‘1"W ,riN 103 b, syntax 
of 117 a-m ; before an un¬ 
determined noun 11 7 cZ; not 
denoting accus. 117 i~m 

AN 20 1, 32 h ; as 
masc. 32 g 
JRX m HFlK 32 g 

75 rr 


nm 7 6 d 
sr\m io 3 b 
jnna 103 b 
nanns 54 a 2 
'fiK/riN 32 A 


vnN 29 cf. 75 w 
p^niD 'riN 20/ 

JFlN 32 i 
73 rr 


3 preposition 

102 ; punctuation of 102 
d, h y m; with suffixes 

1 03 g; senses of 119 h-q ; 
3 essentiae 119 i; 3 par¬ 
titive 119 m ; 3 pretii, 
119^; 3 instrumenti with 
the object 119 ^ 

72 0, 76 g , 


152 a; 

D'bf <3 209 

9 V 

VW 33 61 5 
"133 93 £ 

nn-ija 44 9 
Dtq'a 74 i 
bna 84“ 0 
ibna 67 p 
pb 22 h 
Di^ns QQ r 
Jnn 3 51 Z 
msrna 672/ 
winn^na ? 75 £& 
Kte 76^ 
DtHta 23 c 
7 3 ^9 

D'pi 3 7 2 p 
DDDCnil? 61 e 
T 3 72 cZtZ 

%b nja 72 z 


Jrtija 209 
^ri 3 2 7 n 
|n‘3 64 d 
ipnp 677* 
tip-ina 9V 

D^D 3 93r 

107 c 

'3 for' 1)31 igi 

as interjection 105 b 
njfpjjjl 102 m 

r? 73“ 

< r? 1030 
unfo'a 103 p 1 

V 0'3 1 103 0 
TJ'? 1 I 03 0 

i'?j? r? 73^ 

'n' 3'3 73 a 
n;a 96 
n?? 103^ 

JTVI 32 ? 9 1 e 
D'P'JK 127 c* 
ibtfaa 517 

* 1 ) 133 ? 93 hh 

ba 152) 

nba? 19 jfc J f 

'siba 93 x 
,'iba 8 k 
'ba 152) 
byiba 8i d 

nyb? 99« 

'riba with iui 
constr. 1145, with an i 
jective 152 t\ 'nbab 
. . . not , with infin. n< 
with impf. 152 x ; (BN)'!;’ 
except , 163 c 

D 3 23 k 
103 A: 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


EDNVbS 61 d, 74 h, 

93 2 

'0“ 875,950 

!3 96 

V 3 72 0, 76 g 
133 90 0 
DH '33 23 k 
on '33 60 h 

n 33 (Moab.) for 
'033 7 d' 
03 ? 73 a 
' 3 ?y 3 103 d 

nop 51 1 

v V? 2 9 <> 75 « 

■yv? (f 73 20 ) 539 

IH'Pyi 93 m 

D'bys M5^ 

•Tip 80 A 

W 53 * 

, 359 

?biony?? 1169 1 

Vll 93 y 

Dyp 619 
• 3 -J 23 109 s 
D'lia? 123 a' 

«■)? (m 75 rr 
bn? 855 
nri'31? 93 n 

’ n H? 95 g 

njrn 80/ 

M 72 c’, w, 78 6 
C 3?>3 67 7) 

' 331 ^ 3 ? 91 « 

n? 96; to per- 
>nify a people 122 i 

n? for rr? 7 / 
baon? 90 k 
D 33 ; iH 3 10 g, 91 d 

9 u ; p. 285 
s. v« jv? 


yb^nat 72 C c 

nsa 84 s c 

K™ 44/ 

D'n 33 124 h 
'35 86 i, 87 g 
bpa 85 s 
D'na 93 x 
owns 950 
’ ™ 23/ 

brta 84° r 
'ia 8 k 
;i 3 8 k 
bia 67 n 
Via 65 a 
939, v 
'ab'a 85 V 
nbaba 95 r 
nba 1 91 e 

o:j» 80/, g 

n ob 44/ 

D 3 intensive 153, 
154 a l (c); DaQ) t , f DS ibid.; 
('?) Da concessive 160 b 
naa 84^6 
^jrnaia gin 
nrVa go i 
"K^a 66 c 
wi 66 c 
Ta 66 c 
arc^a 90^ 

85 u 
3 K?t 96 
ripT 44 c 
IS? 52 0 
m 93 a: 
on 67 n 
Don 100 g* 

3311 84 a r 


547 

72 q 
vn 64 d 
p'rn 20 c 
TJ. 91 d 
84*" 6 

* 0 ! 93 x > 95 f 
67 dd, j5u,bb 

nfe 93 * 

8 4 ° g 
abb.'i 67 co 
™bl 95/ 

D'nbn 93 ?( 

D* 5 ! 93 mm 
D'p’n 12471 

'I*?! 58 i, 59 / 

69 m 

njn 69 c, m 2 
njn 48 1 
?} 67 66 
ItaTj 85 M 
e>:srn 93 n 
fay*? 9 i& 

80 

22c 

n with Mappiq 
14, as a weak consonant 
23 Z, in verbs 75, as 
a mere vowel-letter 6 d, 

7 M, 2 4 9 

H locale, origiu 
90 6, use 90 c-t, with 
constr. st. before a geni¬ 
tive 90 c, sometimes oti¬ 
ose 90 e, mere poetic 
ornament 90/, g, in place- 
names 90 g l , added in se- 
gholate nouns to the de¬ 
veloped form 90 i, 931 

n (Article) punc- 


x n 2 
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tuation 35, syntax 126: 
see Article in Index I 

H interrog. 100, 
origin and pointing 100 
i-n , uses of 150; E^(l) * * * H 
150 h 

n_ (with the tone), 
ending of fem. nouns 80 c 
H— (toneless), end¬ 
ing of the Cohortative and 
Imperative 4 8 c,d, i ; an old 
case-ending 90 a-i 

ri— 3rd masc. sing, 
pronominal suffix 91c 

n_ (without Map- 
piq) anomalous 3rd fem. 
sing, pronom. suff. 910 
«n 1056 

nat(Mi 6 U ) 47 6 1 

53 <7 
35 

nxn 105 a 

orw, 144 d 1 
btcrvn ban 127/ 1 
mKn 65 e 

35 o 

U9 
nrnan 74 j 
72 w 
nan 1056 

72 V< 74 Z 
nrtt^an 786 
trail 72 a:, 78 6 
nw n»an (Moab.) 80 p 
nan 67 1 
nan an jo g (end) 
nanan 16 g 
n»n Q e re for 53 n 
118 e 3 
njh 69 w 


bh 75 n, aa 
nbnsn 93 r 
Eton 72 v 
t^nn-innn 127/ 1 
54 h 

TD'nn? 72 e 
'nabnnt 9 o n 
n^nn 52« 

Kin ,K'n 32*; Kin with 
Q e re fcOH 17 c, Kin as fem., 
not an archaism 32 l 

wn (fron, nen) = 

ij)se or idem 135 a 1 , demon¬ 
strative 136, for the copula 
141 h, resuming the sub¬ 
ject 145 u z > in questions 
136 e (end), 150 l 
Kin 75 hh 
etavi 72 fc 
jnin 69 W 
'in 105 a 

rain 6nf 
na>n 7 / 
ni^in 86 l 
Dy§ c6in 29/ 
nsm ] 7 2 ee 1 
y'sin 1 69 v 
K'yin 74 1 
urnnin 59 k 
yann 65/ 
nnvtn? 80 i 


mi>'?n 

T 

67 y, 72 ee 

o?n 

54 d 

D?“» 3 tn 

53 z 

nnshnn 

75 00 

ninn 

15 PP 

'nbnnn 

63 k 

>nn />nn 

- T l V 

35 /, 27 ? 

5 >nn 

67 t 

'bnn 

74 *. 75 » 


Q'^nn 35/ 

D’tp’iqn 35/ 

npnnn 90/ 

• < 

nnnn 6 7 to 

nntsn 27 q 

K'n 32 k ® 

i6 /. 6 39 , >75 
with participle 116 r, wii 
^ before infin. 114 h-Jc ,! 
copula 141 g-i. Cf. Fl'n, 
n>n 75 n ^ 

ni>n = one day )• 

1265 

ne'^Di’n 1340' 
ap'n n 3 ^ 

^p’n 91, 85 c 
'rlvn 1 69 x, 786 
nta>n t 90/ 
kxvi 69 v 

r'i?'n 70 e 

*itrn 24/’, 706 
rpn 75 m 1 
MiSH (inf.abs.)7£ 
on 150 d, e 
P?n 72 * 

'?' 3 H 7 5 mm 

«»5pn 53 P 

«an 72 w 

»&n expressing r 
assurance 1500 

nnjn 69 w, 71 
fc 34 / 

"fc? 34/ I 
34/ 

inflexion i 
69 a;, use of, to express co 
tinuance 113 u 

^n 69 m 3 
Kiabn i 231 
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*>?!>'? 44 A 
io g 
D^fi 50 e 

cinr6n (Moab.) 54 1 
DH 32 m } for the 

ininine, 32 n 

nVKDTl 97 g 

n©n its DageS 20 k 
niton 91 e 

SKnsn in close con- 
: xion 72 bb , 93 />p, cf. 

1 d 

*a&n?n 67 v 
topn 67 y 
29 o J 

nekton 

Don 67« 

VDon 75 u 
n^DDH (Moab.) 8o/‘ 
snvon 64 A. 
tryon 133 c 3 
D'jn'SDn 109 
nnen 75 ff 
rmeten 126 m 1 
nripn 72 w 
nnpn 72 w 

jn with suffixes 
do 0, 147 b y origin 105 b, 
= if 159 ^ 

nan 76 a 

H 3 H with suffixes 
do 0, 147 by origin 105 6, 
ith ptcp. of present time 
16 n\ more often of future 
me 116 p 

nan 20 k 

njjran 85 c (A dit.) 

nan 72 ee 
nnan 64 k 
npn ,npn 72^ 


anpn 

72 ee 

aaan 

log 

win 

58 4 

pan 

log 

naan 

72 k 

apj^ian 

66/ 

bn 

105 a 

5DH 
" \ 

72 ee 

Dn^ion 

• IT 

35 

ran 

72 ee 

rmn 

72 ee 

nnpn 

72 

rrnyn 

6379 

D'^yn 

35? 

D'aiVn 

35 ? 

rotyn 

35 ? 

n$n 

67 dd 


6379 

nbyn 

63 2> 

anain 

113 A 

D'an'yn 

35 ? 

Vpyn 

116 9 1 

Dwyn 

75 « 

■vnyri 

63 0 

Tan 

67 V 

’asn 

61 a 

t6sn 

t : • 

75 00 

nsan 

A": * 

2 9 ?> 53 ? 

nan 

29 9, 67 « 

jxn? 

113d 2 

1 ‘osn 

72 m 

wn^pn 

67 

by npn 1 

299 

intopn 

*]2 IV 

nanbpn 

log 

DJTN’nn 

22 8 

nann 

11 3 A 

nann 

75 # 

nann 

t : 

75 # 


jvann ? 

75# 

wished 

20 A. 1 , 22 e 

mn 

t v 

279. 93 aa 

inn 

75 w > <*« 

pnnn 

29 9, 64 4 

pnnn 

64 h 

vrrtnn 

T * | T 

84? 

onn 

72 ee 

Jisnn 

67 72 cZcZ 

D'lsnn 

* “IT 

35 ^ 

pann 

67 ee 

aynn 

67 V 

npynn 

22 * 

nnn+ 

90 n 

nnn 

* T-J 

93 aa 

nnn 

93 aa 

n'mn 

t v r-: 

93 aa 

pnnn 

93 aa 

to'fcn ? 

73 « 

ap'&n 

66 e 

rvbn 

67 V 

mytyn 

T_ :i — 

90 t 

vrnWn 

54/ 

3E>n 

” T 

299, 72y 

yn#n 

65 c 

aanyap.n 

(fern.) 59 4 

bs^n 

1134 

npi?n 

679/ 

Dppn 

67 ee 

y^n 

IB 99 

pypn 

if 

nta^n 

35 <* 

ninn^n 

75 £4 

:tnn 

299, 67 V, 
72 dd 

nnzinnn 

544 

vnn 

68 t 

Dt?n:nn ? 

64 i 

nbnn 

67 
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*nt?n»nn ? 55 g 
qtpnn 67 V 

ntejnn 75 qq 

75 qq 

npenn 54 1 
npssnn 54 1 
D'ja najnnn 156 c 1 
wrnnn 64 d 

1 as a vowel- 
letter 5 6 1 , 7 &-</, 8 h-m y 
9 n-s, its changes 24, 
initial 26 a ; a firm conso¬ 
nant in verbs 72 gg, in 
verbs orig. 1*6 75 n, 6, &A, 
cf. in nouns 93 a? 

) pointing of 
104 d-g } connecting sen¬ 
tences 154, = and that, or 
and especially 114 p, 154a 1 
(b), introducing predicate 
143 d; *1 introducing pre¬ 
dicate m h, or apodosis 
(rare) mq, 159 o(e),s(f). 
143 d ; ) with perf. intro¬ 
ducing predicate or apodo- 
mii2_f-oo, 143 c?, 159 0,8. 
See also Waw in Index I. 

23 c/, 68 h 
:Droto 60 d 
rijiot 49c 

'jnto 2 3 d, 2 6 9 . 

102m, 104 d 
■ 53 ", 9 , 68 i 

inkl 68 e 

ni W ’ 

■inKl 64 h, 68 « 
nr.c ; nnwt ii3« 3 
49 « 

■ibrr to ? 49 e 


bsi 68 e 
49 e 

49c 

= rather than 
i 33 & 2 

^ 69 V 

102 d, 104^ 
rnnDfcO (Moab.) 7 c 
nTJW? 49 e 

D, R^ 49 «. 72 < 

48 d 

ani<1 75 99 

n*n 29 3-1 

|031 1049 

owni 736 

53 9 
'n*ap> 76 h 
nbsni 75 ee 
D'ntaenm? -j 2 x 
'Pirinn) 67 dd 
'Flijtpill 72 k, w 

Hjni in prophetic 
style 1 12 y, z 
rm\ 28 b 
*rn 286 
'roD*m 70 e 
d ?"' 9 I i- 63 q, 104/ 
VnODill (Am 4 7 ) 112 7 t 3 
"ripni 12W 
n'npqj. 72 w 

[nam 72 w 

nnwi? 72^ 

riDini 72 w 
nvp?m 7I 

Vnym 67 ee 

irwprn 76A 

UBfctpm 29/ 
atopm 721 
'n'trini 537), 75 ee 


Brfrefm 721* 
rutJDie’nni 546 

16«, 104 1 

'l’JJ 104? 

nsern (Ex 5 16 ) 74 9 
Vfl? 76 * 

'bj 761 
DpQ*m 2 m 
n;n; 67 A 

H'nj with e for 
286, 639, 104/, in pau; 
sometimes njnj 75 n 


'nim 

67 ee 

Wi 

>j6 d 

: -itrx.'i 

1* 

(in Jb) 68 e 


68 A 

"ibtW 

; V* 

23 h 


23 d, 68 e 

n«il 

23 d 

' T* 

74 * 


75 ? 

•ji.Tl 

64? 


69 w, 70 e 

na»i 

69 u 

% 

67 p 

nenan 

:it : • 

7 c 


53 " 


69 u 


53 " 

nim 

T J“ 

I02m 

w 

104/ 


16 9; as 1 

narrative formula 111 /« 

vm 

t : j*- 

29 ? 

!>jwi 

67 y 

ini'i ? 

68 i 

ran 

64 b 

N'Xi’l 

74 * 

n 

75 r 
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75 r, 766 

nan. 65^ 

tapjnn 29 g 
«D_ny 74/ 
w 169 
7 5 rr 

^nji (H08 10 )? 11 iw 1 

^nn 24« 

(Moab.) 7 c 
Dgbrmi 6371 
%! 69/ 

.•warn 69/ 

»D?1 75 r 
in>l 75 r 
Oil 75 r 
UDBM 47 t 

i>n“i 69 t 
T’l 76/ 

T? 1 - 7 1 

«*"n 53 w. 73/ 

teilt 60 
DBTDSil 589 
720c 

vis*! 67 9 , y 
'I 80 d, 94/ 
nfel 24 e 
ibjl 72 «e 
QlK^l 60 A 
mu 72 ee 

as?. 672/ 

eg 3 679 
T 19, > 1 677), 73/ 

59 a 

oyh 72/ 

Min (Moab.) 75 6 2 

nsji 72 1 

' 33 PV 21 63 m 
Mtfpyn? 53 n 


’Tl 75 cc 

1 B |1 67 x 

75 q 
H&a 65/ 
p?h 7 1 
m 71 
■fa 67 9 
ngn 679 
rsn 1 71 
*in 757 

D'NTlDn INTI 75 rr 
3T1 68 t 

1 T 1 75 q 

49 d , 1 

D^l 27 o, 670 ; 
with accus. 121 d 2 
75 qq 

1S-T1 23/, 7599 
^BO') 69 s 
n^n;i 695 

rlJJK'TJ 44 d 

44^ 

2 ^) 2 6 p 2 , 759 
onaeh 69 A: 
tegh 60 d, 7566 , 
131 m 3 

D ?yn 165 / 

on^’l 69 M 
nwi 71 
Wn 75 7 

W 75 M 

snh 68 A 

™.t 75 M 

aonen?- 55 7 

lonil 679 
la trnai 299 

w) 1047 

n $ 73 d 


73 d 

p- in‘ perfect 
(rare) 44 l; in impeifect 
47 m, n ; less frequent with 
waw consec. 49 c? 1 . Cf. 

IV-. 

64 i 

DT? 1 ? 697 *, 76 / 

i>w] H 2 « l 
•vcini 49 
n'rjm 75 u 

3^31 49 «* 

D'm 67 9 
nnaety 44/ 
npcbi? i 9 p 
nywii 75 i 

"iiyi 286 , 104 d 

"TO 1049 

DFB'Efl 44 tZ 

75 77 

n?lpl 1049 

;ipi s/c 
nnVp 67 ee 
n r« 3 ’ 75 » 

'nNSU 75 rr 

44/720 

'riaE'i-(^ 23 fi )l 69 m* 
HI- nouns ending 
in 86 k , 95 t, plur. of 95 u 
nrtNFii 72 /t 

ntfanif 76 h 
'nsoni 48 d 
nrnaini 47 1 
D'nni 72 h 
^avn 69 r 
DB’-MWl 75u 

'^tni for " 1 NJ ?1 23 / 

68 k 

tqnrii 7 4 1 
tnpn 23 / 
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irn 6 3 m 
cwn 7 2jf 
'Em 76/ 
ehbn'Ti 72 1 
ttnorn 72 cc 
tng'jnt 70 e 
33 V 511 63m 
ogrn 72 ff 

-i-ivm 65 « 
iasxnit 60 d 
«Ti?Fnj 60 a* 

»oro 75J» 
rv& 27 0 ,67 p 

pD'brnj 589 

yav?A 71 

T (Moab.) for HI 
7 <P 

riNt 34, use of 136 
™ 34, use of 136; 
enclitic 13 6 c, d; —here 
or now 136 d\ as a rela¬ 
tive 138 

3 HT 82 

nt ,Vr 34 b 

V demonst.pron. 
34 d ; relat. pron. 138 g 
90 l, to 
rryt 73 d 
rripn 20 n 


5 i a 


lebrevo Words and Forms 

n with dageS f. 

aj?n 93 dd 

plicitum 22c 

'J^Ot 87 9 
.1 

'?£) 1519 

ton 'nipn 67 r 

tnban 63 1 

ni'in 1056 

59 9' 

67 cc 

in-jin 8 4 b g 

D'tobn i 93 a: 

ttjn 95 d 

Dn 96 

*yn 93 a; 

non 23/ 

'?n 67/ 

^Bton 90 k 

nm\ *in 96 

V)ten 67 ee 

iHn 2oi 

r6cn ,nSpn 456 

D'nint 93 w 

^pn 98 a 

wain 7500 

nston 94/ 

^'nn ^in? 73 d 

-fpy ri^pn 97 e 

Detain 950 

vnppqt 91 1 

'i?tn 27 n 

nten 67 r 

'lin 86 i, 87 g 

=l? n 9 1 « 

Dnin 84“ t 

Dan 1189 

^>t«n 23 k' 

'aan 67 a 

nih (2S2 4 ")? 93 »t 

'jin 20 6, 63 1, 

■vjn 84“ 0 

67 CC 

inn 84“ 0 

npn 93 m 

npin 45 d 

nTDq 82 

'pin 93 e« 

lxn 91 k 

D'tten 23 c, 74 i. 

nsixn 55 « 

75 00 

nnxivn 55«, 84 11 

teQ 75 ^9 

q'xxn 93 66 

'n ,njrq 'n 930a 1 

’ iipn 93 w 

1 149 a 1 , c 

Dpipn 93 66 

ps *n 32 c 

'p.pn 10 9, 93 


67 ee 
'nm 6700 

rnoi 5 2 2 > 
rntpt ? 80 $r 

ni33j 93 ^ 

TJJ] 86 9 1 
npjri 63 p, 64 c 
na 95 « 
n( 6 7 

w)! 55 j 


n'n w bat forms 

Tf 

take Metheg 16/, pointing 
of 63 q, shortened forms of 
in imperfect 7 5 *> I )cr ^ ec ^ 
forms as if from 'll? / 6 i 
px , n 27 w 
nini 80/ 
ijvn 90 0 
'30 23J, 75 oa » ^ 
nitoan 86 Z 


nnn 46 <f 

'?p T q 63 1 

niqq 953 
nn 67 
enn 84 b b 
'Wfrn 1 87 g 
'Bk'n 46 d, 63 1 
D'B>nt 72 p 
bof n 85* 
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«$?*«? 55 / 
nit? 65 b 
nza 84 b b 

72 c, n, 78 b 

nteote 19 8 4 6 0 

WO 22 6 

D*JB with impf., of 
ast time 107 c, of present 
me i52r 

' as a vowel- 
jtter 5 b l , 7 b-g , 8 A-m, | 
its changes 24, as 
litial vowel 47 5 1 ; orig.' 
eappearing in poet, forms 
f verbs 7 5 u,v, dd, gg 

“ 9 * 53 71 
-mo 72 h 
trifcO 68 b 
Ihtf 68 5 
spmtf 64 a 
db**: 63 w 
pW 68 c 
"ICS' 68 c 
'IDS' 68 b, h 
"fDfcO 261, 6q e 

nkj.i 

tS’ttl 64 c 
IDPS; 67 p 2 
ws; 72 a 
sia; 72 a 
ena; 72 A 

"W 53 « 
riBo; 69 n, 70 a n 

■i'?.- 53 “ 
st??' 75 00 
i?: 67 j> 

li; impf. of 78 6 
67 9 (Addit.) 

V 93 mm 


TP 76 a 
nv 76 a 
•TR 76 / 

«: 691* 
liT 67 cc, 76 a 
jiT 72 r 
'T1 87/ 

D 3 T 91 k 
bv 67 g (Addit.) 

’ey. 67 9 

IDT 679 

nni 441 

IJJOJT't 120 6 1 

/yy 44 * 

nreh;? 48 d 
"an; 690 
nan; 63 m 
e)Vn; 63 e 
wnj 2 7 w 
•WR 23 / 75 * 

n T n : 53? 

nin; I7e, its pro¬ 
nunciation with prefixes 
102 m; nisas 125 A 


^ain; 

53 ? 

y'eftn; 

53 ? 

NT 

* t 

75 * 

'n' 

. MV 

9 / 75 * 


6 ip 

bn:? 

68 A 

nsn: 

t : 

90/ 

nsv 

53 « 

Tyni' 1 

55 6 

ehv 

53 “ 

‘pnv 

53 m 

naV 

. |T 

65 / 

bgv 

53 6 9 r 

T 

(ptcp.) 52 

oi' 

96 

DOi' 

T 

1009' 


nip?’’, 95 7 
*|DiM 50 « 
nvi' 74 i 

0'$?’', (ptcp.) 52 s 
tnP 69 w 
nnv 69r 

'mtST 90 n 
np 53 M 

’’S’’’ 53 73 « 

D ?*’' 53 «» 73 «* 
nap 65 c 
1 DP 67 dd 
63 9 

ijnan; 60 6, 63 m 
t?atv 63 d 
Barr 63 d 

nn; 28 e 2 , 75 

inn: 91 k 
i 35 r 

P 3 JT, 47 m 
^xpin; 27 q 
’p)nj 63 9 

'D 1 75 s 

'n', 75 s 

;n'n; ? 20 n, 60 d, 
67 V 
20 i 
Dni 67 g 
^ribrp 64 ft 
ID'.. 53 “ 

%n; 606, 67» 
?2K 67 cc 
D*rr 72 r 
fsnj 29 u 
|mn; 51 m 
’pn;. 53 u, 67 y 
nn; 66/ 
nnir 63 m 
^nrv 20 i 
i 9 d 
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y?.; 69 i» 
rn?;; 70 d 
3 'B'i 70 e 
70 d 

w 73/ 

tp; 69 b' 
ne^ 706 
n ^?' 75 qq 

Vni> 3 ; 44 e 

to'Dp; 75 mm 
lENM; 75 dd 

n ?'. 53 67 S', 2 / 

33 ^ 67 cc 

TPlh 27 5, 44<7 
li^ 27 «c, 84** c 
b:ir 7 2 «e 
7 2 ec 
pbj 72 ee 
I'k 72 ee 
y?2 72 ee 
69 p 
iriab; 1 60 e 
pB‘p^ 27 l 
D' 1 (Siloam inscr.) 

7 / 

no’ (Moab.) 7 c 

ni ?! 75 y 

D'B’ 132 h - 

W. 67? 

67 g 

n k>’ 23 e , 751)/> 

75 M 
1BJ 72 dd 
^ 30 ; 68 h 
P— in 2nd sing, 
fern, imperf. 470; Aram, 
piur. for O' 1 — 876. 

m 73 g 

^r 64 d 


Words and Forms 


66 < 

dvip; 21 «* 

74 76 h 

Dip; 72 r 

*\2 ee 

Dip; 72 « 

66/ 

Dip; 72 A 

75 M 

n i 5 !. 53 « 

23 ^ 47 ^ 75 oo 

’np; 20 m 

(Addit.) 679 

nj^bp; 47 ^ 

72 tM 

P.p’Dp'. 2 9 <7 

7 2 66 

D|T (juss.) 72 6 

72 <56 

n K 53 w 

67 0 

PP} forms of 7 8 6 

69 A 1 , 78 c 

93 

68 6 

8 4 a n 

52^ 

tTJi?! 75 rr 

61 d 

^nx-jp: 60 c 

59/ 

60 c, 74 e 

53« 

n li?? 75 rr 

72 cc 

72 r 

55/ 

ksnp} 21 e l 

1079’ 

KT 766 

158 6 

75 hh 

72 CC 

**£ 1ST, <1 

(verb) 63 c 

*kt 7500 

63 m 

'NT g ^ a 

75 AA 

DflNTf 74 <7 

10 / 60 6 

Tl! 6 9 S r > 75 to 

forms of 76/ 

1 63 n 

23 A 1 , 84k n 

isn-i; 60 d 

72 dd 

’js-n; ioh 

55 ^ 

HT forms of 76/ 

656 

toiT 72C&J 

75 rr 

i n x 67^ 

76 e 

yn: 67 1 

75 W 

}r>: 67 P 

91,69 p 

D^Vn; 88 c 

7 i 

*|nT 52 n 

64 A 

TOT 95 i 

7 i 

iTDT 23 A 

23/ 

"yT 6771 

93 a 

J?T 6771 


-for 

<r 

• T 

n: h) 
njpr 
? 

nb; 

Dp} 

rip: 

rvip: 

map: 

5|p; 

p]p ; 

rrip: 

32 ?: 

'n?! 

n3r 

: —1 

W 3 ?V’ 

x*s I?: ,ip: 
?y:n3 jy: 

viy'51; i 
3'py: 
Diy: 

■ 5 JCT 3 S' 

ns' 

T T 

rrcnsr 

ns' 

“ " T 

rppjp^t 

npp: 

«r 

T T 

Nr(’^N) 

nr 

- T 

pnv’ 

W 

• T T 
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WV. 67 dd 

*7 5 rr 

75 2 
P'B>: 66 e 
CVw’B" 1 47 n 
nae'jp) 47 b' 

■w’' meaning 1 521; 
ith suffixes 100 o,- 7); 
hypothetical sentences 
6 <7 (with ptcp.), B" 1 
fpoth. 159 dd; in ques- 
3ns 141 k (with ptcp.) 

mi 74 7 

am aB"t 47 6 1 

206, 67 cc 
UST 67 7) 

, te i ’ 47 6 1 
sntf’ 2 7 «■ 

D'S 1 ! 67 y 

w: 67 9 

53» 

Dt$h 67 g (Addit.) 
23 c 
75 rr 
75 rr 

its suffix 67 o 1 ; 
doubtful form 100 o 2 
DH 47 0 

86 g 
60 6 

1 v a :it : 

n’-— nouns ending 
n 86 l, 94/, 95 « 

W 7566 
irnsrv 64 i 
Dni 67 <7 
DiV 67 g 
ten) 679 

l 1 ?!!. 53 M > 66 * 

Dnjn; 27 q, 29 v 

* 1 ^ 54 l 


Hebrew Words and 

r?: 53 w I 

rnn? 809 

3 for (Moab.) 

7 d l 

3 its meaning 
102 c ; with suff. 103 h ; 
construction of 118 s-x, 
prepositions often omitted 
after ii8s-w; exception¬ 
ally with prep. 118 s~; 3 
veritatis n 8 x ; omitted in 
comparisons 141 d; not 
= 155 ? 

" 1 K 3 + 19 P 

T^K 3 1 61 6, C 

WJ 33 118 s 2 
DM 52 2 
njyfcOM 118 s 2 
n^nnns 118 s 2 
Yana 21 d 
D^ri 3 35^ 
spare? 51 66/ 

3313 19 0, 84* 0 

'3 for '13 246. 
cf. 93 2 / 

'3 omitted in 
obj.-clause 157 a, intro¬ 
ducing obj.-clause 15 7 
introducing direct narra¬ 
tion 157 6, causal 158 6, 
in conditional clauses 
159 aa, bb, asseverative 
159 ee, adversative and 
exceptive 163, temporal 
164 d, consecutive 107 m, 
166 b 

DN '3 163 a-d 

'V? 86 i 

| 3 'V '3 1586' 

0 '?O 35 b 


Forms 

pin '3 24 e 
ro 3 100 i 
0^33 88 6, 131 d 3 
(veib^'y) 736 
^3 used abso¬ 
lutely 117c, with a fol¬ 
lowing genitive 117 c, 
127 b, c; construction of 
its predicate, 14 6c; with 
a participle absol. 11 6w; 
with a negative 152 b 
’nsb'3 75 00 
r &3 91 e 
nbf 61 h 
4 (=^ 3 ) 7577 

'i >3 96 
^3^3 72 m 

4 n 91/ 

TO 3 103 k 
' 31 D 3 103 h 5 , k 
118 s 3 
D'-inoa? 84 1 m 
|3 100 i 
tOn -|3 20 g 
ni ^33 20 h, 53 7 
D 33 85 t, 87 h 
niD }3 93 ee 
^D 3 8 4 3 0 

1 #? 35 9 
nnsivs 357 

^y 3 118 s 3 

35 » 

ID'S? 103 f* 

!"DB 3 91 e 
0^33 134r 3 

^033 85 s 
1 V )3 2 2 3 , 64 e 
nrna 64 0 
'rf\ 3 44 0 
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JT &3 20 y 
bets forms of 78 c 
3 H 3 25 c 2 , a qital 
form 84 a n, the d un¬ 
changeable 93 low 
Djon? 91 e 
fnn-ara 9U 
njris 95 r 
in? 65 s 

b preposition 

45 f, 9 ‘, pointed b 102 f-i, 
I0 3 e > f\ uses of 119 r-u \ 
reflexive use 119s; intro¬ 
ducing the object 117 n ; 
denoting the genitive 129 ; 
with a passive and with 
passive ideas 121 /; in- 
scriptionis 11977; distri- 
tributive 123 d\ with the 
infinitive 114 f-s, "h with 
infin. 114 p; =in respect 
to 14 3 e ; perhaps = Arab. 
Id, surely 143 e. 

& origin 100 a ; 
in prohibitions 107 0 ; 
with the Jussive 109 d; 
as negative answer 15071, 
uses of 152 a-d, u ; nega¬ 
tiving a single idea 152 a 1 ; 
exceptional positions of for 
emphasis 1526; = in 

order that . . . not 165 a ; 
*6} forming hypothetical 
sentence 159 dd 

written for & 
. io 3 9 
53 q 

“NnS 51 /, 72 V 

uvb 72^ 


itoxb 

23 d 

ibxb 

286 

*n!> 

119 c 

ttab 

T 

67 77 

ntob 

67 r 

toab 

• T 

53 3> 7 2 * 

Njab? 

80 h 

'nbab 

with infin. 

114s; with 

impf. 152 cc 

l?b 

9Z dd 

yf? 

29/ 

Diab 

tt ♦ 

67 i> 

mb 

r* 

69 c 

B'tanbf 

45.3 

nb 

T 

23 I0 3 9 

'atatabt 

90 71 

ni'nb 

286 

b'anjt 

68 1 

nsjnb 

72 2 

T^b 

66/ 

n'snb 

•• t : 

67 7(7 

Dansnb 

67 dd 

nitonb 

Tr: 

ISC 

ntanb 

IS 99 

royot«nb 

53 ^ 

T 'ib 

written for 


i°3 0 

ib 

in wishes, its 

construction 

151 e; in con- 

ditional clauses 159 l, m, 

x-z 


wb 

23 i 

Dib 

72 p 

tj’ib 

91 & 

|nnb 

86/ 

K.bib /bib 

formation 


2 7 w, in conditional clause* 
159 l, m, x-z 

nhb 9 i e 

53? 

D^b 88 6 

P^b 53 3 
Dnb 22 h 
nvnb 28 b , 67 cc 
67 cc 

nha "snb ? 84 11 n 
nyob 66 6 
nin'J> 102 m 
9 o/ 

’lB'b 69 n, 71 
Kto'S 75 rr 
ugnj!> 697/1 

imperative, 

for 48 i; as an inter 
jection 105 6 

pronoun, fo 

\b 103 9 

top 105 6 

93 a? 

53 3 

(Moab.) fo 

7/ 

n# 19 d y 69 m 
nob ncf ,neb ,nob ii 

punctuation 49 f,g, 102 l 
in requests or warning 
often nearly =lest 150 c 
tab ,03/ 3 
tab 103 ^ 
ntaob 53 q 
oru'ob 91 k 

ipb 119 c 3 r 



lSo!> 

119 e 


nhpb 

53 7 


nStwab 

45 « 


yi»i> 

66 6 



801 


nnin£ 

53 7 



53 7 . 

66/ 


102 i 


~inpS 

53 7 


T 3 J^ 

53 7 


tivb 

72 9 


dp '}6 

35 7 


npjiij 

100 6 

, 101 

ni:yb 

5 1 l 


ib’yS ? 

53 ^ 


psb 

119 c 

, 130^ 

«asi> 

45 7 


niayb 

53 7 


ua pnxi) 

29 7 


a'T& 

• 1 

55 / 



66 9 


npi) 

66 g 


Plj^ 

52 s (ptcp.) 


10 h, 

52 d 

'npi> 

66 9 


nn,^t 

65 7 


ntqpb 

19 k, 

74 h 

xii>? 

69 «. 


nix-; b 

51 £ 


nantob 

53 7 


ijpbb 

61 6 


i>ix^ 

109 3 


n’a0 

53 7 



65 e 


ne6Vij 

V i * 

1340 1 
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9 C I'?? 5 * 1 53 7 uses 137; in exclamations 

17 mb 537 *48 

; e m&i> 6j n i°2 6 


*HPf& 53 7 
W# 53 7 
DK> n^i> 64 g 

? 69 m 
aiivnn!? r0 2 / 
tPinb 7 66 i 


B as preform a- 
tiye of participles 52 c, 
sometimes dropped 52 s; of 5 8 9 5 
infin. (rare") 4$ e: of nouns. io 3 /“ 


infin. (rare) 45 e; of nouns 
85 e-m 

*P /"HO for HD 20 37 

90 / 

f89 (ptcp.) 52 5 
D 3 DND 61 d 
VDDNDi 52 p 

nap 29/ 
nppp 92 ^ 

*?P with final K 
dropped 722, 74^ 76 /t 

n&'pD 91 ^ 

i> ri'ap 130 a 3 
\f»ao 119 c 2 
'llibap n 9 c 2 
’iny?*? 80 d 
■V'sap for "20 20 m 
nm»?s 20 m 
jtao 85 V 

nninjo (Moab.) 91 k* 
’??!? 85/ 

£0?P infin. 45 e 
nghjDI 91 k 

19 d } 54 c 
rninp 26 A, 67 0 
fnp? 916 
np 27 $ 

Pto 99 0 

n ? )" r '° ,*» 20 tf, 37 ; its 


D'ai>np? 53 0 

followed by 
115^, cf. 45 e 

53 7 

(ptcp.) 52 s 
verbal suffix 
58 g\ noun suff. 91/ Z, 


rate 72 ? 

72 p 

71 

ni“)piD see Additions 
IVJPDt 52 « 

K 3«6 53 0 
Njrio 7500 
HNVte 

"S’? 74 f, 94 / 

p'lnift 93 pp 

nnip 9 o/ 

HP 68 i 

-Ipm nnpt n 3 h 2 

pnp ii 9 c 
D^ pbnpt 53 o 

fttnp fem. 122 Z 1 
T?.D£ 93 ss 
'pnp 136 
Dnynot 530 
nicnqo 959 

ninp 80 g 

\inpD 75 kk 

'P 37; its uses 
137 

'p in wishes 
151 a, d 
njrpp 102 m 
D?P 88 d } 96 
Qp^P 24 f \ 706 
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i> J'D'D 130 a 5 
(P'P 1 (Siloam inscr.) 

If 

"1i:» 69 m 
rbio 23/ 

D-13D 48 i, 61 b 
nnao 91 k 
^nbp 9 1 n 
ab 75 00 

74 ? 
mtfb 74A 
nDK^D 23 c, 85 g 
naaKbpt 91 e,l 

75 qq 
nab 119 c J 

’b 75 qq 
naife 46 e 
ppib 55 b, 90 m 
|'b 72 ee 
'ab 46 d 

nbob 99 e , 119 c 2 
4? 68 A 
psb 119c 

'bb 64 i 

'nb 23/ 
ht 30 119 c 2 
t^noio *75 <&£, 93 ss 
,3 ?9 103 m, 1350 s 
^ypp 119 c 2 
85 9 

D'gnDD 85 g x 

JP preposition 

101 a; its punctuation 

102 b ; with suffixes 

103 i, m ; its meanings 
119*7-2; partitive 119 io 2 ; 
negative force of 119 w-y\ 
with the comparative, 


I 33 a )^i =too much or 
too little for 133 c; preg¬ 
nant use in comparisons 

119 if, ^3« 

fc^.vfp 103 m 

7? 376 
55 b 

"15?? 119 c 2 
3»"I3D 103 m 
'3D plur. apoc. 1 
87/; poet, for ft? 90 7n } 
102 6, for '3DD 103 i (in 
pause pD) 

'3D twice poet, for 
(p 102 6 
nDD 85 hy k 

rniop 3 b 
T99? 67 v 
D"i^>pp 75 rr 

Vpp (infin.) 45 e 

nnbp 23/ 

Tiyp 85^ 
nDtyp? 200 
D'ljjjpt 530 
900 

b“^yp ii 9 c 2 
n^gp (infin.) 45 d 

V^JJD 93 88 
nyp 133 e 4 
'3 3D 119c 

74 A 
asp 929 
’jniso 9 i«, 
bsp 67 » 

S’ |iBSp 130 a s 
Dnip 88 c 
'nsp 23/ 

Dn'EHj?p 93 oo x 

O'bpo 93 n 


Clip? 85 g 
n^D (infin.) 45 <; 
n 5 .i?£ 15 99 
T 5 i ?9 93 

'HMpD 90 n 
«1PP (infin.) 45 e 
HKlb 75 rr 

Dn'gip 9355 

V&np 93 

T|:«1P 93 ss 

y?2? 65 d 

VP® 22 s 
rmp 69 m 
*|T)D 22 5 
spp+ 1026 
; prnD 85 h 
pb 85 & 
n ??1? 85 h 
tsBp 7 3 rr 
rnp 22 s 

niK’pp ,«m (i u fin.) 45 

74 A 

85 w 

nn fat sob* 

WfD 46 d 
nib? (Inf.) 45 e 
DB 4 ? 119 c 2 
D'pf’p 67 cc 
pb 85 h 
bf? 929 
nbi? 8 o< 7 , 94/ 
'riN 'rric'p 1169 1 
Dn'inntpt 75 M 

D'ripp ;nt?p 97 
nn'ri^p 93 ss 
rip 72 c 2 ,« 
iwBvn? 90 k 
nbm? 90 k 

nnnp 119c 2 
D'brrnp 1 64 * 
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DhD 85 k 
jno 92 g 

3 as preforma- 
t e of nouns 85 n 

N 3 105 6, em- 
p isizing a coliortative 
1 3 b, c, a jussive 1096, c; 

\ th an imperative 110 d 
"ttN 3 23 ft 
nwji 90 1 
75 x 

73 9 > 75 ® 
niw 72 A 
flow 68 i' 

DN 3 50 a 1 
* 18 ? 646 
}*N 3 5 2 64 e 

^pnteNj 84^ 

"IN 3 64 e 
Dnw 67 u 
nn"j §3 64 e 
D'NB? 93 00 
npa 67 cZc? 

0 ' 3 ? 75 9 ? 
nP 33 67 d(Z 
^K 33 51 

■l???. 93 * 
nin’aa 93 r 
vrtra? 86 i 
n?*??? 80/ 
nfy; 75* 

3333 61 a 
B >33 forms of 78 c 
"13 ? 7 2 w 
mis 67 cc 

T SIT < 

ini; 92 b 1 

'H 13 20 in 

ijrn; 926* 

3 H 3 66 c 


nn; 66 c 
nbn; 64 d 
D'ii!,- 88 c, 93 ee 
'333 69 t 
Dm? 93 ss 
m (inf. constr.) 
72 q 

DiTt?U 93 ss 
V &3 69 t 
J )33 (inf. constr.) 
72 q 

m 3 forms of 76 c 
3^)3 67 (Id 
D'Niina 93 00 
naan? 63 c 

n ? 03 + 75 

nnj forms of 78 c 


nn ,3 66 c 
nna 91c 
^>03 67 u 

n 5 nj (from nbn) 
63 c 
r 6 p 5 90/ 
n^qjj 809 
'tin; 66 / 

D'ons. 67 m, dd 
33113 32 d 
wn2t 23/ 1 


nna 67 u 
nna 75 a; 
nna 95 k 
nna 67 u 
Dinna 63 c 
nsa forms of 76 c 


ntaa 66 c 
rwtaa 751 ; 
*?? 75 x 
dwa 93 00 
Vpi 65 d 
D 3'3 76/ 


nma; 121 c ? 1 

naa forms of 7 6 c 
ana? 27 w 

"^ 3 ?. 93 ^ 

yap naa 299 

^3 (imper.) 51 0 

nnraat 757/ 
atoa 727? 
bis? 72 ee 

DJlbp 3 67 (Id 
D't«D 3 93 00 
1 D 3 72 dd 

naw 67 dd 
HD 3 76 b 
3 iD 3 72 r, v 
mnN aaoa 29 c 

DO? 1 ?? 91 £ 

Dnay> T 606 
mya 72 cc, v 
ninya 63 c 
ninny? 63 c 
nt$n? 74 9 
n nsbp; 75 00 
ibs? 61 b 
^? 3 f 55 d 

)‘B 3 67 dd, 78 b 
HXB 3 67 dd 
D) 3 t? 5 ?B 3 132 g, 134 e l 
3 X 3 forms of 78 6 
3 X 3 91 e 
D' 3 X 3 8gti l 

nix; 4 8i 
1 X 3)33 (imper.) 51 0 
Dip; 72 h 
npp 3 t 72 dd 
ib'P; 72 dd 
N'p; 23 i 

K>'h 75 * 

Xlj 33 75 rr 
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to? (is^’Knh.) 
48?' 

11?. 267- 
^ 31 } 7 5 00 
nnsn: 75 qq 
NB*: 66 c, 76 b 
KBO forms of 7 6 6 
nxf? 766 
nBjft 74 *, 94/ 

WKO 231, 7 5 00 

75 
66 c 
KEO 7500 
48 0 1 
dft 67 w 

52 771 

njn^j?- 75 a; 

nynpb 75 Z 

"jn3 forms of 78 c 

|nj 66 h, i ; with 

accus. and infin. = allow to 

157 62 • ., , 

JD 3 66 t, 69 m 2 

}Fl? 66 h 

33)13 44 0 

rtru 190, 201 

nrinj 44 g } 66 h 

™®»P1 55/ 
nnp 67 d l 
D'pp 103 0 

nnb 50 ^ 

10 A, 93 q 
33 D 72^9 
nnp^D 90 f 
ni 3 D 72 p 
nh 3 D 91 e 
24^ 
nbp 91 e 
•OD 6* 

D^D 85 t, 87 A 


»0 69 A 1 
HiDD (from 1PJ) ? 
69 

Dnpp a letter 124 6 l 

onp 84*/ 

lip 67 cc 

D 3 DJ 1 D 60 h 

V pronunciation 
60; with dages f. implici- 
tum 22 a-c 

" 13 ? 2 6, 9 6 

njy 84 “ < 

93 H 

^i~iy 32 ^ 

iy, poetic ny 103 0; with 
imperf. of past time 107 c 
'nViy? 91 n 
tryjg 29 e 1 
Dpny 1030 
72m 
npy 67/ 

& 55 c 
b)v 9 3 u 
^.iy 61 4 , 91 d 

*m : 91k 
'1.W 72 5 
hw 30 w 
i:?uiy 93 «« 
mj 809 
irip'y 75 ■» 

'V 2 4 6 , 93 y 
!!V 82 
niry 93 v 
■vy 96 
nl'y 91 « 
n'y 93 v 
Ci'? 27 to 
^ 2/ 1 

iy its origin 
101a; poetic \*?? 103 0; 


uses of 119 aa~dd ; causa 
with perfect 158 6, wit 
infin. 158 c; concessit 
160 c .? 

133 <?' 

nt'^y Is 23 7 \vithoi 
article 126 z 2 
to'by 103/ 3 
Dy its origin 
101 a ; pointing, with su: 
103 c 

V$V ; 61 d 

ng 3 Dg? 93 kk 

'py plur. apoc 

87 / 

D'OOg 93 aa 
' 33 ? 20 A 
vy 63 ? 

«y 63 ? 
n^y 75aa 

dW 93 * 

}‘? 9 Z, 26 o 1 
ins? 93 mm 

ni*y 61 a 
npy 93 A 4 
sip? 19m 
owsn? 93 x 
D:|iy 88 c t» 
ny 7 5 cc 
Oil? 118 n, I46f e 

onpnjj 93 2 >p 
nny (Hb 3 13 ) 7, 
np-ip 48 i 
^1? 48 i 

n hv 95 ** 

Dpiy 91 e 
ni^fe’y 20 h. 93 0 
nry 69 m 2 
Wry 23 
'^b’y 75 n 


cc 
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I 

ptcp. passive 
24 b, 75 
rmby 75V 
rnfc'jr 80 1 
"#» 919 
* 1 ?! 93 *, 97 / 
tr? 93 ** 
nw» 67 cc 

67 cc 
WV 97 e‘ 
nn% ; y 95 9 1 
nny 90 A 
P'ny 84"/ 
(rqaebnj;? u6 9 1 

rnxa 23 c 
msrria 23 & 1 
Dins 85 1 
na 96 

n^a 80/ 

Dna (Ne 5 14 ) 1 91 e 
ni>a 96 

iD ’3 91/ 
t^a 93 £ 
n |?3 22 e 
3^3 52 w 
|S with imperf. 
twice perf.) 107 q and 
iote s , 152 w (end), after 
deas of fearing 152 w 
H |3 91 e 

90 k 

O'?? 145 h 

tops 103/® 

^5® 39 e, 41 d 

% 93 1 
ni ‘23 96 
nipnpat 8 4 6 n. 

N*J 3 2 2 e 


m&oa+ 75 rr 
or] a 1 1 
na 93 x 

ng 9/ 
rt? 84V 
cna 84 s 6 
tn? 56 
O'n'f? 93 dd 
JV 13 809 
D^KJriB 932: 

|NS with 3rd fem. 
pi. 1329, 145 c 

U'JtftH 123a 1 
T)#? 69 m 
nK? 95« 

ntos 1254 

QJK 3 S 93 2c 

79 s 75 9 ? 

t» PI? 133 

W3? 52p 

onnv 88 c 

"'12? (verb) 67 n 
72s 
D'rwf 869 
nnx 84*” c 

93 y 
67 cc 
\^S 109 
nio!>S 30 r, 81 d 2 

93 99 

»H? 93 99 
'jinnsyt 55 rf 

'pyv 46 d 
toS passive ptcp. 
75 ^ 

5?T)bx 81 d\ 85 w 
t’P? 1 441,12 0 
o o 


forOjJ 96,23^, 
analogous cases 72 p 
HXp 80 g 
't rn ?i?T gV^IO 
i 02 p the 3 not com¬ 
pensatory 20 o, for ^3p 
67 0, doubtful form iooo J 
™?P 52 l 
n'jpnp 85 u 
BV& 9 v, 93 r 

D'Ehp 124 h 
r^np 145 h 
bip = liark ! 

146 b 

t'Pt constr. st. 90 n 
725 

TO2f teflp 20 g 

nnpip 72 1> 

^lip it 

inrnp 21 c 

rip? for npb 191, 
669 

onjjt? foronp? x 9 i, 

669 

«r D op, 589,619, 

66 g 

nnp 66 9, 93 h 
1 ??'?, 93 2 
'i£t?p 26 9 

19/ 

' 3 t 3 i? ? 939 
•'Bi? 52 o 
K'p 76 h 
Vp 7 6 A 
liB'p 84 a u 
D’p 72 m 

WD'Pf 91 / 

67 ee 

D 'i 729 


COWL*T 
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D'jfe'Bi? 85 it 1 
44 h x 
20 g 
93 uu 

46 d 
nisp 27 w 
r? T (Is i8 fi ) 73 b 
nifp 91 e 
\WB 93 # 

DDnip 61 c? 

E'N"]p 75 00 
?«!i? 46/ 

J«TP 74 h 
™y, 14 9 
3 !iJ 52 n, 6 4 7 i 
:nj? 8471 
n?}i? 4 8 i 

Nnnpf 80 A 

HP. 82 

n: 5 ip 88 6, 93 n 
26 r, 93 p 

n 6 g, 0 
^ 22 q, s 
nsn 1056 

(N with Map- 
piq) 14 d, 64 e 
nun 7 5 
ni>tp 75 ^ 
notn’i 72 p 
'iip 61 a, 757? 

2 3 9 , 7 2 7^ 

kw 9 6 

I^fcO 27 74; 

H 31 adverbial ? 

132 Zt 2 

nn 481, 75 cc 
67 e<? 

*23 6 7 771 

* 03 ") 23 t 


D "??n 93?? 

?*? - 73a 

Dy via! 9 o 7 
yp 65 d 

vip 93« 

19 7, 69^ 

n*J"l 69 m 2 

'btj 61 c 

on 72 ^ 

Drn 22 h 
n»rn 80 k 

*?q?- 93 *, M 5 * 

’1 24 6, cf. 93 y 
nia , n 73a 
n^an 73^ 
cp 236 
*31 67 ee 

'9?P 93 r 

TOT 67 m 

^ 20 i 
'foil 87/ 

T, 67/ 

ri=vi 85 u 

nyi. 64 d 
njn 84° *, 93 ll 
nyT 67 0, s 
wjn 9 i /t 
cany-) 9 i a 

HiSa-i 74 a 
' ntv'sn 75 00 

n F] 15 PP 

N’unt 113 s 1 

PI i 53 

nan (Moab.) 7 c 

b pronunciation 
6 7 ; 

ngb 76 b, 9315 
m;^, nb> 8 4 a /, 93 ll 


T 7 ? 93 
n b^ 96 
pinb 86 9 

n?^ 73/ 

*n‘^ 24 c 7 , 93 x 
without arti¬ 
cle 125 f 126 e 1 

rubai? 6 k 
pVb» 66 e 

bsfoip 23 c 
-\'yb 82 

"W 93 99 

rn'y't? 82 

"lV (n. pr.) 80 l 
in Ju 5 15 , 87 g 

V as preforma 
tive of noun 850 
f, V, -f, -V (relative 
36 ; uses of p. 485 note 
D"tpNP 7 2 p 
?[tpXi^ 23 c 
W 641? 

nbtty> (Is 7 11 ) 29 m 
64/ 

64/ 

wnb^c? 64/ 

44 d 

onW 44 d, 64/ 
^psy 67 s 
D'P' 3 ^ 86 g' 

1 91 e 
njynt?? 97 c 
nat? 616 
nat? 69 c 
* 33 ^ 206, 67 cc 
form of tb 
name i o b 1 
2ic? infin. abs., ev 
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for Pits') 191, 699; in- 
constr. (once) of 3 W 72 9 
' 31 B* (imper.)72s 
'D^f 726 
tew 75 ^ 

22 p, 64 a 
67 ee 
win* 67 cc 
HDp/l 64 a 
n m 95 /fc 

'£’i? 85 » 

in^E* 92 v 
a# 45 c 
r'PP?' 61 c, 93 s 
659 

??r 44 c 

TU 3 E* 90 «. 

« 3 r* 55 *, 850 
R2 )bf 21 c 

rnty with accus. 
121 c? 1 

fr&E' subst. and 
adj. 141 c 2 
r£f 65 a 
in^b 520 
'jqj*’ 61 k, 65 d 
pnSV 21/, 28 e 1 
129 h' 

vty 84 a g 
t>W 52 0 
D'E’W 93?? 
nbV^ 129^ 

23/ 

Dt? 26 o', 96 
bxvof 9 o k 
niBB? (inf.) 67 r 
0)00 88 d, 96 
)- ,D'tabs’ see Additions 


by robt? 97 e 

my 46/ 
nyob 80 g 

■™ 48 61 /’ 

)iiDb> 88 c 
Tlbb 4 8 i a , 61 /’ 
tUE* 23 7 
Nip’ 7 5 rr 

3331 ? (Phoen.) 7 < 7 ' 
nbBJ 95 c 1 
97 <7 

nst? 809 
ypi? 65 d 
135 p' 

tin Dae> 29 *> 
fis's?? 869 
niost? 10 9 
nysb 80/ 
nnet? 84 6 m 

D’DpB* 93 o 

rtPBS? 95 / 

'EWE' 22 s 

23 / 

?]!$ 22 s 

wft!? 9 v, 93 »■ 

* 5 ? 55/ 

OTIS’ 9 u, 26 o 1 
nnW (onlyQal) 786 
npet 73 d 

Tip* 67 ee 

nine* (inf. abs.)75 w 

'W 73 d 
97 6> 

DTE’ 97 d 

n as preforma- 
tive of nouns 85 p~r 
H_ ,n_ original feroi- 
nine ending 80 f, 9, 89 e 
OnXIjl 63 m, 93 t 1 
002 


IHNp 65 e 
^>?Nn 68 c 
ir&Nn 1 68/ 
njoxn 51 m 
pDDNn'f 68 h 

93 9 

nmn 68/ 

N?ii-bN 75 hh 

njNinri 72 k 
pnNiirit 48 d 
^jnNiap? 48 d 
inan 109 3 
^nibsn as 3rd pi. fem. 

47 k 

85 i> 

njziri 75 hh 
van 53 n 
n^n 75 hh 

ppapn 277 

l^ann g2 n 
b|wonn 75 00 
'ban 67 1 
p'tjnn 75 dd 
NEHF) 53 n 
Dinn 85 r 
n'nn*bs 75 hh 
njD'nn 72 k 
oann 53 n 
=i^nn 69 x 
nWin? 809 

^6™ 53 9 
PN 75 99 
yMn 84 a r 

appin t 50 e 
D’pin 23/ 
ppin 26 r, 69 v 

■w ? 519 

yyatn 47 k 

Dinn 72 r 
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'nun n 

91 n 

nnn 

103 0 

nnn 

66/ 

nannn 

103 d 

unnn 

103 0? 

•»ytpn 

(Isi 7 10 )? 2 0 7?i 3 

'ati'n 

• : r* 

70 0 

jta^n 

27 to 

nb>y'n+ 

63 h 

wpn 

(Jb 6 21 t) 75 < 

n;m'n(Ez6 6 )?67p 2 ,rf(7 

spaant 

60 / 

jatan 

19 d 

d*?r 

1 i 

n^pn 

77 IT 

4n 

20 gr 

wt&n 

t ; 

75 rr 

D'N^n 

75 }T 

T iB>|i>n 

47 * 

.?< 

ui-n 

72 ^ 

i-V 

'29 <7, 73 * 

aj&n 

10 < 7 3 

njnaeri 

72 & 

T.DJR-^ ] 

75 ™ 

}*n?n 

io<? 3 

won 

67 e, c6Z 

ucn 

: It 

(Lam 3 22 )? 200 

Dipn 

85R 


naptpn 

67 cZcZ 

n©n 4 «t 

67 y 

spun ? 

66/ 

N&an 

igd 

-nx fnant 

121 6* 

nraon 

67 ( 7 l 

Dnnyn 

•• : t it 

60 6 

nnyn 

47 y 

niiyn 

51 w 

nj 5 yn 

58 * 

^yn ] 

75 y 

naayn 

TAV-:i 

(Ju 5 29 ) 75 

nayn 

48 (7 

nbyn-^x 

75 M 

nn^yn 

60 g 

Dp'nfrton ? 

91 7 

nj^yn 

67 P 

njbyn 

67 ? 

nsn 

*: i • 

67 < 7(7 

aaagn 

67 9 


72 cc 

tepn 

47 * 

mn'pn ? 

72 ^ 

natopn 

47 *, 75 rr 

ton 

757 > 

nxnn 

75 7 » 7 t 

nr&nn 

75 to 


Tin 69 p 
nijmn 857 
Do'nip (.Tb 17 4 ) 72 c 
npn 47* 
naihn 440 
D'?nn 1246, 132 ft 

75 <72 

OTI? 52 q 
nj'&^n (Ez 23”)? 7< 
njfn (Ru i") 74 
76 6 

,l#n 72* 

njifn 72 * 

'C^n? 75s 
Djn^B'Fl (auomalousl 
47 * 

own 47 ( j 
ynpn 75 
ixnn 75 
sxnn? 75 66 1 
iinn 67 7 
njnn 75 66 
nnn 19 7,66 & 
Dnn 672/ 

Cinn 67 p 
renn 20 ??i 

OTn 53 u 



Ill 


INDEX OF PASSAGES 

The references are to the sections and their marginal letters, except where 
otherwise indicated. N. = note. 

Genesis I Genesis I Genesis 


1 i . 5 n, 21 6, 117 a, 2 21 . . . . 103 d 4 20 . . . . 117 66 

125/, 1420, 1 45* 2310ft, 20 c, 52 d, 32.1276 

2. 141 c N., 142 c 1020,1252,1266, 23. . . 440,46/ 

3. . 1096,145 ft 141a 24290,1347,15966, 

4. • *53», 117ft 24 . . 1070,112m 159 dd 

5 . 29 e, 98 a, me 25 9 0, 72 m, 85 t , 25 9 u, 16/, 260 N., 

6. . 102 ft, 116 r 93 PPi 1076, 111 rf, 157 6 

7 . 16 6, 21 6, 138 6 134^ 26 107 c, 135 ft, 144ft 

8. . . . 12610 3 1 hi a, 11910,142c, 6 1 1152, 119ft, 125/ 

9 75*,io7n, 109C2N. 1526 3. . . . 134 d 

11 . 16 ft, 20/, 117 r 2 .107 s 5.146 c 

12 . . . 20/, 91 d 3.72 u 20 ... . 134ft 

14 113 0, I45 0, I45 S 4 ... 7212 , II 3 » 23 . . 1450,146 c 

16.133/ 5 61 dj 112 00, Ii6» 24 . . . . 152 m 

20 . . . 15 m, 117 z 6 . 350, ji 6 e, 131 1 0 1 . . . . 164 d 

31 . 91 c, 91 ft, 117 c, 7 . . . 85 <, 93 pp 2117ft, 119 w N., 

126 a; 8. . 118^,146/ 1280 

22.640 10.142/ 3 . . . 67p, 72 r 

24.90 0 11 . . 114s, 150 e 4 107 e, ii2c, 128 t 

2675 l, 119 ft, 122 s, 12 . 440, 68 e, 135 c 5.1576 

1240 N. 13 136c, 142a, i486 8.1426 

27. . Ii7ftft, 122 0 14 n6rN., 118 ft, 9.166 

28 .hoc 119 to 11.1170 

29 16a, 106m, 14m 15 ... . 117 ll 13.117s 

31 . . 126 to, 131 0 16 . . . 154 a N. 14 112r, 117 ii, 126 m 

2 1. . . . mft 17.10 0 17 112 t f 116 p y 131 ft 

2. . 106/, 138 a 19. 296, 95 e, 141 Z N., 158 a 

3 . . 1140, 126 to 21 . . . 60 0, 128 0 18 . . . 49 1, 72 to 

4 . 552, 20/, 1140 22 761, 96 (mw), 19.35/ 

5 106/, 107c, 142 a, 107 0, H2p, 1140, 21.1070 

152ft, i52r 1240 N., 130a, 22.1176 

6 1076, 107c?, 112 e, 15210 7 i.. ii7e, 117ft 

142 6 24 .... 128 ft 2.138 6 

7 . . 70 a, 117 ftft 4 2 . . 131 ft, 142 d 4 112 t y n6p. 118 ft, 

9 . . 115 d f 127 6 4 91 c, 106 d, 154 a 141 a, 141/ 

10 107 d } 112 e, 141 a N. 5.1176 

1198(1,1170,126/0, 6. . . 20/, 1446 6. . . . 164a 

134ft, M 1 n 7 .M 5 w 7 .*46/ 

12 . . . 100,1416 9 . . 1060, 150d 9. 1347 

13 .... 260 N. 10 . . 1466, i486 11 126 0, 129/ 1340 

14 .1180 12 109c?, 114m, 164c? 13.970,1040,1390 

15 .122 l 13 766, 133c, 141m 15.127 c 

16 . .260N., 1132? 14 . . 112p, 1160 19 • • 10 6d, 133ft 

17 61 d, 113 n, 114 6, 15 97ft, 114s, 115 ft 20 . . . . 118ft 

135 c N., 143 c 116 to, 1176, 134 r 21.1191 

18. . . 75 1 , 114 a 16.1180 22. . . 119 10 N. 

19 70a, 107 ft, 131 n 1 7 . 2 9 e 23 . . . 5 1 «, 750 

N., 145m 18.1216 83.. . 63/, 11314 







































566 Index of Passages 

Genesis Genesis Genesis 

84.1240 12 8 . . . 91 e, 156c 16 7 . . . 60 d, 127 e 

5 . . 129/, 134^ 9.113W 8 10 ft, 76 g, 107/1, 

7 70 a N., 113s, 11 . . in 0, 114m 116 n 

126?*, 126 < 12 112c, ii2y, H2hh, 10 . . . . 166a 

8 .1501 164 c? 11 . 80 d, 94/116?! 

9 .135* 13 nod, 112 p, 141 1, 12 127 c, 128 156 6 

12 .69 ^ 157 a, 1656 16.115/ 

13 . 15 l, 72 72 aa 14 in gr, 117 ft, ii8u 17 I.110/ 

*4. I2 9/ 15.118/ 4.143a 

17 . 69fl, 706,Il9i l6 1450 5 I 17 U, 12 I by I^a 

18 . . . 150, 146/ 17.1175 8 . . . . 128# 

21 .72 aa 19 hi m, 117/, 147 6 9 . . . 142/N. 

22 . . 1043, 146 d 13 2 . . . . 12 6m 10 ... . 11300 

9 2.... 135™ 3 . 138 c, 154a N. 11 67^, 11200,121 d, 

3 . . 117 c, 1386 5.1450 1446 

4 . . 119 n, 1 31 ft 8 . . . . 1316 14 29 q, 670, 112mm, 

5 . I 39 c 9- 51 n, 56, 159 dd 158 a, 1676 N. 

6 116 w, 121/ 143 6 10 . . . . .144 ft J 5.143 6 

9 • • . . 143 a u.139^ 17 96, 100 l, 107 t, 

10 116ft, 1191, 143a 12.142c 134c*, 1500 

11 . . 121 /, 1526 13 ... . 140a 19.49 1 

14 52 d, 112 2/, H7 r 14.1040 20 . . 106m, 112 s 

15 . 159 9 15 - • 1420, I 43 C 21 . . . . 154a 

16 .131 ^ 16.166 6 26.72 ee 

19 . . 67 dd, 134 ft 17.120 g 18 1 116 0, 118 gr, 141 e 

20 .1206 14 4 . . 1181,1340 5. . . 1586 N. 

21. . . 75 66, 91 e 5 . . . . 134 0 6 . 90 c, 90 i, 131 d 

22 .117/ 6. . 930*1,131/ 7. . 117/1260 

23 n 7 A 141 i 4 6 / 9 . . . . 134ft 9 . . . . A 47 & 

24 ... 70a, 1330 10 27 q, 90 c, 90 i, 10 . . . . Ii8w 

25 .1331 93 otat, 123 c, 1300 II . . Il6d, 146 d 

26 . . . .116 0 N. 13 . 2 6, 126 r, 128 u 12106 n, 139/ 141 e, 

27 • • • * 75 99 17. 11 b a 15 ° rt > 150& 

10 5.139 6 18.129 c 13 . . 106 g, 136 c 

9.107 g 19 . . .121/ 128 a 14 1330,139^,141711 

11.118/ 22.106 i 15 . . 106 6, 163 a 

17 . 35 9 23 1026, 1090, 135 a, 17.1001 

19. . .91^,144/1 149 c, 154a N. 18. . 75 n, 142 d 

21 .135^ 24.135c 19. . 1140, 165c 

26.35 m 15 1 . . 1260, 131 q 20 128ft, 148^, 15900 

11 1.141c? 2 u6n, 1 iSn, 1280, 21 100 l y 1086, 135 m, 

3 ... 690, 117 0 141 e 13SA; 

4 • • 107 <7, 152 m? 5.1501 24 . . 1170, 1221 

5 .114 g 6 ii2ss, 122 q, 135 p 25 112 v, 115 6, 161 c 

6 67 tv, 67 cld, 133 d, 7 . 29/ 66 i, 138 26 . . . . 112./ 

1476 10 . . 139 6, 139c 27 . . . . 141 e 

7 67 d/ 107 g, 1240 11.1260 2847 m, 1170a, 

N., 1656 12.1141 119 p } 134 1, 159 n 

8 .63/ 13 1130, 135j9, !55 e N., 1590 

9 .144^ 14.... 119?! 29.... 134ft 

10 .ii 8» 15 ... . 135 a 19 I 1160,1410,141/ 

28 .... . 125 ft 16 ... . 1 18 q 156 C 

29 .146/ 17. . . . Ill g 2 170, 20 d, 20 g } 

30 .1520 18 . . 106 m, 1366 1000, 1355, 142 fir, 

31 .20/ 10 1 . . 1426,1566 150 n, 152 c 

12 1 . . 119s, 121 c 2 . 51 g, 51 p, ugx 4 15 i, 1070, 152 r, 

2 63 q, 110 *, 141 d 3.102/ 154 a N., 164 c 

3 . ll6 ff 4.67 p 5.29/ 

4 • • • • 134 h 5 5 n * io 3 °» ! 35 a J 6 . 93 * 

7.1160 135 m 8 346, 1036, 139 d 
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Genesis 
19 9 . 


66 c, 113 r 
1 26 n 

• 150 b 

20 g, n6d 
. 152 w 

1-5 d > 55 9 , 


14 . . . 20 0, 116 a 

15. . . . 15 2 w 

16 15/, 45 rf, 55 0, 
115 / 

17 ... . 107P 

18 ... . 1520 

19 60 d, 72 n, 107/, 
152 w, 154 a 

20 .109/ 

21 .61 a 

22 .120 g 

23 . . . . 164 ft 

28 . . . . 126 0 

29 . . 115 a, 124 0 

30 ... . 126 r 

3 1 • • 133 /, U 2 0 

32 . . 69 X, II7 cc 

33 5 ".47*. 61 c,93 s, 
I26y 

34 ... . 126 & 

► 1.90 c 

5 . 32 l 

6 66 6, 75 00, 114 m, 
157 ft N. 

7 . . . 635, 110 i 

9 . . . . 107 w 

10 . . 107 v, 166 b 

11 . . . 112 x, 153 

12.... 152 d 

13 119 u, 124 ft N., 

127 c, 141/, 1451, 
167 & 


16 

. . 116 s , 

U 4 n 

17 

... 

i 45 u 

18 

. . 106/, 

H 3 W 

3 

. 

138ft 

5 

. . 1 21 ft, 

1 28 V 

6 

. 10 0, 64 ft, 

114 c 

7 

106/>, 1240, 

I 4 2 f> 


14 95 l, 128 q, 156 d 

N 4 


16 75 ftft, 1086, 113ft, 


119ft, JI 9 S 


U • 

138 c 

19 . 

. . 117 cc 

20 . 

. . 131ft 

2 3 • 

. 20/, 510 

24 . 

. 51 p, 135 a 

35 • 

. . 112 rr 

26 . 

. . 162 ft 

28 . 

. 91 c, 127 e 

2 9 • 

. 91/, 126s 


Genesis 8 , 4 — 28 , 6 

Genesis Genesis 

21 30 . . 117 r?, 157 ft 24 63 . . . . 114/X. 

32 . . 138/, 146 h 65.34/ 

22 i . . . . in g 67.127/ 

3 .135 i 25 1.1 20 d 

4 .in 6 5.16a 

5 .119 s 16.136 cZ 

7 .147 ft 21 . . . 51 n, 121/ 

12 . . 116 gr, 158a 23 . . . . 119 Jf 

14. . . 130 d N 2 24.23/ 

17 . I5ff 26 115a, 115c, 115 e 

23 .U4& N. 

24 . . hi ft, 147 e 31 . . . 35 n, 48 i 

23 1 . . 134^, 134^ 34 75 ° 

3.122/ 20 7 144P N., 147 a N. 

4. . .527,128 m 9 148 ft, 152. w, 157 ft 

5 .uoe 10 . . . 49Z, 106 p 

6 75 9 X > I 28 »•, 13* • 113^164/ 

142/N 2 , 152 ft 15 . . . 60ft, 1350 

8 . 61 g 16.133c 

9. . . . 1197? 18 .60ft, in q, 120 d 

10 116 ft, 141ft, 143c 23.118/ 

11 . . 106m, 152 c 25.76c 

13 .uoe 28 . . 75«, 103 p N. 

20 . . . . hi ft 29 . . . 65 ft, 75 ftft 

24 3 . . 128 a, 165 ft 27 1 in q, 114 rf, ugy 

5 . . 100 n, 113? 3 . . . 118/, 122 t 

6 . . 51 n, 152 to 4 . 20 ft, 106 0, 108 fi 

7 .138 a 7 .587 

8 . 75 x, 109 d, 126 y 9 . . . . 117U 

9 .16 ft 12. . . 49 7 , 112 p 

14 112 66, 13577, 13 • • • 10 0, 141/ 

167c 19.60 d 

15 106/ 107 c, 152 r 20 11471 N., 136 c, 

18 .i2od 148 6 

19 . . 1060, 164ft 21 • • • 67 r, 136^ 

20 .75 ftft 24 ... . 150 a 

21 . . 130 a, 1501 26.10 g 

22 . . 134?!, I566 28 . 20 771 

23 ... 37 a, 118 g 29.145 1 

26 .67 g 30 . 11377,1646]^. 

27 • 75», US®, 1436 31.72 « 

29 .1566 33 107 c, 116 d, 117 0, 

30 . H5e N., 116s 150 1 , 153 

31 .116 1 34 hi ft N., 113m, 

33 . 73 / n 7 US®, U 3 

35 . . . 154 a N. 36 63 m, 136 d, 150 e 

37 . *49 c 37 io 30 ,ii 7 if,ii 7 u, 

41 9571, 117/, i6 4 d 142^,150; 

42 . . 159n, 167c 38 . iofir, 16 g, 100 1 

43 .112 £ 39 ... 20 7n, 119 c 

44 . 154 a N., 162 6 41.63/ 

45 .135 a 42 . . . 61 a, 121 a 

48 .75 1 43 • • • 112 r, 119 s 

49 .U 9 U 45 1J 4 H 4 r , 

51 . . 109/, 117/ 117 aa, 118 i, 

55 . • 139 h,u6f 150 e, 154 a 

56.142 c£ 28 2 . . . 16 ft, 901 

58 ... . 15071 3.75 ll 

60 . 63 q, 97 g, 1340 4 . . . 95 9 , "49 

61 . . 1460, 146 ft 6.167 c 
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